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Since  March  1975,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
required  to  exert  broad  authority  over  both  freshwater  and  saltwater 
wetlands.  When  the  Corps  was  given  this  responsibility  we  were 
somewhat  apprehensive,  but  as  it  turned  out  they  have  done  a fine  job. 
Although  we  lose  between  300,000  and  500,000  acres  of  wetlands  per  year, 
it  could  be  more  than  double  that  number  without  the  protection  of 
what  is  called  Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Section  404  is  a per- 
mit program  that  allows  dredging  and  filling  of  wetlands  and  waters,  but 
applicants  must  justify  their  requests,  which  are  reviewed  by  all  federal 
and  state  resource  agencies  involved. 

In  May  1982,  the  Presidential  Task  Force  for  Regulatory  Relief 
announced  a series  of  reforms,  stating  that  the  404  permit  program 
could  be  streamlined  “without  sacrificing  its  environmental  protection.” 

The  streamlining  has  been  extreme,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Works  William  R.  Gianelli  is  systematically  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  wetlands  protection.  In  his  keynote  address  to  the  New 
England  Governor’s  Conference  on  September  21,  Mr.  Gianelli  boasted, 
“One  of  the  things  we’ve  managed  to  do  is  eliminate  the  referral  pro- 
cess.” Appeals  to  404  permits,  which  will  affect  other  federal  and  state 
resource  agencies,  can  only  be  referred,  or  “elevated,”  if  Mr.  Gianelli 
personally  agrees  to  hear  the  appeal. 

On  July  22.  1982,  the  second  stage  of  the  Task  Force’s  recommenda- 
tions went  into  effect  with  the  Army  publishing  new  rules  for  its  regula- 
tory program.  The  regulations  expand  existing  nationwide  permits  to 
include  all  waters  and  adjacent  wetlands  above  the  headwaters,  and  all 
isolated  waters  and  wetlands.  This  regulation  would  remove  protection 
from  almost  900,000  acres  of  prairie  potholes,  1-2  million  acres  of  lakes  and 
associated  wetlands  adjacent  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  and  here  at 
home,  about  73,000  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
Furthermore,  approximately  75  percent  of  the  wetlands  in  Vermont 
would  be  left  unprotected. 

In  addition  to  other  changes,  the  Army  has  directed  its  district  engi- 
neers to  issue  “ statewide  general  permits,”  which  delegate  granting  404 
permits  to  the  states.  We  maintain  that  this  delegation  is  illegal.  In  fact, 
the  district  engineer  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  said  that  such  de  facto 
delegations  are  illegal.  We  wonder  how  long  he  will  remain  the  district 
engineer. 

On  August  23.  1982,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  other 
environmental  organizations  gave  notice  to  the  Corps  that  they  intend  to 
sue  if  the  nationwide  and  statewide  permits  are  not  withdrawn. 

Write  to  the  Congress  and  express  your  strong  support  for  wetlands 
protection  and  for  the  retention  of  an  effective  404  program.  Ask  them 
to  look  into  the  deliberate  gutting  of  the  404  program  by  the  Corps,  in 
blatant  violation  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
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A New  Appoach  to  Ice  Fishing  by  Gerry  kingdom 
The  author  reveals  his  step-by-step  secrets  of  ice  fishing  success. 

Game  Plan  for  Winter  Bass  by  Jim  Gronaw 

Here  are  the  specifics  for  taking  bucketmouths  through  the  ice. 

The  Bicolor  Leatherneck  by  Chauncy  k.  Lively 

This  out-of-the-ordinary  streamer  could  help  you  increase  your 
catch. 
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17  H ere  are  helptul  hints  for  beginners  and  more  experienced  ice 
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Chapman  Dam’s  Icy  Brook  Trout  Delight  by  Mike  Bleech 
The  author  shows  you  how  to  take  brookies  from  this  waterway. 
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You  could  have  a monopoly  on  catching  bass 
through  the  ice  if  you  follow  the  advice  in  “Game 
Plan  for  Winter  Bass”  on  page  8.  Our  cover  this 
month,  which  depicts  the  goal  of  reading  this  arti- 
cle, was  painted  by  Robert  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
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A New 

Approach 

to 

Ice  Fishing 


These  new  ideas  of  ice  fishing 
preparation  may  help  you 
inerease  your  catch  and  enjoy 

by  Gerry  Kingdom  y0m  sport  more. 


jji  my  fishing  travels  around  ihe  world  I 
have  found  no  other  form  of  fishing  extract  as  little 
pertinent  preparation  from  its  adherents  as  ice 
fishing. 

No  doubt  there’s  a reason.  Most  ice  anglers  are 
egocentric  about  their  preparation.  Rather  than 
concentrating  on  how  they’re  going  to  approach  the 
species  they’re  trying  to  catch,  they  devote  their  energies  to 
preparing  for  their  own  comfort.  “Am  1 going  to  be  warm 
enough?  Do  I have  enough  hot  food  and  drink?  What  am 
I going  to  sit  on?  Will  my  rubber  boots  leak?  These  are 
common  ice  anglers'  preoccupations. 

Surely  these  are  necessary  considerations,  but  too  often, 
once  completed  they  become  the  only  preparation  the  ice 
angler  makes.  Consequently,  a long,  cold  day  on  the  ice 
produces  only  water  hauls. 

Success  comes  only  after  adequate  preparation.  Several 
years  ago.  at  my  wife’s  suggestion,  we  began  applying  our 
summer  planning  formula  with  some  radical  changes  to 


ice  fishing.  At  first,  the  work  seemed  overwhelming,  but 
little  by  little  a plan  evolved  that  has  improved  our  cold 
weather  angling  immeasurably.  Though  it  may  invoke 
some  extra  preliminaries,  our  technique  can  w ork  for  you 
now'. 

In  verse  stratification 

During  summer  months  warm  water  lies  atop  a lake 
with  colder  water  at  the  bottom,  but  this  situation  is  not 
so  under  a cover  of  ice.  In  midwinter,  cold  water  is 
directly  beneath  the  ice,  with  increasingly  warmer  water 
below.  This  annual  cycle  of  stratification  is  caused  by  the 
relationship  between  water's  density  and  its  temperature. 

In  winter  this  shifting  of  temperature  is  known  as 
inverse  stratification.  Its  effect  on  native  fish  is  great. 
Despite  an  angler’s  belief  to  the  contrary,  cold-water 
species  like  trout  may  be  found  closer  to  the  ice  where 
water  is  cooler. 
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Baitfish 

The  color  of  some  baitfish  species  like  shiners  may  be 
radically  darker  beneath  the  ice  than  it  is  in  open  daylight, 
because  some  species  adapt  their  colors  to  the 
environment.  For  this  reason  many  anglers  carry  their  bait 
in  light-colored  or  white  pails  to  keep  the  bait  shining. 
Though  this  may  attract  curious  predators  as  long  as  the 
bait  remains  bright  (usually  less  than  an  hour),  we  prefer 
to  keep  our  baitfish  colored  as  similarly  to  natives  as 
possible.  So  we  carry  our  baitfish  in  dark  containers. 

Lake  oxygen  content 

In  winter,  oxygen  is  at  a premium  under  an  ice  cover, 
and  its  availability  is  often  a clue  to  the  whereabouts  of 
fish.  An  oxygenated  area  is  a winter  oasis  for  fish  life. 

Several  factors  cause  its  depletion.  Decaying  vegetation 
and  timber  are  one.  Because  decaying  matter  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a lake  and  near  its  shorelines,  these  areas 
frequently  do  not  provide  a rich  harvest  of  oxygen. 
Consequently,  fish  are  more  likely  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  lack  of  wind  is  another.  Because  the  wind  is  not 


replenishing  an  ice-covered  lake,  creek  inlets  become 
important  suppliers  of  oxygen  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
should  be  sought  out  by  the  angler. 

Underwater  obstructions 

Submerged  fences,  stumps,  fallen  timber,  and 
other  obstacles  that  camouflage  predatory  fish  in  open 
water  are  subordinate  in  importance  to  lake  topography  in 
winter.  Because  the  former  provide  hideouts  from  solar 
discomfort,  they  lose  significance  beneath  the  ice. 

Took  for  mid-lake  humps,  down  slopes,  and  deep 
dropoffs.  These  areas  are  particularly  productive  for  the 
jig  fisherman  because  a vertically  worked  lure  fits  the 
contour  of  these  places. 

The  general  survey 

If  you  hate  preparing  each  time  you  go  ice 
fishing,  another  useful  strategy  to  increase  your  catch  is  to 
select  one  lake  that  you  can  study  in  depth  and  stick  to  it. 

If  you’re  familiar  with  its  reputation  and  it  produces  for 
you  during  warmer  weather,  it  should  do  so  during  winter, 
though  you  must  alter  your  approach  radically. 

First,  examine  the  lake’s  circumference.  Old  roads  that 
once  meandered  over  what  is  now  the  floor  of  the  lake  are 
a feature  of  the  lake  that  can  help  you  pinpoint 
action.  These  roadbeds,  especially  those  with  ditches,  serve 
as  migratory  routes  for  a wide  variety  of  species. 

Natural  depressions  in  roadbeds  also  serve  as 
sanctuaries  and  ambush  spots.  Here  large  predators  lie  in 
wait  for  an  easy-to-reach  meal. 

Several  years  ago  while  on  a solo  trip  to  one  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania’s  picturesque  lakes,  I spotted 
what  looked  like  an  old  cattle  path  running  into  a remote 
section  of  the  lake.  After  using  the  depth  finder  to 
pinpoint  its  underwater  whereabouts,  I set  up  tip-ups  and 
dropped  two  live  baits  to  the  bottom,  raising  them  less 
than  a foot  off  the  lake’s  floor. 

Within  45  minutes  I had  performed  a wintertime  feat.  I 
had  taken  two  nice-sized  bass  that  either  had  been 
migrating  along  the  cattle  route  or  had  been  lying  in 
ambush  for  food. 

Because  of  their  metabolic  slowdown  bass  do  not 
usually  strike  in  cold  water,  but  reading  the  lake’s 
shoreline  and  then  following  the  trodden  depression  to  the 
floor  of  the  lake  enabled  me  to  place  the  bait  almost  in 
their  jaws.  Time  spent  in  preparation  paid  off. 

Sandbars  along  the  shorelines  are  also  important 
features  of  the  lake.  Because  these  places  are  generally  not 
encumbered  by  oxygen-devouring  vegetation,  they 
frequently  harbor  heavy  action.  Trout,  especially,  seem  to 
have  an  affinity  for  this  type  of  area. 

To  complete  your  preliminary  survey,  look  for  land 
points  that  jut  out  sharply  into  the  lake.  These  areas  are 
generally  as  effective  as  their  inclines  are  precipitous.  Fish 
jigs  at  various  depths  off  the  wall  of  the  point  until  you 
find  action.  Then  stick  lo  that  depth. 

Don’t  forget  the  creek  inlets.  Because  they  provide  both 
food  and  oxygen  they  are  highly  attractive  to  nearly  all 
species. 

Keep  in  mind  that  much  of  what  you  see  at  first 
observation  is  important  in  assuring  the  success  of  an  ice 


fishing  trip.  Perhaps  as  much  as  three-quarters  of 
available  territory  can  be  eliminated  by  a cursory  glance  at 
the  surroundings. 

Pinpointing  a hotspot 

Once  we’ve  given  a lake  a quick  preliminary  reading, 
we  prepare  for  using  the  depth  finder  by  looking 
over  a topographical  map.  We  use  the  map  primarily  to 
avoid  long,  flat  lake  bottoms,  because  these  areas  are 
generally  nonproductive.  We  try  to  locate  creek  channels 
with  many  bends  in  them.  Precipitous  dropoffs  are  also 
high  on  our  search  list. 

Maps  for  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1200  South 
Eads  Street.  Arlington.  VA  22202.  Write  and  request  a 
free  index  of  Pennsylvania  maps. 

Deep-water  access  areas  are  also  among  the  most 
important  features  to  locate  on  a topo  map.  Fish  feed  atop 
these  points  because  the  safety  of  deeper  water  is  nearby. 
Without  the  topo  map  you’d  have  to  do  a considerable 
amount  of  walking  to  locate  them,  even  with  a depth 
finder. 

After  detecting  attractive  subsurface  structures  on  the 
topo  (a  task  that  can  be  done  at  home),  the  depth  finder 
enables  us  to  pinpoint  them  on  location. 

The  electronic  connection 

From  here  w'e  look  for  signals  signifying  the  presence  of 
fish.  Surprisingly,  the  fish  locator  is  somewhat  simpler  to 
use  on  ice  because  it  remains  stationary.  A momentary 
flash  is  unmistakably  a fish.  In  summer,  under  a moving 
boat,  the  flash  can  signify  a number  of  things — a fallen 
tree,  a rocky  ledge,  or  even  a weed  patch.  Once  bypassed, 
each  of  these  must  be  relocated,  restudied,  and  eliminated 
when  the  intention  is  to  spot  fish. 

When  we’ve  found  attractive  structure  a bonus  is  the 
presence  of  baitfish.  These  usually  appear  as  a series  of 
quick,  thin,  dull  flashes.  Nearly  always  they  signal  a 
successful  day. 

Though  we  don’t  currently  use  one.  the  next  item  on 
our  “must-get”  list  is  an  oxygenator.  This  little  gadget  can 
help  spot  pockets  of  oxygen  that  are  knowm  to  form  in 
winter  even  at  the  bottom  of  an  ice-covered  lake.  These  spots 
of  hard-to-get  oxygen  are  havens  for  fish. 

Proper  presentation 

With  the  absence  of  intense  solar  light  rays,  lure  color 
selection  becomes  even  more  important  on  ice.  We 
generally  avoid  red  and  yellow  lures  because  even  in  clear, 
sunlit  water  these  have  a maximum  visibility  of  about  40 
feet.  Blue,  white,  and  metallic  colors  are  the  best  all- 
around  colors. 

If  bait  fishing  is  your  pleasure,  avoid  pulling  up  the  bait 
repeatedly  to  check  its  condition.  Much  harm  can  be  done 
in  the  process  because  water  pulled  against  the  bait's  gills 
can  cause  drowning.  Furthermore,  fishing  bait  at  various 
depths  with  a crossline  swivel  increases  success  odds. 

Finally,  if  you’re  using  worms  the  best  procedure  is  to 
hook  them  through  the  necks  and  then  at  one  inch 
intervals.  This  keeps  them  secure  and  allows  for  lively 
action.  Panfish  love  it! 


Once  you’ve  approached  ice  fishing  in  an  orderly 
manner  a few  times,  you'll  begin  to  appreciate 
the  ease  this  approach  assumes,  and  you’ll  love  the  action 
it  leads  to. 

Nothing  adds  up  to  learning  like  doing.  Get  that  stored 
geartogether.  find  an  ice-covered  lake,  and  start  catching  fish. [77] 


Tricks  that  Put  Fish  on  Ice 

Walleyes 

•Because  walleyes  are  a schooling  fish,  to 
intercept  a school,  space  tip-ups  at  intervals  in  a 
straight  line  from  shore. 

•Avoid  weedbeds.  Took  for  clear  bottoms. 

•Set  tilts  for  light  biters. 

•Use  small  hooks  and  light  sinkers. 

•Walleyes  often  hit  a bait  or  lure  as  it  descends. 
When  in  doubt,  strike! 

•Remember,  walleyes  have  tender  mouths.  Be 
especially  careful  when  raising  them  through  the 
hole. 

Pike  and  pickerel 

• Due  to  oxygen  depletion  and  the  scarcity  of 
food,  these  fish  are  not  as  likely  to  be  found  near 
submerged  vegetation  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

•Don’t  overlook  fishing  open  water. 

•Jigging  with  spoons  is  very  effective. 

• Whatever  the  bait,  let  fish  take  it. 

•Avoid  depths  greater  than  15  feet. 

Panfish 

• Always  search  out  schools  of  panfish.  Because 
the  schools  travel  slowly,  action  is  enduring. 

•The  more  miniscule  the  gear,  the  greater  the  fun. 
Fractional  pound-test  lines  add  up  to  superb  action. 

•Try  worms  and  grubs  on  size  14  hooks  for  best 
results. 

•Perch  eyes  for  perch  are  super  baits. 

Bass 

•Bass  metabolism  is  much  slower  during  cold 
months,  so  they  feed  much  less  often.  Bouncing  the 
bait  in  front  of  their  noses  is  usually  the  only  method 
that  works. 

•The  more  varied  the  structure,  the  more  likely 
bass  will  be  near  it.  Took  for  rocky  points  and  gravel 
bars  near  deep  water. 

Trout 

•You  needn't  go  deep  for  trout  in  winter;  they  are 
often  in  cooler  surface  water. 

•When  fishing  with  bait,  use  a three-inch  minnow 
/or  best  results. 

• •Trout  are  especially  attracted  to  sandbars, 
so  find  these  and  fish  them. 
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Game  Plan  for 
Winter  Bass 


Bass  can  be  taken  through  the  ice  with 
surprising  consistency . Here  are  the 
details  of  how , when  and  where. 


by  Jim  Gronaw 


M 

A.  ▼ _M.any  Pennsylvania  ice 
anglers  regard  the  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass  as  rare  wintertime 
catches.  With  the  majority  of  these, 
fishermen  zeroing  in  on  panfish,  bass 
get  a cold-weather  break  from  the 
usual  onslaught  of  plastic  worms, 
spinnerbaits,  and  topwater  lures. 
However,  bass  can  be  taken  through 
the  crust  with  surprising  consistency. 

During  the  last  six  seasons  my 
angling  buddies  and  I have  recorded 
203  bass  caught  through  the  ice,  157 
of  which  were  caught  during  the  last 


three  winters.  We’ve  taken 
largemouths  and  smallmouths  that 
ranged  from  one  to  five  pounds,  with 
the  majority  weighing  in  at  about  two 
pounds.  By  keeping  detailed  notes  on 
these  catches  we  discovered  a simple, 
no-nonsense  pattern  for  locating  and 
catching  them.  First,  we  considered 
these  ideas  about  wintertime  bass: 
•Bass  feed  all  winter  long,  but  their 
metabolism  and  feeding  activ  ity  slow 
considerably. 

•There  is  practically  no  fishing 
pressure  on  bass  once  the  lakes  lock 
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up.  Of  all  the  ice  fishermen  I know,  I 
have  seen  only  three  gear  their  efforts 
specifically  for  bass. 

•Winter  bass  seem  to  lose  some  of 
the  wariness  they  possess  during  the 
summer  because  there  are  few  outside 
influences  that  affect  these  critters 
after  ice-up.  For  instance,  boat 
traffic,  skiers,  sunlight,  and  storm 
fronts  are  warm-water  factors  that 
play  no  role  at  this  time.  This  makes 
it  easier  to  discover  a consistent 
pattern  for  locating  and  catching 
bass. 

Tackle 

The  gear  required  for  this  brand  of 
bassing  is  for  the  most  part  standard. 
We  use  short,  two-foot  rods  and  we 
attach  a wire  loop  to  the  rod  tip  for 
increased  sensitivity.  The  use  of  this 


small  device  can  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  It  is 
standard  equipment  on  ice  rods  for 
those  seeking  light-striking  bluegills 
and  crappies,  but  bass  also  inhale 
baits  with  a feather  touch  during  the 
winter.  To  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  wire  even  more,  paint  the  very 
end  with  several  coats  of  bright  red 
nail  polish.  This  makes  it  easier  to  see 
in  the  water. 

Jigs 

Although  tip-up  fishing  with 
minnows  takes  bass,  it  also  kills 
smaller  ones  because  they  swallow 
hooks.  We  prefer  to  jig  lures.  One- 
sixth-ounce  Swedish  Pimples  and 
Kastmaster  spoons  of  '/g-ounce  or 
3/  16-ounce  are  the  top  bass  getters. 
Gold  and  silver  finishes  work  equally 
well.  Tie  them  directly  to  quality 
four-pound-test  line  that  is  spooled 
on  an  ultralight  spinning  reel.  Keep 
your  reel  and  drag  in  good  operating 
condition  so  you  don’t  lose  a large 
bass. 

Some  anglers  may  question  the  use 
of  our  light  gear,  but  most  bass  will 
be  one  to  three  pounds  and  can  easily 
be  subdued  with  such  tackle.  This 
spinning  outfit  also  lets  you  keep 
constant  pressure  on  a large  fish  as  it 
quickly  tires  in  the  cold  water. 

Most  crucial  in  landing  bigger  bass 
is  keeping  the  line  from  being  cut  on 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  hole  as  the 
bass  nears  the  ice.  If  it’s  a big  one, 
have  a partner  grab  it  behind  the  gills 
as  its  head  surfaces  through  the  hole. 

Jigging  methods 

We  always  bait  our  spoons  with  a 
mealworm  or  mousie  grub.  A baited 
spoon  has  the  little  something  extra 
that  bass  seem  to  like.  By  keeping  a 
fresh  bait  on  these  lures,  the  juices 


released  from  hook  impalement  seem 
to  trigger  more  strikes.  We’ve  also 
found  that  single  hooks  hold  bass 
much  better  than  the  smaller  sets 
of  treble  hooks  that  come  with  the 
spoons.  The  hooks  include  the  Mus- 
tad  #92661  or  #92641  and  the  Eagle 
Claw  #186  or  #181  in  sizes  four  or 
six. 

Fish  these  offerings  between  six 
inches  and  two  feet  off  the  bottom, 
and  jig  them  in  a slow,  methodical 
pattern.  A quick,  sharp  jerk  at  the 
rod’s  end  not  only  appears  unnatural, 
but  is  far  too  active  for  a lethargic, 
midwinter  bass.  I have  caught  them 
simply  be  raising  and  lowering  the 
spoon  in  slow  motion  with  no  real 
jigging  action  at  all.  Any  detectable 
movement  of  the  wire  should  be 
treated  as  a strike,  and  a sharp  wrist 
snap  upward  is  all  that’s  needed  to 
set  the  hook.  Keep  in  mind  that  if 
you’re  not  getting  strikes,  you  may  be 
fishing  the  lures  too  vigorously  or  too 
far  off  the  bottom.  Winter  bass,  as  a 
rule,  are  right  on  the  bottom. 

Fish  location 

The  same  areas  that  draw  bass  in 
midsummer  are  often  cold-weather 
hotspots.  Long  gravel  bars  that  taper 
down  slowly  and  then  drop  off 
sharply  at  the  12-foot  to  18-foot 
depth  often  hold  bass.  Instead  of  the 
fish  suspending  at  the  outside  edge  of 
the  drop  (a  summer  holding 
position),  they  usually  hold  close  to 
the  bottom  on  the  bar  itself.  Creek 
channels  in  12  to  22  feet  of  water 
have  also  produced  bass  for  us.  Areas 
of  flooded  timber  and  boulder-strewn 
sections  of  bridges  and  dam  faces  can 
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be  very  good,  especially  if  green  moss 
is  still  covering  the  rocks.  Such  areas 
draw  small  panfish  food  for  bass  in 
the  winter. 

Almost  without  exception  we  have 
caught  bass  in  or  very  near  areas  that 
hold  small  perch,  bluegills,  or 
crappies.  We’ve  taken  a few  stray 
bass  from  vast,  flat-bottomed  areas 
where  structure  and  baitfish  were 
scarce,  but  our  records  clearly 
indicate  that  pint-sized  panfish  are  a 
drawing  card  for  sluggish  winter 
bass.  Most  anglers  abandon  such 
areas  in  search  of  bigger  and  better 
panfish  spots.  If  we  start  picking  up 
scrawny  perch  and  bluegills  on  our 
tiny  dots  and  jigs,  we  switch  over  to 
the  larger  spoons.  In  almost  every 
instance,  a few  bass,  and  sometimes 
several,  were  iced  after  the 
changeover. 

It  pays  to  spread  out  and  search 
for  the  quarry  rather  than  relying  on 
their  finding  you.  About  20  minutes 
is  all  I fish  any  given  hole,  unless  it 
produces  a strike  or  a fish.  Some 
sections  may  produce  bass  for  several 
days  in  a row,  and  then  the  fish 


vacate  these  areas.  But  if  you  catch 
little  fish  in  one  spot,  then  get  out  the 
spoons  and  stick  with  that  area. 

When  to  fish 

Early  and  late  ice  have  been  the 
prime  times,  but  make  sure  at  least 
four  inches  of  solid  ice  are  available 
for  safe  fishing.  When  the  ice  first 
appears  and  there  is  no  snow  cover 
on  it,  bass  hold  deeper,  perhaps 
because  they  are  alarmed  by  foot 
travel  and  by  the  augering  of  holes 
through  the  new,  thin  ice.  As  winter 
progresses  the  ice  thickens  and  snow' 
deadens  the  sounds  of  angler  activity. 
When  this  happens  bass  move  into 
the  12-foot  to  18-foot  depths  for  a 
brief  period.  Then  they  offer  depend- 
able action. 

During  the  coldest  part  of  winter, 
bass  are  difficult  to  entice,  but  from 
mid-February  to  mid-March  they 
turn  on  again,  and  jigging  for  them  is 
productive. 

Our  records  show  that  midmorning 
and  midafternoon  are  prime  feeding 
periods,  but  occasional  catches  at 
sunset  have  made  us  fish  until  dark.  | pa  j 


Where  to  go 

Pennsylvania  has  many  good  bass  lakes,  but  you  may  want  to 

concentrate  your  efforts  only  on  those  that  contain  good  populations  of 
two-pounders  to  four-pounders.  Numerous  farm  ponds  throughout  the 
state  are  excellent  proving  grounds  for  winter  bassing,  and  the  following 

waters  have  rewarded  ice  anglers 

with  good  winter  bass  catches. 

• 

Lake  Wilhelm 

Mercer  County 

1,680  acres 

Lake  Arthur 

Butler  County 

3,225  acres 

Rose  Valley  Lake 

Lycoming  County 

396  acres 

Little  Buffalo 

Perry  County 

88  acres 

Gifford  Pinchot 

York  County 

340  acres 

Long  Arm  Dam 

York  County 

240  acres 

Promised  Land  Lake 

Pike  County 

422  acres 

Marsh  Creek  Lake 

Chester  County 

535  acres 
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Catch  two 
1 6-inchers 
in  a row. 
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The  Bicolor  Leatherneck 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


Streamer  flies  had  their  genesis 
early  in  the  history  of  fly  fishing.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  crude  flies 
fashioned  by  the  ancient 
Macedonians  probably  were 
attempts  to  represent  baitfish 
known  to  be  eaten  by  larger  fishes. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  in  the 
1700s  the  Eskimos  and  American 
Indians  were  fashioning  similar  lures 
of  bone  and  hair.  But  it  was 
I heodore  Gordon,  known  as  the 
father  of  the  American  dry  fly,  who 
began  the  development  of  the 
modern  streamer  By  with  his 
Bumblepuppy  patterns  late  in  the 
19th  century. 

Other  fly  dressers  soon  responded 
to  Gordon's  stimulus,  and  within  a 
few  years  many  patterns  now 
considered  “standard”  had  been 
created.  However,  the  maturation  of 
the  streamer  fly  didn’t  stop  there. 
Following  the  principles  of  form  and 
proportion  set  down  many  years  ago 
by  people  like  Carrie  Stevens  and 
Bill  Edson,  modern-day  tyers  have 
applied  new  materials  and 
techniques  to  the  classic  style.  As  a 
result,  many  new  patterns  are  found 
in  contemporary  fly  boxes  to 
supplement  the  traditional  ones. 

Formerly,  the  long-winged  flies 
dressed  to  represent  baitfish  were 
divided  into  two  categories.  Those 
dressed  with  hair  wings  were  called 
bucktails,  while  feather-winged  flies 


each,  an  eighth-inch  wide  with  hide 
intact.  Trim  the  rear  of  the  hide  strips  to 
a taper.  Measure  one  hook  shank  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  hide,  and  mark  the 
hide  with  a pen  at  this  point.  Coat  the 
bare  side  of  each  strip  with  contact 
cement  from  the  tip  to  the  mark.  After  a 
few  minutes  press  the  coated  surfaces 
together.  Then,  next  to  the  juncture  of 
the  strips,  cut  an  eighth-inch  slit 
lengthwise  in  the  hide  of  the  light  fur. 


2.  Clamp  a regular- 
shank  hook  (size  two  to 
six)  in  the  vise  and  tie  in 
black  monocord  thread 
behind  the  eye.  Cut  an 
eighth-inch  length  of  fine 
copper  wire  and  lash  it 
along  the  shank  from  the 
thread  tie-in  to  the  bend. 
Then  wind  the  thread 
forward  and  half-hitch  it 

hphinrl  thp  pvp 


3.  Remove  the  hook  from  the  vise  and 


insert  the  point  through  the  slit  in  the  light 
fur  strip.  Slide  the  wing  up  and  around  the 
bend  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  after-wing 
should  now  extend  from  the  rear  of  the 
bend,  and  the  free  ends  should  point  forward 
with  the  dark  strip  above  the  shank  and  the 
light  below.  Reclamp  the  hook  in  the  vise. 


were  known  as  streamers.  Inevitably, 
tyers  began  to  incorporate  both 
feathers  and  hair  in  certain  patterns, 
and  the  designation  of  bucktail  was 
eventually  dropped. 

Now  all  minnow-type  flies  are 
termed  streamers,  regardless  of  the 
wing  materials,  and  it’s  just  as  well— 
Now  we  have  streamers  with  wings 
neither  of  feathers  nor  of  hair. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  fur- 
strip  streamers. 

In  the  April  1981  Angler  1 
described  one  fur-strip  streamer  called 
the  Leatherneck,  dressed  with  a wing 
of  fur  on  a narrow  strip  of  hide.  I 
became  so  fascinated  with  the  action 
of  fur-strip  wings  in  the  water  that  I 
decided  to  carry  the  pattern  a step 
further  with  two-tone  wings—  dark 
on  the  back  and  light  underneath 
specifically  to  represent  our  common 
chubs  and  dace.  The  result  is  the 
Bicolor  Leatherneck,  this  month’s 
pattern. 

The  dark-back,  pale-belly  effect  of 
the  Bicolor’s  wing  is  achieved  with 
two  separate,  contrasting  fur  strips. 
The  rear  portions  of  the  hide  strips 
are  joined  together  with  contact 
cement  to  form  the  after-wing,  and 
the  fore  ends  are  left  open.  A small 
slit  is  cut  lengthwise  in  the  bottom 
hide  strip  adjacent  to  the  juncture; 
then  the  point  of  the  hook  is 
inserted  through  the  slit.  Sliding  the 
wing  up  and  around  the  bend 


properly  positions  the  free  ends  of 
the  strips  with  the  dark  fur  above  the 
shank  and  the  light  below.  A body 
of  fine  copper  wire  is  then  wound, 
and  the  fore  ends  of  the  fur  strips 
are  tied  off  in  front.  1 like  to  apply  a 
throat  of  scarlet  hackle  barbules  to 
add  a small  splash  of  color,  but  this 
feature  is  optional. 

Almost  any  contrasting  furs  may 
be  used  for  the  Bicolor 
Leatherneck’s  wings.  My  preferences 
are  the  long-fibered  furs  of  rabbit, 
muskrat,  or  mink.  A combination  of 
dark  mink  or  muskrat  above  and 
white  rabbit  below  has  proven 
effective.  1 like  to  leave  the  shiny 
guard  hairs  intact  because  they  add 
a sheen  to  the  otherwise  dull  fur. 

The  strips  should  be  cut  sufficiently 
wide  to  accommodate  safe  insertion 
of  the  hook.  I’ve  found  a width  of 
one-eighth  inch  about  right  for  a size 
four  hook.  The  hides  should  be  well- 
cured,  supple,  and  relatively  thin. 

Fur-strip  streamer  wings  generally 
have  more  bulk  than  standard  hair 
or  feather  wings,  and  a lower  center 
of  gravity  is  required  to  permit  the 
fly  to  swim  upright  properly.  For 
this  reason  1 prefer  hooks  of 
standard  length  instead  of  long- 
shanked  hooks.  I first  determine  the 
fly’s  length  and  select  a regular- 
shank  hook  measuring  about  one- 
half  that  length.  Thus,  if  I’m 
dressing  a Bicolor  2'A  inches  long. 


I’ll  select  a size  four  regular  hook 
instead  of  a 3X  long  in  size  eight, 
which  has  the  same  overall  length 
but  a considerably  smaller  gap. 

The  pattern’s  after-wing-  the 
cemented  portion — may  appear  stiff 
when  freshly  dressed.  However,  like 
most  leathers  the  hide  becomes  soft 
and  pliable  when  soaked.  In  use  the 
fly  is  extremely  responsive  to  a 
twitching  retrieve.  There  is  a hinge 
effect  where  the  after-wing  joins  the 
hook.  The  action  is  accentuated  by 
the  weight  in  the  forward  half  of  the 
fly,  which  causes  it  to  dip  nose-down 
between  twitches.  Owing  to  the 
width  of  the  hide  strips  there  is  little 
sideways  motion  in  the  after-wing. 
This  is  an  advantage  because  it 
prevents  the  wing  from  fouling  on  the 
bend  of  the  hook. 

The  Bicolor  Leatherneck  has  been 
a good  producer  on  both  trout  and 
bass,  and  I have  a hunch  it  will  take 
walleyes,  too,  fished  slowly  and 
deeply  with  a sinking  line.  I dress 
the  pattern  in  sizes  two  to  six,  with 
the  edge  going  to  size  four.  The 
soaked  fur  wing  holds  quite  a bit  of 
water  and  the  pattern  is  rather 
cumbersome  to  cast  with  light  rods 
carrying  three-weight  or  four-weight 
lines.  However,  a six-weight  outfit 
throws  the  fly  with  ease.  Just  fish  it 
slowly  with  sharp  twitches  to 
activate  the  soft  fur.  The  current  will 
do  the  rest.  | pa  ) 


4.  Hold  the  wing  in  position  with 
your  left  hand  and  part  the  fur  above 
and  below  the  shank  at  the  top  of 
the  bend.  Then  make  a few  turns  of 
wire,  binding  the  fur  strips  to  the 
shank  in  their  respective  positions, 
above  and  below. 


5.  Bend  the  fur  strips 
backward  and  hold  them 
out  of  the  way  while  you 
wind  the  copper  wire 
forward  in  close  turns.  Tie 
it  off  at  the  head  and  trim 
the  excess  wire. 


XV 


6.  Stretch  the  dark  fur  strip  over  the  wire 
body  and  tie  it  off  in  front.  Then  stretch  the 
light  strip  underneath  the  body  and  tie  it  off. 
Trim  the  excess  strips  to  a taper  at  the  head. 
Optionally,  bind  a throat  of  scarlet  hackle 
barbules  underneath  the  head.  Finally,  whip- 
finish  the  head  and  apply  head  cement. 
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Zane  Grew  the  man  who  loved  the  Delaware  River. 


Pennsylvania  Angler 


ZANE 

GREYS 

RIVER 

by  G.  M.  Farley 


Zane  Grey’s  Lackawaxen  home  as  it  appears  today. 


T 

JBkhe  Delaware  ran  quietly  and  mysteriously  in  the 
light  of  early  dawn.  Low  voices  came  occasionally  from 
the  fog-shrouded  waters  where  the  boats  lay  hidden.  The 
sky  brightened,  the  scattered  clouds  became  tinged  with 
pink,  and  the  mist  hanging  over  the  river  took  on  a pale 
violet  color. 

A man  and  two  small  boys,  jacketed  against  the  spring 
chill,  the  boys  wearing  bright  orange  life  jackets,  loaded 
their  boat.  They  shoved  it  into  the  water,  started  the 
motor,  and  disappeared  into  the  fog.  Soon  the  scene  was 
once  again  wrapped  in  silent  tranquility,  and  the  sun 
touched  the  Pennsylvania  hills.  A few  yards  away  the 
Lackawaxen  flowed  quietly  into  the  Delaware. 

Zane  Grey  lived  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  He 
called  it  “Cottage  Point,”  built  a home  there,  and  after 
discontinuing  his  dentistry  practice,  settled  down  to 
become  a writer.  He  worked  hard  and  for  relaxation 
fished  the  waters  surrounding  his  home.  He  probably  did 
more  to  publicize  the  Delaware’s  fishing  qualities  than 
any  other  man.  His  first  published  story  was  entitled,  "A 
Day  on  the  Delaware,”  which  appeared  in  Recreation 
Magazine  in  May  1902. 

About  1932  Grey  turned  his  large  home  over  to  Alvah 
James,  the  man  who  acquainted  him  with  Buffalo  Jones, 
and,  consequently,  with  fame.  After  Grey’s' death,  Mrs. 
Grey  sold  the  property  to  James’s  daughter  Helen  who 


still  owns  it.  For  several  years  it  was  the  Zane  Grey  Inn 
and  Museum.  Recently  the  inn  was  closed,  but  the 
museum  remains  open  to  the  public  for  a nominal  fee. 

In  the  museum  there  is  tangible  proof  of  why  the 
Delaware  held  such  fascination  for  the  aspiring  writer. 
Two  mounted  bass  still  grace  the  wall,  bass  that  would 
make  any  angler  proud. 

How  Zane  found  out  about  the  Delaware  is  not 
known.  He  fished  it  once  and  found  it  to  be  an  angler’s 
delight.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  a lot  of  people  visited 
Lackawaxen  from  New'  York,  and  most  of  them  stayed  at 
the  Delaware  House.  It  was  here,  while  on  a canoe  trip 
with  his  brother  R.C.,  that  Zane  Grey  met  the  young 
Lina  Elise  Roth,  who  became  his  wife  five  years  later. 

The  Delaware  House  is  gone  and  few  people  who  fish 
from  Cottage  Point  realize  that  Zane  Grey  once  owned 
nearly  1,000  acres  in  the  area,  and  won  his  battle  for 
fame  in  the  large  white  house. 

While  Grey  had  nothing  to  say  about  shad,  he 
certainly  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  black  bass,  and 
fishermen  today,  when  the  shad  have  disappeared  for  the 
season,  continue  to  seek  out  the  green  pools  in  hopes  of 


G.  M.  Farley  has  made  a lifetime  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Zane  Grey.  Farley  has  written  nearly  400 
articles  and  short  stories  about  Zane  Grey,  and  Portals 
Press  will  soon  publish  G.  M.  Farley's  book,  Zane  Grey: 
The  Man  and  his  Works. 
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hooking  that  big  one.  He  also  wrote  of  the  monstrous 
pike  lurking  in  the  deep  pools,  and  spoke  of  a 26-inch 
bass. hanging  on  his  wall. 

w 7 

^^lo  doubt  bass  fishing  on  the  Delaware  has  changed  in  the 

^Ipast  70  years,  as  it  has  in  almost  all  of  America’s  rivers, 
nut  by  careful  conservation  practices  Pennsylvania  has 
kept  these  waters  from  becoming  polluted  and  over- 
fished. The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  purchased 
Cottage  Point,  and  it  is  now  open  to  the  public.  There  is 
a small  space  where  mobile  homes  can  be  parked,  and 
lodging  is  available  in  the  area. 

When  the  shad  are  moving  upstream  there  is  a lot  of 
action  on  the  river  from  daybreak  until  after  dark,  and 
some  nice  catches  are  brought  in. 

While  boat  fishermen  lace  the  waters  of  the  Delaware, 
fly  fishermen  wade  the  Lackawaxen  for  trout.  Others  fish 
from  shore  or  from  the  huge  boulders  overlooking  deep 
pools.  While  some  complain  of  having  no  luck,  others 
stand  with  quivering  fishing  rods  bent  in  a familiar  arc, 
and  still  others  proudly  display  their  catches. 

In  Zane  Grey's  book  Tales  of  Fresh- Water  Fishing,  he 
wrote: 

Winding  among  the  Blue  Hills  of  Pennsylvania 
there  is  a swift  amber  stream  that  the  Indians 
named  l.ack-a-wax-en.  The  literal  translation  no 
one  seems  to  know,  but  it  must  mean,  in  mystical 
and  imaginative  Delaware,  the  brown  water  that 
turns  and  whispers  and  tumbles. 

He  was  not  far  wrong,  because  the  name  actually 
means  “swift  waters.” 

The  story  is  titled  “The  Lord  of  Lackawaxen  Creek  - 
1908,”  and  it  is  about  a huge  bass  that  lived  in  a pool 
near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  In  the  story  the 
author  was  never  able  to  land  the  bass.  He  spoke  of  the 
black  bass  as  a newcomer  to  these  waters,  and  in  a sense 
he  was  correct.  Black  bass  were  introduced  to 
Pennsylvania’s  streams,  and  incidentally,  the  Delaware 
was  the  first  on  October  26.  1870,  by  a group  of  Easton 
and  Philadelphia  fishermen.  The  venture  proved 
successful  and  plants  were  later  made  in  the  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

By  1873  the  Delaware  had  become  popular  for  its  bass 
fishing  and  was  supplying  fish  for  stocking  other  streams. 
1 oday,  bass  of  24  inches  and  larger  can  be  taken  from  the 
Delaware. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Zane  Grey’s  home  is  Mast 
Hope  Brook,  a tributary  of  the  Delaware.  T his  spot  was 
also  one  of  Zane  Grey’s  favorite  fishing  spots,  and 
according  to  a story  written  in  1910  there  were  some 
exceptional  trout  in  it.  He  started  the  story  by  saying, 

“Of  the  myriad  of  streams  that  Cedar,  Reddy,  and  1 have 
fished  in.  Mast  Hope  Brook  is  the  one  beyond  compare.” 

On  this  particular  excursion  his  brother  out-fished  him. 
Reddy  (R.C.)  finished  with  a limit,  none  under  10  inches. 
Zane  produced  a 15-inch  beauty,  and  Cedar  (Ellsworth) 
eclipsed  their  joy  by  revealing  a trout  of  18  inches. 

By  this  time  the  aspiring  writer  had  fished  the  Gulf 
Stream  for  sailfish,  the  waters  of  Cuba,  Nassau, 

Yucatan,  and  Mexico,  and  had  explored  and  fished  the 
unknown  Santa  Rosa  River.  Yet  it  was  the  Delaware  he 
returned  to  and  praised  the  highest.  He  knew  the  waters 
intimately  from  Hancock  to  Port  Jervis.  In  1907  he 
wrote: 


1 have  caught  a good  many  Delaware  bass 
running  over  six  pounds,  and  1 want  to  say  that 
these  long,  black  and  bronze  fellows,  peculiar  to 
the  swift  water  of  this  river,  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  gamy  fish  that  swim.  1 never  get  tired  of 
studying  them  and  catching  them. 

The  Lackawaxen  flows  into  the  Delaware  about  15 
miles  north  of  Interstate  84.  and  some  30  miles  east  of 
Scranton.  From  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.  Route  97  winds  north 
past  a rickety  toll  bridge,  a relic  of  the  old  canal  days, 
less  than  a half-mile  from  the  Zane  Grey  home.  Coming 
from  the  west,  Pennsylvania  Route  590  goes  into  the 
hamlet  of  Lackawaxen  and  offers  the  tourist  some 
breathtaking  scenery.  For  several  miles  it  follows 
alongside  the  river  which  gives  the  hamlet  its  name. 

Zane  Grey  left  Lackawaxen  in  1918  to  be  near  the  big 
game-fishing  grounds  off  Catalina  Island,  California,  but 
as  late  as  1928  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and  the  river 
he  loved.  On  November  3,  1933,  Grey  wrote  to  his  friend 
Alvah  James: 

I have  your  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Contrary  to  most  of  your  letters,  it  had  only  one  or 
two  paragraphs  of  that  subjective,  mystic 
thought  of  yours.  This,  1 presume,  is 
accountable  to  the  fact  that  you  are  at  the  old 
stomping  ground  on  the  Delaware.  It  sure  made  me 
homesick. 

Just  to  get  your  letter  made  me  see  the  old 
familiar  places  as  vividly  as  if  1 had  been  there.  I 
could  see  the  October  colors  on  the  hills  and  the 
old  Delaware  winding  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  purple  asters  blooming  along  the  trails,  the 
smokey  Indian  summer  colors  and  the  smell  of  the  pine. 

I I 

did  not  return  to  see  the  colored  hills  or  smell  the 
^ ^fragrant  pine  or  fish  the  pools  of  his  river.  His  remains 
were  shipped  back  and  he  is  buried  beside  his  wife  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  a few  yards  south  of  his  old 
home. 

In  1906  or  1907,  Alvah  James,  already  famous  as  an 
explorer  and  writer,  had  introduced  Zane  Grey  to  Col. 
Charles  J.  “Buffalo”  Jones  who  was  in  the  East  raising 
funds  for  a trip  to  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Jones  permitted  the  aspiring  writer  to  accompany  him  on 
the  trip,  a trip  that  produced  The  Last  of  the  Plainsmen, 
Roping  Lions  in  the  Grant / Canyon,  Don,  the  Story  of  a 
Lion  Dog,  The  Young  Lion  Desert,  and  the  famous 
Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage. 

Alvah  James  followed  his  wife’s  death  by  only  a few 
hours,  and  later  Mrs.  Zane  Grey  sold  the  home  to  Helen 
James  who  still  owns  it.  Even  though  in  her  seventies, 
she  is  very  active,  bubbling  with  humor,  and  greets 
everyone  with  a warm,  heartfelt  smile.  She  and  her 
husband  A1  Davis  delight  in  showing  people  through  the 
interesting  Zane  Grey  Museum,  which  may  soon  be  listed 
on  the  national  register  of  historic  places  in  America,  and 
discussing  both  Grey  and  Alvah  James  to  everyone  who 
is  interested.  1 

Whether  a person  is  visiting  the  Zane  Grey  home  or 
Zane  Grey’s  river  to  fish,  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  quiet  village,  the  soft  sound  of  the  converging 
waters,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  pines  have 
a soothing  effect  on  visitors.  They  do  not  wonder  that 
such  an  isolated,  lonely  spot  could  produce  such  a man 
as  Zane  Grey.  I pa] 
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D ring  this,  the  1 17th  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  the  nine-member  panel 
met  four  times:  July  27,  1981; 
October  17,  1981;  January  23,  1982; 
and  May  1,  1982. 

Details  of  the  Commission’s 
operations  and  achievements  follow 
in  the  individual  bureau  and  division 
reports.  Some  highlights  of  this  year 
need  emphasis. 

Commissioner  Walter  Gibbs  was 
elected  president  for  this  fiscal  year, 
with  Commissioner  Kern  serving  as 
vice  president. 

Operation  FUTURE 

Operation  FUTURE  (Fisheries 
Utilization  Through  User  and 
Resource  Evalution),  which  affects 
all  phases  of  the  Commission’s 
operations,  was  adopted  as  a policy 
in  this  fiscal  year  and  is  the 
outstanding  accomplishment  for 
more  than  just  the  year-  perhaps  for 
many  decades.  The  Commission 
went  on  record  adopting  a policy  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of 
resources: 

“It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Fish 
Commission  to  protect,  conserve  and 
enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of 
the  fishery  resource  of  this 
Commonwealth,  including  reptiles 
and  amphibians — and  to  provide 
continued  and  varied  angling 
opportunities  through  specific 
inventory,  classification  and 
management  of  that  resource.  To 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  policy, 
the  Commission  will:  (1)  establish 
and  maintain  a current  data  base  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
aquatic  and  fishery  resource  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  effective 
environmental  protection  and 
resource  conservation;  (2)  develop 
statewide  management  programs  to 
assure  consistent  treatment  of  all 
resources  within  any  given  class. 
Similar  waters  will  be  managed  to 
meet  the  same  objectives  under  the 
same  philosophy  on  a statewide 
basis;  (3)  manage  self-sustaining  fish 
populations  as  a renewable  natural 
resource  to  conserve  that  resource 
and  the  angling  it  provides;  (4)  use 
hatchery  fish  to  provide  recreation 


in  those  waters  where  fish 
populations  are  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  fishery  at  desired  levels; 
(5)  develop  appropriate  regulations 
and  operational  strategies  to  replace 
policies  that  are  not  compatible  with 
management  through  resource 
classification.” 

The  Commission  continued  its 
intensified  training  sessions  for 
deputy  waterways  patrolmen,  using 
full-week  sessions  as  well  as 
successive  long  weekends.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  our  deputies  have  now 
received  at  least  basic  training. 

Our  work  in  fields  outside  the 
Commonwealth  included  chairing 
the  Alosid  Workshop  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  of 
which  I am  vice  chairman.  The 
results  of  that  workshop  included  a 
request  for  a proposal  on  a 
coastwide  management  plan  for 
American  shad  and  river  herring, 
which  is  now  underway  and 
contracted  with  all  15  Atlantic  Coast 
states  participating.  We  have  taken 
part  in  a number  of  meetings  with 
northeast  fisheries  agencies  and 
other  workshops,  including  the 
National  Fisheries  Academy  at 
Feetown,  West  Virginia.  We  hosted 
the  meeting  of  all  the  state  directors 
of  the  Northeast  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  at  Stackhouse 
Training  Center. 

During  the  year  we  saw  the 
finalization  of  a merger  of  the  two 
cooperative  research  units  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  With 
the  federal  establishment  trying  to 
abolish  these  cooperative  research 
units,  we  found  an  economy  move 
feasible  by  merging  them  into  the 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Research  Units,  both  housed  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  where,  in  an 
extremely  friendly  atmosphere  at  the 
University,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
positive  results. 

Using  the  expanded  authority 
given  to  us  under  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code,  we  asserted  authority  with  the 
Borough  of  Quakertown  in  Bucks 
County  in  a matter  concerning 
improperly  treated  sewage,  and  we 
believe  our  efforts  were  influential  in 
positive  action  to  find  interim  and 


long-term  solutions  to  a 12-year-old 
problem. 

Shad  restoration 

As  we  worked  toward  possible 
settlement  with  the  public  utilities  in 
the  lower  Susquehanna  through  our 
continuing  litigation  before  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  our  interim  shad 
restoration  efforts  at  Conowingo 
Dam  got  the  most  favorable  results 
in  the  last  10  years.  Over  2,000 
American  shad  were  caught  in  the 
trap  and  lift,  and  over  800  of  these 
were  passed  around  all  four  dams 
and  returned  as  pre-spawn  adults  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Harrisburg.  At  the  same  time,  we 
continued  our  out-of-basin 
transplants  from  the  Connecticut 
River  and  this  year  from  the  Hudson 
River;  all  these  shad  went  into 
upstream  portions  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Eggs  from  the  James 
River,  York  River,  and  even  the 
Columbia  River  went  through  our 
Van  Dyke  hatchery,  with  the 
resulting  release  in  the  fall  of  over  2 
million  juvenile  shad. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  additional 
revenues  through  an  increase  in  our 
license  fees  were  dragged  out  with 
the  defeat  of  one  bill  in  the  House 
and  finally  an  amendment  to  a 
previously  passed  House  bill  by  the 
Senate.  House  bdl  1244  was  passed 
unanimously  in  the  Senate  with  that 
increase,  and  three  days  later  in  the 
House  by  a substantial  margin  to 
provide  for  increased  license  fees 
beginning  in  January  1983.  At  the 
same  time,  frugalities  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  allowed  us  to  lapse,  or  keep 
in  our  reserve  for  continuing 
operations,  over  $ 1 . 1 million. 

The  Commission  is,  as  usual, 
grateful  for  the  support  and 
meaningful  help  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Trout  Unlimited, 
B.A.S.S.,  and  independent 
organizations  whose  involvement 
and  support  enable  us  to  continue 
our  role  as  an  independent 
administrative  agency.  We  are  also 
most  grateful  to  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  for  its 
understanding  and  helpfulness. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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Office  of  Information 

The  dissemination  of  information 
to  the  public  and  education  of  the 
public  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission’s  Office  of 
Information.  The  office  maintains  a 
broad-based  public  information 
program  that  takes  on  many  varied 
forms.  One-on-one  contact,  speaking 
engagements,  shows  and  exhibits, 
education  workshops,  a news  release 
program,  special  publications, 
fishing  seminars,  radio 
programming,  an  angler  awards 
program,  PLAY,  and  the  Common- 
wealth’s official  fishing  and  boating 
magazine,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  are 
just  some  of  the  tools  used  to  meet 
this  mandated  responsibility. 

Although  long  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest  information/education 
programs  of  any  conservation 
agency  in  the  United  States,  the 
Office  of  Information’s  activities 
during  the  past  year  could  be 
characterized  by  change  and  new 
direction.  Those  changes  reflect  not 
only  new  personnel,  but  a sincere 
effort  to  do  what  is  already  a good 
job  even  better.  Some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Commission's 
information  program  during  the  past 
year  follow. 

The  magazine 

Pennsylvania  Angler  underwent 
many  editorial  and  format 
changes  during  the  past  year.  The 
format  now  includes  32  pages  on 
coated  stock  with  full  color 
appearing  on  the  inside  of  the 


magazine  for  the  first  time  in  its  51- 
year  history.  The  magazine  also  has 
a new  masthead,  new  column 
headlines,  an  expansion  of  the 
“Currents”  section,  and  a redesigned 
title  page. 

The  changes  were  more  than  a 
face  lift  They  also  involved  the 
editorial  content  of  the  magazine  as 
well.  New  columns  and  features  were 
created  (“The  Law  and  You,” 
“Boating,”  “Book  Review,” 

“Profile”).  Some  old  ones  were 
changed  or  remained  the  same 
(“Leaky  Boots”  became  “Mail,” 
Chauncy  Lively’s  works,  “Straight 
Talk,”  “Anglers  Notebook”),  and 
some  were  dropped.  Even  the  feature 
articles  themselves  took  on  a new 
look  how-to  and  where-to  articles 
became  the  mainstay  of  the 
magazine. 

How  has  the  new  Angler  been 
received  by  the  readers?  So  far  the 
results  have  been  “outstanding.”  The 
bottom  line  says  it  best-  circulation 
is  on  the  way  up. 

Awards 

Over  1,200  Angler  Awards  were 
issued  during  the  calendar  year.  New 
state  records  were  established  for 
bullhead  (2  lbs.,  15'A  oz.), 
largemouth  bass  (9  lbs.,  7%  oz.), 
Chinook  salmon  (24  lbs.,  7 oz.), 
striped  bass  (22  lbs.,  4 oz.),  and 
steelhead  (15  lbs.,  9 oz.).  In  fact,  the 
steelhead  record  was  broken  five 
times  during  1982. 

The  Commission  also  issued  some 
329  Conservation  Award  certificates 
to  adults  and  18  Conservation 
Service  Awards  to  adults  and 
organizations  who  rendered 
outstanding  service  in  the  form  of 
conservation  activities. 

Deputy  Information/Educa- 
tion Corps 

One  new  direction  for  the 
Commission  has  been  the  formation 
of  a Deputy  Information  and 
Education  Corps.  The  I I individuals 
chosen  were  all  selected  not  only  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  resource  we 
manage,  but  for  a sincere  desire  to 
spread  the  word,  to  young  and  old 
alike,  about  the  value  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources. 

The  volunteers  distribute  PLAY 
materials,  give  talks  to  various 
organizations,  help  staff  exhibits. 


and  generally  communicate  with  the 
public  about  fish,  fishing,  the 
Commission,  and  what  its  employees 
“do  for  a living.”  Based  on  the 
success  of  this  program,  the  Corps  is 
tabbed  for  expansion  this  coming 
year. 

Field  fishing  seminars 

During  the  year  the  Commission 
conducted  its  first  Field  Fishing 
Seminar — a 4'/2-mile  float  trip 
down  the  Juniata  River.  Jointly 
organized  by  the  Office  of 
Information  and  the  Southcentral 
Law  Enforcement  Region,  the 
seminar  was  the  pilot  for  a series  of 
“hands-on”  fishing  education 
programs. 

How  successful  was  the  seminar? 
The  answer  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  one  of  its 
participants — “Super!  When’s  the 
next  trip?” 

Media  relations 

A greatly  expanded  news  release 
program  highlighted  the  Office’s 
accomplishments  in  the  area  of 
media  relations.  Concentration  of 
effort  in  this  area  has  resulted  in 
more  than  a 300-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  press  releases 
generated  this  year  as  compared  with 
last  year’s  output. 

Greater  emphasis  was  also  placed 
on  the  diversity  of  materials 
produced.  Topics  ranged  from 
littering,  to  stocking  and 
management,  to  acid  precipitation 
and  virtually  every  subject  in 
between. 

PLAY 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth  (PLAY)  underwent 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  changes 
of  any  information  program  during 
the  past  year.  Originally,  PLAY  was 
created  to  reach  the  young  angler 
(and  future  angler)  with  information 
about  fishing  techniques,  boating 
safety,  and  conservation  ethics. 
During  the  past  year  the  materials 
created  for  the  program  have  been 
redesigned  to  reach  youngsters  at  the 
fourth  through  sixth  grade  level.  The 
new  materials  feature  short  articles 
on  a variety  of  subjects  along  with 
puzzles,  word  games,  and  cartoon- 
styled  art  that  not  only  provide 
information  but  promote  reading, 
math,  and  logic  skills  as  well. 
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New  to  the  Office  of  Information's  PL  A Y Program  is  the  creation  of  a full-color  eight- 
page  tabloid.  Copies  of  the  publication,  designed  for  use  by  teachers  as  part  of  an 
elementary  school  curriculum,  will  he  distributed  to  every  fourth  grade,  fifth  grade, 
and  sixth  grade  student  in  the  state  during  1983.  For  complete  PLA  Y details,  contact: 
PLA  Y,  Office  of  Information.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Publications 

The  Office  of  Information 
maintains  an  active  special 
publications  and  promotion 
campaign.  Special  publications 
include  both  free  and  paid  literature 
and  include  some  26  different  titles. 

The  Commission  boasts  a number 
of  promotion  items  that  range  from 
educational  wall  charts  to  the 
popular  Pennsylvania  Anglers' 
Cookbook.  These  not  only  provide  a 
source  of  income  for  the 
Commission,  but  judging  by  their 
popularity,  also  serve  as  valuable 
public  relations  tools. 

New  items  “hot  off  the  press”  for 
the  upcoming  show  season  include 
salamander  and  cold-water  fish 
charts  and  a new  mesh  “I’m  a 
Pennsylvania  Angler”  ball  cap. 

Radio  programming 

Another  new  direction  for  the 
Office  of  Information  has  been  radio 
programming.  Where  PLAY  offers 
the  Commission  an  outstanding 
opportunity  to  reach  young  anglers, 
radio  offers  us  a chance  to 
communicate  with  the  vast  audience 
it  reaches  (over  90  percent  of  all 
Pennsylvanians).  Last  August  the 
Commission  began  producing 
inhouse  and  distributing  a three- 
minute  radio  program  that  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  fishery 
resource  found  in  the 
Commonwealth. 


A pre-production  market  survey 
indicated  that  as  many  as  200 
Pennsylvania  stations  might  offer 
our  programming.  The  material 
distributed  has  been  well  received, 
and  new  stations  are  joining  our 
“network”  every  week. 


Bureau  of  Waterways 

The  Bureau  of  Waterways, 
comprised  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division,  the  Marine  Services/ Boat 
Registration  Division,  and  the 
Boating  Education  Section,  has 
developed  and  continues  to  improve 
comprehensive  fishing  and  boating 
programs.  Most  visible  of  the 
Bureau  is  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division,  whose  activities  in 
protecting  fishery  resources  are  well- 
known.  Their  many  hours  of  boat 
patrol  also  bring  them  in  contact 
with  many  Commonwealth  boaters. 

The  Boat  Registration  Division 
works  behind  the  scenes  providing 
boat  owners  with  security  against 
boat  theft  through  a system  of 
registering  boats  and  ensuring 
ownership  before  validating  each 
registration.  The  revenue  collected 
through  the  registration  system 


provides  the  bread  and  butter  with 
which  the  Commission  is  able  to 
provide  its  services. 

The  small  Boating  Education 
Section’s  staff  works  to  pass  along  its 
expertise  and  knowledge  to  provide 
the  most  enjoyable  and  safe  boating 
experiences.  Through  their  efforts, 
hundreds  of  novice  boaters  are 
introduced  to  safe  boating. 

Boating  Education  Section 

The  Commission’s  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  Program,  Implement- 
ing Boating:  A Practical  Approach 
to  Instructional  Method  is 
continuing  to  grow  in  popularity. 

The  course  was  primarily  designed 
to  assist  instructors  in  presenting 
small-boat  safety  information,  which 
requires  the  student  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  on-the-water 
recreation.  The  pattern  of  instruction 
set  forward  by  the  program  is 
explanation,  demonstration,  and 
practice.  The  accompanying  manual, 
developed  by  the  Commission  for 
the  program’s  instructors,  has  just 
recently  been  printed  on  waterproof 
paper,  which  permits  poolside  as 
well  as  on-the-water  use. 

An  important  development  in  the 
area  of  safety  on  the  water  is  the 
Commission’s  River  Rescue 
Awareness  Program,  which  was 
highlighted  by  a state  conference  held 
in  Harrisburg  this  past  fall.  The 
program  and  the  conference  stress 
safe  rescue  techniques.  The  number 
of  persons  using  the  state’s 
waterways  is  growing,  so  to  deal 
more  successfully  with  this  increased 
interest  in  water-related  activities 
and  the  water  emergencies  they 
sometimes  bring,  the  Commission 
developed  a program  to  assist  water 
rescue  personnel. 

Rescue  responsibilities  have  grown 
to  include  a number  of  concerns: 
low-head  dams,  icy-cold  water,  river 
obstructions,  and  Hood  stage 
conditions,  all  representing  hazards 
to  the  rescuer.  With  the 
Commission’s  rescue  program,  the 
risk  encountered  can  be  predicted 
and  avoided. 

The  Commission’s  goal  is  that  not 
only  the  rescuers  achieve  a higher 
level  of  competence,  but  that  rescue 
personnel  attending  the  program 
become  knowledgeable  enough  to 
return  to  their  local  organizations 
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and  help  educate  their  communities 
to  basic  boating  and  water  safety 
ideals. 

The  Commission’s  Personal 
Flotation  Device  Program,  included 
in  both  Implementing  Boating  and 
the  river  rescue  program,  has  been 
recognized  nationally  and  is  a basic 
presentation  on  the  proper  use  of 
PFDs. 

Boating  accidents 

There  were  some  31  reported 
boating  fatalities  in  1982.  While  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  itself  was 
sunny  and  clear  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  rain-swollen 
streams  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
eight  lives  over  the  weekend. 

Another  accident  of  note  involved  a 
commercial  passenger-carrying 
vessel  and  a recreational  runabout 
on  Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford 
County.  This  accident  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  two  lives  and  injuries  to  more 
than  30  persons. 

In  1982,  the  non-use  of  PFDs, 
operating  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  and  the  hydraulic  action  of 
dams  played  a major  part  in  causing 
fatalities.  The  southwest  corner  of 
the  state,  with  its  diversified  boating 
waterways  and  large  group  of 
users,  again  showed  a concentra- 
tion of  serious  accidents. 

This  year  several  public  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Senate  Game 


Law  Enforcement  Division 


The  most  important  information  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division  has 
received  in  the  past  1 16  years  came  last 
May:  Radios!  After  several  years  of 
both  strategic  and  financial  planning, 
all  patrol  cars  are  equipped  with  100- 
watt  mobile  radios.  Additionally,  a 
number  of  20-watt  portables  and  six- 
watt  handitalkies  were  purchased.  The 
radios  provide  better  protection  for 
officers,  and  they  help  the  officers 
perform  their  duties  more  efficiently. 

Other  new  items  include  new 
sidearms  for  the  salaried  officers.  Each 
officer  is  now  issued  a four-inch, 
stainless  steel  . 357-caliber  revolver. 
Stainless  steel  withstands  the  rigors  of 
weather  and  water  better  than  blued 
steel.  Through  competitive  bidding 
and  trading  all  our  previous  weapons. 


and  Fisheries  Committee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Wilt.  The  purpose  of  these 
hearings  was  to  make  a study  to 
determine  whether  operators  of 
powerboats  should  have  some 
formal  training  before  operating 
boats.  The  input  at  these  hearings  is 
still  under  review',  and  no  decisions 
have  been  made. 

Overall,  accidents  this  year 
showed  neither  a sizable  increase 
nor  decrease  in  comparison  with 
past  years’  numbers. 


Boat  registrations 

For  the  19th  consecutive  year,  the 
number  of  boat  registrations 
increased.  This  year  nearly  217.000 
registrations  were  processed,  an 
increase  of  about  7.000  over  last 
year.  One  item  not  increased  was  the 
registration  fee  for  pleasure  boats. 
The  fee  remains  $4  for  boats  up  to 
16  feet  and  S6  for  boats  16  feet  and 
longer.  These  fees  have  not  increased 
since  1963  when  Act  400  was  passed, 
which  provides  for  registration  of 
boats  in  accordance  with  the 
federally  approved  numbering 
system. 

Dealer  registrations  were 
scrutinized  during  the  year  to  make 
certain  all  applicants  met  marine 
dealer  requirements  prior  to  being 
issued  a boat  dealer  registration. 


the  Division  secured  the  new  weapons 
at  no  cost  to  the  Commission. 

Training  for  all  patrolmen  occupied  a 
good  portion  of  time  during  1982.  The 
annual  inservice  training  for  full-time 
officers  included  subjects  such  as 
search  and  seizure,  the  misdemeanor 
process,  new  regulations,  and  prior 
years’  accomplishments.  Part-time 
officers  continued  to  attend  the 
required  training,  consisting  of  topics 
such  as  laws  of  arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  use  of  force,  laws  and 
regulations,  officer  image,  fisheries 
management,  watercraft  safety. 
Commission  public  relations 
programs,  the  Game  Law,  and  stream 
improvement.  Presently,  over  80 
percent  of  all  deputies  attended  the 
mandatory  training  sessions.  By  July 
31,  1983,  attendance  will  be  100 
percent. 


Approximately  one-third  the  number 
of  applicants  failed  to  qualify  as 
dealers  in  accordance  with  Commis- 
sion regulations. 


Marine  Services  Division 

The  Marine  Services  Division  is 
continuing  to  replace  and  update  the 
Commission's  patrol  boat  fleet. 
Within  the  past  year,  seven  new 
boats  and  engines  and  four  new 
trailers  have  been  purchased  and 
placed  into  service.  This  new 
equipment  has  been  used  to  replace 
six  aging  patrol  boats,  which  were 
phased  out  of  service. 

The  passenger-for-hire  vessels  and 
operators  have  been  active  on  state 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  certification  of  26  operators  and 
the  issuing  of  1 1 certificates  of 
inspection  for  passenger-for-hire 
vessels. 

The  boat  capacity  plate  program 
also  remains  active.  In  this  program, 
owners  of  boats,  built  before  1972 
that  do  not  have  capacity  plates 
attached  by  the  manufacturers,  may 
obtain  one  from  the  Commission. 
Capacities  are  computed  based  on 
the  size  and  type  of  boat.  The  owner 
then  receives  a small  metal  plate, 
which  he  attaches  to  his  boat. 

During  the  year.  1.805  plates  were 
issued. 


Training  is  greatly  benefiting  our 
enforcement  effort.  In  fiscal  year  1981- 
82,  10.851  persons  were  prosecuted 
and  20.681  persons  received  warnings 
for  violating  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code. 
A total  of  449  pollution  cases  were 
investigated,  with  S240.323  paid  in 
fines  or  payments  in  lieu  of 
prosecution. 

Worthy  of  note  are  two  jury  cases 
involving  misdemeanors  in  Erie 
County.  One  was  a commercial  fishing 
violation  and  the  other  involved  a 
disturbance  of  a watershed  vv  ithout  the 
proper  permits.  The  Letort  Creek 
pollution  incident  was  closed  via  an 
agreement  in  lieu  of  prosecution 
requiring  S 10.000  payment  to  both  the 
Fish  Fund  and  Clean  Streams  Fund. 
Unlawful  snaggers  of  breeding  fish 
were  prosecuted  for  taking  salmon  and 
walleye. 
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The  Law  Enforcement  Division's  new  100-watt  radios  are  part 
of  a car-to-car  mobile  communications  system  that  lets  officers 
contact  the  county  police  radio  system.  Future  plans  include 
placing  base  radio  stations  in  each  regional  law  enforcement 
office,  in  the  Harrisburg  office,  and  in  the  Walnut  Creek  Station. 


Training,  which  has  been  a major  emphasis  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  provides  officers  with  intensive,  inservice 
preparation  in  areas  such  as  the  misdemeanor  process,  new 
regulations,  search  and  seizure,  use  of  force,  fisheries 
management,  and  watercraft  safety. 


When  officers  were  not  apprehend- 
ing violators,  they  were  informing  the 
public  of  various  Commission 


programs.  A total  of  2,123  sportsmen, 
scout,  and  civic  organization  meetings 
were  attended.  In  addition,  many 


Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  Engineering 


shows  and  expos  were  manned  by  law 
enforcement  officers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  surrounding  states. 


Division  of  Engineering 

The  Division  of  Engineering  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  “need  to  build  a 
better  hatchery”  not  only  to  put  into 
practice  advances  in  fish  culture 
technology,  but  to  respond  to 
changes  in  other  technologies. 

Achievements 

Today,  the  advances  achieved  in 
hatchery  design  through  the 
contributions  of  the  Division’s 
engineering  staff  are  especially 
apparent  in  the  projects  undertaken 
with  the  Commission’s  share  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  Project  500 
program.  The  development, 
renovation,  and  improvement 
performed  with  the  funding  from 
that  program  is  enabling  the 


Division’s  engineers  to  turn  the 
Commission's  13  hatchery,  or  fish 
cultural  station,  complexes  into  the 
most  up-to-date  system  in  the 
country. 

For  the  near  future,  the  Division’s 
engineers  are  in  the  process  of 
meeting  the  existing  technological 
changes  that  are  being  forced  upon 
the  Commission  by  the  energy  crisis. 
One  such  project,  which  is  already 
on  the  drafting  boards,  will  result  in 
savings  on  heating  costs  for  many  of 
the  buildings  in  the  hatchery  system. 

Responsibilities 

The  Division  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the 
Commission's  access  area  program. 
Begun  in  the  early  1950s  and  now 


benefiting  65  counties,  it  consists  of 
over  248  fishing  and  boating  accesses 
to  recreation  waters,  which  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  58  lakes 
belonging  to  the  Commission. 

The  continuing  task  of 
maintaining,  repairing,  and 
improving  the  dam  structures  on  the 
Commission’s  39  man-made  lakes  is 
part  of  a rigid  inspection  program 
the  Division  performs  in  compliance 
with  the  National  Dam  Safety  Act. 

A total  of  200  access  areas  in  the 
Commission’s  program  are 
maintained  by  their  own  forces,  and 
another  48  through  lease  agreement 
with  local  agencies,  such  as  munici- 
palities. The  Division’s  professional 
staff,  in  addition  to  surveying. 
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designing,  and  supervising  the 
construction  of  new  access  areas, 
also  conducted  engineering  investi- 
gations of  several  proposed  access 
sites.  Other  services  performed  by 
the  Division  concern  the 
Commission’s  ongoing  program  to 
restore  shad  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  Delaware  River  drainage 
systems.  Another  is  the  design  and 
building  of  special  displays  and 
exhibits  used  by  the  Commission  in 
promoting  boating  safety, 
recreational  fishing,  and  conserva- 
tion at  sportsmen’s  shows  and  at 
other  public  events. 

Hatchery  system  projects 

The  following  is  a brief 
description  of  the  more  significant 
individual  projects  the  Division 
performed  during  this  past  fiscal 
year  for  the  Commission's  hatchery 
system.  Corry  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Erie  County:  Procured  and 
commenced  installation  of  two  diesel 
generators  to  operate  main  water 
supply  pumps  during  power  outages; 
commenced  architectural  design  of 
proposed  administration  and  visitor’s 
center  building.  Bellefonte  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Centre  County: 
Installed  a standby  diesel  generator 
to  operate  main  water  supply  pumps 
during  electric  power  outages; 
commenced  architectural  design  of 
proposed  administration,  propaga- 
tion, and  visitor’s  center  building. 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Centre  County:  Continued 
construction  of  new  coolwater  fish 
production  system  (new  trout  system 
went  into  production  in  FY  1979); 
continued  renovation  and  expansion 
of  the  station’s  existing  administra- 
tive facilities.  Big  Spring  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Cumberland 
County:  Prepared  contract 
specifications  for  a pole-type 
vehicular  storage  building;  redesigned 
and  rebuilt  mid-point  and  head 
aerators  to  improve  water  quality. 
Fairview  Fish  Culture  Station,  Erie 
County:  Completed  water  line  from 
gravel  pit  ponds  and  two  springs, 
increasing  station  supply;  installed  a 
new  furnace,  plumbing,  and  wiring 
in  on-site  foreman’s  dwelling. 

Similar  work  was  performed  at  five 
other  fish  culture  stations. 

In  connection  with  the  Commis- 
sion’s shad  fishery  restoration 
program,  the  Division  designed  and 
constructed  the  Thompsontown 
Shad  Rearing  Pond,  Juniata 


County.  That  project  converted  a 
length  of  former  canal  into  a pond 
for  rearing  shad  hatched  at  the 
nearby  Van  Dyke  Shad  Rearing 
Station.  The  Division  also  furnished 
engineering  design  services  to  other 
agencies  in  the  process  of  installing 
fishways  over  the  Hamilton  Street 
Dam  in  the  Lehigh  River  at 
Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  and  the 
Hepburn  Street  Dam  in  the  West 
Branch  Susquehanna  River  at 
Williamsport,  Lycoming  County. 

Access  areas 

The  following  are  the  more  signifi- 
cant individual  projects 
accomplished  for  the  access  area 
program  during  this  past  fiscal  year: 
Completed  surveys,  plans,  and 
specifications;  secured  permits;  and 
scheduled  for  construction  in  FY 
1982  the  Middletown  Access  Area, 
Dauphin  County  (cost:  SI  1 1,000) 
and  the  Sunbury  Access  Area, 
Northumberland  County  (cost: 
$112,000).  Completed  surveys,  plans, 
and  specifications  for  initial  phase  of 
a five-year  development  project 
beginning  in  FY  1982  at  the 
Frankford  Arsenal  Access  Area, 
Philadelphia  (cost  $1.5  million). 
Participated  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
development  of  one  access  area  on 


Mahoning  Creek  Lake,  Armstrong 
County  (PFC  share  of  cost: 
$185,000).  Completed  surveys,  plans, 
and  specifications;  secured  permits; 
and  scheduled  for  construction  in 
FY  1983  the  Halifax  Access  Area. 
Dauphin  County  (cost:  $150,000); 
and  the  Tecony  Access  Area, 
Philadelphia  (cost:  $124,000). 
Completed  surveys,  plans,  and 
specifications,  and  scheduled  for 
construction  in  FY  1982  small-scale 
access  projects  at  the  Laurel  Run 
Reservoir  Access  Area,  Elk  County 
(cost:  $15,000);  the  Long  Arm  Dam 
Access  Area.  York  County  (cost: 
$24,000);  the  Long  Pine  Reservoir 
Access  Area,  Adams  County  (cost: 
$22,000);  and  the  Harris  Pond 
Access  Area.  Luzerne  Countv  (cost: 
$18,000). 

The  Division’s  basic  work  force 
during  the  year  consisted  of  17 
personnel  performing  professional 
engineering,  architectural,  drafting, 
and  surveying  services;  17  personnel 
performing  the  skilled  trades  of 
plumbing,  electrical  wiring, 
carpentry,  welding,  auto  mechanics, 
equipment  operation,  and  heavy 
construction;  and  23  personnel 
headquartered  in  five  regions 
covering  the  state,  preforming  the 
routine  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  access  area  and  related  public- 
use  systems. 


The  Blue  Marsh  (Sheidy  Road)  Access  Area  in  Berks  County  was  one  of  the 
access  areas  developed  hv  the  Division  of  Engineering.  All  construction  was 
completed  on  the  access  site’s  public  use  facilities,  including  parking  lots,  fish- 
ing pier,  boarding  dock,  and  launching  ramp.  In  addition,  the  Division  com- 
pleted property  surveys  for  the  acquisition  process  and  prepared  plans  for 
other  improvements  at  seven  other  access  areas  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


Division  of  Fisheries 


Research 

Brood  stock  development.  The 

brood  stock  program  is  designed  to 
coordinate  the  spawning  maintenance 
of  brood  fish  at  the  Commission’s 
designated  brood  stock  hatcheries, 
and  to  select,  test,  and  evaluate  desir- 
able strains  of  trout  in  hatchery  pro- 
duction trials  or  in  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. This  effort  is  accomplished 


Fisheries  Management  Section 

The  Fisheries  Management  Section 
consists  of  field  personnel  and  a cen- 
tral office  staff.  The  field  personnel, 
seven  area  fisheries  managers,  and 
their  support  staffs  are  assigned  on  a 
drainage-area  basis.  The  central  office 
staff  is  comprised  of  a clerical  group 
and  a technical  group  of  specialists 
that  includes  a rare  and  endangered 
species  coordinator,  a coldwater  unit 
leader,  and  a warmwater  unit  leader. 
The  role  of  each  specialty  group  is  to 
coordinate  management  of  all  fisheries 
(including  reptiles  and  amphibians)  to 
conserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the 
fishery  resource,  and  provide  optimum 
recreational  fishing  for  the  angler. 

Funded  projects 

The  bulk  of  the  Section’s  time  was 
spent  between  two  Dingell-Johnson 
Act-funded  projects:  The  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Project  and  the  Technical 
Guidance  Project. 

The  Fisheries  Management  Project 


by  evaluating  each  hatchery’s  brood 
program,  followed  by  an  annual 
meeting  with  the  respective  produc- 
tion chief  and  hatchery  superinten- 
dent to  discuss  plans  and  procedures 
for  the  following  year. 

American  shad  — Van  Dyke.  The 
Van  Dyke  facility  was  again  operated 
by  personnel  who  handled  more  than 


is  designed  to  collect  baseline  data  and 
information  necessary  to  manage  Penn- 
sylvania’s diverse  fisheries  properly.  In 
field  examinations,  approximately  145 
streams  received  attention  in  terms  of 
the  assessment  of  their  social,  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  characteris- 
tics. Some  30  lakes  received  similar 
attention  from  staff  fisheries  biologists 
and  technicians. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Project  provides 
guidance  to  other  regulatory  bodies, 
groups,  institutions,  and  individuals 
on  the  specific  impact  that  their  activ- 
ity or  the  activity  of  others  regulated 
by  them  has  upon  the  resource.  Sub- 
ject matter  included  expansion  of  an 
existing  lake,  habitat  improvement, 
lake  drawdowns,  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, stream  channelization,  pollution 
investigations,  and  other  topics. 

FUTURE  Task  Force 

During  fiscal  year  1981  the  Section 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  represented 
on  the  Operation  FUTURE  Task  Force, 


Fish  stocked  this  past  fiscal  year 
included  8.6  million  trout  fry, 
fingerlings,  and  catchahle  adults. 

More  than  1.4  million  salmon  were 
stocked,  and  the  total  number  of 
game  fish  stocked  exceeded  31 .3 
million.  The  Division  of  Fisheries  also 
stocked  more  than  14,000  panfish 
and  nearly  800,000  forage  fish.  The 
grand  total  of  fish  stocked  was  more 
than  42.2  million,  which  weighed 
more  than  1 ,000  tons. 


25  million  shad  eggs  originating  from 
East  and  West  coast  shad  stocks. 

The  percent  viability  of  the  East 
Coast  stocks  was  far  superior  (60.2 
percent)  to  Pacific  stocks  (30.1  per- 
cent) and  resulted  in  an  average  egg 
viability  of  35.7  percent,  or  8.8  mil- 
lion viable  eggs.  From  these  eggs, 
more  than  5 million  American  shad 
were  released  into  the  Juniata  River. 

Lake  Erie  Research  Unit.  The 
Lake  Erie  Research  Unit  concen- 
trated its  activities  in  three  major 
areas:  1)  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
mission activities,  2)  modifying  the 
Lake  Erie  fishery  regulations,  and  3) 
population  assessment  for  fishes  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Effluent  studies.  As  a continuation 
of  the  previous  data  collected  and 
reported  in  “Guidelines  for  Economi- 
cal Commercial  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Systems,”  three  Fish  Commis- 
sion fish  culture  stations,  Oswayo, 
Tionesta,  and  Big  Spring,  were  eval- 
uated in  an  effort  to  develop  econom- 
ically efficient  operation  schedules 
for  the  utilization  of  the  rectangular 
and  the  circular  wastewater  clarifier 
systems. 


created  to  promote  better  communica- 
tion and  relations  within  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  create  an  effective  working 
force  for  the  resource-oriented  agency. 
Accomplishments  include  development 
and  implementation  of  a special  regu- 
lations program  designed  for  the  resource 
and  the  angler;  recognition  of  a formal 
wild  trout  management  program,  includ- 
ing the  increase  in  minimum  size  limit 
to  seven  inches  for  the  1983  season; 
and  a greater  recognition  of  the  tasks 
facing  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch  files 
list  154  organizations  as  sponsors  of 
174  coldwater  and  seven  warmwater 
nursery  units  within  50  counties. 

The  number  of  sponsors  remained 
the  same  while  the  number  of  nursery 
units  increased  by  one.  The  county  fig- 
ure decreased  by  one.  Four  established 
sponsor  units  and  two  prospective  sponsor 
units  were  under  construction  as  of 
June  30,  1982. 
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Permits.  Fish  culture  stations  that 
have  received  DER  industrial  waste 
and/or  sewage  treatment  permits 
were  monitored  in  accordance  with 
permit  requirements.  These  fish  cul- 
ture stations  include  Big  Spring, 
Huntsdale,  Pleasant  Gap,  Reynolds- 
dale,  and  Lower  Spring  Creek. 

Coolwater  dry  diet  studies.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Fish  Cul- 
ture Research  Unit  was  involved  in 
two  coolwater  dry  diet  studies  at  the 
Pleasant  Mount  and  Union  City  fish 
culture  stations.  The  projects  were 
undertaken  to  study  the  effects  (in 
terms  of  growth  and  survival)  of  feed- 
ing several  formulations  of  “dry,” 
commercially  milled  feeds  to  muskel- 
lunge  fry.  Experimental  results  have 
been  encouraging  although  inconsis- 
tent, and  indicate  that  the  precise  die- 
tary requirements  of  coolwater  fish 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Further  experimentation  will  provide 
the  information  needed  to  make  the 
rearing  of  coolwater  fish,  on  dry  feed, 
a routine  practice. 

Statistical  Services  Branch 

During  fiscal  year  1981-82  the  Sta- 
tistical Services  Branch  continued  to 
manage  a contract  for  the  project 
entitled,  “Data  Management  and 
Programming  for  Management  by 
Fishery  Resource  Classification.” 

This  project  provided  for  data  man- 
agement of  the  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Section’s  stream,  river,  and  lake 
inventory  reports  and  the  Lake  Erie 
angling  and  boating  use  and  angler 
harvest  survey  reports. 

The  Statistical  Services  Branch 
provided  the  Fisheries  Management 
Section  with  statistical  analyses  of 
the  Justus  Lake  angler  use  and  har- 
vest survey.  Review  of  the  sampling 
plan  for  the  jointly  conducted  (PFC, 
New  York  DEC,  U.S.  Park  Service) 
Delaware  River  boater  use  and 
angler  use  and  harvest  survey  was 
also  accomplished  along  with  the 
design  of  a sampling  strategy  of  a 
PFC-conducted  angler  use  and  har- 
vest survey  on  the  Delaware.  The 
Statistical  Services  Branch  also  con- 
ducted several  sessions  at  motiva- 
tional training  sessions,  which  were 
provided  for  U.S.  Park  Service 
rangers  and  interpretive  naturalists. 

Finally,  a statistical  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  recirculated  water  on 
growth  of  hatchery-reared  trout  was 
provided  to  the  Fisheries  Research 
Section. 


The  Water  Quality  Laboratory  completed  2,199  water  samples  in  fiscal  year 
1981 . The  samples  required  8,047  physical,  chemical,  or  bacteriological  tests, 
for  which  the  commercial  fee  is  about  $8  per  test.  The  value  of  these  tests  is 
about  $64,400. 

The  entire  fisheries  management  staff  conducted  or  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing projects:  Diadromous  Fish  Restoration:  Nockamixon  Rearing  Marsh: 
Lake  Somerset  Northern  Pike  Project:  Miller  Pond  Chain  Pickerel  Work:  Big 
Spring  Creek  Brook  Trout  Project:  and  seven  other  similar  endeavors. 
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Environmental  Services  Section 

This  report  condenses  the  Envir- 
onmental Services  Section’s  activities 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  fulfilling  the 
Section’s  responsibilities  of  fisheries 
protection  and  enhancement. 

The  following  applications,  public 
notices,  etc.,  were  reviewed  during 


the  fiscal  year. 

Type  No. 

DER  Encroachment  & Sewerage 

Applications  901 

DER  Mine  Drainage  Applications  528 

DER  Stream  Improvement/ Flood 

Control  Applications  36 

DER  Solid  Waste  Reviews  60 

DER  Permit  Reviews  523 

COE  Public  Notices  1,035 

PennDOT  Plans  230 

DRBC  Projects  5 


NPDES  Reviews 

50 

Hydropower  Project  Reviews 

69 

EPA  Reviews 

36 

Staff  members  attended  84  formal 
meetings  and  workshops  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity  to  the  various  agencies. 
Also,  47  field  reviews  were  con- 
ducted. Educational  programs  per- 
taining to  fish  habitat  improvement, 
E&S  control,  etc.,  were  provided  to 
various  groups  on  13  occasions. 

The  Small  Operators  Assistance 
Program  (SOAP)  crew  conducted  28 
general  data  surveys  to  accumulate 
premining  information  on  streams 
likely  to  be  affected  by  future  surface 
mining,  and  three  site  specific  sur- 
veys. They  also  assisted  Fisheries 
Management  with  the  Spring  Creek 
wild  trout  inventory. 


Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services 

The  main  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Administrative  Services  include 
responsibilities  of  budgeting  and 
financial  programming, 
recommending  policy,  issuing  fishing 
licenses,  affirmative  action, 
purchasing  and  procurement. 

Figure  1. 


Anadromous  Fish  Act 

“Coho  (AFS-5-12)  - submitted  but  not  approved 
for  federal  funding  assistance 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  (D-J) 

“D-J  Maintenance  (F-30-D-1 7) 

‘‘Fisheries  Management  Project  (F-57-R-5) 
“Fisheries  Technical  Guidance  (F-61-T-3) 


Commercial  Fish  Act 

“Commercial  Effluent  Study  (3-337-R-3) 
“Commercial  Fish  Study-Lake  Erie  (3-339-R-3) 


Federal  Land  & Water  Conservation  Fund  (NPS) 

“Recreation  Planning  Update  (42-01030) 
‘Multi-Purpose  Building  - Corry  Fish  Cultural 
Station  (42-01093) 

‘Tacony  Access  Area 

‘Multi-Purpose  Building  - Bellefonte  Fish 

Cultural  Station/  Fisherman’s  Paradise 


Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 

“Lake  Erie  Study-DER  Subgrant  (CZT2FC) 


GRAND  TOTALS 


personnel  and  payroll,  planning, 
issuing  special  licenses  and  permits, 
liaison  between  other  state  and 
federal  agencies,  legislative  review, 
inventory  control,  internal  stores  and 
mailroom,  warehousing,  data 
processing  management,  labor 
relations  and  training,  real  estate 
acquisition,  federal  aid  coordination, 
and  other  administrative  functions. 

Planned  Anticipated 

Cost  Reimbursement 


$ 403.000.00 

$ — 0 - 

$437,360.00 

932.406.00 

175.840.00 

$ 328,020.00 
699,304.50 
131,880.00 

$1,545,606.00 

$1,159,204.50 

$ 23,182.00 
80,252.00 

$ 17,386.50 
60.189.00 

$ 103,434  00 

$ 77,575.50 

$ 10,094.00 

$ 5,047.00 

300,000.00 

253,720.00 

150,000.00 

126.860.00 

450,000.00 

225,000.00 

$1,013,814.00 

$ 506,907.00 

$ 69,928.00 

$ 52,000.00 

$ 69,928.00 

$3,135,782.00 

$ 52,000.00 

$1,795,687.00 

Real  estate 

In  this  period  of  governmental 
budget  restraints,  it  would  be  natural 
to  assume  that  cuts  would  be  made 
in  acquisition  of  lands  suitable  for 
access  to  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania. 
Although  land  acquisition  funds 
have  been  sharply  reduced,  reduction 
of  governmental  budgets  at  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels  has  resulted  in 
the  availability  of  government-owned 
and/or  municipal-owned  lands  that 
were  unobtainable  in  more  favorable 
times. 

Access  lease  agreements  finalized: 

Turbot  Access,  Northumberland 
County  and  Montgomery  Access, 
Tycoming  County,  accesses  to  the 
Susquehanna  River,  West  Branch; 
White’s  Ferry  Access,  Wyoming 
County,  access  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  North  Branch;  Lewistown 
Access,  Mifflin  County,  access  to  the 
Juniata  River;  Pennsbury  Manor 
Access,  Bucks  County,  access  to  the 
Delaware  River;  Franklin  Access, 
Venango  County,  access  to  the 
Allegheny  River;  Tong  Arm  Dam 
York  County,  access  to  reservoir; 
Long  Pine  Run  Reservoir,  Adams 
County,  access  to  reservoir; 

Nebraska  Bridge  Access,  Forest 
County,  access  to  Tionesta  Lake; 
Crooked  Creek  Lake,  Armstrong 
County,  access  to  lake;  Sheidy  Road 
Access,  Berks  County,  access  to  Blue 
Marsh  Lake;  Sheppard-Myers 
Reservoir,  York  County,  access  to 
reservoir. 

Fee  simple  acquisitions:  Sunbury 
Access,  Northumberland  County, 
additional  land;  Fairview  Fish 
Cultural  Station,  Gravel  Pits,  Erie 
County,  additional  land; 

Middletown  Access,  Dauphin 
County,  access  to  the  Susquehanna 
River;  Phoenixville  Access,  Chester 
County,  access  to  the  Schuylkill 
River;  Frankford  Arsenal  Access, 
Philadelphia,  access  to  the  Delaware 
River;  West  Falls  Access,  Wyoming 
County,  additional  land;  Liverpool 
Access,  Perry  County,  access  to  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Properties  under  option:  Deer 
Creek  Access,  Allegheny  County, 
access  to  Allegheny  River; 
Cowanshannock  Creek  Access, 
Armstrong  County,  access  to 
Allegheny  River;  Appletree  Road 
Access,  Luzerne  County,  access  to 
Susquehanna  River,  North  Branch; 
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Auburn  Access,  Schuylkill  County, 
access  to  Schuylkill  River;  Ephler 
Access,  Berks  County,  access  to 
Schuylkill  River. 

Miscellaneous  agreements  fina- 
lized: Fairview  Fish  Cultural 
Station.  Erie  County,  township 
gravel  removal  permit;  East  Bangor 
Dam,  Northampton  County,  school 
bus  shelter  agreement;  Wayne  and 
Pike  counties  accesses,  agreement 
with  National  Park  Service  for 
access  areas  use;  Middle  Creek  Lake, 
Snyder  County,  low-head  hydro 
electric  power  agreement;  Tarentum 
Access.  Allegheny  County, 
additional  development  agree- 
ment; Sunbury  Access,  Northumber- 
land County,  pole  relocation 
agreement  with  PP&L;  Middletown 
Access,  Dauphin  County, 
maintenance  agreement  with 
borough;  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
County,  warehouse  agreement; 
Northwest  Regional  Office,  Franklin 
County,  Venango  County,  lease 
renewal;  Hereford  Manor  Lakes, 
Beaver 'County,  dwelling  lease;  Pinev 
Creek,  Blair  County,  Royer  Mansion 
lease. 

Right-of-way  licenses  finalized: 

Virgin  Run  Lake,  Fayette  County, 
with  Bell  of  Pennsylvania;  Kaerchers 
Creek,  Berks  County,  with 
Metropolitan  Edison;  Speedwell 
Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County,  with 
PP&L;  Hereford  Manor  Lakes, 
Beaver  County,  with  PA  Power 
Company;  Huntsdale  Fish  Cultural 
Station,  Cumberland  County,  with 
PP&L;  Fairview  Fish  Cultural 
Station,  Erie  County  with  PA 
Electric  Company;  Somerset  Lake, 
Somerset  County,  with  General 
Telephone  Company. 

r \ 

The  1980  and  1981  license  sales 

were  as  follows: 


1980 

1981 

Resident 

Non- 

924,197 

944,882 

Resident 

Senior 

45,022 

47,634 

Resident 
7- Day 

69,914 

64,837 

Tourist 

Senior 

17,633 

19,094 

Lifetime 

12,065 

12,131 

Free 

4,156 

3,881 

1,072,987 

1,092,459^ 

Fishing  License  Section 

The  Fishing  License  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
approximately  1.800  issuing  agents 
comprised  of  businesses  and  county 
treasurers. 

Personnel 

The  personnel  office  develops  and 
implements  a variety  of  programs 
for  Fish  Commission  employees, 
including  recruitment  and  placement, 
classification,  employee  benefits  and 
services,  personnel  transactions, 
leave  administration,  performance 
evaluation,  manpower  planning, 
training,  employee  records,  codes  of 
ethics  and  conduct,  labor  relations, 
and  affirmative  action.  These 
responsibilities  are  developed  and 
implemented  in  conformity  with 
agency  policy,  civil  service  law,  the 
administrative  code,  executive  board 
policy,  and  several  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

The  following  are  some  highlights 
of  the  activities  of  the  personnel 
office  during  the  1981-1982  fiscal 
year: 

• Recruitment  and  placement. 

Assisted  program  managers  in  the 
hiring  of  new  employees,  including 
the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Education,  the 
editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler , and 
about  45  seasonal  employees. 

• Employee  benefits  and  services. 

In  addition  to  providing  counseling 
and  estimates  to  employees  planning 
to  retire,  a new  type  of  health  care 
coverage  that  emphasizes  the 
prevention  of  illness  was  offered  to 
employees  in  the  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Moshannon  Valley, 
York,  and  Allentown  areas. 

• Leave  administration.  The  Fish 
Commission  had  the  lowest  sick- 
leave  usage  per  employee  of  all  state 
agencies. 

• Training.  A variety  of  training 
programs  was  offered  in  such  areas 
as  performance  evaluation, 
supervisory  techniques  for  managers 
and  line  supervisors,  grievance 
handling,  and  time  management. 

• Labor  relations.  Five  labor/ man- 
agement meetings  were  held  with  the 
law  enforcement  and  maintenance 
and  trade  units  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AFSCME). 


• Personnel  transactions.  A total 
of  1,321  transactions  were  processed. 
The  salaried  complement  was 
reduced  from  436  positions  to  429 
during  the  1981-82  fiscal  year. 

Sand  and  gravel  royalties 

During  fiscal  year  1981-82,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
received  $229,076  in  royalty 
payments  from  dredging  companies 
operating  on  Commonwealth  waters. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $3,398 
over  fiscal  year  1980-81.  Income  from 
this  source  of  revenue  has  averaged 
approximately  $250,778  in  the  past 
five  years.  Receipts  for  the  two  most 
recent  years (1981  - 82  and  1980  - 
81)  seem  to  indicate  a leveling  off  of 
revenue,  which  can  be  attributed  to 
a continuing  stagnation  in  the 
construction  and  building  trades. 

Miscellaneous  licenses  and 
permits 

The  Miscellaneous  License  and 
Permit  Section  reviewed  and  issued 
the  following  numbers  of  licenses 


and  permits: 

Mine  Drainage  507 

Regulated  Fishing  Lake  224 

Artificial  Propagating  135 

Live  Bait  Dealer  662 

Live  Fish  Dealer  13 

Resident  Transportation 
Nonresident  Transportation  8 

Net  Permits  199 

Scientific  Collector's  151 

Drawdown  Permits  104 

Dynamite  Permits  8 


2,088 

Federal  aid 

The  section  on  federal  aid 
coordination  prepared  and  submitted 
formal  documentation  for  federal 
assistance  on  three  new  projects* 
and  eight  new  segments  to  existing 
projects**  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1982.  (See  Figure  1.)  Total 
project  reimbursements  from  all  federal 
programs,  exclusive  of  $135,022.40 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
deposit  to  the  Project  500  Fund, 
were  $1,518,846.63,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Fish  Fund  $1,385,814.38 

Boat  Fund  133,032.25 

Total  $1,518,846.63 

1 1 
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Comptroller’s  Report 

Fish  Fund 

The  unreserved  fund  balance  of 
the  Fish  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1982, 
was  $7,843,922,  an  increase  of 
$343,815  over  the  unreserved  fund 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the 
Fish  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$13,862,824,  an  increase  of 
$1,197,421  over  the  previous  year’s 
receipts.  Revenue  from  all  fishing 
licenses  and  fees  accounted  for 
approximately  $400,000  of  this 
increase.  Other  revenue  sources 
denoting  significant  increases  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year’s  receipts 
were  interest  earnings  on  short-term 
investments,  $303,000  higher; 
restitution  for  fish  killed,  up 
$176,000;  and  federal  aid  reimburse- 
ments exceeding  the  prior  year’s  total 
by  $125,000. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
during  the  1981-82  fiscal  year  totaled 
$13,828,867,  an  increase  in  excess  of 
$800,000  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year-end  total.  This  increase  is 
directly  related  to  personnel  services. 
While  the  Fish  Fund  payroll 
complement  has  remained  constant 
or  decreased  slightly  in  recent  years, 
the  increased  state  share  of  employee 
benefits  and  cost-of-living  increases 
from  previously  negotiated  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  sick  and 


annual  leave  payouts  to  separated 
employees,  in-  and  out-service 
training,  etc.,  have  all  contributed  to 
this  increase.  Operational  expenses 
held  the  line  with  most  cost 
categories  reflecting  minimal 
increases  totaling  $75,000.  This 
increase,  however,  was  offset  by 
fixed  assets  and  capital 
improvements  decreasing  $60,000. 

This  increase  in  results  of 
operations,  where  revenue  increases 
exceeded  cost  increases,  reversed 
previous  trends.  These  minimal  cost 
increases,  in  conjunction  with  a lapse 
in  excess  of  $1  million  of  unused 
monies  at  fiscal  year  end,  indicated 
that  a serious,  conscientious  cost 
reduction  effort  had  been  made 
during  the  1981-82  fiscal  year  by 
Fish  Commission  management  and 
rank-and-file  personnel. 

Boat  Fund 

The  unreserved  Boat  Fund 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1982,  was 
$4,403,875,  an  increase  of  $395,583 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year-end 
total. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted 
to  $3,21  1,005,  an  increase  of 
$448,163  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year’s  receipts.  Transfers  from  the 
Motor  Ficense  and  Fiquid  Fuels  Tax 
Funds  accounted  for  almost  half  this 
increase.  Interest  from  the  sale  of 
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ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer 

Temporary  Investments  . . 
Petty  Cash  Advances 
Miscellaneous  Receivables 


Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 
Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances 


short-term  securities  increased 
approximately  $150,000  over  last 
year’s  total.  Federal  aid 
reimbursements  and  motorboat 
registration  fees  accounted  for  the 
remaining  increase  comparisons. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
totaled  $3,203,985,  a decrease  of 
$78,900  from  the  June  30,  1981, 
total.  While  personnel  services 
increased  approximately  $225,000. 
operational  expenses  decreased 
$107,500  and  fixed  assets  decreased 
$197,000. 

Project  500  Fund 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a 
statewide  bond  issue  established  by 
the  legislature  in  1968  for  the 
development  of  public  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  the 
conservation  of  Commonwealth  land 
and  water  resources.  During  the 
1981-82  fiscal  year.  Fish  Commission 
expenditures  amounted  to  $673,687, 
bringing  the  cumulative  total  of  Fish 
Commission  expenditures  since  the 
inception  of  Project  500  to 
$22,652,813.  The  total  commitments 
as  of  June  30,  1982,  were  $482,933 
and  the  amount  available  for  future 
commitment  and  expenditure  was 
$286,1  I 1.  Project  500  is  in  the  final 
segment,  and  all  funds  must  be 
expended  or  committed  by  June  30, 
1983. 


FISH  FUND 


$ 43,834 

10,112.002 
1 10,000 
82.341 


$10,348,177 


493,095 

493,095 


BOAT  FUND 


$ 57,410 
4.448,465 
0 

0 - 


$4,505,875 


142,930 

142,930 


Total  Assets 


$10,348,177  $4,505,875 


LIABILITY  RESERVES,  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

Vouchers  PayabL-  

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts  

Reserve  for  Encum’r'ra  i : s 

Reserve  for  Receivable  

Unreserved  Fund  fc j 


$ 116.074 

250,658 
2,055,182 
82,341 
7,843,922 


$ — 0 - 
- 0 - 
102,000 
- 0 - 
4,403,875 


Total  Liabilities,  Res  ' e:-  asd  Fund  Balance  $10,348,177  $4,505,875 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
JUNE  30,  1982 


Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30.  1981  

Add: 

Revenue  subject  to  executive  authorizations  

Lapses  from  prior  fiscal  year’s  encumbered  executive  authorizations 

Total  beginning  fund  balance  and  additions  

Deduct: 

1981-82  executive  authorizations  

Less  1981-82  executive  authorization  lapses  at  year-end  closing  . . . 


Net  deductions 


Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1982 


FISH  FUND 

$ 7.500,107 

12.408.484 

309,857 

$20,218,448 

13,454,000 

1.079,474 

12,374,526 

$ 7.843,922 


BOAT  FUND 

$4,008,292 

3.071.763 

388.564 

$7,468,619 

3.989.000 

924.256 

3.064.744 

$4,403,875 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1981,  to  June  30,  1982 


Licenses  and  Fees: 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  - Regular  $ 8,839,738 

Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses  - Senior  Residents 129.107 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  - Senior  123,362 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses 683.976 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  174,543 

Pennsylvania  l.eague  of  Angling  Youth  Fees 5.156 

Fee-Fishing  Lake  Licenses  13,640 

Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees 9,675 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  6.025 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  4,990 

Scientific  Collectors’  Permits  3,810 

H.  R.  Stackhouse  Facilities  User  Fees  1,301 

Technical  Service  Fees  — Non-Government  Organizations  and  Individuals  433 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees $ 9,995,756 

Fines  and  Penalties: 

Fish  Law  Fines  $ 210.175 

Miscellaneous  Revenue: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits  $ 1.114,271 

Income  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging  Operations  229.076 

Restitution  for  Fish  Killed  and  Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  280.285 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  220,449 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  161,440 

ln-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways 75.000 

Reimbursement  of  Van  Dyke  Shad  Station  Operational  Costs  62,798 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property  31.107 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Through  Department  of  General  Services) 15.325 

Sale  of  Publications  12,802 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $ 2,202,553 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization  ; $12,408,484 

Augmentations: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Fish  Restoration,  Research,  Development,  etc $ 1,385,814 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles  68,526 

Total  Augmentations  $ 1.454,340 


$13,862,824 


GRAND  TOTAL,  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  FISH  FUND 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
$13,862,824 

JULY  I,  1981  TO  JUNE  30,1982 


BOAT 


FUND  REVENUE 
S3, 211, 005 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT 
10-0*  SI, 305, 814 


INTEREST  INCOME 
80  SI-144,271 


NON-RESIDENT,  TOURIST 
FISHING  & OTHER  LICENSES 
6.5%  S903.549 


OTHER  REVENUE 
2.9*  S390.2O5 


INCOME  FROM  SAND 
& GRAVEL  DREDGING 
1.7%  S 229,076 


FISH  LAW  FINES 
5 S 210  1 75 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
1 3 SI  74  ,24  2 


RESTITUTION  & CONTRI BUTIONS 
2 0%  S280.285 

IN-LIEU  PAYMENTS  OF  FISHWAYS 
5 S75.000 


JULY  I,  1981  TO  JUNE  30,  1982 


FISH  FUND  - EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  duly  I,  1981,  to  June  30,  1982 


Executive  Office  $ 127.391 

Comptroller  236.673 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services  1,084,423 

l and  and  Water  Acquisition  132,950 

Office  of  Information  535,742 

l egal  Serv  ices  37,321 

Division  of  Fisheries: 

Propagation  Sections  5,557,569 

Fisheries  Research  600,285 

Fisheries  Management  1,209,903 

Environmental  Services  98,072 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development  1,195,895 

Maintenance  581.430 

Eaw  Enforcement  Division  2,366,648 


Fish  Fund  General  Operations  dotal  $13,764,302 

Department  of  General  Services  - General  State  Authority  Rentals 62,565 

Treasury  Department  Replacement  Checks 2,000 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  $13,828,867 


BOAT  FUND  RESERVE 
Deposited  July  1,  1981,  to  June  30,  1982 


l icenses  and  Fees: 


Motorboat  Registration  Fees  $ 959,321 

Boat  Mooring  Permits  - Walnut  Creek  Access  12,741 

Boat  Capacity  Plate  Fees  3,748 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees $ 975,810 

Fines  and  Penalties: 

Motorboat  Fines $ 67,715 

Miscellaneous  Revenue: 

Reimbursement  from  Motor  I icense  and  l iquid  Fuels  lax  Funds*  $1,390,900 

Interest  on  Securities  633.115 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  4,224 


Eotal  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $2,028,239 


dotal  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization  $3,071,764 

Augmentations: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Access  Area  Development  $ 133,032 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles  6,209 


Total  Augmentations  $ 139,241 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  BOATING  FUND  $3,211,005 


* Act  65,  Session  of  193 1 , as  amended  March  12,  1957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boat  Fund  the  amount  of  the  Liquid  Fuels  Tax 
paid  on  liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motorboats  and  other  motorcraft  on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  including 


BOAT  FUND  - EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  I,  1981,  to  June  30,  1982 


Executive  Office  S 11.262 

Comptroller  71.179 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services  150.619 

Land  and  Water  Acquisition  135,950 

Boating  Safety  - Information  and  Education  98.389 

Legal  Services  4.465 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development  507.254 

Maintenance  221.638 

Law  Enforcement  Division  1.411,218 

Watercraft  Division  588.026 


Boat  Fund  General  Operations  Total  S3, 200.000 

Department  of  General  Services  - General  State  Authority  Rentals  1.985 

Treasury  Department  - Replacement  Checks 2.000 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  $3,203,985 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
(Incurred  July  1,  1981,  to  June  30,  1982) 


Charged  to 
FISH  FUND 

Charged  to 
BOAT  FUND 

Combined  Funds 
Expenditures  and 
Commitments 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 

Salaries  and  Wages  

$ 6,593.176 

$ 1.309,777 

$ 7,902,953 

Employee  Benefits  - State  Share 

2,439.777 

389,655 

2,829.432 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAI 

$ 9.032,953 

$ 1,699,432 

$10,732,385 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Fish  Food  

$ 905,518 

$ — 0 - 

$ 905,518 

Vehicle  Maintenance  - Gasoline.  Oil.  Repairs,  etc 

553.420 

140.400 

693,820 

Utilities  (Electricity,  Heat,  Water)  

572,131 

21,289 

593,420 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered  

344.946 

135,436 

480,382 

Printing  and  Advertising 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying,  Tabulating  and  Data 

289.254 

1 1 1.956 

401.210 

Processing  Equipment  

225,903 

68,352 

294,255 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses  

200.921 

56,518 

257.439 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep  

177,372 

46,142 

223.514 

Postage 

91,692 

1 17.850 

209.542 

Telephone  Expenses  

136,306 

50.873 

187,179 

Supplies  (Educational,  Office,  Laboratory)  

156.155 

28.142 

184,297 

Contracted  Specialized  Services 

129,594 

23,170 

152.764 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage  

65,022 

48,135 

1 13.157 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of  PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds  

88.412 

19,798 

108.210 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 

25,259 

14.657 

39.916 

Insurance  - Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity,  etc 

23,820 

5.252 

29.072 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAI 

FIXED  ASSETS  (Capital  Improvements): 

$ 3,985,725 

$ 887,970 

$ 4,873,695 

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Streams  . .. 

$ 43.984 

$ 330.956 

$ 374.940 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  Trucks.  Watercraft  

218,245 

77.534 

295.779 

Consideration  Costs  of  Land,  Lakes  and  Streams  Acquired  

132,950 

135.950 

268,900 

Machinery  and  Equipment  (Radio,  Off-Road.  Office) 

171.259 

62,591 

233.850 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and  Existing  Structures  

154,740 

5,008 

159,748 

FIXED  ASSETS  TOTAI 

$ 721,178 

$ 612,039 

$ 1,333,217 

GRANTS  (to  Outside  Organizations  for  Research  and  Services)  

$ 15,040 

$ — 0 

$ 15,040 

SUBSIDIES  (to  Local  Political  Subdivisions  in-lieu-of  Taxes) 

6,004 

403 

6.407 

NON-EXPENSE  ITEMS  (Refunds  of  Revenue)  

3,402 

156 

3.558 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  General  Operations  Totals  

$13,764,302 

$ 3,200,000 

$16,964,302 

Department  of  General  Services  - General  State  Authority  Rentals  .... 

62.565 

1.985 

64,500 

Treasury  Department  - Replacement  Checks  

2,000 

2.000 

4.000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS  

$13,828,867 

$ 3,203,985 

$17,032,852 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


Stale  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109.  Mailing 
Address:  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T.  Guise;  Administrative  Assistant,  Howard  T.  Hardie; 
Comptroller,  Ross  E.  Starner. 


Southwest,  Thomas  F.  Quakers,  Supervisor  814-445-8974 

Mailing  Address  R L)  2,  Box  39,  Somerset.  PA  1 5501 

Location On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Southcentral,  Richard  Owens,  Supervisor  717-436-2117 

Mailing  Address  RD3.  Box  109,  Mifflintown,  PA  17059 

Location On  Route  22,  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown,  PA 

Southeast,  Stanley  Paulakovich,  Supervisor 717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address  Box  6,  Elm,  PA  1 7521 

Location On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 


OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 
Michael  J.  Bickler,  Director  717-787-2579 

Education,  Stephen  B Ulsh  

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer  

Media  Relations,  Dave  Wolf 

Pennsylvania  Angler,  Art  Michaels,  Editor  

Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch  

717-787-7394 

717-787-7394 

717-787-2579 

717-787-2411 

717-787-2363 

BUREAU  OE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O'Brien,  Director  717-787-6487 

Personnel  & Employment,  Allison  J Mayhew 

Budget  Analyst,  Vincent  Rollant  

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman 

Purchasing  ( Harrisburg),  Avyril  Richardson 

License  Section,  Mary  Stine  

Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed  

Office  Services  Supervisor,  Chester  Peyton  

Purchasing  (Bellefonte),  Dennis  Shultz 

717-787-7057 

717-787-2599 

717-787-6376 

717-787-2732 

717-787-6237 

717-787-6391 

717-787-2363 

814-359-2754 

BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-787-2192 

John  Simmons.  Administrative  Officer  

Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education  

Joseph  Greene,  Boating  Education  

717-787-2192 

717-787-7684 

717-787-7684 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Chief 

Kerry  Messerle,  Deputy  Chief 

Barry  A Mechling,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Coordinator 

717-787-2350 

717-787-2350 

717-787-2350 

BOAT  REGISTRATION/MARINE  SERVICES  DIVISION 
Paul  Martin,  Chief  

J imothy  Whitsel,  Marine  Services  

Betty  Stroud,  Boat  Registrations  

717-787-3042 

717-787-3042 

717-787-4480 

REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor 814-437-5774 

Mailing  Address  Box  349,  Franklin,  PA  16323 

Location 1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin.  PA 

Northcentral,  Paul  i Swanson,  Supervisor  717-748-5396 

Mailing  Address  Box  688,  Lock  Haven.  PA  17745 

Location 129  Woodward  Ave.,  Lock  Haven,  PA 

Northeast,  Clair  Fleegei . Supervisor  717-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Location On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  AND  ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(*Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at 
this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2802 

Dennis  Ricker.  Administrative  Officer* 

Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resource  Biologist* 


ENGINEERING  DIVISION*  Carl  H.  Nordblom,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section,  Eugene  Smith,  Chief* 
Architectural  & Engineering  Section,  K.  Ronald  Weis,  Chief* 


FISHERIES  DIVISION*  Delano  Graff,  Chief 
Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief* 

Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section,  Jack  Miller,  Chief* 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief* 

Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief  814-355-4837 


Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  R.D.  I , Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chief* 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent  814-355-4159 

RD4,  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Benner  Spring,  William  Kennedy,  Superintendent  814-355-4837 

RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Big  Spring,  Eugene  J . Rozaieski,  Superintendent  717-776-3170 

R D 4,  Box  34 1 , Newville,  PA  17241 

Corry-Union  City,  Tom  L.  Clark,  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  Shae,  Superintendent  814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415 

Huntsdale,  Ted  Dingle,  Superintendent  717-486-3419 

Box  393,  R.D.  5,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  Harvey,  Superintendent 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D.  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent  814-698-2102 

R.D.  2.  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap,  John  Bair,  Superintendent  814-359-2754 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Pleasant  Mount,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent  717-448-2101 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  Ralph  Berkey,  Superintendent  814-839-2211 

New  Paris,  PA  1 5554 

Tionesta,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent  814-755-3524 

Tionesta,  PA  16365 
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Ice 

Fishing 

Tips  

Here  are  great  ideas 
for  both  beginner  and 
veteran  hard-water 

by  John  Swinton  fishermen. 


this  is  the  winter  you've 
finally  talked  yourself  into  ice  fishing, 
and  you’ve  already  bought  some  tip- 
ups,  a jig  stick,  an  auger,  a skimmer, 
and  some  lively  minnows.  You’re 
lucky.  You’re  about  to  have  a good 
time,  and  you'll  soon  discover  that 
we  hard-water  fishermen  are  the 
most  generous  of  sportsmen.  We  wel- 
come company,  and  we  love  to  share 
our  secrets.  There’s  nothing  like  good 
conversation  and  a tall  tale  to  pass 
the  time  on  a frozen  lake. 


Fortunately,  an  ice  fishing 
beginner  can  consult  a whole  library 
of  booklength  guides  and  several 
hundred  magazine  articles.  But  the 
best  approach  is  to  get  out  on  the 
lake  and  watch  the  local  folks  do  it. 

In  the  meantime,  here  are  17  useful 
ideas  the  books  and  articles  some- 
times overlook. 

1 Veteran  ice  fishermen  often 

resemble  hoboes  more  than  sportsmen 
because  several  layers  of  com- 
fortable old  clothes  provide  the  best 


combination  of  warmth  and  mobility. 
Tight-fitting  vests  and  zippered  cover- 
alls look  neater  b^  just  don't  work 
as  well. 

2 Keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry 
and  you’ve  got  ice  fishing  90 
percent  licked.  Wear  two  pairs 
of  warm,  loose-fitting  shoes,  and  then 
pull  on  a pair  of  old-fashioned 
rubber  galoshes,  the  kind  with  the 
bracket  buckles.  Your  feet  will  stay 
comfortable,  and  you’ll  enjoy  some 
extra  traction  on  the  ice. 


January  1983 
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These  pickerel  were  caught 
in  less  than  10  feet  of 
water  in  a northeast 
Pennsylvania  lake  during 
January.  The  fish  hit  three- 
inch  minnows.  See  tips  6 
and  12,  and  keep  tips  l,  2, 
and  3 in  mind,  too. 


5 As  winter  progresses,  fish 
gradually  congregate  where 
underwater  plants,  flowing 
water,  or  translucent  patches  of  ice 
supply  the  dissolved  oxygen  they 
need.  Do  your  fishing  in  or  near  the 
weeds  and  along  the  sides  of  sub- 
merged streams  that  retain  a mild 
current.  Let  the  sun  shine  in  by  clear- 
ing the  snow  from  around  your  holes. 


6 Ice  fishermen  quickly  learn 
about  “vertical  migrations.”  1 
once  fished  Colyer  Lake  near 
Boalsburg  for  crappies  all  afternoon 
at  20  feet  only  to  learn  around  dusk 
that  a huge  school  lay  right  under  me 
at  23  feet.  Only  one  vertical  yard 
stood  between  paydirt  and  a skunk- 
ing. In  shallow  lakes  (say,  30  feet  deep 
or  less)  start  fishing  just  off  the  bot- 
tom and  raise  your  bait  a foot  for 
every  15  minutes  you  go  without  a 
bite.  In  deep  lakes  fish  the  shallow 
water  first,  and  only  then  fish  up 
through  the  richer  oxygen  strata  in 
the  deep  water. 


3 As  much  as  half  the  body  heat 
we  lose  escapes  through  the  tops 
of  our  heads.  So  even  on  a rela- 
tively warm  ice  fishing  day,  wear  a 
hat. 


4 Some  ice  fishermen  like  to 

explore,  moving  rapidly  over  the 
ice  from  location  to  location. 
This  habit  can  be  dangerous  on 
spring-fed  lakes.  For  example,  1 often 
fish  Black  Moshannon  Lake  near 
Philipsburg  where  only  a few  steps 
can  separate  two  feet  of  hard  ice 
from  an  inch  of  snow-covered  skim 
ice  over  an  active  spring.  So  if  you 
don’t  know  the  lake,  stay  with  the 
crowd. 


7 While  they  sound  scary,  the 
loud  booming  noises  that  carry 
across  a frozen  lake  are  more 
typical  of  solid  ice  on  the  freeze  than 
weak  ice  on  the  thaw.  Watch  out, 
though,  for  spongy,  grayish,  honey- 
comb ice  that  seems  to  “sigh”  under 
your  weight. 


8 The  sporting  goods  stores  now 
stock  all  manner  of  spuds, 
drills,  and  gasoline-powered 
augers  for  digging  holes  in  the  ice. 
They  all  work  well,  but  the  tactic  that 
works  best  is  to  take  Mondays  off,  if 
you  can,  and  use  the  holes  the  week- 
end fishermen  leave.  You’re  sure  to 
find  enough  to  go  around. 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


In  these  two  photographs,  left  and  below,  ice  anglers  have 
their  hands  full  subduing  Lake  Wilhelm  catches.  The  seven- 
pound  northern  pike  below  is  particularly  troublesome. 

Next  time  around  these  anglers  may  find  hand  gaff  's  useful. 
See  tip  12.  Both  fish  took  minnows  fished  from  hooks  on 
wire  leaders. 


9 A lot  of  ice  fishermen  mount 
wooden  boxes  on  old  sled 
runners  to  accommodate  their 
equipment.  This  mode  of  transporta- 
tion works  well  on  the  ice,  but  not  in 
deep  snow.  Use  an  old  pair  of  skis 
instead  of  sled  runners,  and  you’ll  go 
smoothly  both  in  snow  and  on  the 
ice. 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t 
look  directly  down  on  a 
spring-triggered  tip-up.  A 
gust  of  wind,  a slight  justle,  and  a 
sudden  bite  can  flip  the  flag  into  your 
eye.  When  making  the  rounds  to 
check  your  bait  and  skim  your  holes 
lift  the  tip-ups  from  the  side. 

Many  successful  hard-water 
anglers  fish  two  ways  at 
once.  They  set  out  tip-ups 
for  larger  fish  and  then  jig  for  pan- 
fish. Because  panfish  are  the  natural 
food  for  larger  fish,  I often  start  my 
day  by  jigging  up  a few  small  perch 
or  bluegills  for  tip-up  bait. 


If  muskies,  walleye,  pike, 
or  large  pickerel  live  where 
you're  fishing,  expect  to 
catch  them.  Use  flexible  wire  leaders 
and  large  minnows,  and  visit  every 
waving  tip-up  flag  with  a hand  gaff. 

Once  off  balance  on 
slippery  ice,  you  will 
probably  fall  backward  and 
are  liable  to  give  the  back  of  your 
head  a nasty  whack.  I’ve  seen  more 
serious  ice  fishing  accidents  happen 
this  way  than  any  other.  Relax,  and 
always  move  more  deliberately  on 
slick  ice. 

I’ve  always  found  ice 
creepers  more  trouble  than 
they’re  worth.  Awkward  to 
put  on  and  wear,  they  don’t  always 
grip  properly,  they  usually  bruise  the 
bottoms  of  my  feet,  and  they  can 
damage  tackle  and  equipment.  I find 
it  easier  just  to  move  about  slowly 
and  cautiously.  Besides,  rough  or 
snow-crusted  ice  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  (Not  everyone 
agrees  with  me:  My  friends  who  wear 
heavy-soled  boots  appreciate  a good 
pair  of  creepers.) 


Ice  literally  floats  on  the 
water  it  covers,  so  the  holes 
you  drill,  the  fire  you  start, 
and  one  or  two  warm  days  will  not 
weaken  solid  ice.  But  use  common 
sense.  A blazing  fire  on  two  inches  of 
ice  could  easily  lead  to  a dunking. 

Puddles  of  water  do  not 
necessarily  mean  the  ice  is 
unsafe.  Water  often  seeps 
up  onto  the  ice  through  cracks,  par- 
ticularly around  heavily  used  access 
areas.  If  you’re  nervous  about  this 
surface  water,  wait  for  the  local  pros 
to  arrive.  If  the  ice  is  really  unsafe, 
either  they’ll  tell  you  or  they  won’t 
show  up. 

Before  you  set  up  for  the 
day,  make  sure  you’ve  left 
your  car  where  you  can  free 
it  from  the  mud,  snow,  or  slush  that 
can  alternately  thaw  and  freeze  as  the 
hours  pass.  I always  try  to  park 
downhill  facing  a cleared  section  of 
road  or  parking  lot.  | pa  ) 


Avid  ice  fisherman  John  Swinton  is  a 
freelance  writer-editor  based  in  State 
College. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS  i 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


An  intense  2l/4-month  investiga- 
tion by  Fish  Commission  law 
enforcement  officers  and  police 
departments  in  northern 
Montgomery  and  eastern  Berks 
counties  into  a series  of  fish  thefts 
has  culminated  in  the  arrests  of  four 
Montgomery  County  residents. 

According  to  Waterways 
Patrolman  Guy  A.  Bowersox,  who 
coordinated  the  investigation,  more 
than  1,000  trout  had  been  stolen 
over  a one-year  period  from 
Michefeldor’s  Trout  Hatchery  in 
Boyertown,  Berks  County. 

Police  informant  information 
provided  the  probable  cause 
necessary  for  the  patrolman  and 
local  police  to  obtain  search 
warrants,  which  led  officers  to  the 
recovery  of  several  stolen  trout, 
illegal  nets,  drugs,  sawed-off 
shotguns,  stolen  property,  and  a 
runaway  15-year-old  female. 

“We  began  by  searching  a hotel- 
restaurant-bar  establishment  for 
stolen  trout,”  Waterways  Patrolman 
Bowersox  said,  “and  it  snowballed 
into  the  detection  of  a potpourri  of 
illegal  activities.” 


1983 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  announced  the  fishing  sea- 
sons for  1 983: 

•Trout  and  salmon:  January  1 to 
midnight,  February  28;  and  8 a.m., 
April  16  to  midnight.  Labor  Day. 
Extended  season:  Midnight,  Labor 
Day  to  December  3 1 . (From  the 
period  January  1 to  midnight,  Feb- 
ruary 28;  and  midnight.  Labor  Day  to 
December  31  the  creel  limit  is  three 
per  day).  During  the  regular  season, 
April  16  to  midnight.  Labor  Day,  the 
creel  limit  is  eight  per  day. 

Remember — the  new  size  limit  of 
seven  inches  is  in  effect  for  the  entire 
1983  season. 

•Bass  (largemouth  and  smallmouth): 
January  1 to  midnight,  April  15;  and 
June  18  to  midnight,  December  31, 
except  Kinzua,  Wallenpaupack,  and 
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A conspiracy  allegedly  resulted 
with  some  of  the  suspects  stealing 
fish  from  the  hatchery  and  delivering 
them  to  a hotel  owner,  who  was 
dispersing  them  to  customers  and 
friends. 

Of  the  four  suspects  charged  in 
the  fish  thefts,  three  were  charged 
with  theft,  receiving  stolen  property, 
criminal  conspiracy,  criminal 
trespass,  trespass  with  intent  to  fish 
on  hatchery  property,  creel  and 
possession  limit  violations,  and 
unlawful  methods  of  taking 
gamefish.  The  fourth  suspect  was 
charged  with  three  felony  counts  of 
receiving  stolen  property;  criminal 
solicitation;  criminal  conspiracy; 
unlawful  purchase/sale  of  fish;  and 
creel,  possession,  and  size  limit 
violations. 

As  a result  of  the  investigation, 
police  have  charged  numerous 
suspects  with  the  other  crimes 
discovered.  Among  the  charges  are 
possessing  prohibitive  offensive 
weapons,  possession  of  marijuana, 
receiving  stolen  property,  witness 
tampering,  and  corrupting  the  morals 
of  minors. 


Season 

Raystown  lakes,  and  rivers  and 
streams  (season  open  year-round). 
•Muskellunge,  pickerel,  pike,  wall- 
eye, and  sauger:  January  1 to  mid- 
night, March  14;  and  May  8 to  mid- 
night, December  3 1 . 

•Shad  and  river  herring,  striped  bass 
and  hybrids,  sunfish,  yellow  perch, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  catfish,  suckers, 
eels,  carp,  and  white  bass:  Open 
year-round,  except  that  the  Susque- 
hanna River  is  closed  to  shad  and 
river  herring  fishing  due  to 
restoration  efforts. 

A new  license  increase  is  in  effect 
for  the  1983  season.  The  new  prices 
are  as  follows:  Resident,  $12;  senior 
resident,  $2;  senior  resident  lifetime, 
$10;  nonresident,  $20;  seven-day 
tourist,  $15.  The  issuing  agent’s  fee  of 
25c  per  license  remains  unchanged. 


LIFE  IN  A 
WINTER  POND 

BY  FREP  GUFRD/NEER^. 

AFROZENPONDisjustas 

ALIVE  IN  JANUARY  AS  IT  WAS  IN 
DUKE  ."WATER  TURNOVER"  CON- 
TINUES UNTIL  ALL  DEPTHS  REACH 
39 °F.  SINCE  WATER  H0LD5  TWICE 
AS  MUCH  OXYGEN  AT  3Z°F.  AS 
AT  77°F.,1TIS  AN  OBV\OUS 
ADVANTAGE  TO  ITS  RESIDENTS 
'W //////// W UNDER  THE 

,o  o ICE.  A ; 


J& 


PREDATORS 

SUCH  AS  BASS, PICKEREL, 
TROUT,  AND  PERCH  REMAIN 
ACTIVEjFEEDiNG  ON  DORMANT 
FISH  AND  EACH  OTHER. 

SUNNIES 
AND  PAN- 
FISH.. 


BECOME  LESS  ACTIVE  IN  WINTER, 
CONSUMING  LESS  FOOD,  BUT 
WILL  TAKE  MEALWORMS 
DANGLED  ON  A c 
HOOK.  - 


CARP 

AND  BULLHEADS  wriggle 

INTO  THE  BOTTOM  MUCK  AND  RE- 
MAIN SLUGGISH  AND  DORMANT. 


Book  Review 


North  America’s  Freshwater  Fishing  Book 

Mike  Rosenthal,  260  pages,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  100 1 7,  $17.95  hardbound. 


Novice  anglers  who  want  a well-organized  compendium  of  fishing  know-how  will 
probably  want  to  read  this  book,  but  even  though  some  experienced  fishermen 
can  find  useful  material,  much  of  the  information  is  common  knowledge  among 
anglers  with  only  a few  years  of  fishing  experience. 

For  instance.  Chapter  17,  “Knots,”  specifies  only  three  knots—  the  improved 
clinch  knot,  the  blood  knot,  and  the  nail  knot.  Most  anglers  know  many  more 
useful  knots,  so  only  those  new  to  fishing  would  value  this  information. 

Another  drawback  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  illustrated  only  sparsely.  Large  gray 
masses  of  unbroken  type  may  put  off  many  readers  no  matter  what  the  content 
may  be. 

The  book’s  44  short  chapters  are  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  section, 
“Equipment,”  covers  topics  such  as  kinds  of  tackle,  lures,  and  baits.  The  second 
part,  “The  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them,”  contains  22  chapters  on  fish  species, 
and  offers  practical  fishing  techniques.  The  third  section  covers  trolling,  ice 
fishing,  and  catch-and-release  fishing. 

All  in  all,  the  book  would  best  appeal  to  fishermen  who  want  basic,  general 
information  in  one  source. — Art  Michaels 


Catch  a big  one 


Subscribe  today  and  sign  up  a friend! 


^nnsvlvania 


Pennsylvania's  Official  Fishing  & Boating  Magazine 
— — 

Subscribe  or  renew  for  yourself: 


Twelve  issues  a year,  jam-packed  with 
the  latest  in  fishing  and  boating  tips, 
angling  tactics,  management,  fly  tying, 
hotspots,  environmental  awareness,  and 
where  to  go. 

Give  a gift  subscription: 


Gift  from 


Please  send  a gilt  subscription  to  the  party  below 


Name  (Please  Print) 


Street  or  RD  # — Include  Box  Number 


Name  (Please  Print) 


hty 


State 


Zip  code 


Street  or  RD  # — Include  Box  Number 


Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $5.00  — 1 year  City 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH)  □ $14.00  — 3 years 


State 


Zip  code 


] New 
3 Renewal 

Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don't 
wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 

MAIL  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P 0 Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673 

llc-iO  ® " ' 
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New  Angler  index  Angler  Seeks  Oral  History  Contributions 


Just  published  are  new  author  and 
subject  indexes  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler's  feature  articles  in  Volume 
51,  January  1982  through  December 
1982.  The  indexes  are  useful  aids  to 
finding  feature  material  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  Copies  are  free 
of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Are  you  60  years  of  age  or  older 
and  have  you  been  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  at  least  50  years?  If  so, 
Pennsylvania  Angler  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  earliest 
memories  of  fishing  in  the  Keystone 
State.  Our  goal  is  to  compile  an  oral 
history  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  we’d  like  to 
tape  record  your  recollections. 

If  you  can  contribute,  send  us  a 


postcard  that  includes  your  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  age,  and 
a brief  description  of  your  earliest 
fishing  experiences  in  Pennsylvania. 
Also  let  us  know  the  best  time  of  day 
for  us  to  call  you. 

Address  postcards  to  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The 
deadline  is  March  3 1 . 


Anglers  Notebook 


Insects  are  the  favorite  food  of 
brown  trout,  unless  they  grow  so 
large  that  only  minnows  and  other 
large  forage  satisfy  their  appetites. 

Bass  and  perch  usually  are  found 
in  the  same  areas  of  a lake.  They 
get  along  well  together,  even  if  the 
bass  eat  the  perch  fry  and  big 
perch  prey  on  fingerling  bass. 


The  caddis  nymph  builds  its 
protective  “house”  with  grains  of 
sand  and  bits  of  bark  and  leaves 
that  are  held  together  by  a sticky 
substance  secreted  from  the 
nymph’s  body. 


Scientists  believe  that  a musky 
must  eat  five  to  seven  pounds  of 
forage  fish  to  gain  one  pound  in 
weight. 

Bluegills  and  lake  trout  are  at 
the  extremes  of  the  ranges  of  water 
temperatures  in  which  fish  are 
comfortable.  Ideal  temperatures  for 
bluegills  range  from  70°  F.  to 
75°F.;  for  lake  trout,  40°F.  to 
45°  F. 

About  21,000  species  of  fish  have 
been  identified  by  fisheries 
biologists. 


Streamers  and  bucktails  often 
produce  more  strikes  if  during  the 
retrieve  they  are  made  to  dart  up  or 
down  to  one  side  of  a straight  line. 

In  this  way  they  look  more  like 
minnows. 


Any  plug  that  floats  at  rest  can  be 
popped  and  maneuvered  strictly  as  a 
surface  lure,  even  though  it  is 
intended  to  dive  during  the  retrieve. 

Action  is  the  key  to  the 
productivity  of  any  fishing  lure.  No 
matter  how  attractive  it  looks  or 
how  faithfully  it  imitates  a baitfish, 
it  will  not  evoke  strikes  if  it  doesn’t 
seem  alive.  Remember  this  idea 
every  time  you  use  a spinner,  spoon, 
plug,  or  any  other  lure. 

Big  bass  bugs  for  fly  rodding  can 
be  used  with  ultralight  spinning  gear 
in  lily  pads  and  other  vegetation  that 
would  entangle  surface  spinning 
lures. 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 
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A few  rivers  in  my  area  have  a 
great  many  large  carp. 

Sometimes  when  I get  a bite  and 
I think  it’s  a carp,  the  fish  seem 
to  mouth  the  bait  for  a moment 
and  then  let  it  go.  How  can  1 
hook  these  critters? 

Ted  Jones 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Over  the  years  I’ve  read 
several  Angler  articles  on  Upper 
Woods  Pond’s  good  trout  and 
salmon  fishing.  Now  I’ve  heard 
it’s  been  poisoned  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  What  happened? 

Manny  Aguiar 
Hellertown,  PA 


I’ve  been  fishing  for  over  30 
years  and  have  had  many 
successful  fishing  trips.  However, 
this  past  year,  two  trips  to  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  Shawnee 
area  made  1982  my  most 
enjoyable  year  ever. 

Last  spring  I went  with  a 
friend  to  try  shad  fishing,  and 
on  my  first  trip  I caught  a roe 
shad.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  fights  I’d  ever 
encountered.  The  shad  put  on  an 
aerial  display  that  put  the  Air 
Force  to  shame. 

My  second  trip  last  September 
in  the  same  area  was  a float  trip. 
The  scenery  was  great,  and  the 
fishing  was  even  better.  I caught 
five  smallmouth  bass,  keeping 
two  and  returning  the  rest. 

Thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  for  access' 
areas  and  the  constant  fight  for 
clean  waters. 

Jack  Perry 
Doylestown,  PA 


Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Carp  can  be  as  cagey  as  trout,  so  some  specialized  tackle 
adaptation  is  in  order  if  you  want  to  fool  the  big  ones. 

Take  a one-ounce  bank  sinker  and  carefully  hammer  it  evenly 
flat  without  closing  off  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  sinker.  Then  cut 
it  in  half  (side  to  side,  not  top  to  bottom)  with  a large  knife  or 
pair  of  clippers.  This  modified  half-ounce  sinker  is  useful  for 
carp  fishing  in  rivers  with  moderately  moving  currents. 

When  a carp  nibbles  the  bait,  the  fish  will  drop  the  bait  if  it 
feels  the  resistance  from  a sinker  that’s  embedded  in  mud.  Your 
hammering  the  sinker  flat  prevents  the  sinker  from  digging  in 
too  deeply  in  the  bottom,  yet  it’s  still  heavy  enough  to  hold  the 
bottom  in  a current.  The  fish  will  be  more  likely  to  take  your 
bait  because  it  feels  little  or  no  resistance  from  the  sinker. 

We  wish  you  luck  with  your  future  carp  fishing,  and  we  hope 
this  sinker  tip  works  for  you. 


Art  Michaels,  Editor 
Pennsylvania  Angler 


Dear  Mr.  Aguiar: 

A few  years  ago  we  were  asking  ourselves  the  same  question. 
What  happened  to  Upper  Woods  Pond?  We  were  well  aware  of 
the  excellent  trout  and  kokanee  salmon  fishery  present  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  We  knew  that  the  deep,  cold  water  was 
still  available  for  the  salmon,  but  despite  our  continued  stocking 
of  fry  and  fingerlings  the  fishery  continued  to  decline  to  the 
point  that  stocking  was  no  longer  feasible.  Trout  stocked  as 
adults  continued  to  provide  angling,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
Upper  Woods  Pond  wasn’t  as  it  used  to  be. 

A series  of  lake  surveys  was  initiated  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  fisheries  decline.  We  found  that  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  populations  of  golden  shiners,  bullheads,  and  yellow  perch 
began  to  increase,  and  as  they  did  the  kokanee  population 
declined.  It  was  apparent  that  these  fish  were  competing  with 
the  kokanee  for  the  limited  food  supply  available.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  cold  water  in  Upper  Woods  Pond,  the  perch  and 
bullheads  grew  at  a very  slow  rate  and  provided  little  fishing. 
The  solution  was  obvious — competition  from  nonsalmonid 
species  had  to  be  removed  if  the  kokanee  were  to  be  restored. 

Reclamation  of  Upper  Woods  Pond  was  the  only  viable 
solution.  Chemical  pond  reclamation  is  a common  practice  in 
other  northeastern  states  and  was  common  in  Pennsylvania  at 
one  time.  In  fact,  Upper  Woods  Pond  was  first  reclaimed  this 
way  in  1956,  which  initiated  the  excellent  trout  and  salmon 
fishery  you  read  about. 

In  1982  we  reclaimed  Upper  Woods  Pond  in  much  the  same 
way  we  had  in  1956.  We  reintroduced  the  kokanee  salmon  and 
brook  trout  in  November  1982.  The  good  old  days  are  coming 
back  to  Upper  Woods  Pond,  and  the  fishing  will  be  better  in  the 
future. 


William  M.  Frazier 
Fisheries  Technician 
Coldwater  Unit 


January  I98J  23 


Chinook  Eggs  to  Co-ops 


Because  of  federal  budget  cuts,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
had  to  suspend  temporarily  its  chi- 
nook  rearing  program  (the  coho  and 
steelhead  programs  are  not  affected), 
but  co-ops  in  the  Erie  area  are  busy 
maintaining  a stocking  program 

In  cooperation  with  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
the  Fish  Commission  was  able  to 
obtain  75,000  Chinook  eggs  from  fish 
trapped  in  the  Fittle  Manistee  River. 

The  eggs  have  been  delivered  to  the 
3CU  Trout  Association,  which  will 
incubate  the  eggs  and  rear  them  to 
the  swimup  fry  stage.  They  will  then 
deliver  half  the  number  of  fish  to  the 
East  Side  Salmon  Club. 


The  3CU  Association  will  release 
its  fish  at  six  months  of  age  and  the 
East  Side  Salmon  Club  at  18  months. 
All  fish  will  be  fin  clipped  to  allow 
the  Fish  Commission  the  opportunity 
to  collect  scientific  data  on  fish  taken 
by  anglers. 

The  Commission  is  particularly 
interested  in  determining  whether  or 
not  fish  released  at  six  months  of  age 
grow  as  well  as  those  released  at  18 
months,  and  what  differences  can  be 
expected  in  return  to  the  creel. 

Despite  the  loss  of  federal  funds, 
chinook  salmon  will  continue  to  be 
planted  in  Lake  Erie  in  a cooperative 
effort  between  the  Commission  and 
the  sportsmen  of  Erie. 


SPORTSMEN  EDUCATORS 
NATURALISTS 

Send  for  these  full-color  pictorial  guides  to  Pennsylvania’s 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  Each  wall  chart  measures  17  inches  by 
22  inches,  and  each  is  suitable  for  framing.  The  charts  are  useful 
teaching  aids,  giving  common  and  scientific  names  and  depicting 
adult-sized  animals.  Also  great  for  the  den  and  kids’  rooms. 
Charts  are  sent  in  hard  tubes.  Each  $1  postpaid,  complete  set  of 
four  charts  for  $3  postpaid. 


Name 


I 


Address 


State 


Zip 


@ $1  each  Total  $ 

@ $1  each  Total  $ 

@ $1  each  Total  S 

Salamander  chart @ $1  each  Total  S 


nake  chart 
Frog  chart 
Turtle  chart 


Complete  4-chart  set  @ S3  each  Total  $ 

□ check  □ money  order  enclosed 

Grand  Total  S . 


To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to: 


Publications  Section 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 
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New  Size  Limit 
To  Be  Studied 

Implementation  of  a new  size  limit 
for  trout  in  1983  became  effective 
January  1.  Designed  to  protect 
brook  trout  into  their  fourth  year, 
the  increased  size  limit,  from  six 
inches  to  seven  inches,  is  the  subject 
of  a two-year  study  by  Fish 
Commission  biologists  as  part  of 
Operation  FUTURE. 

Although  the  new  seven-inch 
regulation  applies  to  all  trout  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  primary  reason  for 
its  implementation  is  to  protect  a 
Keystone  State  native,  the  brook 
trout. 

Biologists  have  found  that  angling 
pressure  often  has  serious  effects  on 
brook  trout  populations,  and  that 
brookies  usually  reach  sexual 
maturity  at  three  years  of  age.  The 
six-inch  size  limit  allowed  the 
selective  harvest  of  the  fastest 
growing  fish  before  they  carried  out 
their  first  spawning.  The  slowest 
growing  brookies  were  then  left  to 
comprise  the  majority  of  the 
following  year's  brood  stock.  The 
six-inch  limit  also  restricted  natural 
reproduction  to  one  or  two  of  the 
youngest  age  groups,  reducing  the 
size  of  the  fish  in  the  angler’s  creel 
and  creating  periods  of  good  and 
poor  populations  of  legal-sized  fish. 

The  seven-inch  size  limit  came  as 
a result  of  extensive  biological 
studies.  However,  the  Commission  is 
not  intent  on  putting  to  bed  the 
management  of  the  “little  native” 
just  yet.  Tubbs  Run  in  Forest 
County,  Dunham  Run  in  Warren 
County,  and  Dennison  Run  in 
Venango  County  have  been  selected 
as  study  sites  to  evaluate  the  new 
size  limit.  Biologists  electro-shocked 
these  streams  last  spring  and  fall, 
and  will  do  the  same  in  1983. 

“What  we're  looking  for,” 
Commission  biologist  Ron  Lee  said, 
“is  whether  or  not  the  new  size  limit 
works  on  streams  with  little  food 
source.  We  will  be  gathering  growth 
and  population  estimates  so  that  we 
can  evaluate  the  new  program’s 
effectiveness.” 
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by  Virgil  Chambers 


Proper  storage  of  your  boat  and 
trailer  during  the  winter  can  make 
getting  the  boat  ready  for  spring  a 
lot  easier.  When  you  consider  the 
headaches  associated  with  dry  rot. 
rusty  trailer  wheel  bearings,  rotten 
tires,  water  damage,  mildew,  and 
other  problems,  this  preparation  can 
be  very  important.  Here  are  some 
specific  storage  ideas. 

•Canvas  covers  are  useful  because 
they  keep  your  boat  clean.  However, 
these  covers  shut  in  warm  air  and 
moisture,  the  two  elements  that 
promote  wood  rot  and  the  growth  of 
mildew. 

•To  prevent  mildew  and  wood 
rot,  leave  part  of  your  boat  cover 
open  so  that  fresh  air  can  circulate. 

If  your  boat  is  kept  outdoors  and 
exposed  to  snow'  and  rain,  place  a 
support  underneath  the  canvas  to 
bear  the  additional  weight.  Position 
the  support  to  create  a slope  so  that 
precipitation  runs  off. 

•Take  out  of  the  boat  equipment 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education 
Specialist. 




like  depth  finders,  radios.  PFDs. 
first  aid  kits,  and  other  gear,  and 
store  them  in  a cool,  dry  place. 

•Trailer  wheel  bearings  are  a 
constant  problem  because  water 
frequently  gets  into  the  hubs.  Water 
may  not  damage  the  wheel  bearings 
during  the  boating  season  because  it 
circulates  each  time  you  use  your 
trailer.  But  during  winter  storage  the 
water  stays  in  contact  with  the  small 
bearing  surface  for  extended  periods. 
This  contact  causes  rust.  Then  when 
you  use  the  trailer  next  spring,  the 
rust  causes  friction  and  heat,  which 
causes  the  grease  to  run  out,  so  that 


the  bearings  burn  out.  This  leads  to 
trailer  breakdown. 

•The  best  w'ay  to  prevent  this 
breakdown  is  to  repack  the  wheel 
bearings  with  grease  at  the  end  of 
each  boating  season. 

•Also  during  the  winter,  trailer 
tires  need  to  be  turned  occasionally 
to  prevent  rot.  In  fact,  for  long 
storage  periods,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
block  the  trailer  up  off  the  ground 
and  remove  the  wheels. 

If  all  goes  well  and  you  follow 
these  few  tips  on  boat  and  trailer 
storage,  you  could  be  first  on  the 
water  next  spring. 


Boating  publications 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  publishes  many  useful  pamphets 
and  other  materials  for  boaters.  For  instance,  in  Boat  Trade  ring  you  will 
find  practical  information  on  trailer  selection,  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  launching  and  retrieving.  Marine  Fire  Extinguishers  explains  how 
to  prevent  shipboard  fires,  what  to  do  if  you  have  a fire  aboard,  and  how 
to  select  the  right  kind  of  fire  extinguisher  for  your  specific  boating 
needs.  For  a complete  list  of  Fish  Commission  publications  with 
ordering  information,  contact  the  Publications  Section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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Chapman  Dam’s  Icy 
Brook  Trout  Delight 


by  Mike  Bleech 


T 

-M.  he  air  had  a chilly  bite  the 
morning  Bill  Anderson.  Bill  Doland, 
and  I arrived  at  Chapman  Dam. 
Patches  of  fog  hung  over  the  ice, 
silhouetting  the  dark  green  hemlocks 
on  the  shoreline.  Many  anglers 
already  were  on  the  ice,  and  we  saw 
a few  nice  trout  caught  while 
we  walked  to  the  area  we  planned  to 
fish. 

Favorite  jigs 

We  had  come  equipped  with  both 
jigging  rods  and  tip-ups,  and 
minnows,  maggots,  and  small  jigs 
for  bait.  We  had  fished  here  many 
times  before,  so  we  had  a pretty 
good  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 
the  trout. 

Live  minnows,  preferably  two-inch 
to  three-inch  shiners,  are  the  most 
popular  bait  at  Chapman,  while 
grubs,  cheese,  corn,  and  worms  also 
get  some  use.  I prefer  to  jig  for  the 
trout,  using  a small  homemade  jig 
tipped  with  a maggot.  My  favorite 
jig  has  a bright  orange  body  spiraled 
with  silver  tinsel,  and  a yellow  tail. 
Pink  or  white  jigs  also  work  fine,  as 
do  small  lures  like  the  Swedish 
Pimple  or  jigging  Rapala. 

Some  anglers  just  won’t  touch  a 
maggot.  To  accommodate  them, 
local  bait  shops  carry  wax  worms  or 
mealworms. 


Here  are  the  details  for  taking 
brookies  through  the  ice  at 
this  waterway. 


After  chopping  a half-dozen  holes 
through  the  ice,  we  went  to  work 
with  our  fishing.  The  first  move  was 
to  work  a jig  in  each  of  the  freshly 
cut  holes. 

Trod!  for  some  reason  are  often 
attracted  by  the  activity  of  cutting  a 
hole  through  the  ice.  We  got  two 
quick  hits,  but  the  closest  we  came 
to  catching  a fish  was  getting  it 
partway  through  the  hole.  This  at 
least  gave  us  a clue  to  the  location 
of  the  fish  because  the  hits  were  in 
adjacent  holes. 

Our  bait  and  jigs  went  untouched 
for  the  next  half-hour,  so  we  decided 
to  cut  a few  more  holes  near  the  two 
holes  that  had  produced  hits  earlier. 

I cut  the  first  hole  and  plopped 
down  a jig  as  soon  as  I cleaned  out 
the  ice.  A fat  brookie  smacked  it 
immediately!  After  a short  tussle  our 
first  trout  of  the  day  was  flopping 
on  the  ice.  Taking  turns  in  that  hole 
and  in  another  we  cut  a few  feet 
away,  we  soon  collected  seven  fat 
brookies  before  the  action  stopped. 
All  had  succumbed  to  a jig  tipped 
with  a maggot. 

I already  had  my  limit  of  trout,  so 
I took  a walk  around  the  lake  while 
my  two  friends  continued  to  fish.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  how  the  other 


anglers  around  the  lake  were  faring. 

What  I found  was  a lot  of  happy 
faces.  There  were  at  least  50  anglers 
on  the  ice  that  day  fishing  in  groups, 
and  every  group  1 checked  had 
caught  fish.  Actually,  the  biggest 
worry  most  had  was  limiting  out  too 
soon!  Otherwise,  it  was  a pretty 
typical  ice  fishing  party  atmosphere, 
with  fires  burning  in  homemade 
stoves,  food  cooking,  and  stories 
traded. 

A couple  of  anglers  had  come 
close  to  landing  big  brookies  in  the 
20-inch  class.  Chapman  and  its 
tributaries  are  well  known  for 
producing  some  of  the  biggest  brook 
trout  in  the  area.  My  biggest 
brookie,  slightly  over  two  pounds, 
came  from  Chapman  during  an 
unusually  warm  winter  when  the 
lake’s  water  was  open. 

All  but  two  of  the  trout  that  1.  saw 
on  the  ice  were  brookies;  the  two 
exceptions  were  beautifully  marked 
browns.  Most  of  the  fish  were 
caught  on  live  minnows,  but  a few 
anglers  took  trout  using  jigs  tipped 
with  maggots. 


Mike  Bleech  is  editor  of  Drop  Off, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation. 
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Line  and  hooks 

The  few  anglers  who  were  having 
trouble  catching  fish  had  one  thing 
in  common  using  heavy  line. 

Along  with  using  the  right  bait, 
light  line  of  four-pound-test  or  six- 
pound-test  was  a key  to  success.  The 
standard  minnow  rig  consisted  of  a 
size  eight  hook  and  a small  splitshot 
pinched  on  about  eight  inches  up  the 
line.  Hooking  the  minnows  lightly 
through  the  tail  produced  more  hits 
because  the  small  shiners  remained 
more  lively  than  if  they  were  lip- 
hooked.  This  method,  however,  can 
result  in  more  missed  hits. 

Bait  depth 

Few  trout  were  taken  with  tip-ups. 
Ice  rods  proved  far  more  effective.  A 
small  bobber  is  used  to  suspend  the 
bait  and  to  detect  hits.  Most  of  the 
lake  is  less  than  10  feet  deep,  but  the 
trout  are  sometimes  fussy  about  the 
depth  of  the  bait,  so  slide  the  bobber 
up  and  down  the  line  to  find  the 
most  productive  depth. 

Extra  hits  can  be  encouraged  by 
jigging  the  minnow  occasionally,  or 
by  lifting  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  It  also  pays  to  check  different 
depths  while  jigging.  The  trout  often 
hit  the  jig  or  bait  as  it  is  rising, 
possibly  because  it  appears  to  be 
getting  away. 

By  the  time  I returned  to  my 
companions,  they  had  both  limited 
out.  Those  last  two  brookies  fell  to 
minnows  in  holes  that  had  not 
produced  fish  before.  One  was 
a chunky  14-incher  that  capped  off 
our  day  perfectly. 

Chapman  State  Park  lies  in  a 
quite,  end-of-the-road  setting,  but  it 
is  only  five  miles  off  U.S.  Rt.  6.  It 
can  be  reached  by  turning  west  off 
Rt.  6 at  the  traffic  signal  in 
Clarendon.  Chapman’s  popularity 
can  be  measured  by  the  notion  that 
it  is  a favorite  among  locals,  even 
though  it  is  in  the  shadow  of 
Kin/ua. 

Other  winter  activities  at  the  park 
include  ice  skating,  sledding,  cross- 
country skiing,  and  snowmobiling. 
There  is  usually  enough  ice  for 
winter  activities  by  January  I.  For 
more  information,  contact  Chapman 
State  Park,  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources.  R.D.  1. 
Box  1610,  Clarendon,  PA  163  13.  [77] 


Light  ice  fishing  rods  spooled  with  four-pound-test  line  make  perfect  rigs 
for  Chapman  s brook  trout.  Small  jigs  tipped  with  maggots  provided  these 
fishermen  with  fast  action. 


Chapman  Dam’s  area  facilities 


Bait  and  tackle 

Kin/ua  Field  & Stream,  1917  Pennsylvania  Avenue  East.,  Warren,  PA 
16365.  Phone  (814)  726-1889. 

Holmes  Gulf  & Sporting  Goods,  corner  Pennsylvania  Avenue  East  & 
Buchanan  Street,  Warren,  PA  16364.  Phone  (814)  723-8810. 

Finley’s  Sporting  Goods,  236  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  Warren,  PA 
16365.  Phone  (814)  723-9020. 

Camping  and  lodging 

There  is  year-round  camping  at  Chapman  State  Park.  However,  the 
camping  is  primitive  in  the  winter.  There  are  numerous  motels  in  Warren, 
which  is  just  a short  drive  from  Chapman. 


(This  information  is  provided  by  the  author.) 
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Penns  vivania  A ni’lci 


Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund 


P possibly  40  of  the  250  species 
"or  subspecies  of  fishes, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles 
known  from  Pennsylvania  might  be 
considered  game  animals,  and  most 
of  these  are  fishes.  This  element  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  resource 
has  been  the  primary 
beneficiary  of  traditional  manpower 
and  funding  priorities.  While 
some  of  the  210  remaining  species 
have  benefited  indirectly  from 
habitat  management  directed  at  the 
game  species,  most  have  not  been  the 
direct  recipient  of  management  prac- 
tices designed  to  preserve  and 
enhance  their  status  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations. 

Presently,  five  fishes  and  1 1 
amphibians  and  reptiles  of  the 
210  species  not  considered  game  spe- 
cies are  listed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  as  endangered  or 
threatened,  and  an  additional  36  spe- 
cies that  could  become  endangered  or 
threatened  are  listed  as  status  indeter- 
minate. A further  16  species  are  listed 
as  extirpated  -once  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  no  longer  believed  to 
exist  within  the  state.  Many  of  these 
extirpated  species  presently  exist  in 
nearby  states  and  could  exist  again  in 
Pennsylvania  with  our  help.  . 


Sadly,  two  species  long  listed  as 
endangered  are  now  believed  extinct. 
Both  are  fishes  that  once  inhabited 
the  Great  Lakes:  the  blue  pike  and 
the  long-jaw  cisco.  Their  demise  was 
largely  the  result  of  our  continued 
plundering  of  their  populations  and 
habitats  in  the  face  of  obvious 
declines  in  their  apparent  abundance, 
coupled  with  a lack  of  knowledge 
about  their  population  structures  and 
habitat  requirements.  Although  a 
plan  designed  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  blue  pike  was  imple- 
mented. it  came  too  late. 


isyi 
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There  is  still  time  to  gather  the 
necessary  information  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the 
possible  loss  of  other  species  and  the 
gradual  diminution  of  various  facets 
of  our  own  existence  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  effort  requires  new 
funding  and  manpower  commitments 
that  to  some  may  seem  too  costly.  Our 
failure,  however,  to  make  an  ade- 
quate effort  now  will  in  the  long  run 
be  even  more  costly  to  future  genera- 
tions. The  Wild  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Act  supplies  us  with  the 
necessary  legal  framework;  the  rest  is 
up  to  us.  | pa  ] 


Wildlife  Check-Off 


The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has 
followed  a course  set  by  several  other 
states  in  the  establishment  of  a pro- 
gram that  permits  individual  tax- 
payers to  use  a “Wildlife  Check-Off’ 
on  the  1982  state  income  tax  form. 
This  “check-off’  enables  an  indivi- 
dual to  donate  money  to  the  new 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 
The  taxpayer  designates  an  amount 
he  or  she  wishes  to  donate  from  the 
tax  refund  on  line  19c  of  the  long 
form,  PA  40,  or  on  line  10c  of  the 
short  form,  PA  40-A. 

The  money  generated  by  refunds 
will  be  allocated  by  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Board  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
for  the  protection  and  management 
of  the  state’s  non-game  wildlife  and 


wild  plants.  Some  of  the  programs 
already  under  way  include  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  bald  eagle,  osprey, 
peregrine  falcon,  and  river  otter;  the 
development  of  nesting  and  feeding 
habitats  for  songbirds,  turtles,  rep- 
tiles, and  amphibians;  and  the  identi- 
fication of  native  wild  plants. 

Because  the  personal  income  tax 
structure  in  Pennsylvania  precludes 
refunds  for  many  taxpayers,  they 
may  makedirect  contributions  to  the 
Fund  by  writing  a check  payable  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  and  mailing  it  to 
the  Comptroller,  Box  2063.  Harris- 
burg, PA  17120.  All  contributions, 
whether  by  refund  or  direct  payment, 
are  tax  deductible  for  1983  federal 
income  tax  purposes,  including  25 
percent  of  as  much  as  $100  for  those 
taxpayers  who  don’t  itemize  ded  uctions. 
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The  Keystone  State's  Offieial  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 


STRAIGHT 

TALK 


CONSERVATION 
AND  POLITICS 


Coming  across  my  desk  in  November  from  the  Conservation 
Foundation  was  the  report,  “State  of  the  Environment  1982.”  Although 
announcements  of  the  report  were  available  in  June,  the  initial  remarks 
by  Foundation  President  William  K.  Reilly  had  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
Board,  which  includes  industrialists  and  financiers  who  are  often 
supportive  of  the  President.  The  34-year-old  nonprofit  research  group, 
highly  revered  for  its  studied  avoidance  of  politics  and  confrontation, 
makes  some  strong  statements  in  the  439-page  report:  “The  bipartisan 
consensus  that  supported  federal  protection  of  the  environment  for 
more  than  a decade  has  been  broken  by  an  administration  that  has  given 
priority  to  deregulation,  de-federalization,  and  defunding  domestic 
programs.” 

The  report,  covering  environmental  problems  ranging  from  soil  erosion 
to  acid  precipitation  and  wildlife  extinction,  found  the  administration's 
policies  “wanting  across  the  board.”  There  have  been  no  reactions  from 
the  administration,  but  based  on  past  experience  I believe  they  will 
misinterpret  the  conclusions  of  this  valuable  report,  or  as  they  did  with 
proponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze,  write  them  off  as  “communist 
troublemakers.”  Although  the  public  in  poll  after  poll  has  indicated  in 
strong  numbers  that  it  prefers  stricter  regulations,  the  consensus  of  the 
public  should  not  be  mistaken  for  intense  concern.  As  one  pollster  puts  it, 
“People  tend  to  vote  the  way  they  think  you  want  them  to  and  for  what 
sounds  right,  and  they  avoid  negative  stereotyping.” 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  for  instance,  does  not  permit  the  consideration  of 
costs  when  setting  standards  for  the  protection  of  human  health.  Still,  the 
Reagan  administration  asked  the  Congress  to  relax  pollution  standards 
designed  to  protect  human  health  if  the  costs  are  too  high.  Pressures  are 
just  not  being  put  on  the  administration  to  get  off  this  unhealthy  kick. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  majorities  in  every  group  study  oppose  any 
effort  to  put  cost  constraints  on  environmental  regulations  that  protect 
human  health,  and  study  after  study  by  economists  conclude  that 
environmental  protection  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the  general  level  of 
employment  in  this  country. 

It  seems  that  the  administration,  influenced  highly  by  the  military- 
industrial  community,  has  a shortsighted  outlook  that  depends  on  yearly 
statements  (and  now  with  electronic  data  processing,  monthly  statements) 
when  making  policy  for  the  future  — often  without  any  seeming  concern 
over  future  generations.  The  proposal  of  Edwin  Mease  in  1980  to  dispose 
of  500  million  acres  of  public  land  to  pay  the  national  debt,  when  much 
of  this  land  has  no  land-use  plan  in  existence,  is  a classic  example  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  those  in  power  in  the  federal  government.  Opposing 
them  does  no  good  because  they  seem  determined  to  dispose  of  public 
lands  by  sale  or  by  undermining  the  authority  of  the  managing  agency. 

Thus,  as  the  Conservation  Foundation’s  comprehensive  report  exposes 
the  threats  that  loom  larger,  we  are  left  with  nothing  else  but  to  appeal  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  the  Congress  and  the  Senate, to 
bail  us  out  of  policies  that  threaten  to  destroy  not  only  wild  natural 
beauties  that  have  taken  the  earth’s  entire  life  to  develop,  but  that 
threaten  even  the  human  health  of  those  who  live  on  this  earth. 
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Ice  Fishing  Secrets  of  Pennsylvania  Anglers 

4 In  response  to  solicitations  last  August  and  September  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  readers  offer  their  tips  to  ice  fishing  success. 

Seeing  Is  Believing  by  Francis  X.  Sculler 

8 The  Medusa,  orfreshwaterjellyfish,  is  more  common  in  Pennsylvania 
than  you  may  think. 

Cold-Weather  Walleyes  by  William  R.  Holmes 

9 The  author’s  ideas  on  river  fishing  for  walleyes  in  cold  weather 
can  help  you  increase  your  catches  of  these  critters. 

Choose  the  Right  Fishing  Rod  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
11  If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a new  fishing  rod.  this  information 
could  help  you  get  the  best  rod  for  your  money. 


River  Rescue  Conference 

Rivers  are  often  dangerous  to  rescuers  as  well  as  to  those  who 
need  help.  The  Fish  Commission  is  paving  the  way  for  teaching 
rescuers  how  to  save  lives  without  endangering  themselves. 


Easy  Add-On  Panel  Space  by  Howard  A.  Bach 
Small-boat  consoles  often  provide  little  panel  space  for  switches 
and  electronic  gear.  Here  are  ideas  on  how  to  increase  your  boat's 
panel  space. 


Emerging  Nymphs  by  Chauncv  K.  Lively 

In  sizes  12  to  18.  this  closed-cell  foam  fly  attracts  trout  by 
acting  like  a wet-dry  fly  suspended  in  the  surface  film. 


River  rescue  page  14 


Choosing  a rod  page  11 


What’s  New  with  PLAY?  hr  Sieve  Ulsh 
28  The  Pennsylvania  Teague  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY)  is 
growing.  Here’s  an  explanation  of  how  to  join  in  on  the  fun. 
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Perch  can  provide  some  pretty  dependable  ice 
fishing  action  for  beginners  and  seasoned  hard- 
water  anglers.  Our  cover  this  month,  painted  bv 
Robert  O’Donnell.  Jr.,  depicts  what’s  waiting  for  you 
under  the  crust.  See  page  4 for  more  information. 
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ce  Fishing  Secrets  of 


Pennsylvania 


Anglers 


by  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 


Information  in  this  article  was  contributed  by  readers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  in  response  to  solicitations  in  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber issues.  Pennsylvania  Angler  regularly  seeks  reader  input  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  For  this  month’s  subject,  see  the  “Currents”  sec- 
tion beginning  on  page  20. 


Remember 


When  you  go  ice  fishing,  don’t  for- 
get that  you  need  to  display  a valid 
1983  fishing  license.  Here  are  some 
other  reminders: 

• Ice  fishing  equipment  may  include 
a maximum  of  five  tip-ups  or  any 
combination  of  five  devices.  These 
may  include  not  more  than  two  lines 
fished  by  rod  or  by  hand. 

• Ice  fishing  holes  may  not  exceed 
10  inches  in  diameter,  or  10  inches 
between  the  farthest  points  of  a rec- 
tangular hole. 

• Don’t  forget  to  remove  shelters 
and  shanties  from  Fish  Commission 
lakes  when  you’re  through  fishing  for 
the  day. 

• For  more  details,  consult  your 
summary  of  fishing  regulations  and 
laws. 
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If  using  tip-ups  at  several  holes, 
clear  a path  to  each  hole,  put 
on  ice  skates,  and  combine  fishing 
with  skating.  You  can  get  to  an 
active  hole  quickly  on  skates,  much 
faster  than  you  could  travel  on 
foot.  — Robert  Everest,  Yardlev, 
PA 


A household  food  strainerisan 
xm.  excellent  tool  for  keeping  ice 
holes  open  and  clear  of  newly- 
forming  ice.  — Robert  Everest, 
Yardlev,  PA 


Light  strikes  can  easily  be  de- 
I tected  with  this  rig.  Tie  on 
tightly  to  your  line  a small  rubber 
band,  and  clip  off  the  ends.  Put  a 
small  bobber  on  the  line  below  the 
rubber  band,  but  don't  let  the  clip 
on  the  bobber  crimp  the  line. 

Leave  the  bobber  clip  offset  so  the 
line  slides  freely  through  it.  Place 
the  rubber  band  so  that  your  line 
reaches  the  desired  fishing  depth. 
Your  bait  returns  to  the  same 
depth  each  time  with  this  rig,  and 
light  strikes  can  be  detected  by 
watching  the  rubber  band  and 
bobber.  — Reggie  Wright, 
Bloomsburg,  PA 

Obtain  a map  of  lakes  you 
frequent  for  ice  fishing,  and 
locate  depths  and  feeder  streams. 
Start  fishing  near  feeder  streams, 
and  move  tip-ups  toward  holes  and 
obstructions  — Richard  Saltmer, 
Lansdale,  PA 

Depth  finders  are  valuable 
aids  in  locating  fish.  Most 
portable  models  “see”  through  ice. 
Find  creek  channels  in  your  favorite 
lake  because  these  areas  often  hold 
schools  of  fish  all  winter  long. 
Dennis  S lifer,  Boyertown,  PA 

Rig  tip-ups  with  about  30  yards 
of  20-  or  30-pound-test 
braided  nylon  line  with  three  to 
four  feet  of  monofilament  line  on 
the  end.  You  can  set  the  hook 
much  better  with  nylon  line,  and  it 
won’t  break  on  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  hole  as  you  lift  a lunker. 

Dennis  S lifer,  Boyertown,  PA 

For  the  best  fishing  results, 

use  the  proper  hook  size.  For 
bluegills,  I use  sizes  10  or  12;  for 
crappies,  size  4;  and  for  perch, 
bass,  and  walleyes,  sizes  4 or  6.  — . 
Bernard  S.  Dean,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

The  key  to  using  an  ice  auger 
effectively  and  quickly  is 
keeping  it  sharp  — and  1 mean 
razor  sharp,  like  grandpa  treated 
his  straight-edged  razor.  After 
cutting  a few  holes  1 always  touch 
up  the  blade.  — Bernard  S.  Dean, 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ 


Make  a “wrist  muff’  to  be 
worn  between  your  shirt- 
sleeves and  gloves  by  cutting  off  the 
foot  portion  of  old  hunting  socks.  This 
keeps  your  wrists  and  palms  warm 
while  your  fingers  are  free  to 
manipulate  baits  and  gear. 

David  A.  Kovalchik.  Edwardsvil/e, 
PA 

Thread  an  old  shirt  button  onto 
braided  nylon  tip-up  line  to 
mark  water  and  bait  depth. 

Position  the  button  on  your  line  so 
that  it  marks  the  best  fishing  depth. 

David  A.  Kovalchik , Edwards- 
ville,  PA 


Chewing  tobacco  or  snuff  cans 
make  excellent  containers 
for  storing  maggots,  mealworms, 
wax  worms,  and  other  baits  for  ice 
fishing.  They  fit  nicely  into  pockets 
and  hold  just  enough  bait  for  a 
day’s  fishing.  (Tobacco  chewers 
should  be  careful  not  to  get  their 
cans  mixed  up.)  Bob 
Wilberding,  Pleasant  Gap,  PA 


Boot  cleats  prevent  slipping 
on  the  ice.  You  can  make 
boot  cleats  by  bending  the  edges  of 
scrap  metal  pieces  that  measure  IZ2 
inches  wide  and  2 Vi  inches  long. 
Cut  two  holes  in  the  cleat,  and 
strap  them  to  your  boots.  - 
Sammy  Everett,  Harrisburg,  PA 


My  safeguard  for  thin  ice 
is  a pine  board  10  feet 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick.  1 pull  the  board  along  with 
me  by  a rope  that’s  attached  to  the 
board  through  a hole  drilled  in  the 
wood.  1 tie  the  other  end  on  my 
wrist.  If  1 go  through  the  ice,  I can 
roll  out  onto  the  board.  Pulling  it 
is  no  chore,  and  it  can  be  used  as  a 
sled  to  carry  your  tackle.  — 
Bernard  S.  Dean,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

A raised  flag  on  a tip-up  indi- 
cates a bite,  but  not  always 
a hooked  fish.  If  the  flag  goes  up 
on  your  tip-up,  take  the  line  in 
your  hand  and  feel  for  a bite  or  a 
nibble,  as  you  would  \vith  a fishing 
rod  in  open  water.  Set  the  hook, 
and  retrieve  the  fish  hand-over- 
hand; you  don’t  have  room  to  play 
the  fish.  — Nicholas  Harvey, 
Shamokin,  PA 


Hook  minnows  just  under  the 
dorsal  fin  for  tip-up  action. 
They  will  remain  alive  and  active  in 
this  way  for  many  hours.  — Vito 
Degrigoli,  Harrisburg,  PA 


The  only  ice  fishing  guides  in 
Pennsylvania  we  could  find  are 
Len  Faulkner  and  Rick  Bennett  of  Ice 
Angles,  Inc.  They  specialize  in  guiding 
novice  hard-water  fishermen,  so  begin- 
ners may  want  to  contact  them. 
Phones:  215-539-8579  or  215-469- 
6160. 


V. 


Here’s  an  idea  for  a simple  sled 
You  need  five-eighth-inch 
or  three-quarter-inch  plywood 
glued  and  nailed  for  the  box. 
Getting  old  skis  may  be  a problem, 
but  if  you  live  in  a skiing  area,  the 


task  is  simpler.  Contact  skiing 
facilities  and  stores  for  old  skis, 
and  check  garage  sales.  — Timothy 
Snook,  Garry  Pike  and  Robin 
Shaeffer,  Dover,  PA. 
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Keep  your  feet  warm  for  that 
extra  hour  or  two  on  the 
ice.  Before  you  leave  the  house,  put 
an  extra  pair  or  two  of  felts  inside 
your  shirt.  When  your  feet  get 
cold,  change  the  felts  by  putting  on 
the  warm  ones,  and  place  the  cold 
ones  inside  your  shirt  for  warming. 
— Bob  Biggie,  Revnoldsville,  PA 

Hard-boiled  eggs  make  excel- 
lent hand  warmers.  Place 
them  in  your  pockets,  hot  from  the 
boiling  water.  They  hold  heat  for  a 
surprisingly  long  time,  and  when 
cooled,  they  make  a tasty  snack. 
Richard  A.  Di Liberia,  Jr., 

Hazleton,  PA 


Cjut  a hole  in  a nine-inch 

disposable  pan,  and  paint  it 
flat  black.  Then  place  it  upside 
down  over  the  hole.  This  will  keep 
holes  from  freezing  without  using 
anything  else.  — Timothy  Snook, 
Dover,  PA 


Store  monofilament  leader  on 
snelled  hook  holders  to  keep 
the  line  straight.  Leaders  stored  on 
tip-ups  tend  to  curl.  This  places  the 
bait  wrong  in  the  water,  and 
minnows  and  other  live  baits  tangle 
easily  in  the  curled  line.  David 
A.  Kovalchik,  Edwardsville,  PA 

Use  the  smallest  bobber  you 
can  find  for  trout  fishing. 
While  jigging,  put  the  bobber  on 
the  ice  near  the  hole.  A light  strike 
yanks  the  bobber  in  the  hole. 

Paul  R.  Sivak,  Binghamton,  NY 

Always  wear  a hat  when  ice 
. fishing  because  most  body 
heat  is  lost  through  the  head. 
Sammy  Everett,  Harrisburg,  PA 


Get  two  three-pound 

coffee  cans,  and  cut  the  top 
off  of  one  of  them,  and  cut  both 
ends  off  the  other.  Weld  them 
together  using  the  one-holed  can 
on  top,  and  put  some  kind  of  metal 
handle  on.  Lighted  charcoal  in  this 
“stove”  keeps  your  hands  warm  for 
hours.  Brian  Wade,  Beaver 
Falls,  PA  [pa] 


Ice  Fishing  Heater 

open  end 


handle 


weld 


Seeing  is  Believing 


by  Francis  X.  Sculley 


F 

A.  O U I 


.our  times  within  the  past 
three  years  I have  encountered 
freshwater  jellyfish  in  southern 
Potter  County  waters.  Known  to 
zoologists  as  Craspedacusta 
sowerhyi , but  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Medusa,  the  little 
marine  animal  is  on  the  increase  in 
all  of  Penn’s  Woods,  though  few 
recognize  it  when  it  is  encountered. 

Though  the  Medusa  resembles 
something  right  out  of  science 
fiction,  it  is  about  as  dangerous  to 
humans  as  a well-aimed  custard 
pie.  In  miniature,  it  has  all  the 
equipment  of  its  ever-dangerous 
cousin  of  ocean  beaches.  Its 


stinging  tentacles — several  hundred 
in  numbers — are  used  to  capture 
minute  plankton,  which  it  then 
devours. 

The  freshwater  jellyfish  is  usually 
about  the  size  of  a quarter,  and  the 
marine  oddball  moves  in  an  up- 
and-down  motion  by  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  its 
bell-like  hood.  They  are  often  seen 
in  large  numbers,  slightly  offshore. 
Swimmers  will  often  surface  among 
a school  of  them  usually  setting 
records  getting  to  shore. 

Sometimes  the  little  animals  will 
invade  a hatchery.  Utterly 
fascinated,  trout  will  gorge 


themselves  on  the  invaders. 

To  those  who  think  the  jellyfish 
invasion  is  unheard  of.  it  has  been 
known  in  America  since  1908,  and 
it  has  been  reported  in  30  states,  as 
far  north  as  Maine.  It  inhabits 

small  lakes  and  ponds,  slow  

moving  streams,  and  swamps.  [pa] 


Francis  X.  Sculley,  a freelance 
writer-photographer,  has  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  and  studied  the 
state's  wildlife  for  more  than  50 
years. 


Walleyes 


by  William  R.  Holmes 


- \ 

Cold-weather  river  walleyes  willingly  take 

the  right  baits  presented  properly.  Here  's 

how  its  done. 

\ 1 / 


gust  of  arctic  air  whirled  a small  pile  of  leaves 
from  shore  out  into  the  river  as  1 chewed  the 
ice  out  of  my  top  guide  for  the  zillionth  time. 

“1  must  be  crazy  to  be  out  here,”  Dad  complained. 

He  was  probably  right,  1 thought.  Only  12  lonely 
degrees  of  mercury  were  all  that  showed  on  the 
thermometer  earlier  this  morning  as  my  father,  brother, 
and  I pulled  the  boat  out  of  the  barn,  heading  for  one  of 
our  favorite  walleye  spots  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Suddenly  a shout  from  the  front  of  the  boat  woke  me  to 
reality. 

“Something  hit  my  minnie!”  It  was  my  brother,  Tim. 
eyes  riveted  to  his  pole  tip.  “Still  on;  he  feels  nice,”  he 
murmured,  as  he  gently  fed  line  out  to  the  unseen  fish 
below.  “Here  goes  . . Zing,  whined  the  drag,  as  the  fish 
put  a healthy  bend  in  the  rod. 

“Yep,  a walleye;  nice  one,  too!  Get  the  net  ready!” 

Soon  a familiar  white-tipped  tail  rolled  near  the 
surface  and  Tim  added  number  three  to  his  stringer,  a fat 
18-incher.  With  mock  sincerity  he  asked,  “You  guys  want 
off  on  shore  to  warm  up?  I’ll  fill  out  the  rest  of  your 
limits  for  you.”  Splat!  A wet  shiner  bounced  off  his 
shoulder. 


Prime  walleye  season 

It  was  the  same  old  story.  We  were  the  only  ones 
fishing  within  sight  that  sunny  February  afternoon.  This 
particular  trip  we  launched  from  the  Hornbrook  Park 
ramp  above  Towanda,  but  few  anglers  are  seen  at  any  of 
the  access  areas  we  frequent,  once  the  weather  turns  cold. 
It  seems  most  anglers  are  aware  that  fishing  picks  up  as 


the  temperature  goes  down,  but  they  are  turned  off  by 
the  weather,  leaving  a lot  of  prime  Pennsylvania  walleye 
w'ater  in  its  most  productive  season  virtually  untouched! 

First  things  first 

Fishing  for  walleyes  in  the  winter  is  basically  similar  to 
the  sport  in  any  other  season  with  a few  important 
differences.  The  most  obvious  is  the  air  temperature. 
Essential  to  the  sport  is  warm  clothing.  Many  a trip  is 
ended  prematurely  due  to  cold  fingers,  feet,  and  toes.  A 
little  common  sense  can  make  a world  of  difference. 

Keep  extremities  warm!  Add  a couple  of  pairs  of  snug 
(not  tight)  insulated  socks,  and  finally,  an  oversized  pair 
of  thermal  boots  with  felt  liners.  Long  johns,  insulated 
underwear,  and  something  canvas  or  vinyl  on  the  outside 
to  break  the  wind  should  keep  your  legs  warm.  A similar 
arrangement  goes  over  your  chest  a hooded  outer 
garment,  a pullover  hat,  and  a hot  seat  add  the  final 
touch.  Save  your  heaviest  coat  for  last  and  leave  it  off 
until  you  get  into  the  boat.  T his  prevents  your  becoming 
overheated  and  perspiring  on  the  way  and  then  quickly 
chilling  once  you  settle  down  in  the  boat  to  fish. 

Gloves  are  a problem  because  the  warmer  the  glove, 
the  less  sensitive  it  is  to  the  gentle  tap-tap  of  a walleye 
strike.  I compromise  by  putting  a warm  mitten  on  my 
reeling  hand  and  alternating  the  other  in  and  out  of  a 


William  R.  Holmes  is  a freelance  writer-photographer. 
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pocket  containing  a liquid-fuel  hand  warmer. 

A word  of  caution:  All  these  clothes  make  treading 
water  nearly  impossible.  Be  sure  to  move  with  extra 
caution  and  keep  your  boat  adequately  supplied  with 
approved  flotation  devices.  Wearing  a PFD  is  best. 

Tackle 

Winter  tackle  is  basically  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
warmer  seasons.  I prefer  a medium-light  spinning  outfit 
with  eight-pound-test  to  12-pound-test  line.  The  lighter 
line  is  more  sensitive;  however,  the  heavier  line  becomes 
necessary  to  avoid  losing  a lot  of  tackle  where  the 
bottom  is  coarser  and  when  larger  fish  are  anticipated.  It 


Lead-headed  jigs  are  our  number- 
one  choice  in  artificials;  live 
baits  like  shiners,  chubs,  and 
suckers  also  catch  walleyes. 


is  important  to  use  good-quality  line  because  economy- 
buy  line  tends  to  lose  a lot  of  pliability  and  becomes 
susceptible  to  nicking  in  the  subfreezing  temperatures. 

Bait  and  lures 

We  have  had  good  results  with  both  live  bait  and  lures, 
but  the  actual  key  to  success  is  the  presentation:  It  has  to 
be  slow!  1 believe  here  is  where  bait  nudges  ahead 
because  most  lures  lose  action  as  the  retrieve  speed  is 
decreased. 

Shiners,  chubs,  and  suckers  work  equally  well, 
especially  in  the  larger  sizes  of  four  to  seven  inches.  Fish 
them  with  a single  size  four  or  six  hook,  lightly  impaled 
through  the  lips.  Clamp  enough  splitshot  on  the  line  to 
keep  the  bait  swimming  just  off  the  bottom.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  mention  that  a small  39-cent  dipnet  in  the 
minnow  bucket  becomes  priceless  when  the  wind-chill 
factor  is  around  zero. 

Lead-headed  jigs  are  our  number-one  choice  when  it 
comes  to  using  artificials.  We  cast  and  tie  our  own.  A 
sparse  dressing  of  white  or  yellow  bucktail  or  a soft 
rubber  skirt  in  purple,  yellow,  or  white  work  best.  Jigs 
with  lighter  weighted  heads  (1 /8-ounce  to  '/2-ounce)  are 
easier  to  fish  with  and  have  more  action  on  a slow 
retrieve.  A splitshot  or  two  clamped  15  inches  in  front  of 
the  jig  allows  the  proper  depth  to  be  reached  and  seems 
to  hang  up  less  frequently  than  a single  heavy  jig. 

Fishing  strategies 

Trolling  is  not  as  productive  in  the  winter  months 
because  the  bait  simply  moves  too  fast.  Generally  it  is 
best  to  anchor  the  boat  slightly  above  and  parallel  to  the 
spot  you  intend  to  fish.  Cast  at  an  angle  upstream, 
gently  working  the  bait  down  with  the  current,  allowing 


it  to  swing  out  behind  you  and  hang  for  a few  minutes 
before  retrieving  it.  Get  to  appreciate  what  the  bottom 
“feels”  like,  a developed  skill  all  accomplished  anglers 
have,  because  there  is  only  a subtle  difference  between 
the  nonstop  bumps  of  the  splitshot  bouncing  along  the 
bottom  and  a walleye  strike. 

What  you  will  feel  is  your  bait  suddenly  stopping,  as  if 
hung  up;  but,  rather  than  a solid  tug  from  a stationary 
rock,  there  is  a rhythmic  tap-tap-tap  as  the  fish  mouths 
the  bait,  slowly  drifting  along  with  the  current.  At  this 
point,  when  fishing  bait,  flip  open  your  reel  bail  and 
permit  enough  line  out  to  avoid  any  unnatural  tugs  on 
the  minnow.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  long  to  wait 
before  setting  the  hook.  It  will  vary  with  bait  size  and  the 
size  of  the  fish.  Trial  and  error  is  the  only  way  to  find 
out,  but  be  patient  — walleyes  move  slowly  this  time  of 
year. 

Where  to  find  walleyes 

Cold-weather  walleyes  are  not  always  found  in  the 
same  locations  they  haunt  in  the  warmer  seasons.  This  is 
especially  true  in  larger  bodies  of  water.  In  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  walleyes  stay  in  the  deeper  pools  avoiding 
the  bright  sunlight  and  warmer  water  temperatures.  In 
the  late  fall  and  winter,  walleyes  still  avoid  sunlight,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  go  into  deeper  water  to  do  so. 

To  capitalize  on  this  idea,  try  fishing  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  close  to  the  bank  shaded  from  the  sun. 
These  are  invariably  the  coldest  spots  on  the  river,  but 
you  will  find  the  walleyes  more  cooperative  without  the 
sun  in  their  eyes.  When  the  sun  is  directly  overhead,  fish 
where  there  is  ample  bottom  structure,  especially  around 
large  rocks,  or  in  any  shady  spot  you  can  find. 

I recall  one  sunny  afternoon  spent  beneath  the  old 
Tunkhannock  Bridge.  We  caught  walleyes  as  long  as  we 
fished  in  the  bridge  shadow,  but  we  could  not  get  a bite 
10  feet  above  or  below  the  25-foot-wide  band  of  shade! 
The  school  of  fish  moved  with  the  sun  throughout  the 
day,  as  did  the  shadow,  and  the  fish  were  in  over  10  feet 
of  water. 

Late-season  hotspots 

Other  good  spots  later  in  the  year  as  spawning  time 
approaches  are  the  inlets  of  streams  that  empty  into  the 
river.  In  February  and  March  these  are  prime  locations 
to  latch  onto  a real  trophy  fish.  One  year,  on  back-to- 
back  trips,  my  brother  and  I landed  a 30-inch  walleye 
and  a 30-inch  musky  respectively  in  the  mouth  of  Fishing 
Creek  below  Bloomsburg. 

Other  excellent  areas  include  Wapwallopen  Creek,  and 
Tunkhannock  Creek  and  Bowman’s  Creek  inlets.  When 
fishing  these  areas,  venture  a distance  upstream; 
especially  if  the  river  is  high  and  muddy.  The  shallow 
pools  and  undercut  banks  where  we  net  bait  in  the 
summer  become  backed  up  by  the  river,  creating 
beautiful  hideouts  of  less  turbid  stream  water  that  attract 
not  only  walleyes  but  smallmouth  bass  and  muskies,  too. 
A bonus  in  hitting  these  hotspots  is  that  most  can  be 
fished  effectively  without  the  use  of  a boat.  It  pays  to 
have  a local  friend  keep  watch,  because  during  cold  spells 
those  smaller  streams  often  freeze  over  completely. 

Wherever  you  go,  dress  warmly,  be  careful,  and  don’t 
forget  your  thermos  of  hot  coffee.  You  will  find  the 
competition  scarce  and  the  walleyes  willing.  [pa] 
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Thinking  of 
buying  a new 
rod?  First  con- 
sider these 
ideas. 


u 

M.  -M.ave  you  heard  the  one 
about  the  difference  between  a rod 
and  a pole?  About  $50.  The  point  is 
that  good  fishing  rods  cost,  and  part 
of  that  expense  covers  the  specific 
characteristics  built  into  the  rod  to 
let  it  do  a certain  task  in  casting, 
fishing,  and  fighting  fish. 

While  certain  general  characteris- 
tics of  different  kinds  of  rods  are 
widely  known,  there  are  important 
factors  to  consider  in  all  rod  types 
so  you  can  get  the  maximum  from 
your  purchase  and  the  most  from 
your  fishing  time. 


Materials 

The  first  consideration  is  the  rod’s 
material,  because  it  markedly  affects 
the  cost  of  any  rod.  In  some  cases, 
picking  a sensitive  graphite  or  boron 
rod  can  do  a lot  for  your  casting 
distance,  accuracy,  and  sensitivity  of 
what  the  lure  is  doing,  and  these 
rods  can  help  you  detect  quickly  a 
nibble,  bite,  or  pick-up  of  a worm. 

In  fly  rods,  graphite  or  boron  can 
add  distance  to  the  cast  so  that  you 
can  reach  spots  beyond  your 
previous  casting  range. 

C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of 
Tackle  Craft. 
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By  the  same  token,  a light,  limber 
graphite  rod  can  help  you  detect 
strikes  of  a nymph  tumbling  down 
through  the  current,  while  the  quick- 
reacting material  can  help  in  setting 
a hook  when  a smallmouth  takes  a 
Zonker  or  when  a trout  pulls  a dry 
fly  under  the  surface. 

Class  and  structure  fishing 

Just  recently,  a sales  manager  of  a 
major  rod  company  admitted  that 
glass  is  the  best  rod  material  for 
structure  fishing  with  spoons  in 
lakes.  The  same  could  be  said  for 
much  jig  fishing,  working  a 
spinnerbait  or  weedless  spoon  in 
shallow  bass  cover,  as  well  as  for 
much  Lake  Erie  boat  fishing.  The 
increased  sensitivity  just  isn’t  a must 
in  these  types  of  fishing. 

Equally  important  is  the  stiffness 
of  the  rod.  Ricky  Greene,  one  of  the 
B.A.S.S.  pros  on  the  tournament 
circuit,  rigs  his  rods  differently  for 
different  types  of  bass  fishing  and 
balances  the  rod  stiffness  and  type 
with  the  pound-test  of  the  line.  He 
uses  six-pound  test  on  some  of  his 
spinning  tackle,  but  does  not  use  it 
on  his  stiffer  casting  rods  because 
the  line  will  snap  when  he  sets  the 
hook. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  factor  of 
picking  a rod  that  matches  the  line 

light,  limber  rods  for  casting  light 


lines  and  heavier,  stiffer  rods  for 
casting  heavier  line  there  are 
other  important  considerations.  For 
example,  to  work  a topwater  lure  it 
is  important  to  use  a stiff  rod  so  that 
the  lure  reacts  immediately  when 
you  jerk  the  rod  to  work  the  lure.  A 
soft  or  limber  rod  bends  sharply 
before  causing  any  reaction  in  the 
lure,  thus  requiring  more  effort  to 
work  the  rod  with  poorer  results. 
Stiff  rods  are  important  for  working 
jigs  or  bucktails,  popping  bugs,  and 
similar  surface  lures. 

Furthermore,  for  big  plugs  and 
tough  fish,  such  as  muskies  or  pike, 
it  is  important  to  have  a rod  built 
like  a pool  cue  to  cast  the  heavy 
plugs,  to  work  the  lure,  and  to  set 
the  large  hooks. 

Lifting  power 

Stiffness  can  also  be  translated 
into  lifting  power,  needed  when 
fishing  deep  or  to  get  big  fish  to  the 
surface  for  landing  or  gaffing.  When 
fishing  for  trout  and  salmon  in  Lake 
Erie,  while  downriggers  are 
conventionally  used  to  get  the  lure 
to  the  fish,  a stiff  rod  with  plenty  of 
power  in  the  butt  section  is  required 
to  lift  the  fish  from  the  depths.  A 
limber  rod  in  this  situation  only 
prolongs  the  fight  and  fatigues  the 
angler,  and  can  result  in  a lost  fish 
or  broken  tackle. 


Below,  rods  vary  greatly  in  how  limber  or  how  stiff  they  are.  With  identical  weights 
on  the  ends  of  the  lines,  the  rod  on  top  is  much  more  Umber  than  the  one  below. 
Gear  the  rod  stiffness  toward  the  kind  of  fishing  you  do,  the  lure  type,  and  the  sire 
of  the  fish  you  intend  to  catch.  At  right,  this  angler  is  bringing  a shad  to  the  net 
with  a medium-action  fly  rod.  The  light,  limber  rod  suits  these  thin-mouthed  fish 
because  the  rod  “gives"  more  while  playing  the  fish. 


Limber  rods 

Limber  rods  are  important  in 
casting  small  lures  long  distances 
with  no  effort,  and  the  small,  sharp 
hooks  on  these  tiny  lures  used  with 
spinning  tackle  usually  make  the 
hook-setting  capabilities  of  the  stiffer 
rods  unneeded.  Obviously,  this 
works  best  with  small  spinners,  tiny 
crankbaits,  or  other  lures  that  don’t 
have  to  be  worked  as  do  jigs  or 
topwater  lures. 

Fishing  rod  length 

Rod  length  is  important  regardless 
of  the  type  of  tackle.  In  fly  fishing, 
many  small-stream  anglers  go  to 
very  light  rods  for  working  small, 
brush-lined  streams  where  a short 
rod  helps  control  the  fly  line.  This 
works  fine,  but  some  anglers  in  the 
same  condition  opt  for  a very  long. 
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light  rod  to  “dap”  a fly  on  the 
surface  of  each  pool  by  poking  the 
rod  and  a long  leader  through  holes 
in  the  brush.  This  tactic  is  especially 
successful  for  fishing  nymphs  where 
line  control  and  fly  location  are 
important  to  hook  striking  fish. 

For  spinning  or  casting  tackle, 
standard  lengths  are  about  six  feet 
to  6/2  feet  for  spinning  rods  and 
5/2  to  six  feet  for  casting  rods.  Both 
are  optimal  for  most  fishing,  but 
there  are  times  when  longer  and 
shorter  rods  are  helpful.  More  and 
more  casting  rod  anglers  are 
perfecting  underhand  casts,  which 
lob  a lure  just  as  far  as  overhand 
casts  but  give  it  a lighter,  more 
delicate  drop  on  the  water  than  the 
traditional  overhand  cast.  In  these 
cases,  more  anglers  are  working 


from  the  casting  platform  of  a bass 
boat  where  there  is  great  clearance 
between  the  deck  and  the  water. 

Even  so,  too  long  a rod  results  in 
the  lure  hitting  the  water  on  the  cast, 
which  intereferes  with  casting 
accuracy  and  distance. 

Rods  for  trolling 

When  boat  fishing  such  as  trolling 
on  Lake  Erie,  too  short  a rod  makes 
controlling  a fish  and  keeping  the 
line  from  touching  the  boat  side 
difficult.  Too  long  a rod  makes 
landing  a fish  difficult  by  making  it 
hard  to  control  the  fish  at  the  side  of 
the  boat  for  landing  with  a net  or 
gaff.  Most  anglers  like  rods  about 
seven  feet  long  as  a compromise  to 
control  the  fish,  yet  get  it  close 
enough  to  land  quickly  and  surely. 


Rods  and  lures 

Lure  range  must  be  considered  in 
any  rod  selection,  even  when  picking 
a fly  rod.  With  fly  rods,  the  line  is 
cast  and  the  fly  just  goes  along  for 
the  ride.  The  size  of  the  quarry 
determines  the  size  of  the  fly,  and 
the  size  of  the  fly  determines  the  size 
line  that  must  be  used  to  carry  the 
fly.  The  line  in  turn  determines  the 
size  of  the  rod.  Thus,  a rod  designed 
for  and  used  with  a four-weight  line 
just  won’t  carry  or  turn  over  a heavy 
bass  bug. 

Each  casting  and  spinning  rod  is 
designed  for  a lure  range  in  which 
the  rod  performs  best.  Too  light  a 
lure  with  a heavy  rod  forces  you  to 
cast  as  if  you  were  lobbing  an  apple 
on  a stick,  while  too  heavy  a lure  for 
a light  rod  loads  the  rod,  makes  it 
sluggish  during  the  cast,  and  might 
even  damage  the  rod. 

Rods  and  where  you  fish 

Where  you  fish  also  determines 
how  heavy  or  light  a rod  you  need. 
For  example,  when  fishing  for 
stripers  suspended  in  Ravstown 
Lake’s  open  water,  you  can  go  with 
light  tackle.  There  is  little  that  the  fish 
can  tangle  in  unless  it  runs  deep.  It 
is  possible  to  use  ultralight  tackle  for 
the  fish,  provided  you  can  cast  or  jig 
effectively.  Still,  the  same  fish  found 
in  the  treetops  25  feet  down  or 
deeper  in  the  same  lake  might  wrap 
the  line  around  a limb  immediately 
after  hitting  the  lure,  unless  a heavy 
rod  is  used  to  horse  it  into  open 
water.  Largemouth  bass  taken  from 
the  same  lake  are  frequently  found 
in  treetops  or  in  trees  cabled  to  the 
bank,  and  similar  heavy  rods  with 
matching  line  must  be  used  to  keep 
the  fish  from  knitting  a doily  with 
the  line  if  the  rod  is  too  limber  to 
get  them  out  of  the  cover.  Casting 
for  bass  along  weedy  shorelines 
requires  similar  tackle  to  get  the  fish 
out  of  the  salad. 

Suitable  rods  for  all  Pennsylvania 
fishing  are  available,  and  all 
manufacturers  provide  sufficient 
information  in  catalogs  or  on  rod 
logos  to  allow'  for  an  intelligent 
choice.  To  make  that  intelligent 
choice  and  to  get  the  best  rod  for 
your  fishing,  consider  all  the  factors 
involved  in  your  fishing  and  all  the 
variables  available  in  modern  fishing 
rods.  (TTJ 
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Emergency  rescue  personnel  are 
sometimes  criticized  and  at  times 
become  the  object  of  a rescue 
themselves  when  they  are  not 
trained  to  deal  with  moving  water. 
However,  for  rescuers  with  the  basic 
information  and  training  in  river 
rescue,  the  risk  can  be  predicted  and 
avoided.  A river  rescue  conference 
stresses  boating  and  water  safety 
practices  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
planning  and  training,  focusing 
essentially  on  the  rescuer’s  safety. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  Waterways  was  assisted 
by  19  other  state  and  national 
organizations  in  its  River  Rescue 
Conference,  held  September  23-25  in 
Harrisburg. 

On-the-river  self-rescue  in  a current, 
powerboat  maneuvering  through 
moving  water,  shallow-water  rescue 
techniques,  and  low-head  dam  rescue 
demonstrations  were  highlighted.  The 
120  conference  participants  also 
explored  rescues  using  lines  from 
shore,  night  and  dive  rescue  considera- 
tions, cold-water  near-drowning 
information,  and  the  use  of  innova- 
tive equipment.  The  Commission’s 
goal  was  that  the  rescuers  achieve 
not  only  a higher  level  of 
competence  in  making  effective 
water  rescues,  but  that  the  attendees 
return  to  their  local  organization 
and  help  educate  their  communi- 
ties in  the  basics  of  boating  and 
water  safety.  Conferees  included  fire 
and  police  department  training 
officers  and  representatives  of 
boating  and  water  safety 
organizations. 

All  the  methods  of  rescue  were 
demonstrated  and  practiced  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  low  water 
level.  This  minimum  amount  of 


current  allowed  the  rescue  students 
to  execute  successfully  the 
techniques  at  low  levels  of  risk  to 
their  safety. 

In  the  photo  on  this  page, 
conference  coordinator  Virgil 
Chambers,  Boating  Education 
Specialist  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  discusses  riverside 
details  with  Randy  Francis,  river 
rescue  expert  with  Ohio’s  Division  of 


Watercraft.  At  top  of  next  page, 
assuming  a position  with  feet  at  the 
surface  pointed  downstream  and 
staying  on  your  back  increases 
chances  of  survival  in  a hazardous 
current.  It  is  important  not  to 
attempt  standing  in  moving  water  at 
knee-deep  levels  or  deeper.  The 
possibility  of  foot  entrapment  is 
great,  even  in  slow-moving  water, 
and  being  knocked  down  and  pinned 
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under  the  surface  has  accounted  for 
a number  of  deaths  on  rivers  during 
the  past  few  years.  Above  left,  a 
special  land-and-water  vehicle 
brought  in  by  the  Reading  Fire 
Department  makes  an  approach  to  a 
low-head  dam  less  risky. 

Unfortunately,  a rescue  craft  like 
this  one  is  not  always  readily 
available.  Above  right,  instructors 
and  students  ready  boats  for  rescue 
maneuvers  in  the  river’s  open  water. 

February  19H3  15 


Drowning  and  PFDs 


Drowning  is  the  second  leading  cause 
of  accidental  death  in  the  U.S.  up  to  age 
44.  It  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
accidental  death  for  all  ages.  National 
Safety  Council  statistics  indicate  that 
about  two-thirds  of  all  those  who  drown 
could  not  swim  or  were  poor  swimmers, 
and  did  not  mean  to  enter  the  water.  Most 
were  involved  in  an  activity  other  than 


swimming  — fishing  or  boating  — and 
most  were  fully  clothed  when  they 
accidentally  entered  the  water. 

Pennsylvania  boating  safety  statistics, 
which  match  Coast  Guard  data,  indicate 
that  over  85  percent  of  the  people  who 
died  in  boating  accidents  would  not  have 
perished  had  they  been  wearing  a PFD. 


At  right,  rescuers  with  their  feet  up 
ride  a hose  through  the  churning 
waters  of  a low-head  dam’s  spillway. 
Far  right,  Randy  Francis  explains 
how  a fire  hose  and  pressurized  air 
cylinder,  standard  fire  rescue  equip- 
ment, have  been  combined  to  form  a 
unique,  new  water  and  ice  rescue 
device.  Below  at  left,  salvaging 
boats  pinned  in  rocks  or  butted 
against  river  obstructions  is  common 
for  river  rescue  personnel.  The  force 
keeping  a boat  pinned  in  this 
manner  is  great.  The  boat  braces 
across  the  current  with  the  open  side 
upstream.  When  moving  a pinned 
craft,  rescuers  need  to  know  where 
the  water  is  exerting  the  greatest 
force.  The  rescuers  tie  off  the  boat 
so  they  can  roll  it  away  from  the 
point  of  the  pinning  water  pressure. 
Here  rescuers  practice  this  technique. 
Below  at  right,  Joseph  Greene, 
Boating  Education  Specialist  with 
the  Fish  Commission,  instructs 
conference  students  in  moving-water 
rescue.  [pa] 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  over  4.500  miles  of  rivers  and  streams, 
affording  almost  limitless  opportunity 
for  boaters  and  fishermen.  On  the  river, 
however,  sport  should  never  conflict  with 
common  sense  and  safety  considerations. 

The  inherent  dangers  of  river  activity 
require  that  certain  precautions  be  taken. 
Safety  in  and  on  the  water  is  based  on 
education  and  skill.  For  free  publications 
that  detail  safety  information  concerning 
river  use,  contact  the  Publications 
Section,  Office  of  Information, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673.  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


(underwater  view  of  dry-wet 
emerger  suspended  in  surface  film ) 


The  emergence  of  the  mayfly 
nymph  to  the  winged  subimago,  or 
dun,  is  a remarkable  process.  Not 
only  does  the  insect’s  appearance 
change  dramatically,  but  the 
subaquatic  nymph  is  abruptly 
transformed  and  equipped  by  nature 
to  live  in  the  aerial  world. 

Emergence  may  occur  in  several 
ways: 

• The  nymph  ascends  to  the  surface, 
where  the  transformation  takes  place 
in  the  air.  This  mode  is  utilized  by  most 
mayflies. 

• Emergence  occurs  either  on  the 
stream  bottom  or  a few  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  after  which  the 
dun  either  floats  to  the  surface  or 
crawls  out  of  the  water  on  a stone, 
aquatic  plant,  or  other  projection. 
Epeorus  species  commonly  use  this 
method. 

• The  nymph  crawls  partially  or 
completely  out  of  the  water  on  a 
protruding  rock,  log,  or  plant,  and 
the  dun  emerges  from  the  water. 

This  mode  is  similar  to  the 
emergence  of  most  stoneflies  and  is 
common  among  the  mayflies  of 
Isonychia  and  Siphlonurus. 

Surface  emergence,  the  first 
method  described  above,  is  greatly 
significant  to  the  angler  because 
nymphs  are  particularly  vulnerable 
at  this  time.  When  it  is  time  for  one 
of  these  nymphs  to  emerge,  it  either 


1.  Clamp  a regular- 
shank  standard-weight 
hook  (sizes  12  to  18)  in  the 
vise  and  tie  in  6/0  prewaxed 
tan  thread  at  the  base. 

Strip  the  barbules  from 
three  small,  brown  hackles 
and  tie  in  the  ribs  as  a tail. 
Apply  a dubbing  of 
medium-brown  fur  to  the 
tying  thread,  and  wind  it 
forward  to  form  a tapered 
body  ending  at  the  thorax 
position,  as  shown. 


2.  Cut  a strip  from  a plastic  foam 
sheet  (closed-cell  type)  slightly  wider 
than  the  body.  Cut  a notch  in  one  end 
and  tint  the  strip  with  gray  marking 
pen.  Tie  in  the  strip  in  front  of  the 
body  with  the  notched  end  extending 
over  the  back. 


3.  Hold  the  forward  part  of  the  strip 
over  the  shank,  and  wind  the  thread 
forward  in  spaced  turns,  ending  behind 
the  eye. 
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swims  voluntarily  to  the  surface  or  is 
buoyed  upward  by  internal  gases. 
When  it  reaches  the  surface  the  head 
and  part  of  the  thorax  break 
through  the  surface  film.  Penetration 
of  the  tough  film  is  made  possible  by 
the  hydrofuge  property  of  the  thorax 
- a water-repellent  characteristic 
similar  to  waxed  paper. 

Once  penetration  is  made,  the 
strong  surface  tension  grips  the 
nymph  and  holds  it  at  the  surface 
while  emergence  occurs.  The  skin 
along  the  back  of  the  thorax  first 
splits  open  and  the  wings  begin  to 
unfurl.  Then,  by  arching  its  body, 
the  insect  frees  its  legs  and  tail  until 
the  newly-emerged  dun  stands  on  the 
surface,  often  using  its  nymphal 
shuck  as  a raft. 

Actual  emergence  may  span  only  a 
few  seconds,  but  if  the  insect  has 
difficulty  extracting  its  tail  and  legs, 
a minute  or  so  may  elapse  before  the 
dun  is  able  to  fly  away.  In  water 
covered  with  scum  the  surface 
tension  is  weakened  and  the  nymph 
may  experience  further  difficulty 
trying  to  suspend  itself  in  the  film. 
Obviously,  surface-emerging  nymphs 
are  easy  prey  for  trout,  and  they 
come  to  know  the  visual  image  of 
the  larvae  hanging  tails-down  at  the 
surface. 

Trout,  plucking  nymphs  from  the 
underside  of  the  surface  film,  are 


sometimes  troublesome  to  the 
unsuspecting  angler  because  the  rise 
forms  are  generally  similar  to  those 
made  when  waterborne  duns  are 
being  taken.  The  angler  sees  duns  on 
the  water  and  the  rings  of  rising 
trout,  ample  justification  for  fishing 
the  dry  fly.  Yet  when  his  best 
offerings  are  refused  the  angler  often 
becomes  convinced  that  his  floaters 
are  deficient  or  his  presentation  is 
faulty.  When  trout  show  this  kind 
of  behavior  it’s  best  to  stop  fishing 
and  watch  the  water  awhile.  Duns 
floating  over  a persistent  riser 
without  disappearing  signal  that  the 
trout  are  probably  taking  emergers. 

To  represent  the  surface-emerging 
nymph  properly,  the  artificial  should 
float  with  its  thorax  in  the  surface 
film  while  its  abdomen  angles 
downward.  It  is  really  both  wet  and 
dry,  and  its  attitude  in  the  water  is 
not  readily  achieved  in  conventional 
nymph  dressings. 

Some  years  ago  I dressed  an 
emerger  pattern  with  a thorax  of 
spun  caribou  hair,  trimmed  to  shape, 
and  it  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Although  the  pattern  was  successful, 
dressing  it  was  a tedious  chore, 
particularly  in  small  sizes.  In  the 
past  year  I’ve  been  experimenting 
with  some  of  the  new  plastic  foam 
materials  in  sheet  form  and  find 
them  wonderfully  adaptable  to  fly 


making  where  buoyancy  is  required. 
These  materials  are  used  extensively 
in  packing.  The  plastic  foam 
sheeting  I've  found  most  useful  is  the 
closed-cell  type,  recognizable  by  its 
surface  sheen,  and  it  is  soft,  pliable, 
and  one-sixteenth-inch  thick. 
Although  it  is  white,  it  is  easily 
tinted  to  a desired  color  with  a 
permanent  marking  pen. 

The  dry/ wet  emerger  is  a general 
emerging  mayfly  nymph  pattern 
utilizing  a single  strip  of  plastic  foam 
as  wing  stubs  and  thorax,  providing 
the  required  buoyancy  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  fly.  Although 
medium-brown  dubbing  is  prescribed 
for  the  body,  the  color  may  be 
altered  to  represent  specific  nymphs 
ranging  from  tan  to  olive.  Useful 
sizes  are  12  to  18. 

Prior  to  fishing  the  dry-wet 
emerger,  I first  work  a little  dry  fly 
dressing  into  the  wing  stubs  and 
thorax;  then  I swish  the  abdomen 
through  the  water  to  soak  the  fur 
thoroughly  in  the  rear  half  of  the  fly. 
It’s  a small  detail  that  ensures  the 
pattern  will  assume  the  correct 
posture  on  the  first  cast  - and 
that’s  important. 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  mayfly 
emergers,  plastic  foam  lends  itself 
equally  well  to  dressing  midge  and 
caddis  pupae.  We’ll  explore  these  in 
future  columns.  [pa] 


4.  Fold  the  foam  strip  back 
over  the  previously  bound 
foam,  and  wind  the  thread 
back  to  the  base  of  the  wing 
stub  in  spaced  turns. 


5.  Apply  a little  more  fur 
dubbing  to  the  thread  and 
wind  it  over  the  bound  foam 
to  form  a thorax. 


6.  Pull  the  free  end  of  the  foam  strip  over 
the  thorax  and  tie  it  off  behind  the  eye.  Trim 
the  excess.  Then  tie  in  a few  partridge  hackle 
fibers  for  the  throat,  whip  finish,  and  lacquer 
the  head. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


Patrolmen  Awarded 
Commendations 


Q:  When  fishing  through  the  ice, 
must  1 be  near  my  tip-ups? 

A:  Since  1980  tip-ups  have  had  to  be 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
person  using  them.  Because  tip-ups 
are  designed  to  signal  when  a fish 
strikes,  immediate  control  has  two 
factors:  sight  and  distance.  In  every 
case  the  tip-up  must  remain  in  sight 
of  the  person  using  it.  Distance 
varies  with  topography,  ice 
conditions,  and  physical  ability  of 
the  angler  to  reach  the  tip-up 
quickly. 

Q:  The  poster  at  a nearby  Fish 
Commission  lake  advises  that  open 
fires  are  prohibited.  Why? 

A:  Open  fires  are  ones  not  contained 
within  a grill  or  stove.  They  are 
prohibited  due  to  the  “fire  scars” 
they  leave  on  the  ground  and 
because  an  uncontained  fire  might 
cause  other  damage.  Camp  fires  and 
other  open  fires  are  permitted  on 


private  property  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  landowner. 

Q:  How  do  I measure  my  catch  to 
determine  if  it  exceeds  the  minimum 
size  limit? 

A:  The  legal  length  of  the  fish 
caught  in  Pennsylvania  is  determined 
by  measuring  the  total  length,  the 
distance  from  the  tip  of  the  jaw  with 
the  mouth  closed  to  the  tip  of  the 
caudal  (tail)  fin. 

Q:  How  can  I assist  the  Fish 
Commission  in  apprehending 
persons  who  violate  the  fish  and 
boat  laws? 

A:  Report  unsafe  boating  operation 
and  unsportsmanlike  conduct  to 
your  district  waterways  patrolman  or 
nearest  regional  law  enforcement 
office.  Note  the  date,  time,  location, 
and  if  possible,  other  facts  such  as 
a person’s  age,  physical  description, 
his  vehicle  license  number,  and  so 
forth. 


Larry  L.  Kohler  (left),  Leesport 
Borough  Council  President,  Victor 
Yarnell  (middle),  Schuylkill  River 
Greenway  Association  Managing 
Director,  and  Paul  Felton  (right). 
Association  Liaison,  discuss  the 
Association’s  annual  CLEAN-UP 
MONTH  campaign.  The  project 
began  three  years  ago  to  scour  the 


Schuylkill  River’s  Berks  County 
shorelines.  The  campaign  initially 
yielded  10  truckloads  of  litter,  and 
after  this  year’s  project,  the  clean- 
ups will  be  relegated  to  normal  daily 
policing.  The  Schuylkill  River 
Greenway  Association  chose  April  as 
the  target  month  for  this  year’s 
campaign. 


On  Saturday,  April  25,  1982, 
Waterways  Patrolman  Lee  Tilton 
and  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Dean  Fountain  were  patrolling  the 
Delaware  River  in  one  boat,  and 
Boatswain  Sam  Staffieri  and  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolmen  Ralph 
Ciancaglione  and  Steven  Tipton 
were  patrolling  in  another  boat, 
while  the  liner  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
was  visiting  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a 37-foot 
cabin  cruiser  with  I 1 people  aboard 
suddenly  exploded  and  caught  fire 
within  several  hundred  yards  of  the 
Commission  patrol  boats.  The 
officers  sped  to  the  scene  and 
assisted  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department’s  patrol  vessel  in 
removing  victims  from  the  burning 
boat  and  rescuing  several  people 
from  the  frigid  water. 

The  officers’  swift  and  heroic 
action  saved  the  lives  of  five 
seriously  injured  passengers  and 
prevented  possible  additional 
inj  uries. 

At  a special  ceremony  in 
Philadelphia’s  City  Hall,  Mayor 
William  Green  presented  the  officers 
and  other  assisting  citizens  with 
Philadelphia  Police  Department 
commendations. 

Angler  Volumes 
Available 

A very  limited  number  of  bound 
copies  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Volume  51  (January  1982  through 
December  1982)  is  available.  They 
contain  the  year’s  12  issues  and  are 
hardbound  in  black  with  gold- 
colored  inscription. 

Bound  volumes  are  offered  on  a 
first-come-first-served  basis.  Each  is 
available  for  $20  for  nonsubscribers 
and  $15  for  subscribers  (include 
magazine  mailing  label  numbers  with 
order).  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  send  orders 
to:  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 
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Book  Review 


Keeping  Warm  and  Dry 

Han  v Roberts,  133  pages.  Stone  Wall  Press,  1 24 1 -30th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007,  $ 7.95. 


I must  admit  that  reviewing  Keeping  Warm  and  Dry  was  not  something 
that  I was  looking  forward  to.  After  all.  we  all  know  about  hypothermia, 
right?  And  all  of  us  have  been  in  the  woods  and  on  the  streams  long 
enough  to  know  how  to  dress.  I thought  reading  this  book  would  be  like 
reading  a catalog.  Boy,  was  I wrong. 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  find  out  that  the  author’s  treatment  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  an  extremely  boring  subject  was  both 
interesting  and  informative.  I think  his  opening  remarks  in  Chapter  2 are 
indicative  of  the  idea  that  “all  this  jazz  is  fine,  but  why  don't  you  tell  us 
what  to  wear?” 

In  fact,  the  author  says,  “It  would  sure  simplify  my  life  if  I could  sit 
down,  type  up  a list,  and  take  the  money  and  run.  Neat.” 

Obviously,  Roberts  did  not  take  the  money  and  run.  The  book  is 
informative,  amusing,  and  interesting.  Without  sounding  absurd,  it  even 
makes  good  fireside  reading.  A better  book  on  a life-saving  subject  you 
will  not  find  anywhere.  I find  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  subject  so  unique 
that  I would  recommend  the  book  to  everyone  who  ventures  out  of  doors 
in  elements  that  have  deteriorated  below  75  degrees  in  the  shade  on  a 
bluebird  day. — Dave  Wolf 
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Angler  Seeks  Oral  History  Contributions 


“Notes  From  the  Streams” 


Are  you  60  years  of  age  or  older 
and  have  you  been  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  for  at  least  50  years?  If 
so,  Pennsylvania  Angler  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  your  earliest 
memories  of  fishing  in  the  Keystone 
State.  Our  goal  is  to  compile  an  oral 
history  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  we’d  like  to 
tape  record  your  recollections. 


If  you  can  contribute,  send  us  a 
postcard  that  includes  your  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  age,  and 
a brief  description  of  your  earliest 
fishing  experiences  in  Pennsylvania. 
Also  let  us  know  the  best  time  of 
day  for  us  to  call  you. 

Address  postcards  to  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler , P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
The  deadline  is  March  31. 


Back  by  popular  demand,  “Notes 
From  the  Streams”  will  again  appear 
in  the  pages  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
The  column  will  not  be  published 
every  month,  but  will  be  included  as  a 
feature  article  in  the  magazine,  thus 
providing  more  thorough  coverage  of 
topics.  Look  for  it  this  spring. 


Anglers  Notebook 


B\  ’ Richard  F.  Williamson 


A deer  hair  mouse  must  be  worked 
correctly  to  produce.  Begin  the  retrieve 
as  soon  as  the  lure  touches  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  move  it  only  a foot  or  so 
in  a gentle  swimming  motion.  Then  stop 
the  lure,  let  it  rest  quietly  for  a few 
seconds,  and  make  another  slow  move. 
Continue  this  method  until  you  retrieve 
the  mouse.  The  lure  thus  behaves  as  a 
real  mouse  would  if  it  fell  in  the  water. 


Fish  for  pickerel  and  pike  in  the  early 
morning  and  from  late  afternoon  until 
dark.  These  times  are  the  most  active 
feeding  periods  of  these  fish. 

If  bass  are  slow  in  biting  and  seem 
extra  suspicious  of  bait  offered  to  them, 
try  fishing  two  grasshoppers  on  one 
hook. 


Jiggle  a dry  fly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  close  to  and  between  lily  pads  if 
you  want  exciting  sport  with  bluegills. 


Don’t  cast  directly  into  an  area  where 
you  think  a trout,  bass,  or  pickerel  may 
be  holding,  because  such  a cast  would 
probably  spook  the  fish.  Instead,  cast 
upstream  and  let  the  current  carry  the 
lure  to  the  fish. 

Your  dry  flv  has  floated  past  the  spot 
where  you  think  a trout  is  waiting  and 
you  are  ready  to  pick  up  the  fly  and  cast 
again.  Before  you  pick  up  the  fly,  give  it 
a gentle  twitch.  A trout,  which  you  can't 
see,  may  be  following  the  fly,  and  a 
twitch  of  your  offering  may  induce  the 
fish  to  strike. 

Curly-tailed  plastic  grubs  and  worms 
make  jigs  effective  and  easy  to  use.  This 
combination  doesn’t  have  to  be  pumped 
over  the  bottom  to  make  it  appear  alive. 
The  jig  can  be  retrieved  with  an  even, 


slow  motion.  The  curly  tail  produces  all 


There  is  no  mystery  in  the  idea  that 
fish  prefer  cold  water.  Cold  water  often 
contains  more  oxygen  than  warmer 
water,  and  the  fish  are  more  comfortable 
in  the  cooler  water. 

When  you  catch  a big  bluegill,  be  very 
quiet  and  careful,  and  you’ll  probably 
hook  more  in  the  same  area.  Bluegills 
are  not  loners  — they  like  to  share 
good  resting  and  feeding  spots. 
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MAIL 


I do  a lot  of  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  in  my  small  boat.  I 
keep  a Type  IV  PFD  cushion 
aboard,  but  where  can  1 buy  a 
vest-type  PFD?  I’m  six-feet,  one- 
inch  tall  and  weigh  250  pounds, 
and  all  the  stores  I visited 
couldn’t  help  me. 

Herbert  Wolf 
Ephrata,  PA 

Please  tell  me  something 
about  two  lakes  near  my  home 
— Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Jim 
Thorpe;  and  Beltzville  Lake, 
Lehighton.  I catch  fish  at  both, 
but  at  Beltzville  the  walleye 
fishing  is  poor.  Are  they 
reproducing  there,  and  where  are 
they?  I think  an  article  on 
Beltzville  in  the  Angler  w'ould  be 
great. 

Kenneth  Hilbert 
Kunkletown,  PA 

I have  been  instructed  by  the 
membership  of  the  Erie 
Downriggers  Club  to  express 
our  thanks  and  congratulations 
for  a job  well  done  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

I refer  in  particular  to  two 
projects.  The  first,  the 
procurement  of  the  chinook 
salmon  eggs  from  Michigan.  We 
do  appreciate  that.  The  second, 
the  brilliant  concept  of  netting 
and  using  the  salmon  for  the 
food  bank.  Each  of  us  wishes 
that  we  had  thought  of  that.  We 
are  so  pleased  that  our  less 
fortunate  citizens  will  enjoy  the 
products  of  our  cooperation  and 
work. 

We  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  a renewed  sense  of 
cooperation  between  our 
members  and  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Erie  Downriggers,  Inc. 
Wm.  M.  Cohen,  M.D., 
Director 


Dear  Mr.  Wolf: 

I am  pleased  to  hear  you  are  searching  for  a wearable-type 
personal  flotation  device  (PFD).  Many  boating  anglers  believe 
that  a seat  cushion  is  all  they  need;  as  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  they  are  correct.  However,  for  safety  considerations, 
a cushion  device,  particularly  on  the  river,  could  be  risky, 
especially  if  the  boat  capsizes  or  the  angler  falls  out  of  the  craft 
without  the  cushion  in  hand. 

The  problem  is  that  most  retailers  do  not  carry  in  their 
inventory  the  atypical  sizes.  They  can  be  ordered  if  the  dealer  is 
interested  in  selling  the  product  and  having  you  as  a customer.  It 
takes  only  a few  minutes  to  place  an  order.  Still,  many  PFDs 
today  are  not  sold  just  in  small,  medium,  or  large,  but  include 
chest  sizes.  Ask  the  salesman  to  be  sure  to  include  your  correct 
chest  size,  thus  ensuring  a proper  fit. 

Virgil  Chambers 

Boating  Education  Specialist 


Dear  Mr.  Hilbert: 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake  and  Beltzville  Lake,  while  geographically 
close,  are  quite  different  in  their  fisheries.  Mauch  Chunk  Lake 
has  been  stocked  with  muskellunge,  walleye,  largemouth  bass, 
chain  pickerel,  channel  catfish,  black  crappie,  and  trout.  Our 
1981  inventory  indicated  a good  fishery  for  walleye,  largemouth 
bass,  channel  catfish,  and  black  crappie.  The  limiting  factor  to 
the  fishery  appeared  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  cover.  No 
evidence  of  muskellunge,  walleye,  or  channel  catfish 
reproduction  was  documented. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  Recreation  Authority  and  the  Summit  Hill 
Fishing  Association  have  been  actively  involved  in  the 
installation  of  catfish  spawning  devices  and  habitat 
improvement  structures.  (See  “Mauch  Chunk  Lake:  From  the 
Bottom  Up”  in  the  August  1982  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Walleye  cannot  successfully  spawn  unless  there  are  adequate 
gravel  and  rocky  shoal  areas.  We  found  Mauch  Chunk  Lake  to  be 
lacking  in  suitable  spawning  areas.  Muskellunge  have  not  been 
reported  to  spawn  outside  of  their  natural  range,  so 
reproduction  is  not  expected.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
survival  of  fingerling  plants  has  been  excellent. 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake  is  shallow,  and  during  the  summer,  water 
below  the  epilimnion  is  devoid  of  oxygen  so  that  survival  of 
trout  is  questionable.  The  fall  stocking  of  trout  is  a popular 
program.  These  trout  will  survive  to  be  caught  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  With  the  advent  of  Operation  FUTURE,  trout 
have  become  available  for  such  programs  when  the  demand 
exists. 

Tiger  muskellunge,  walleye,  and  channel  catfish  are  stocked  in 
Beltzville  Lake  on  a regular  basis.  Tiger  muskellunge  will  not 
reproduce  because  they  are  sterile  hybrids.  Channel  catfish  may 
not  be  successfully  reproducing  due  to  low  water  temperatures 
and  poor  spawning  habitat.  Walleye  have  not  reproduced  there, 
even  though  there  is  suitable  habitat. 

The  main  forage  in  Beltzville  Lake  is  the  alewife.  The  source 
of  introduction  is  a mystery  for  which  I do  not  have  the  answer. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  alewife  is  of  questionable  value 
as  a forage  fish.  The  alewife  has  been  shown  to  feed  selectively 
on  zooplankton,  which  ultimately  affects  the  food  supply  of 
other  fish. 

Craig  W.  Billingsley; 

Area  Fisheries  Manager 
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Kokanee  Salmon  Return 

Upper  Woods  Pond,  set  in  the 
majestic  woodlands  of  Wayne 
County,  is  the  target  of 
experimentation  with  kokanee 
salmon. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission initially  stocked  kokanee  in 
the  lake  in  1956,  and  its  success  was 
immediate.  But  by  the  early  1970s 
the  yellow  perch  and  shiner 
populations  took  over  the  lake.  The 
result  was  stunted  populations  of 
those  fish  and  virtually  no  kokanee 
to  be  found. 

As  part  of  a reclamation  project 
for  Upper  Woods  Pond,  the  Fish 
Comission  put  rotenone  in  the  lake 
on  September  13  to  remove  excess 
numbers  of  yellow  perch  and 
shiners.  Rotenone  is  a chemical  that 
selectively  kills  fish  by  stopping  the 
transfer  of  oxygen  through  the  fish's 
gills.  I he  objective  was  to  achieve 
selective,  not  total,  kill.  Enough 
rotenone  was  poured  into  the  lake  to 
reach  sufficient  depth  and  surface 
area  so  that  numbers  of  yellow 
perch,  sunfish,  shiners,  and 
bullheads  were  substantially  reduced, 
rhese  fish  would  have  been  in  direct 
competition  with  the  kokanee  and 
brook  trout  that  the  Commission  is 
trying  to  re-establish. 

The  poisoning  was  a complete 
success.  T housands  of  small,  stunted 
yellow  perch,  sunfish,  and  shiners 
were  retrieved  after  the  single 
application  of  rotenone.  The 
chemical  does  not  affect  birds  or 
mammals  that  might  feed  on  killed 
fish. 

Six  weeks  after  the  poisoning. 
Commission  personnel  placed  in  the 
lake  live  boxes  containing  hatchery 
fish,  to  assure  that  the  poison  had 
dissipated  and  the  pond  was  once 
again  suitable  for  stocking. 

On  November  10,  the  lake  was 
restocked  with  20,000  kokanee 
ranging  in  size  from  four  inches  to 
six  inches.  “Success  of  the  program 
depends  on  whether  or  not  anglers 
abide  by  the  regulations,”  said 
Marty  Marcinko,  Commission 
biologist.  Marcinko  was  referring  to 
the  no-baitfish  restriction  at  Upper 
Woods  Pond.  C ommission  biologists 
fear  that  if  baitfish  were 
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reintroduced  into  the  lake,  they 
would  eventually  compete  with  the 
salmon  and  once  again  create  a 
crowded  condition. 

A new  creel  limit  of  eight  kokanee 
per  day  with  a seven-inch  size  limit 
should  also  help  the  program. 

1 he  use  of  rotenone  in  reclaiming 
lakes  has  not  been  widely  practiced 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  under  the 
Commission’s  new  management 
program  Operation  FUTURE,  the 
chemical  is  giving  new  life  to  one  of 
the  Keystone  State’s  lakes. 


Coming 
“■  in 


D 


• March.  The  Upper  Yough  offers 
pre-season  action,  and  the  article, 
“dumping  the  Gun  on  the  Yough” 
details  how  and  where  to  find  the 
fishing. 

• March.  The  very  latest 
information  on  acid  precipitation 
and  action  by  Congress  is  spelled 
out  in  “Acid  Precipitation  Update.” 

• March.  Get  the  low-down  on 
improving  your  fishing  with 
“Sinkers.”  Here’s  how  to  choose 
and  use  the  right  sinker. 

• April.  “Pennsylvania’s  Sleepers” 
shows  you  how  to  find  and  fish  the 
little-known  but  highly  productive 
small  streams. 

• April.  “Nymph  Fishing”  offers 
technical  tips  for  anglers  with 
better-than-average  fly  fishing 
skills. 


• Every  month.  Don’t  miss  the 
boating  column,  “Profile,”  and 
“Currents”  section  packed  with 
useful  hints  and  informative  ideas. 
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ICE  FISHING 
TIPS  S GEAR 

BY  F REP  GUARP/NEER 

PORTABLE  FISHFINDERS 

CAN  GIVE  YOU  DEPTH, AND  A 
GOOD  ONE  CAN  ”SEE"THROUGH 
ICE  AND  MINIMIZE  THE  HOLE- 
CUTTING  EX- 
PLORATIONS. 


S GRUBS  AND 

^ MINNOWS  ARE 

— THE  USUAL  LIVE 
BAIT 5 AVAILABLE  AT 
BAIT  S TACKLE 


For 
MOST 
ICE  FISH- 
ING A 
SIX -INCH 
HOLE  IS 
Q BIG 
ENOUGH. 

YELLOW  PERCH  are  the 

MOST  ABUNDANT  FISH  UNDER 
THE  ICE  AND  IN  FEBRUARY 
BECOME  SWOLLEN  WITH  ROE- 
A DELICIOUS 
TREAT/ 


One  of1 

THE  BEST  RIGS 
FOR  PERCH  UNDER 
THE  ICE  IS  A PERCH 
EVE  ON  A SINGLE  HOOK, 
18  INCHES  OFF  THE  BOTTOM. 


by  Virgil  Chambers 

Rope  has  always  been  an 
indispensible  part  of  boating,  and 
today’s  boater  is  faced  with  the 
decision  of  what  kinds  of  rope  he 
should  have  to  meet  his  boating 
needs. 

Basically,  there  are  two  types  of 
rope:  synthetic  and  natural-fiber. 
Because  boaters  are  primarily 
concerned  with  small  boats  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  synthetic 
material  meets  all  the  needs.  In  fact, 
today’s  synthetics  are  stronger, 
smoother,  and  more  pliable  than  any 
of  the  ropes  made  of  natural  fibers. 
The  most  common  of  the  synthetics 
are  the  polyolefins  (polypropylene 
and  polyethylene),  nylon,  and 
dacron. 

Each  kind  of  rope  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  In  selecting  the 
kind  of  rope  you  need,  consider 
what  it  will  be  used  for. 

Flexibility  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  characteristics  of  any  good 
rope,  regardless  of  its  use.  Rope  that 
is  easy  to  tie  with  the  ability  to  hold 
a knot  is  critical  in  any  application. 
Line  that  is  too  stiff  or  difficult  to 
handle  will  not  hold  knots  well  and 

Virgil  Chambers  is  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education 
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may  cause  problems  with  securing 
equipment. 

Line  also  becomes  increasingly  less 
pliable  if  not  kept  clean.  Dirt  and 
sand  get  between  the  strands  of  the 
line,  reducing  flexibility  and  causing 
abrasion,  which  leads  to  premature 
wear.  Although  keeping  your  line 
free  from  contact  with  mud  or  sand 
may  not  be  possible,  rinse  the  line 
with  clean  water  and  hang  it  to  dry 
after  each  use. 

Nylon,  the  stronger  of  the 
synthetics  with  its  resistance  to 
abrasion,  moisture,  and  chemicals, 
makes  a highly  popular  rope  for 
most  boating  needs.  Characterized 
by  high  elasticity,  nylon  stretches  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  its  length 
before  breaking.  However,  this 
elasticity  may  be  undesirable  in  some 
applications.  For  example,  sailboat 
rigging  should  not  have  line  with 
that  kind  of  elasticity,  due  to  the 
critical  nature  of  setting  sails  and 
adjusting  the  rigging.  Mooring  lines, 
however,  need  the  elastic  property  to 
help  absorb  the  shock  of  wave 
motion  while  the  boat  remains 
docked. 

Any  rope  under  heavy  tension  can 
be  extremely  dangerous  if  it  breaks. 
The  loose  ends  can  fly  back  with  a 
whipping  action,  causing  serious 
injury  to  anyone  in  the  way.  Nylon 


is  additionally  dangerous  because  of 
its  greater  elasticity  and  whip-back 
possibilities. 

Dacron  is  nearly  as  strong  as 
nylon  but  has  far  less  elasticity.  It  is 
the  sailor’s  choice  of  line.  Dacron 
still  has  the  resistance  to  abrasion 
and  chemicals,  but  possesses  an 
additional  resistance  to  the 
ultraviolet  radiation  of  sunlight.  With 
quality  comes  expense:  Dacron  can 
be  nearly  twice  the  price  of  nylon. 

The  polyolefins,  which  include 
polyethylene  and  polypropylene,  haw 
a distinct  advantage  over  the  other 
synthetics:  They  float.  Floating  line 
is  important  in  ski  tow  or  rescue  use. 

It  does  not  easily  get  tangled 
underwater  in  propellers,  and  skiers 
in  the  water  are  less  apt  to  get 
caught  in  the  line. 

A disadvantage  of  the  polyolefins 
is  that  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
organic  (bacteria  and  other  aquatic 
organisms)  breakdown.  In  addition, 
polyethylene  is  a much  stiffer  and 
slippery  material,  and  harder  to  tie 
and  manipulate.  You  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  more  useful 
polypropylene  line. 

Whatever  rope  you  use.  common-  I 
sense  care  of  your  line  keeps  it 
serviceable  for  many  years,  but 
neglect  may  contribute  to  a costly 
and  dangerous  situation.  E! 
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Easy 

Add-On 

Panel 

Space 

by  Howard  A.  Bach 


s 

* mail-boat  consoles  are  not 
noted  for  their  large  amount  of 
panel  space.  By  the  time  various 
switches,  a tachometer,  and  a 
speedometer  are  added,  there  is  little 
remaining  room  to  add  other 
accessories.  The  remaining  space  is 
often  backed  by  the  steering 
hardware,  wiring,  or  some  other 
impediment  that  makes  the  area 
unsuitable. 

Adding  a switch  or  two  is  easy 
enough,  but  what  if  the  desired  add- 
on is  another  instrument  or  a set  of 
controls  for  electric  or  electronic 
gear?  These  items  require  a 
substantial  amount  of  panel  space. 
You  don’t  just  find  it  available  in 
most  cases. 


And  here  is  the  clincher:  What  if 
you  are  good  with  electric  wiring 
and  fond  of  switch  controls  for 
troubleshooting?  Maybe  you  also 
like  an  indicator  light  here  and  there 
to  show  when  a system  is  turned  on, 
or  to  alert  you  to  trouble  in  a 
system.  These  devices  require  even 
more  panel  space. 

There  is  an  easy  way  to  handle  the 
panel  space  problem,  and  it  gives  a 
professional-looking  appearance. 
Make  your  own  add-on  panel  space 
from  eighth-inch  aluminum  sheet  or 
strong  plastic  sheet  such  as  quarter- 
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inch  plexiglass.  Both  are  easy  to 
work  and  provide  rigid  panels. 
Aluminum  is  harder  to  work,  but  it 
is  stronger  and  easier  to  install,  and 
can  be  painted  to  match  decor. 

Getting  started 

Start  with  a sheet  of  paper  and 
draw  the  circuit  you  wish  to  install, 
as  a planning  chart  to  select  the 
needed  accessory  electrical  devices. 
Purchase  all  needed  components  and 
lay  them  out  on  another  sheet  of 
paper  to  determine  the  spacing 
required.  Check  your  boat  and 
decide  the  shape  that  will  best  fit 
the  space  available  for  adding  panel 
space.  Then  arrange  the  components 
for  the  most  efficient  and  attractive 
grouping.  Draw  in  the  components 
full-scale  and  use  the  paper  as  a 
template  to  lay  out  the  panel. 

It  is  then  a simple  matter  to  cut 
the  stock  to  size  and  saw  and  drill 
the  various  openings  for  the  devices 
to  be  panel-mounted.  Also  drill  the 
holes  for  the  mounting  screws,  which 
fasten  the  new  panel  to  the  existing 
panel. 

Painting 

When  the  new  panel  is  ready  for 
mounting  the  components,  paint  it 
with  a gray  primer,  followed  by  the 
appropriate  color  paint.  Spray  cans 
and  automobile  paint  are  the  easiest 
to  use,  and  these  paints  dry  fast. 

Wiring 

Wiring  can  be  done  with  a 
common  ground,  but  my  preference 
is  a separate  pair  of  wires  for  each 
circuit,  with  the  circuits  emanating 
from  a common  pair  of  tie  points 
behind  the  console.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  the  electrical  system 
easier  to  trouble  shoot,  work  on, 
and  change. 

In  the  case  of  switches,  they 
commonly  come  with  screw 
terminals.  If  available,  those  with 
solder  terminals  are  much  better. 
Screw  terminals  tend  to  vibrate  loose 
in  time,  usually  just  when  you  most 
need  that  electrical  circuit.  Or  the 
electrical  contact  deteriorates  in 
time,  interrupting  the  circuit.  A good 
solder  joint,  on  the  other  hand,  lasts 
the  life  of  the  wire. 

Another  product  to  avoid  is  the 
tap-in  connnector  that  bites  through 
the  insulation  to  make  contact  with 
the  wire.  This  contact  is  poor.  Give 
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it  some  exposure  to  changing 
temperatures  and  the  dampness  that 
characterizes  the  boat  environment, 
and  the  connection  goes  bad.  It  is 
much  better  to  make  a tap-in 
connection  by  stripping  a short 
length  of  the  primary  wire  and 
wrapping  a few  turns  of  the 
secondary  wire  to  the  bare  spot. 

Then  solder  the  joint  to  make  a 
secure  connection  and  tape  the  joint. 

My  own  panel  project  evolved 
when  I ordered  a new  graph 
recorder  for  my  boat.  With  it  I 
purchased  a new  flasher  as  well. 
Because  they  were  to  be  mounted 
atop  my  console,  and  space  did  not 
allow  two  large  housings,  I selected 
a panel-mounted  flasher,  but  set  it  in 
a console  mount.  That  meant  the 
controls  for  the  flasher  would  have 
to  be  installed  in  the  boat  panel. 

Because  it  is  not  possible  to 
operate  both  depth  finders  at  the 
same  time,  it  made  good  sense  to  use 
a single  power  lead  with  a switch  to 
select  the  desired  unit.  And  it 
seemed  like  as  good  a time  as  ever 
to  add  the  surface  temperature  gauge 
I had  bought  months  earlier. 

The  temperature  gauge  occupied 
the  most  space,  so  it  was  the 
centerpiece  of  the  new  panel.  It  has 
its  own  switch  and  fuse,  each  of 
which  requiring  panel  space. 


The  depth  finders  each  have  their 
own  fuse  as  well,  and  a double-pole, 
double-throw,  center-off  switch  was 
used  to  control  the  current  to  the 
units.  The  chart  recorder  has  its 
controls  integral  with  the  chart 
cabinet,  but  the  flasher  controls  were 
mounted  on  the  panel. 

The  final  item  for  the  panel  was  a 
small  red  indicator  lamp  to  show 
when  current  is  on  to  the  graph. 

This  ensures  that  the  graph  cannot 
easily  be  left  running,  an  action  that 
could  result  in  wasting  graph  paper. 

Though  each  depth  finder  comes 
with  an  in-line  fuse  holder,  these  can 
be  a nuisance  if  it  is  necessary  to 
change  a fuse  in  the  dark,  or  when  it 
is  raining.  Panel-mounted  fuses  are 
much  better  and  easier  to  trouble- 
shoot. 

Battery  monitor 

I had  no  sooner  completed  the 
panel  when  I ordered  a monitor  to 
check  the  condition  of  my  batteries. 
This  necessitated  a new  panel  for  the 
monitor  and  its  fuse.  However,  the 
monitor  has  a single  set  of  contacts 
for  a single  battery.  To  make  it 
suitable  for  both  the  marine  battery 
and  the  trolling  motor  battery,  I 
added  another  double-pole,  double- 
throw, center-off  switch,  allowing  me 
to  monitor  either  battery. 


In  actual  use  I generally  keep  the 
tester  turned  on  to  the  trolling 
battery  to  spot  reduced  power.  For 
this  reason,  the  final  addition  to  the 
panel  was  a green  indicator  light  to 
show  that  the  trolling  battery  is  on 
the  line. 

Occasionally  it  is  preferable  to 
bend  an  add-on  panel  for  better  fit 
or  appearance  on  the  console.  I 
encountered  this  problem  on  the 
electrical  systems  monitor,  which  is  a 
large  box  behind  the  panel.  It 
interfered  with  the  cooler  I slide 
beneath  the  console.  Eighth-inch 
aluminum  does  not  bend  easily  for 
the  home  craftsman.  In  lieu  of 
having  it  bent  at  a sheet  metal  shop, 
it  can  be  bent  easily  if  you  first  saw 
across  the  bend  mark  with  a 
hacksaw,  keeping  the  cut  even  and 
cutting  no  more  than  halfway 
through.  When  the  cut  is  made,  the 
panel  can  be  bent  to  the  proper 
angle  in  a workshop  vise. 

Alternatives 

There  are  alternative  means  of 
providing  added  panel  space, 
depending  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
boat.  One  possibility  for  my  surface 
temperature  indicator  was  to  mount 
it  in  a step  in  the  deck,  remote  from 
the  console  but  easily  visible  from 
the  driver’s  seat. 

Another  means  of  mounting 
added  instruments  or  controls  is  by 
mounting  them  in  brackets  on  the 
console,  where  such  mounting 
hardware  is  available",  as  it  was  for 
my  flasher.  Or  a suitable  plastic  or 
metal  box  can  be  bolted  to  the 
console.  Such  boxes  are  available 
from  electronic  supply  stores,  and 
can  be  painted  to  match  the  boat’s 
decor.  Also,  if  added  sealing  is 
desired,  one  of  the  silicone  sealants 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Lack  of  panel  space  should  never 
be  the  reason  for  doing  without 
some  needed  or  desired  instrument 
or  electrical  addition  to  the  boat. 
They  can  be  installed  with  add-on 
panels.  Aside  from  the  savings  in 
installation  costs  and  the  pride  of 
having  designed  and  installed  the 
equipment,  there  is  no  better 
troubleshooting  preparation  than 
completing  the  installation  yourself. 
Best  of  all,  troubleshooting  can  be 
made  simpler  with  the  added  switch, 
fuse,  or  light  that  is  rarely  part  of 
dealer-installed  options.  [pa) 
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' Author’s  add-on  panels  with,  from  left  to  right,  the  battery  monitor  panel 
with  its  fuse,  selector  switch,  and  indicator  light;  the  surface  temperature 


j indicator  with  its  switch  and  fuse;  control  for  the  depth  finder  flasher;  and 
I the  selector  switch  for  the  depth  finders  with  fuse  for  each  and  indicator 
I light  for  the  graph  unit. 


by  Steve  Ulsh 
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PLAY  (Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth)  is  for 
kids.  It  was  started  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in 
1980  to  help  children  learn  more  about  fishing,  boating,  and 
the  need  to  protect  and  preserve  the  aquatic  resources  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prompted  by  thousands  of  letters  each  year  from  boys 
and  girls  asking  questions  about  fish  identification,  fish 
habitats,  angling  techniques,  boating,  and  boating  safety,  as 
well  as  requests  for  information  on  frogs,  snakes, 
salamanders,  turtles,  lizards,  and  toads,  the  Commission 
developed  PL. AY  to  distribute  this  information  to  large 
numbers  of  kids,  in  addition  to  providing  the  one-to-one 
relationship  of  an  individual  reply. 

PLAY  is  not  intended  to  be  a profit-making  program  for 
the  Commission,  but  there  is  a $2  yearly  membership  fee 
that  covers  the  cost  of  materials  and  postage.  Each  child 
who  becomes  a member  of  PLAY  receives  a package  of 
fishing  and  boating  materials,  which  contains  an  assortment 
of  publications,  a colorful  jacket  emblem,  a membership 
card,  and  an  invitation  to  submit  any  questions  to  the 
“Tackle  Box”  for  a personalized  answer.  A newsletter  is  also 
mailed  quarterly  to  each  PLAY  member. 

In  1983  PLAY  will  reach  even  more  youngsters  with  the 
mailing  of  a free-of-charge  four-page  color  newspaper  to 
every  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  student  in  Pennsylvania 
public  schools.  In  addition,  PLAY  fishing  tournaments  will 
be  held  at  some  selected  waterways  throughout  the  state. 

PLAY  is  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  as  a useful  educational  tool  for  teaching 
environmental  education,  something  of  value  in  developing 
citizens  who  are  concerned  with  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 


^^nce  McLaughlin  of  Mars,  Pennsylvania,  recently 
donated  100  hand-tied  self-designed  flies  to  the  PLAY 
program.  He  calls  them  “Bill’s  Flies”  and  they’ve  caught  fish 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alaska.  Why“Bill’s  Flies”?  The  following 
letter  explains  why. 


Sieve  Ulsh  is  the  Fish  Commission  information  specialist  in 
charge  of  the  PLA  Y program. 

The  fish  pictures  that  illustrate  this  article  were  drawn  by 
second-grade  students  at  Linglestown  Elementary  School.  We 
thank  them  for  their  contributions.  For  their  cooperation 
Pennsylvania  Angler  also  thanks  their  teachers,  Mrs.  Pogue, 
Room  14;  Miss  Fisher,  Room  15;  and  Mrs.  Bruno,  Room  17. 
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Dear  Sir: 

In  1942  my  wife  and  I took  our  son  Bill  on  a fishing  trip  to 
Fisherman's  Paradise  in  Centre  County.  In  those  daysan  angler 
was  allowed  to  keep  one  trout.  Then,  as  now,  fishing  was 
restricted  to  flies  only. 

Our  family  had  taken  fishing  trips  to  Bellefonte  on  a number 
of  occasions  and  both  my  children,  Barbara  and  Bill,  had  seen 
the  Paradise,  but  until  this  time  neither  had  fished  there. 

This  day  was  to  be  Bill’s  first  chance,  and  armed  with  a seven- 
and-a-half-foot  fly  rod,  automatic  reel,  an  E level  floating  line, 
and  a sizable  lunch,  he  was  initiated  into  the  watery  world  of 
the  fly  fisherman. 

In  planning  Bill’s  fishing  trip,  I knew  that  the  attention  span 
of  a six-year-old  boy  would  be  short,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the 
time  between  strikes  or  get  one  in  a hurry,  I decided  to  tie  a 
special  fly  for  Bill.  Using  a number  six  hook  I made  the  body 
out  of  clipped  deer  hair  about  the  size  of  a honey  bee  and  added 
some  over-sized  grizzly  hackle. 

His  mother  and  I watched  from  the  bank  as  Bill  picked  out  a 
wide  pool  and  following  my  instructions,  cast  his  special  fly 
upstream.  The  first  cast  produced  no  action,  nor  did  the  second 
or  third.  By  now  Bill  was  beginning  to  realize  that  trout  strikes 
don’t  come  as  fast  and  furious  as  those  provided  by  bluegills. 

A rabbit  on  the  far  bank  now  became  the  center  of  Bill’s 
attention  as  it  scampered  up  a hillside,  and  while  Bill’s  fly 
floated  downstream,  he  called,  “Hey  Dad,  look  at  that  rabbit 
over  there!”  Almost  simultaneously  a big  brown  trout  rose 
from  a tangle  of  brush  and  took  the  fly. 

“Bill,”  I yelled,  as  he  still  watched  the  rabbit.  My  cry  initiated 
an  automatic  reflex,  which  set  the  hook  and  the  battle  was  on.  It 
now  became  a test  of  endurance  between  an  excited  six-year- 
old  boy  and  an  equally  excited  fish  with  a gallery  of  cheering 
bankside  anglers. 

As  the  fish  tired,  a new  problem  arose:  The  rules  of  the 
Paradise  required  that  each  angler  net  his  fish,  and  Bill  was  now 
completely  involved  in  bringing  his  trophy  shoreward.  I placed 
Bill’s  landing  net  in  the  water  and  instructed  him  to  stand  on  the 
handle  while  guiding  the  fish  into  it. 

When  the  big  trout  finally  came  to  bay.  Bill  dropped  his  rod, 
scooped  up  his  netted  prize,  and  ran  up  the  bank  to  me.  An 
elderly  bystander  remarked,  “That’s  about  as  even  a match  as 
I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Many  years  have  since  gone  by.  I’m  now  retired  and  Bill  is  46. 
We’ve  fished  together  often,  and  still  do.  I wouldn’t  trade  the 
days  we’ve  spent  together  for  anything,  and  now  I’m  getting 
additional  joyful  moments  fishing  with  Bill’s  kids.  [pa] 
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The  American  Eel 


by  Michael  L.  Kaufmann 

Few  fish  species  capture  the  imagination  of  biologists, 
naturalists,  and  fishermen  as  do  those  that  migrate  to 
and  from  the  oceans.  If  the  habits  of  salmon  species  are 
the  best  known  of  the  ocean  migrants,  then  those  of  the 
American  eel,  Anguilla  rostrata , are  the  most  mysterious. 
It  becomes  readily  apparent  that  these  are  no  ordinary 
fish  when  one  discovers  that,  in  contrast  to  salmon,  adult 
American  eels  are  catadromous;  that  is,  they  migrate  in 
autumn  from  fresh  water  and  coastal  areas  to  spawn  at 
sea. 

The  American  eel  is  distributed  from  southwest 
Greenland  to  Labrador,  south  along  the  North  American 
coast  to  Bermuda,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Panama,  and  the 
Caribbean  islands.  Inland  it  occurs  from  the  Mississippi 
River  drainage  east  and  northeast  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Eels  are  distributed  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  the 
Delaware  River  basin,  where  no  main-river  dams  are 
present  to  inhibit  upstream  migration  of  juveniles. 

Evidence  suggests  that  adult  American  eels  spawn  in  or 
south  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  an  area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
located  east  of  the  Bahamas  and  southwest  of  Bermuda. 
Nothing  is  known  about  spawning  behavior,  but  adults 
probably  die  following  spawning,  because  no  return 
migrations  of  adults  to  fresh  water  have  been  recorded. 

Sometime  following  hatching,  larval  eels  begin  a year- 
long migration  from  the  southwest  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  to  tidal  marshes,  estuaries,  and  fresh  waters. 
During  this  first  year  of  life  larval  eels,  or  leptocephali, 
are  transparent  and  ribbon-like.  They  maintain  these 
characteristics  until  the  first  winter  or  upon  approaching 
coastal  waters,  at  which  time  they  undergo  a 
metamorphosis.  The  larval  eels  now  take  the  form  of  2.4- 
inch  to  2.6-inch  transparent  adults  and  are  known  as 
glass  eels.  Pigmentation  develops  gradually.  By  the  time 
the  young  eels  reach  coastal  rivers  they  are  2.5  inches  to 
3.5  inches  in  length,  fully  pigmented,  and  are  called 
elvers.  Males  remain  in  tidewater  areas  while  females 
ascend  rivers  and  streams,  often  in  great  numbers. 

Mass  upstream  migrations  of  elvers  have  been  well 
documented.  Although  somewhat  inconspicuous  as  they 
swim  along  river  bottoms,  they  suddenly  become  highly 
visible  in  fascinating  numbers  upon  reaching  obstructions 
like  dams  and  waterfalls.  Attempts  to  scale  the  structures 
are  made  with  undulating  movements.  So  strong  is  their 
drive  that  they  are  reputed  sometimes  to  move  overland 
at  night  during  storms  or  through  dew-laden  grass  to 
bypass  small  dams. 


Beginning  in  mid-May  and  continuing  into  June,  elvers 
by  the  thousands  ascend  the  Fairmount  Fishway  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  in  Philadelphia.  During  temporary 
shutdowns  of  the  fishway,  elvers  unsuccessfully  attempt 
to  scale  the  vertical  concrete  walls  through  the  remaining 
trickling  water  in  what  is  an  impressive,  unstoppable  urge 
to  migrate. 

American  eels  may  live  longer  than  nine  years  in  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes.  They  swim  freely  along  river  bottoms, 
through  shoreline  rock  interstices,  and  into  silty  lake 
bottoms  in  search  of  prey.  Although  eels  are  voracious 
carnivores,  they  grow  slowly,  feeding  mostly  at  night  on 
a variety  of  fish  and  invertebrate  life,  including  insect 
nymphs,  crayfish,  snails,  and  earthworms.  Female  eels 
have  been  measured  at  lengths  exceeding  48  inches,  while 
males  seldom  exceed  24  inches.  Large  females  weigh  up 
to  16  pounds. 

When  fully  grown,  female  eels  descend  the  rivers, 
mostly  at  night,  and  are  joined  by  migrating  males  in  the 
tidal  zones.  Both  sexes  stop  feeding,  change  from  an 
olive  to  black  color,  move  out  to  sea,  and  disappear. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  habits  beyond  this  point  in 
their  life  cycle. 

Adult  American  eels  are  vulnerable  to  predation  by 
marine  species  such  as  sharks,  swordfish,  and  striped 
bass,  but  in  fresh  water  it’s  likely  that  larger  eels  have 
few  enemies.  Elvers,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  forage 
for  a number  of  marine  and  freshwater  fish  as  they 
migrate  through  coastal  and  inland  waters  in  great 
masses. 

In  North  America,  eels  are  popular  food  fish  with  those 
used  to  their  appearance,  while  in  Europe  they’re 
considered  a connoisseur’s  item.  Eels  are  captured  by 
hook  and  line,  eel  pots,  gigs,  fyke  nets,  and  weirs.  In 
Pennsylvania,  commercial  eel  weirs  have  operated  on  the 
Delaware  River,  supplying  domestic  markets.  Smoked 
eels  are  purchased  readily  at  European  open-air  markets 
and  are  sometimes  sold  on  street  corners  by  boisterous 
vendors  waving  eels  held  high  in  each  hand  at  passers-by. 
Certainly  more  is  known  about  the  palatability  of  this 
mysterious  fish  than  about  its  habits,  but  if  you  ask  a 
connoisseur,  an  eel's  good  taste  is  all  that  matters.  [pa] 


Michael  L.  Kaufmann  earned  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  biology  from  Penn  State  and  a master  of 
science  degree  from  Clarion  State  College.  He  is  a 
fisheries  biologist  in  the  Commission’s  Fisheries 
Management  Section. 
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TALK 


AGRICULTURE 

AND 

CONSERVATION 


Recently  we  called  attention  to  our  assessment  of  sedimentation,  mainly 
from  soil  erosion,  as  the  worst  pollutant  in  Commonwealth  streams  and 
lakes.  A great  deal  of  the  problem  comes  from  agricultural  practices.  And 
with  changing  agricultural  land  use  and  practices  and  an  increased  demand 
for  food  and  forest  products,  there  is  great  pressure  for  increased 
production,  and  thus,  increased  stress  on  our  land  and  waters.  Many  of 
these  changed  practices  have  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  and  many 
of  those  impacts  are  negative.  The  major  trends  include  more  intensive  and 
efficient  use  of  existing  cropland,  conversion  of  pastureland  and  forests 
into  cropland,  and  the  loss  of  prime  farmland  to  other  uses. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  use  of  some  agricultural  chemicals. 
Many  of  these  chemicals  are  toxic  to  some  species  and  can  disrupt 
ecosystems  by  eliminating  certain  plants  or  animals  necessary  to  support 
wildlife.  Some  forestry  practices  decrease  plant  species  diversity,  and  we  see 
a conversion  of  some  forests  of  hardwoods  to  conifers.  We  advocate  zoning 
that  protects  streams,  steep  slopes,  and  other  sensitive  areas,  and  we 
encourage  silviculture  treatments  that  will  reta-in  a variety  of  vegetation 
zones,  enhancing  habitats  and  resulting  in  a greater  diversity  of  wildlife. 

The  channelization  of  streams  to  prevent  flooding  changes  the  diversity 
and  abundance  of  both  fish  and  wildlife.  Chemical  runoff  from  farm?  tends 
to  alter  the  ecological  balance  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  by  killing 
certain  plants  or  animals,  or  in  many  cases  enriching  the  waters  so  that 
there  is  high  production  of  algae,  which  occludes  sunlight  and  eventually 
decreases  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

The  future  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  the  habitats  they  require  are  in  danger 
where  intensive  agricultural  practices  are  employed.  This  points  up  the 
absolute  need  to  balance  the  value  of  using  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  agricultural  practices  with  other  values.  The  Commonwealth, 
in  fact,  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  world,  has  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  all  our  resources  instead  of  maximizing  the  output  of 
agriculture  alone.  This  will  require  some  changes  in  attitudes  and 
in  public  policies. 
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A Pennsylvania  Walleye  Primer  by  Jim  Bashline 

Fishing  slow  and  deep  is  the  ticket  to  taking  walleyes.  The  author 
offers  other  useful  ideas. 

Jumping  the  Clin  on  the  Yough  by  Mike  Sajna 

Get  a jump  on  the  trout  season  by  trying  out  your  tackle  on 
this  waterway  right  now. 

Build  a Marker  Buoy  by  Mike  Bteech 

Draw  an  “X"  in  the  bottom  of  your  boat,  right?  The  author 
shows  you  a better  way. 
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12  SINKERS  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 

T his  article  gets  down  to  the  basics  of  sinkers.  Using  them 
properly  can  help  you  increase  your  catch. 

16  Jigging  Happily  Ever  After  by  Dun  Shiner 

Here  is  a step-by-step  description  of  how  to  make  these 
effective  lures. 


25  PFC  — In  the  Air  Everywhere  by  Larry  Shaffer 

The  Fish  Commission  is  livin’  on  the  air  in  Pennsylvania,  up  and 
down  the  dial.  Here  are  the  details. 


26  Low-Head  Dams  by  Virgil  Chambers 

Did  you  know  there  are  about  2,000  low-head  dams  in 
Pennsylvania?  Read  this  article  to  protect  yourself  against  a 
river’s  self-operated  drowning  machine. 


28  Acid  Precipitation  Update  by  Bred  Johnson 

This  article  details  the  latest  information  on  what  many  people 
think  is  the  most  important  bill  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress. 
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The  trout  on  this  month’s  cover,  painted  by  Mark 
Anderson,  is  waiting  for  a meal  to  drift  by  at  thei 
bottom  of  his  pool.  You  can  begin  curing  your 
cabin  fever  in  March,  but  before  you  run  to  a 
stream,  check  your  summary  of  fish  laws  and 
regulations,  and  turn  to  page  7 for  additional 
details. 
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Walleye 


Primer 


by  Jim  Bashline 


Walleyes,  according  to  most 
gourmet  anglers,  are  the 
finest  freshwater  table 
fare.  In  Pennsylvania,  though,  the 
walleyed  pike  for  many  anglers  is  an 
almost  incidental  species — something 
to  be  fished  for  when  nothing  else  is 
available,  or  as  a chance  fish  caught 
while  fishing  for  something  else.  The 
walleye,  like  Rodney  Dangerfield, 
deserves  more  respect. 

The  walleye  doesn’t  come  to  the 
surface  to  slam  a floating  lure  or  fly 
as  might  a bass,  musky,  or  trout.  It 
doesn’t  jump  when  hooked,  nor  does 
it  make  sizzling  runs  like  a salmon  or 
shad.  But  a walleye  over  three 


pounds  will  put  up  a dogged  battle, 
and  catching  one  is  not  a foregone 
conclusion  by  any  means.  I can’t 
think  of  a more  moody  fish  in  fresh 
water,  and  that  may  be  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  walleye’s  low  position 
on  the  preference  polls.  Deride  the 
moon-eyed  one  if  you  wish,  but  the 
fact  is,  few  fishermen  do  well 
pursuing  it  on  a regular  basis.  They 
don’t  come  all  that  easy. 

Walleye  whereabouts 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  have 
plenty  of  walleye  water — this  relative 
of  the  perch  is  found  in  all  three  of 
our  major  river  systems.  The  middle 


Allegheny  below  the  Kinzua  Dam  is 
full  of  sizable  fish,  and  they  spawn 
there  with  good  results.  The 
Susquehanna  River  has  long  been  a 
walleye  hotspot  with  the  fish  having 
been  known  as  the  Susquehanna 
Salmon  since-colonial  days.  Walleyes 
introduced  into  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
and  into  the  Delaware  River  have 
thrived,  and  many  other  lakes  and 
rivers  offer  excellent  walleye 
populations.  Given  deep  water  for 
winter  cover  and  a plentiful  supply  of 
food,  the  walleye  takes  care.of  itself 
quite  nicely.  It  is  a good  forager  and 
can  do  well  in  a wide  variety  of  water 
temperatures  up  to  80  degrees. 
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Here’s  how  to  locate  and  catch  these  critters. 


Favored  depths 

The  most  common  mistake  anglers 
make  when  trying  to  catch  walleyes  is 
they  fish  too  fast  and  don’t  fish  deep 
enough.  Walleyes  will  occasionally 
rise  from  the  bottom  to  hit  a trolled 
bait  or  lure,  but  to  get  their  attention 
the  offering  has  to  be  close  to  the 
bottom  in  the  first  place.  Those  big, 
chalky-colored  eyes  serve  a special 
purpose:  They  gather  the  low  light  of 
deep  water  and  let  the  walleye  feed 
and  move  confidently.  Shallow  water 
with  its  resultant  bright  light 
apparently  causes  some  bother,  and 
as  a result  walleyes  prefer  to  do  most 
of  their  serious  feeding  during  the 


early  morning  hours,  late  evening,  or 
at  night.  When  walleyes  are  taken 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  you  can 
usually  bet  that  they’ll  be  found  in 
water  deeper  than  eight  feet. 

Minnows  on  the  menu 

Walleyes  are  predominately 
minnow  eaters,  and  they  aren’t  too 
selective  about  which  species.  Many 
anglers  think  that  muskies,  trout,  and 
bass  are  the  most  effective  predators, 
with  their  flashing  speed  and  nervous 
attitudes,  but  the  old  yellow  and 
brown  walleye  might  be  a better 
minnow  catcher  than  any  of  them. 
The  walleye  doesn’t  race  and  dash 


Walleyes  are  school  fish,  so 
when  one  is  caught,  you  'll 
probably  tangle  with  more.  A 
walleye  of  36l/i  inches  and  17 
pounds,  9 ounces  Is  the  current 
state  record.  The  monster  came 
from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
and  was  fooled  with  a live  shiner. 

The  minimum  weight  re- 
quirements for  walleyes  in  the 
Angler  Recognition  Program  are 
10  pounds  for  senior  awards  and 
five  pounds  for  junior  awards 
( persons  under  16  years  of  age). 
For  complete  details,  contact 
Angler  Awards,  Office  of 
Information,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673. 


about  trying  to  overcome  a baitfish 
with  sheer  speed.  It  simply  lies  in 
wait  on  the  bottom,  blending  in  witl 
its  surroundings  perfectly,  until  a 
minnow  comes  within  range.  A quit 
snap  of  the  head  and  the  minnow 
finds  itself  impaled  on  a mouthful  o 
needle-sharp  teeth. 

The  same  fate  awaits  crayfish, 
small  frogs,  leeches,  and  some  other 
creatures  that  move  in  an  entrancinj 
way.  The  walleye  is  not  alf  that  fuss; 
and  large  nightcrawlers  trolled 
behind  a spinner  or  small  spoon  wil 
do  the  trick  as  well.  If  the  live  bait  i: 
deep  enough  and  moving  slowly 
enough,  the  walleye  will  seldom  mis 
a chance  to  investigate. 

Why  not  simply  dunk  a minnow 
hooked  through  the  back  down  to 
the  bottom  and  allow  it  to  hang  the 
until  a walleye  cruises  by?  Such  an 
approach  will  indeed  catch  walleyes 
the  fish  happen  to  be  where  you’re 
fishing,  but  too  often  the  fish  won’t 
be  there.  Walleyes  are  not  solitary 
creatures  as  trout,  bass,  or  muskies 
tend  to  be  in  stream  situations.  The 
may  be  the  odd  fish  here  and  there 
rivers,  but  not  usually.  Walleyes  an 
school  fish  and  move  in  “hunting 
packs’’  in  constant  search  of  food  a 
a comfortable  water  temperature.  1 
you  locate  a school  of  fish,  you’ll 
probably  catch  more  than  one.  If  y 
find  them  really  “on  the  take,"  you 
catch  a bunch. 

Moody  marauders 

Finding  them  and  catching  then 
are  not  always  synonymous. 
Underwater  observations  in  a 
number  of  lakes  have  proven  quite 
conclusively  that  walleyes  are  high 
prone  to  moody  behavior.  There  c 


be  baitfish  or  other  food  forms  all 
about  them,  and  not  a fish  will  stir 
until  some  inner  time  clock  reaches 
the  magic  hour.  Much  learned  prose 
has  dealt  with  this  idea,  and  best 
guesses  seem  to  have  something  to  do 
with  barometer,  moon  phase, 
temperature,  and  wind  direction. 
Fisheries  scientists  have  long 
concluded  that  all  fish  arc  affected  by 
these  factors,  but  walleyes  appear  to 
be  more  highly  sensitive  to  them,  and 
the  clincher  is  that  not  all  walleye 
schools  react  the  same  on  any  given 
day! 

Searching  for  walleyes  by  moving 
up  and  down  the  bank  of  a walkablc 
river  or  shoreline  or  slowly  trolling  a 
lure  or  natural  bait  from  place  to 
place  is  good  fishing  strategy.  I can 
recall  puttering  around  with  a small 
trolling  motor  for  the  better  part  of 
six  hours  on  the  Allegheny 
downstream  from  Warren  one  day 
before  hitting  the  first  walleye.  I 
wasn’t  sure  exactly  where  the  strike 
took  place,  so  I had  to  troll  back 
through  a section  of  river  four  more 
times  before  hitting  another  one. 

From  then  on  it  was  a fish  on  every 
seventh  or  eighth  cast  after 
anchoring.  I used  a jig  head  with  a 
fluttering  plastic  tail.  Finding  the  fish 
required  trolling  slowly  enough  to 
allow  the  lure  to  bump  along  the 
bottom. 

Walleye  rigs  and  lures 

Until  a school  of  walleyes  is 
located,  the  bump-the-boltom 
routine  is  the  best  strategy  to  follow. 
And  this  applies  no  matter  what  the 
bail  or  lure  happens  to  be.  Some 
lures  won’t  perform  this  drill  well 
unless  some  weight  is  added.  For 
floating  minnow-type  lures,  such  as 
the  Rapala,  Rebel,  or  small  lleddon 
Tiger,  a good  plan  is  to  tie  a three- 
way  swivel  onto  the  leader  at  a point 
about  30  inches  ahead  of  the  lure.  To 
one  ring  of  the  swivel  attach  a short 
piece  of  leader  material  (about  eight 
inches  long),  and  to  this  add  a 
teardrop  or  dipsy  sinker.  The  idea  is 
to  allow  the  sinker  to  bump  the 
bottom  while  the  lure  wobbles  along 
behind  it.  This  outfit  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cast  but  trolls  perfectly. 

Count-down  or  sinking  minnow 
plugs  are  best  for  casting  because 
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they  need  no  additional  weight.  Sling 
the  plug  into  the  hotspot,  and  wait 
until  it  touches  bottom  before 
beginning  the  retrieve  ...  and  make 
that  a slow  retrieve!  I've  found  that  1 
have  belter  results  if  I crank  the  lure 
back  with  a waltz-like  cadence:  I -2-3, 
1-2-3,  turning  the  reel  in  jerks  rather 
than  with  smooth  rotation.  The  jerky 
movement  seems  to  be  much  more 
attractive  to  walleyes. 

The  same  movement  works  with 
jigs.  A pronounced  stutter  in  the 
retrieve  works  much  belter  than 
smooth  pulls  or  steady  retrieve 
speeds.  When  trolling,  keep  the  rod 
in  your  hand  and  pump  it  a time  or 
two  every  five  seconds  or  so. 

Live  bait 

With  live  bait  on  or  near  the 
bottom,  no  additional  motion  is 
nccessaary  if  the  bait  is  lively  and  the 
leader  to  which  it  is  attached  is  not 
loo  heavy.  For  spinning  or  bait 
casting,  line  stronger  than  12-pound 
test  is  too  coarse  for  best  results; 
eight  would  be  a much  better  choice. 
When  walleyes  arc  fired-up  and  in  a 
taking  mood,  heavy  line  will  not 
deter  many  strikes,  but  when  the  fish 
are  taking  delicately,  which  is  much 
of  the  time,  the  resistance  and  feel  of 
heavy  mono  will  spook  them.  Don’t 
worry  about  not  being  able  to  handle 
a big  walleye  on  eight-pound  line.  If 
the  fish  are  netted  instead  of  lifted 
into  a boat  or  onto  the  bank,  even 
six-pound  line  will  do  the  job. 

Spring  strategics 

In  the  spring,  look  for  the  edges  of 
eddies  where  the  current  is 
intersected  by  still  or  nearly  still 
water.  Walleyes  like  such  places 
where  they  can  hang  in  the  still  water 
and  watch  for  schools  of  minnows 
and  grubbing  crayfish.  They  are  not 
fast-water  fish,  but  will  lie  in  slowly 
moving  water  if  the  food  is  there  or  if 
spawning  activity  draws  them  to  it. 
Walleyes  prefer  deep  water,  and  any 
spot  less  than  six  feel  deep  will  hold 
few  fish. 

In  ponds  or  lakes,  locate  the  rocky 
shorelines  that  might  hold  crayfish 
and  offer  some  cover  for  minnows. 
Fish  these  areas  early  in  the  morning 


and  on  into  the  night.  Once  you 
locate  a good  night  spot,  chances  a 
the  fish  will  come  there  every  night 
feed.  Cast  a countdown  lure  or  a 
bottom-hugging  crayfish  imitation 
close  to  the  bank,  and  work  the  lur 
into  the  deeper  water  when  fishing 
from  a boat.  When  fishing  from  the 
shore,  cast  obliquely  along  the 
shoreline  and  bring  the  lure  back  in 
parallel  fashion. 

When  using  live  bait  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  the  best  bet  is  to  use  a large 
bobber  and  rig  the  hook  to  ride 
about  six  inches  off  the  bottom.  A 
sliding  bobber  allows  quick 
adjustments  to  be  made  for  differen 
depths.  A walleye  usually  lakes  a 
minnow  or  nightcrawler  with  gusto. 
As  soon  as  you  feel  solid  tension,  sc 
the  hook  and  take  up  the  slack 
quickly.  No  need  to  allow  the  fish  tc 
make  a long  run  as  you  might  with  ; 
bass  that  is  merely  “mouthing"  the 
bait  before  deciding  to  swallow. 
Remember,  these  are  school  fish  ant 
competition  for  food  is  keen  when 
there  are  other  hungry  mopths 
around. 

For  nearly  100  years  in  the  waileyi 
coves  of  Canada,  the  old  June-Bug 
spinner  armed  with  a nightcrawler  o 
minnow  was  considered  the  lop 
walleye  catcher.  The  lure  is  not  seen 
much  these  days,  but  if  I were 
interested  in  putting  meat  in  the  pan 
I'd  certainly  go  for  this  old-time 
combination  when  trying  strange 
water  for  the  first  lime.  Cast  or 
trolled,  the  June-Bug  spinner  moves 
slowly  anil  has  the  right  llip-flop 
action  that  intrigues  walleyes.  Move 
it  just  fast  enough  to  keep  the  blade 
turning  the  barely  off  the  bottom  to 
keep  it  from  hanging  up. 

You  are  going  to  lose  some  tackle 
on  rocks,  limbs,  and  assorted 
flotsam,  but  that’s  why  you  will  be 
successful.  If  you  aren’t  hung  up  on 
the  bottom  at  least  one-third  of  your 
fishing  time,  you’re  not  seriously 
fishing  for  walleyes! 


Writer-photographer  Ji/tt  Bashline  is 
an  expert  Keystone  State  fisherman. 
He  writes  a monthly  feature  for  Field 
Sc  Stream. 
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River  in  Blair  and  Huntingdon-.1.-.  - i-rj-h- - wilds  and  are  now  just  beginning  to 
l.he  poet  T.-S  <?.  E I i o t :o nce;’/«-/: Y V counties,  and  the  Raystown  Branch  -/  offer  what  many  anglers  think  is 

some  of  the  best  trout  fishing  in *lhe 
state,  ]'  •>...-:;  Yl/L-A  ‘ ::T. y : y • 
While  the  majority  of  these  trout 
are  still  only  in  the  10-inch  class,  fish 
of  14  inches  are  fairly  common,  and 
a scattering  of  20-inch  and  larger 
fish  are  taken  every  year. 

Anglers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
these  10-inch  fish  have  grown  to  that 
length  in  the  river,  not  in  a hatchery. 
Thus,  they  really  are  wild  fish,  and 
anyone  who  has  caught  a wild  trout 
knows  that  one  of  10  inches  can  put 
up  a fight  worthy  of  a hatchery  fish 
two  and  three  inches  longer, 

“What  do  you  think?”  1 asked 
apprehensively.  ■.-  ; 

“It’s  up  to  you,”  was  all  my  father 
said. 

Except  for  a pair  of  kayakers  on 
the  bank,  the  flat  was  deserted.  My 
first  thoughts  were  that  the  fishing 
must  be  bad  if  nobody  was  on  the 
.flat.  I grabbed  my. stream  . 
thermometer  from  my  vest,  told  my 
father  to  stop,  jumped  out  of  the 
truck,  and  ran  down  to  the  water.  It 
was  only  38  degrees.  I knew  the  fish 
would  be  holding  right  on  the 
bottom.  If  we  were  going  to  do  any 
good,  we  would  have  to  find  some 
holes. 


•t; 'described  April  as.“the?..^V''r^'-:of  the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  -V)  s 
LiJcruelest:  month  of  al|;”  If  he;%j:  County:  v'^;; £;::C.  TV  : 

.had  fished  for  trout,  he  surelyyvould  T ,,  The  Yough  winds  a total  of  133  V/ 
have  known  that  March  is  the  crue(est',  Similes  from iits. origins  in  Maryland  /,  ... 

, monthy- the  lime  of  year-.wheny:j%^.frj^through  Somerset,  Fayette,  and  : 
winter’s  grip  is  finally  loosening,  cnbin./f-i  V Westmoreland  counties  until  it  joins 
fever, is  at  its. peak,  andithe^only  sure  j/t  -ithe  Monongahela  River  at 
cure  for  the  trout  angler  —.opening / \ McKeesport  in  Allegheny  County.  It 
day  — ■ is  still  a good  month  away^Wj^ |s  open  to  trout  fishing  year-round 
“The  water  looks  good,”.  I said*  as  J along  its  entire  length.  Only  the  first 
my  father  and  I got  our  first  look  al-  .-,:>;/27  miles,  from  the  tailrace  of  the 
the  upper  Youghiogheny  River  in'/!-':;;,.]  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  in  Somerset 
over  six  months.  “It  doesn't  look  ' County  to  the  South  Connellsville 
much  higher  than  it  did  at  the  endp^li/v  Dam  in  Fayette  County,  are  managed  , 
of  the  season  the  last  time;  we  we  re  by  the  Fish  Commission  as  a trout 
here,”;-:  ’ y T-  y y.  ;yyyr  fishery. Ly  -"•V. y - --y..;  - .. 

i’-.l'Ydah,  it  looks  nice,”  my  father/-  Of  this  27-mile  stretch,  only  about 

quickly  agreed.  “Where  do  you  want  .T  one  mile,  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
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to  go ?V  >y>:r, 

■•■“How  about  the  flat  with  the  - 
riffle?  Let’s  take  a look  at  that,”  I 
said;  ■ -T  & ' ■ ' .-  YL 
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Year-round  angling  y;  L-.L  • . 

- The  Youghiogheny  River,  whose  '■ 
Indian  name  means  muddy. banks,  is  .' 
one  of  only  four  rivers  or  sections  of 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania  that  is  open  to 
trout  fishing  on  a year-round  basis  . 
,-with  any  type  of  lure  or  bait.  The 
other  three  are  the  Allegheny  River,  ; 
■‘.in  Warren  County,  the  Little  Juniata 

. ' ■ ■ ■■■  • 1 .in-: '•  'if-  '■  : ■ 


Casselman  River,  is  stocked  with 
. .adult  trout,' 

Excellent  fishing  , 

Within  the  river’s  27-mile  trout 
fishery  there  is  one  stretch  in 
particular  — between  the  town  of 
Confluence  and  Ohiopyle  State  Park  - 
— that  offers  some  excellent  angling 
opportunities. , 

This  seven-mile  section  has  been 
. stocked  with  thousands  of  fingerling 
..  trout  over  the  past  decade.  Many 
• have  survived  the  rigors  of  life  in  the,/ 
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Methods  of  fishing  the 

, • ,•».> jwyr- 

Yough  center  on  getting 
the  bait  or  lure  down  deep 
where  the  fish  are  lurking. 


“Let’s  take  a ride  up  to  the  dam,” 
my  father  said,  seeming  to  know 
what  I was  thinking. 

“Might  as  well,”  I said. 

Where  to  fish 

While  the  entire  tailrace  is  stocked 
with  adult  trout  and  some  fish  are 
taken  all  along  its  length,  the  best 
spots  seem  to  be  near  the  outflow 
pipes  of  the  dam.  Anglers  take  fish 
most  often  in  this  area  by  working 
either  directly  into  the  current  or 
close  to  its  edge. 

Anglers  who  choose  to  wade  near 
the  outflow  pipes  should  be  very 
careful.  The  powerful  current,  rocky 
bottom,  and  strong,  swirling  winds 
that  can  hit  the  area  in  the  early 
spring  can  quickly  combine  to  give 
the  careless  wader  an  icy  dunking. 

The  main  complaint  about  the 
tailrace  is  probably  the  crowd  it  can 
attract  when  the  word  gets  out  it  has 
been  stocked,  or  when  rains  and  the 
runoff  from  the  Casselman  River 
and  Laurel  Hill  Creek  turn  the  river 
muddy  below  Confluence.  Even 
though  the  water  in  the  tailrace  does 
rise  somewhat  in  the  early  spring,  it 
does  not  often  get  muddy. 

Directly  below  the  Confluence 
bridge  is  an  abandoned  railroad 
bridge  and  some  small  islands 
around  which  I’ve  caught  fish. 
Casting  live  bait  right  in  against  the 
bridge  abutment  is  one  favorite 
method. 

Downstream  from  the  railroad 
bridge,  the  Youghiogheny  becomes  a 
river  of  mostly  wide,  shallow  flats 
and  riffles.  The  vast  sameness  of 
these  stretches  makes  them  especially 
difficult  to  fish  in  early  spring,  when 
you  need  to  look  for  holes  and  deep 
runs. 

I 
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About  two  miles  downstream 
from  the  reservoir,  the  river  and  the 
road  that  parallels  it  in  the 
Confluence  area  part  company. 

Access  to  the  river  from  that  point 
all  the  way  to  Ohiopyle  is  basically 
limited  to  walking  or  rafting. 
Although  this  area  contains  some  of 
the  best  trout  fishing  the 
Youghiogheny  has  to  offer,  its 
remoteness  discourages  many  anglers 
from  giving  it  a try. 

Remote  hotspots 

The  good  spots  in  this  remote  area 
are  numerous.  Only  a few  hundred 
yards  from  where  the  river  and  the 
road  part  is  a narrow  area  of  rapids, 
which  often  produce  fish.  Following 
these  rapids  downstream  is  a stretch 
of  deep  flats  that  is  also  good,  and 
then  maybe  a mile  farther 
downstream  is  a group  of  islands 
around  which  some  nice  catches 
have  been  recorded. 

Probably  the  best  way  to 
approach  this  remote  stretch  is 
simply  to  walk  until  you  find  a likely 
looking  spot  and  then  stop  and  try 
it.  An  abandoned  rail  bed  follows 
the  river,  so  the  walking  is  not 
difficult. 

Fishing  tactics 

Methods  of  fishing  the 
Youghiogheny  during  the  early 
spring  are  basic  and  center  around 
getting  the  bait  or  lure  down  deep 
where  the  fish  are  lying.  March  trout 
are  not  active.  They  will  not  move 
far  to  take  a lure  or  bait.  Likely 
looking  spots  need  to  be  worked 
slowly  and  repeatedly.  Casts  do  not 
have  to  be  long,  but  they  have  to 
cover  an  area  completely.  Only  a 
six-inch  difference  in  a cast  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success 


and  failure  when  you  are  trying  to 
tempt  slow-moving  spring  fish. 

Baits 

While  March  trout  sometimes  take 
spinners  and  nymphs,  the  bait 
fisherman  is  the  real  king. 

Mealworms,  maggots,  nightcrawlers, 
and  small  crayfish  are  all  good  baits. 
Just  make  sure  you  use  enough 
weight  to  get  whatever  you  are  using 
down  where  the  fish  are  holding. 

If  you  plan  on  using  bait,  it  would 
be  wise  to  bring  it  along  because  few 
places  in  Confluence  sell  bait. 

Remember  also  that  the  creel  limit 
on  the  Youghiogheny  drops  to  three 
fish  per  day  during  the  extended 
season,  which  includes  March. 

I flipped  my  big  nymph  into  the 
pool  and  felt  the  current  take  it.  The 
sun  appeared  through  a break  in  the 
clouds.  1 looked  up  and  noticed  a 
crow  drifting  off  over  the  mountains. 
A crowd  of  onlookers  that  had 
gathered  above  the  outflow  was 
watching  my  father  and  me. 

“Everybody  is  dying  to  get  out,"  I 
thought,  and  then  I heard  my  father 
call,  and  glanced  over  my  shoulder 
to  see  his  rod  bending. 

“You  get  one?”  I asked. 

“He’s  small,"  my  father  said,  but 
he  could  not  hide  the  excitement  in 
his  voice.  “1  thought  it  was  a chub.” 

I walked  over  to  him  and  looked 
down  at  the  fish,  a rainbow  of  about 
10  inches. 

“Well,  at  least  we  got  one,"  my 
father  said,  as  we  watched  the  fish 
swim  away. 

March  was  no  longer  so  cruel,  nor 
opening  day  so  far  away.  I PA 1 


Mike  Sajna  is  a staff  writer  and 
outdoor  columnist  o/The 
McKeesport  Daily  News. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


Here ’s  how 
to  make  a 

helpful  device 
for  better 
fishing. 


XT 

JL  XLave  you  heard  the  story 
about  the  fisherman  who  put  an 
“X”  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat  to 
mark  a hotspot?  If  you  have  fished 
for  long,  you  have  probably 
discovered  a hotspot  or  two  along 
the  way.  That  choice  place  may  be 
a break  in  the  weeds,  an 
underwater  hump,  or  one  of  many 
other  fish-attracting  structures.  In 
any  case,  your  casts  have  to  be 
right  on  the  money  to  catch  fish. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  all  your 
casts  on  target  is  to  mark  the  spot 
with  a buoy.  Then  you  can  cast  to 
the  precise  spot  even  if  the  wind  is 
blowing  your  boat  around,  and  you 
can  line  up  that  buoy  with  objects 
on  shore  to  get  a permanent  fix  on 
the  location  of  your  hotspot. 


Materials  required 

You  can  spend  some  of  your 
spare  time  building  a marker  buoy 
for  your  boat.  Here’s  what  you 
need: 

• a half-inch  board  three  inches 
long 

• a can  of  spray  paint 

• a spool  of  braided  fishing  line 

• a one-gallon  clear-plastic  jug 

• a six-ounce  weight  and  a two- 
pound  weight 

The  only  necessary  tools  are  a 
saw  and  sand  paper. 

First  steps 

Start  by  marking  heavy  paper  or 
cardboard,  which  saves  you  a lot  of 
measuring.  You  can  save  this 
template  to  make  more  markers 
whenever  you  need  them,  or  when 
your  buddies  ask  you  for  a couple. 


(See  photo  I.)  Cut  the  pattern  five 
inches  long,  and  to  the  width  of 
your  board.  Anything  from  three 
inches  to  five  inches  wide  is  fine, 
but  wider  boards  require  a heavier 
weight.  Next,  cut  a notch  in  each 
of  the  long  sides  of  the  pattern. 

The  dimensions  of  the  notch  are 
not  critical — its  only  purpose  is  to 
store  the  line  neatly.  1 notch  mine 
j4-inch  deep  and  2Vi  inches  long.  If 
you  do  not  have  a saw  capable  of 
cutting  sharp  corners,  just  make  a 
simple  “V”  notch.  (See  photo  2.) 

Now  mark  the  board  for  cutting, 
leaving  about  a one-eighth-inch  gap 
between  markers  to  allow  for  the 
width  of  the  saw  blade.  It  is  easier 
to  work  with  the  full  length  board, 
so  before  you  start  cutting,  cut  out 
the  notches  before  you  cut  the 
markers  for  length.  After  all  the 


Photo  1. 


Photo  2. 
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cutting  is  done,  sand  the  markers 
enough  so  that  the  fishing  line 
comes  off  easily. 

Completing  the  job 

To  get  the  brighest  color 
possible  on  your  markers  use  white 
paint  for  a base  coat.  The  marker’s 
primary  function  is  visibility,  so  for 
the  final  coats  use  a loud  color 
such  as  fluorescent  orange  or 
yellow.  (See  photo  3.) 

Finally,  measure  about  35  feet  of 
braided  line — almost  any  line  willdo. 
Tie  one  end  to  the  notched  part  of  the 
marker  and  the  other  end  to  the  six- 
ounce  weight,  and  wrap  the  line 
around  the  marker.  It’s  now  ready  to 
use. 

The  one  problem  with  this 
marker  is  that  it  disappears  from 
sight  quickly  in  rough  water.  This 
makes  it  almost  useless  on  large 
expanses  of  water.  Here  is  where 
the  jug  comes  in.  It  will  be  visible 
for  hundreds  of  yards  even  in 
rough  water. 

The  jug  buoy  is  easy  to  make. 

Just  be  sure  the  inside  of  the  jug  is 
clean  and  dry,  and  then  paint  it  on 
the  inside  with  the  fluorescent 
paint.  Give  it  time  to  dry,  then  seal 
the  lid.  Painting  the  jug  on  the 
inside  ensures  that  the  color  will 
hold  up  a lot  longer,  because  it  will 
not  be  exposed  to  wear.  For  even 
better  visibility,  stick  on  a few 
strips  of  prism  tape,  and  it  will 
shine  as  a signal  mirror. 

Measure  out  as  much  line  as  you 
will  need.  Tie  one  end  to  the  throat 
or  handJelpf  the  jug  and  the  other 
end  to  theitwo-pound  weight.  Then 
wrap  the  line  around  the  jug.  I 
store  my  jug  marker  in  a plastic 
bucket  to  keep  the  line  from 
unwinding. 

Both  markers  are  ready  for  use. 
(See  photo  4.)  Simply  throw  them 
in  the  water,  and  the  weights  will 
pull  the  line  off.  Because  of  the 
wooden  marker’s  shape,  only 
enough  line  to  reach  bottom  will  be 
pulled  off,  and  it  will  rest  right 
over  the  spot  you  want  to  mark. 

The  jug  marker  is  not  as  precise, 
but  you  can  use  it  in  deeper, 
rougher  water,  especially  for  drift 
fishing  and  trolling.  1 p*l 


Mike  Dleech  is  editor  of  Drop  Off, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
H.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation. 
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This  project  is 
easy,  inexpensive, 
and  quick,  but  it 
produces  fishing 
equipment  that  you 
could  consider 
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by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Here  is  the  bottom  line  in  the  basics  of 
sinker  selection.  This  lowdown  can 
help  you  increase  your  catch. 

v _ / 


^^inkers  come  in  many 
styles,  each  fora  differ- 
ent,  specialized  type  of 
SSm  fishing,  and  each  with 
features  designed  to 
carry  out  that  specialized  job 
properly.  But  the  low  cost  of  sinkers, 
compared  with  the  cost  of  rods  and 
reels,  makes  many  anglers  pick  any 
old  sinker  for  any  fishing  task. 

Actually,  there  are  more  kinds  and 
styles  of  sinkers  than  there  are 
breakfast  cereals,  and  there  are 
specific  categories  of  sinkers,  each 
designed  to  do  a specific  task  with 
each  category  encompassing  several 
different  styles.  Thus,  using  the  right 
kind  of  sinker  can  help  increase  your 
catch. 

Familiar  types 

A mental  image  of  a sinker 
probably  brings  to  mind  the  basic 
bottom-holding  type  that  is  used  to 
keep  a bait  or  lure  near  the  bottom 
or  suspended  to  reach  schooling  fish. 
These  types  include  the  popular 
bass-casting,  bank,  pyramid, 
snagless,  and  bait-walker  sinkers.  All 
come  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  all 
have  a simple  eye  or  snap  for 
attaching  the  line. 

Some,  like  the  teardrop-shaped 
bass-casting  sinker,  are  the  most 
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1.  Sinkers  for  trolling.  At  the  top  are  bead  chain  sinkers 
of  the  torpedo  and  keel  types.  Below  left  to  right  are  a 
rubber  core  sinker,  clinch  sinker,  two  sizes  of  regular 
torpedo  sinkers,  and  a planing-type  trolling  sinker. 

2.  Sinkers  for  plastic  worm  fishing  are  basically  slip 
type,  but  come  in  a variety  of  styles.  Vertical  rows  left  to 
right  are  standard  lead  bullet  sinkers  in  several  styles  and 
sizes;  clear  rattle-type  sinkers,  plastic  covered;  propeller 
sinkers;  and  plastic-covered  rattle  bullet  sinkers. 

3.  Slip-sinker  rigs  usually  involve  egg  sinkers  (top  two 
rigs)  with  a stopper  of  either  a splitshot  or  a swivel. 
Special  bullet-shaped  sinkers  are  used  for  plastic  worms, 
and  at  the  bottom  is  a walking  sinker  that  can  be  used  as 
a slip  sinker  or  fixed  sinker.  The  small  plastic  sleeve  in  the 
eye  of  the  walking  sinker  allows  it  to  be  used  as  a slip 
sinker  and  removed  from  the  line  without  dismantling  the 
r'g- 

4.  Fixed  sinker  rigs  with  the  hook  on  the  same  line  as 
the  sinker.  Leaders  from  sinkers  to  hooks  are  much 
longer  — shortened  here  for  illustrative  purposes.  Top  to 
bottom  are  a clinch  sinker  (note  that  the  line  is  around 
the  sinker  to  prevent  slippage),  a rubber-core  sinker,  and 
two  splitshot. 

5.  Bait  rigs  for  rocky  areas  allow  these  sinkers  to  be 
pulled  free  if  hung  up  without  losing  the  whole  rig.  The 
splitshot  holding  sinkers  in  place  will  pull  free  with  force. 
Leaders  from  lines  to  sinkers  are  longer  to  hold  hook 
and  bait  up  higher  off  the  bottom  — shortened  here  for 
illustrative  purposes. 
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of  the  line  with  a long  leader 
running  from  the  sinker  to  the 
business  end  of  the  tackle. 

While  both  the  clinch  and  rubber- 
core  sinkers  with  their  tapered 
torpedo  shapes  can  be  used,  most  of 
these  are  made  with  eyes  at  each 
end.  Several  sizes  are  available.  In 
addition,  torpedo  and  keel-shaped 
sinkers  are  designed  with  bead  chain 
swivels  both  fore  and  aft  to  help 
prevent  line  twist.  Most  of  these 
have  snaps  on  the  leader  end  to  aid 
in  changing  leaders  and  lures  while 
trolling.  For  those  baits  or  lures  that 
cause  a lot  of  line  twist,  the  keel 
types  are  best  because  they  prevent 
the  line  from  twisting  above  the 
sinker. 

Another  type  of  trolling  sinker 
looks  like  a small,  chunky  bat  or 
diving  plane  with  wings  slanted 
downward  to  utilize  water  pressure 
with  weight  to  get  the  lure  down. 

Slip  sinkers 

Slip  sinkers  are  designed  to  slide 
on  a line  so  that  a feeding  fish 
can  take  the  offering  and  run  with  it 
without  dragging  the  sinker. 

Dragging  a sinker  often  causes  many 
fish  to  drop  the  bait  before  you  can 
hook  them.  Egg  sinkers  are  the  most 
common,  although  a bait  walker 
sinker,  shaped  like  a bent,  flattened 
bank  sinker,  also  works  well, 
particularly  when  fishing  a bait 
slowly  along  the  bottom.  Typical 
rigs  include  an  egg  sinker  above  a 
splitshot  or  swivel  to  keep  the  bait 
six  to  18  inches  off  the  bottom. 

Some  types  of  bait  walker  sinkers 
also  come  equipped  with  plastic 
sleeves  and  open  eyes  so  that  weights 
can  be  changed  without  dismantling 
the  whole  rig. 

Tapered  bullet-styled  worm  weights 
are  also  slip  sinkers  used  to  fish 
plastic  worms.  Different  sizes  are 
available  and  styles  include  regular 
unpainted  lead,  painted  lead, 
propeller,  and  rattle  sinkers  (with  a 
rattle  in  the  head  for  added 
attraction). 

Remember  — sinkers  vary  widely 
in  appearance  and  purpose  and  must 
be  selected  properly  for  the  job  at 
hand.  They  might  be  relegated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  in  use  and  the 
bottom  of  the  tackle  box  the  rest  of 
the  time,  but  the  proper  choice  can 
make  a big  difference  in  your  fishing 
success.  [77] 


Photo  9 


8.  Rubber-core  sinker  can  be 
placed  on  any  line  or  leader  by 
turning  the  rubber  core  around  the 
line. 

9.  Specialized  bait  walker  rig,  often 
used  for  walleye  fishing  with  bait. 
Line  to  the  reel  is  to  the  left;  leader 
to  the  right  goes  to  the  hook.  This 
special  sinker  holds  the  bait  off  the 
bottom  in  rocky  areas. 
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Jigging  Happily 
Ever  After 

. 

Tying  these  lures  yourself  can  help  you  save 

money  and  greatly  increase  your  catches. 

\ 


by  Don  Shiner 


Many  anglers  are 
discovering  that 
Muddler  and  Le- 
-tort  Hopper  pat- 
terns are  among  the  best  flies  for 
trout  from  midseason  through  early 
autumn.  Their  enthusiasm  is  well- 
founded  because  the  flics  do  take 
lots  of  trout.  The  patterns  most 
likely  resemble  choice  late-season 
trout  foods  including  grasshoppers 
and  crickets  that  find  their  way  into 
streams.  The  patterns  also  bear  some 
resemblance  to  minnows  of  the 
sculpin  variety,  and  to  crayfish  and 
other  crustaceans. 

Regardless  of  how  fish  view  them, 
the  two  patterns  are  most  effective 
on  trout  and  smallmouth  bass, 
particularly  those  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  More  than  that,  when 
tied  on  heavy,  lead-weighted  hooks, 
the  patterns  are  outstanding  lures  for 
walleye,  northern  pike,  and 
muskellunge. 

One  guide  1 know  spends  most  of 
the  winter  holed  up  in  his  lodge  in 
upper  Ontario  fashioning  lead-head 
flies  from  hair  taken  from  the  thick 
hide  of  a bull  moose  that  fills  his 
larder  each  fall.  His  ties,  resembling 
the  Muddler  and  hopper  trout 
patterns  are  made  available  to  his 
clients  with  instructions  that  they  are 


the  only  lures  to  be  used  while 
fishing  in  his  boat.  Needless  to  say, 
his  clients  rarely  fail  to  catch  some 
heavy  stringers  of  fish. 

Advantages 

Those  who  have  used  jigs  of  this 
pattern  usually  think  that  the  stubby 
hair  collar,  found  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  molded  lead  head,  gives  the 
appearance  and  “feel”  of  something 
edible.  Walleye  and  northern  pike 
that  grab  these  jigs  usually  hold  onto 
them  longer.  Fishermen  have  a bit 
more  time  to  detect  the  hit  and 
strike  with  more  determination  and 
confidence. 

Fishermen  who  work  lures  at 
depths  of  25  to  40  feet  or  deeper 
know  that  weighted  jigs  can  catch 
quantities  of  fish.  There  are, 
however,  drawbacks.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  have  a half-dozen  or 
more  tear-offs  each  day,  when  lures 
lodge  among  rock  crevices  or  bottom 
debris.  Lure  loss  can  run  high.  A 
pocketful  is  sometimes  needed  to 
keep  going  for  several  days. 

Thus,  tying  your  own  jigs  can  save 
a bundle.  Cost  is  reduced  to  pennies, 
with  a further  reduction  possible 
when  weighted  hooks  are  made  from 
melting  scrap  lead.  The  costs  are 
much  lower  than  those  sold 
commercially. 


Pattern  improvements 

The  series  of  pictures  on  the  next 
pages  shows  the  Muddler  or  hopper 
pattern  being  dressed  on  a lead- 
weighted  hook.  The  dressing  is 
changed  slightly  to  include  long 
saddle  hackle  feathers,  which  add  a 
bit  more  action  when  used  on  long 
lines  in  deep  water. 

The  feathers  are  topped  with  deer 
hair  of  the  kind  found  on  the  body 
rather  than  on  the  deer  tail.  Deer 
body  hair,  of  course,  is  hollow. 

When  compressed  by  the  tying 
thread,  the  hollow  centers  collapse, 
and  the  hair  ends  flare  upward.  A 
portion  of  this  stand-up  hair  is  then 
trimmed  to  form  the  stubby  collar 
behind  the  lead  head.  Vary  the  hair 
color  to  achieve  different  hues  of 
these  patterns. 

Those  who  use  jigs  of  this  kind  for 
the  first  time  usually  discover  that 
they  are  effective  on  walleye  and 
northern  pike.  With  or  without  a 
sweetening  of  worms  or  minnows, 
the  weighted  ties  put  fish  on 
stringers. 

Those  anglers  who  are  into  this 
kind  of  fishing  ought  to  make  their 
own  jigs,  if  they  are  not  doing  so 
already.  They  can  go  a step  further 
and  mold  their  own  weighted  hooks 
if  scrap  lead  is  available.  To  do  so  is 
to  jig  happily  ever  after. 
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2.  Snip  off  (he  surplus  ends  of  the  feathers.  Then  hold  a generous  amount  of  deer 
body  hair,  color  of  your  choice,  parallel  to  the  hook  shank.  Arrange  the  hair 
evenly  around  the  shank,  and  make  several  turns  of  thread  around  the  hair  and 
weighted  hook. 

3.  Pull  the  thread  tightly  to  compress  the  hollow  hair.  The  ends  of  the  hair  will 
flare  upward. 

4.  Trim  off  the  ends  of  the  hair  to  form  the  stubby  collar.  The  “haircut”  is 
complete,  and  your  jig  is  ready  for  fishing. 


■ ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


1.  Q:  A person  I know  was 
arrested  by  a waterways  patrolman 
and  told  that  he  could  pay  the  fine 
to  the  officer.  Is  this  allowed? 

A.  Yes.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Code 
provides  that  any  person 
apprehended  for  a violation  may  pay 
the  fine  to  a salaried  officer  and 
receive  a receipt  from  any  salaried 
officer  of  the  Commission  after 
having  signed  an  acknowledgement 
of  guilt.  Additionally,  the  defendant 
may  choose  to  make  the  payment  by 
mail  after  being  issued  a mail-in 
acknowledgement  by  any  officer. 

2.  Q:  The  Fish  Commission  stocks 
a stream  that  flows  over  a section  of 
private  property  near  my  home.  May 
I fish  there? 

A:  Yes.  The  Commission  stocks  only 
waters  open  to  public  fishing.  Your 
fishing  on  private  property  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  landowner. 
Remember  to  treat  his  property  in  a 
manner  that  you  would  expect 


others  to  treat  your  property.  The 
owner  may  withdraw  your  fishing 
privilege  at  any  time. 

3.  Q:  Is  it  lawful  to  spear  suckers? 

A:  Yes.  Only  carp,  gar,  suckers,  and 
eels  may  be  speared  in  inland  waters. 
On  the  Delaware  River,  catfish  and 
herring  (shad  excepted)  may  be 
taken.  However,  the  use  of  a spear 
or  gig  in  approved  trout  water  is 
prohibited.  Consult  your  summary 
of  fishing  regulations  for  more 
information. 

4.  Q:  How  can  I determine  if  the 
equipment  on  my  boat  meets  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  approval? 

A:  Only  certain  items  are  required  to 
be  U.S.C.G.  approved.  These  are 
personal  flotation  devices  (PFDs), 
fire  extinguishers,  backfire  flame 
arrestors,  and  marine  sanitation 
devices  (MSDs).  Approved  items 
bear  a tag  with  an  approval 
statement  and  number. 


Trout  Production  Up 
In  1983 

Trout  production  for  this  year’s 
stocking  will  be  about  4.7  million 
according  to  Ken  Corl,  Chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
Trout  Production  Section.  “Numbers 
will  be  higher  than  last  year’s,”  Corl 
said,  “and  barring  unforeseen 
difficulties,  trout  fishermen  are  in  for 
a banner  year  in  1983.” 

Corl’s  announcement  dismissed 
fears  by  those  who  insisted  the 
Commission’s  new  management 
program,  Operation  FUTURE, 
would  bring  about  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  hatchery  fish.  The  4.7 
million  trout  to  be  stocked, 
according  to  Corl,  do  not  include 
fish  set  aside  for  fall  and  winter 
stocking.  Numbers  for  the  later 
stocking  will  be  announced  when 
estimates  become  available. 

Furthermore,  news  about  the 
estimated  average  size  of  next  year’s 
plants  is  encouraging.  Trout  that  will 
be  planted  in  the  Commonwealth’s 
streams  and  lakes  beginning  March 
I should  average  9.7  inches  in 
length,  better  than  last  year’s  9.5- 
inch  average. 

According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission,  “Even  though  the 
Commission  will  make  stocking 
alignments  (increasing  and 
decreasing  stocking  rates  for 
individual  bodies  of  water),  we  are 
not  cutting  production,  and  the 
estimated  4.7  million  trout  slated  for 
stocking  is  a measure  of  the 
Commission’s  sincerity  in  providing 
Pennsylvania  anglers  with  the  finest 
fishing  available  today." 

Moore  Named  Law 
Enforcement  Officer 
of  the  Year 

J.  Gary  Moore,  a waterways 
patrolman  of  western  Erie  County, 
was  named  Law  Enforcement  Officer 
of  the  Year  1982  by  Edward  W. 
Manhart,  Chief  of  the  Commission's 
Law  Enforcement  Division. 

Moore  has  been  a waterways 
patrolman  since  1980.  He  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  fish 
and  wildlife  management  from  the 
University  of  West  Virginia. 
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Book  Review 


Rivers  of  Pennsylvania 


Tint  Palmer.  230  pages.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Universit  y Press, 

University  Park,  PA  $12.95  paperhouml. 

Rivers  of  Pennsylvania  addresses  the  recreational  uses  of  the  45,000  miles  of  rivers 
and  streams  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  easy  reading  and  highly  informative.  The 
novice  as  well  as  the  experienced  boater,  camper,  hiker,  angler,  and  conservationist  will 
find  this  publication  worthwhile  reading  because  the  author  speaks  from  experience 
when  he  discusses  the  rivers’  recreational  and  environmental  aspects. 

Sections  of  the  book  specifically  on  waterways  include  “The  Susquehanna  Basin,” 
“The  Ohio  Basin,”  and  “The  Delaware  Basin.”  Other  chapters  include  information  for 
river  people  on  hiking,  camping,  fishing,  safety,  and  traveling. 

The  text  is  illustrated  with  color  and  black-and-white  photographs,  depicting  the  type 
of  river  activities  and  scenic  beauty  that  are  intricate  parts  of  Pennsylvania’s  rivers.  An 
excellent  detailed  canoeing  and  fishing  map  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  inside  front 
and  back  covers.  In  addition,  the  back  of  the  book  has  practical  suggestions  for  on-the- 
river  enjoyment,  listing  where  to  go  for  what  types  of  recreation  and  what  to  expect 
when  you’re  there. 

Any  publication  on  the  waterways  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  incomplete  if  a 
discussion  of  the  past  were  not  included.  Palmer’s  book  reveals  just  enough  information 
to  send  your  thoughts  back  to  those  days  when  the  flowing  rivers  were  the  livelihood 
and  way  of  life  for  a great  many  Pennsylvanians. 

Whether  you  need  ideas  for  a float  trip  or  you  want  to  explore  places,  this  book  is  a 
guarantee  that  your  appreciation  of  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  flow.  — 
Virgil  Chambers 


Catch  a big  one 


Subscribe  today  and  sign  up  a friend 
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\ngler  Seeks  Oral  History  Contributions 


Are  you  60  years  of  age  or  older 
and  have  you  been  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  for  at  least  50  years?  If 
so.  Pennsylvania  Angler  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  your  earliest 
memories  of  fishing  in  the  Keystone 
Stale.  Our  goal  is  to  compile  an  oral 
history  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  we’d  like  to 
tape  record  your  recollections. 


If  you  can  contribute,  send  us  a 
postcard  that  includes  your  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  age,  and 
a brief  description  of  your  earliest 
fishing  experiences  in  Pennsylvania. 
Also  let  us  know  the  best  lime  of 
day  for  us  to  call  you. 

Address  postcards  to  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler , P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
The  deadline  is  March  31. 


“Notes  From  the 
Streams”  Returns 

Back  by  popular  demand.  “Notes 
From  the  Streams"  will  again  appear 
m the  pages  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
The  column  will  not  be  published 
every  month,  but  will  be  included  as 
a feature  article  in  the  magazine, 
thus  providing  more  thorough 
coverage  of  topics.  Look  for  it  this 
spring. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Big,  bushy  dry  flics  like  bivisibles  are 
fine  smallmouth  bass  lures  for  river  and 
creek  fishing.  They  should  be  fully 
hackled  in  a variety  of  colors  and 
dressed  on  hooks  in  sizes  four  through 
eight. 


Mayfly  nymphs  are  regarded  by  most 
anglers  as  strictly  trout  food,  but  many 
panlish  least  on  these  nymphs  as  much 
as  trout. 

Catching  bluegills  with  surface  lures  is 
great  fun,  but  underwater  flies  are  more 
effective  than  floaters.  Good  patterns 
include  the  black  gnat  wet  fly,  wooly 
worms,  and  nymphs  in  dark  colors. 


Yellow  perch  are  deep-water  fish, 
except  during  the  spawning  period.  They 
rarely  feed  on  the  surface,  so  lures  like 
very  small  spinners  and  spoons,  which 
attract  fish  by  their  glitter  and  shine,  arc 


Walleyes  are  wanderers,  traveling  from 
area  to  area  in  a waterway  instead  of 
holding  in  one  favored  place.  In 
addition,  most  walleyes  travel  in  schools 
rather  than  alone.  They  feed  at  various 
depths,  depending  on  water  temperature 
and  light  conditions.  Thus,  you  have  to 
hunt  for  them  and  learn  their  favorite 
locations.  When  a hotspot  has  been 
located,  you  can  be  confident  that 
walleye  schools  will  be  found  there  often. 

Spinners  are  productive  stream 
producers.  Because  a stream  current 
turns  a spinner  blade,  they  can  be  fished 


Fishing  for  bass  with  deer  hair,  wood, 
or  plastic  surface  lures  is  difficult  if  even 
a small  portion  of  the  leader  sinks 
beneath  the  water’s  surface.  A line  and 
leader  floating  all  the  way  make  it 
possible  to  impart  a very  delicate  action 
to  the  offering,  and  this  kind  of  fishing 
provokes  bass  strikes. 

Marabou,  used  to  dress  jigs  and  other 
lures,  does  not  come  from  the  marabou 
stork  — it  comes  from  turkeys.  Marabou 
can  be  dyed  in  any  color,  but  its  natural 
hue  is  white. 

In  casting  a dry  fly  upstream,  gently 
pick  up  the  slack  in  the  line  as  the  fly 
floats  downstream.  If  you  don’t  pick  up 
the  line,  it  will  drag  the  fly  and  make  the 
offering  ineffective. 
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1 recently  read  an  advertisement 
in  The  National  Enquirer  for 
“Action  Lure,”  and  I’d  like  your 
comments  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  lure. 

George  K.  Harrison 
Alfred  R.  Harrison 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Readers  who  have  tried 
this  product  may  want  to 
help  the  Harrisons  by 
writing  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  We’ll  forward  the 
information  to  the  Harrisons. 

I have  a suggestion  for  trout 
season.  I have  three  children  who 
like  to  go  fishing  with  me.  If  we  all 
caught  our  limit  of  trout,  we  could 
remove  from  the  stream  32  trout, 
all  from  the  purchase  of  one  fishing 
license  — mine.  Pd  like  to  see  the 
creel  limit  for  all  non-licensed 
children  reduced  to  four  trout  per 
day.  If  kids  want  to  take  a full 
limit  of  trout,  let  them  buy  a 
license. 

David  Rapo 
Kennedy  Township,  PA 

The  number  of  unlicensed 
anglers  in  Pennsylvania  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than 
1.1  million  — more  than  the 
total  number  of  license 
buyers.  Your  ideas  on  a 
junior  license  are  held  by 
many  anglers.  We  invite 
comments  — pro  and  con  — 
from  readers. 

1 have  a comment  on  chinook 
stocking,  which  had  to  be 
suspended  temporarily  because  of 
federal  budget  cuts.  1 think  that 
those  of  us  who  fish  for  this  fine 
species  should  take  up  the  slack, 
because  most  fishermen  don’t  even 
get  a chance  to  fish  in  Lake  Erie. 


I think  there  should  be  a $5 
salmon  stamp  in  addition  to  the 
required  Pennsylvania  fishing 
license,  I believe  that’s  a small  price 
to  pay  — I am  an  unemployed 
steel  worker,  and  I will  find  the 
extra  five  bucks. 

Salmon  fishing  is  getting  more 
popular  all  the  time.  Increased 
numbers  of  anglers,  higher  daily 
limits,  and  fewer  stockings  add  up 
to  a decreasing  chance  for  a 
fishermen  to  land  a chinook. 

Before  you  tell  me  that  additional 
charges  to  fishermen  is  an 
unpopular  subject,  why  not  let  the 
anglers  of  Pennsylvania  decide?  I’d 
like  you  to  put  this  question  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler , and  see  if 
readers  think  that  beefing  up  the 
salmon  stocking  program  and 
improving  the  management  of  the 
resource  with  the  additional  fee  is  a 
good  idea. 


Jack  Schwer 
N.  Versailles,  PA 

We  agree  that  the 
question  should  be  put  to 
the  readers,  and  we 
welcome  comments  on  this 
topic. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  is  a 
terrific  magazine  made  better 
since  you  redesigned  it  and 
refocused  the  editorial  content.  1 
enjoy  reading  the  technical 
features  and  the  short  subjects  in 
the  “Currents"  section,  and  I like 
contributing  to  your  solicita- 
tions for  readers’  pictures  and 
tips.  I have  a few  suggestions  for 
articles  I’d  like  to  see  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler:  how  about 
some  articles  on  controversial 
subjects  and  articles  on  cartop 
boating. 


Lee  Trenncrich 
Allentown,  PA 

Last  summer  I arrived  at  a Fish 
Commission  boat  launch  site  on 
the  Delaware  River  near 
Narrowsburg,  New  York.  At  the 
time,  1 had  to  wait  nearly  an  hour 
to  launch  my  boat  because 
canoeists  were  tying  up  the  launch 


facility.  Why  must  I wait  to  use  the 
site?  By  registering  my  boat  I have 
actually  paid  for  the  facility,  and 
all  the  canoes  were  unregistered. 

Hamilton  Fisher 

Scranton,  PA 

We  welcome  reader 
comments  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  registering  non- 
powered  boats. 

Concerning  the  article,  “Does 
Competitive  Fishing  Have  to  Be  so 
Divisive?”  (November  1981),  I 
think  fishing  used  to  be  a relaxing 
and  enjoyable  sport,  but 
tournaments  will  be  the  ruination 
of  fishing  in  the  future.  Everyone 
seems  to  have  gone  bass 
tournament-crazy.  If  there’s  a 
tournament  on  your  favorite  lake, 
your  best  bet  is  to  stay  home  for  a 
few  days. 

Clyde  Starr 

Satsuma,  FL 

We  wonder  how  many 
other  readers  share 
strong  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  We’d  like  to  hear 
from  those  who  do. 

We’d  like  to  express  our  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  invaluable 
services  you  have  rendered  to  our 
River  Rescue  & Water  Safety 
Training  Program  through  your 
River  Rescue  Conference. 

Your  teaching  the  latest  water 
safety  innovations  and  rescue 
techniques  has  helped  us  add  a high 
degree  of  safety,  efficiency,  and 
professionalism  to  our  operations. 

Robert  D Heck, 
Captain 

Telford  Diving  Unit 
Norristown  Volunteer 
Fire  Department 
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Meet  the  Commission’s 
Herpetological  Advisory 
Committee 

The  Herpetological  Advisory 
Committee  is  a nine-member  group 
of  unpaid  citizen  volunteers  who 
meet  formally  no  more  than  twice 
yearly  to  advise  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  on  matters 
concerning  the  Commission’s  juris- 
diction for  amphibians  and  reptiles. 
The  Committee’s  recommendations 
greatly  assist  the  Commission  in 
seeking  protective  legislation  and 
designing  management  plans 
destined  to  benefit  these  animals. 

Current  members  of  the 
Committee  are  Dr.  C.J.  McCoy, 
Curator,  Section  of  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles,  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  (chairman);  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Pomeroy,  Regional  Vice 
President,  National  Audubon 
Society,  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Office;  Mr.  John  Groves,  Curator  of 
Reptiles,  Philadelphia  Zoo;  Dr.  M. 
Graham  Netting,  Director  Emeritus, 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Mr.  Malvin  L.  Skaroff, 

Esq.,  Past  President,  Philadelphia 
Herpetological  Society;  Dr.  Gilbert 
L.  Twiest,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Clarion  State  College;  Mr.  Paul  G. 
Wiegman,  Director,  Natural  Areas 
Program,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy;  Mr.  Howard  Reinert, 
Ph.D.  candidate.  Department  of 
Biology,  Lehigh  University;  and  Dr. 
Cyril  J.  Zenisek,  Professor  of 
Biology,  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Angler  Volumes 

Available 

A very  limited  number  of  bound 
copies  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Volume  51  (January  1982  through 
December  1982)  is  available.  They 
contain  the  year’s  12  issues  and  are 
hardbound  in  black  with  gold- 
colored  inscription. 

Bound  volumes  are  offered  on  a 
first-come-first-served  basis.  Each  is 
available  for  $20  for  nonsubscribers 
and  $15  for  subscribers  (include 
magazine  mailing  label  numbers  with 


order).  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  send  orders 
to:  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 


Coming 
“■  in 


D 


• April.  “Pennsylvania  Sleepers” 
shows  you  how  to  find  and  fish  the 
little-known  but  highly  productive 
small  streams. 


• April.  “Fishing  Freestone  Trout 
Streams  with  Nymphs”  offers 
technical  tips  for  anglers  with  better- 
than-average  fishing  skills. 


•May.  “Streamer  Fishing  for  T rout” 
is  a detailed,  thorough  accounting  of 
how  to  improve  your  trout  catches 
with  streamers. 


• May.  The  Green  Drake  hatch  on 
Penns  Creek  often  spurs  wide-eyed 
anglers  to  this  waterway.  In  “Classic 
Flies  for  a Classic  Hatch”  you  will 
find  local  fly  tying  adaptations  that 
over  the  years  have  provided  anglers 
with  consistent  success. 


• May.  “Your  Underwater  Eyes:  A 
Guide  to  Depth  Sounder  Use” 
explains  everything  you  need  to 
know  to  purchase  and  use  a depth 
sounder. 


SPRING 


BY  FRED  GUARD/NEER 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  FISH 

TO  BITE  IN  THE  SPRING  IS  THE 
SUCKER, WHICH  MAKES  ITS 
SPAWNING  RUN  WHEN  WATER 
TEMPERATURES  MOVE  INTO  THE 
40'S. THEY  ARE  BEST  EATING 
ATTHIS TIME. THOUGH  BONEY 
THE  MEAT  IS  FIRM,  SWEET 
AND  THE  ROE  . ' J- 

delicious.  mimLift  u 


Average 
12  IN-  WITH  A RECORD  OF  40  IN. 
GO  &-  8 LBS.  IN  LAKE  ERIE  NETS. 


Its  under- 
slung MOUTH  VACUUM-CLEANS 
LAKES  AND  STREAMS^EEKING 
LARVAE  AND  VEGETATION.  WILL 
BITE  ON  BAITED  GARDEN  W0RM5. 

, A 20- INCH  FEMALE  WILL 
SPAWN  20,000  EGGS 
AND  MOST  WILL 
HATCH 


BECOME  A 
MEAL  FOR. 
OTHERFISH.  ° 
ONLY  A COUPLE  ° 
WILL  MAKE  IT 
BACK  TO 
SPAWN 


The  STATE  RECORD  GOES  BACK 
TO  1938  WHEN  ERNEST  KEMPER, 
OR  ,OF  BUTLER  CAUGHT  A 9 LB.,1202. 
(28 IN.-)  SUCKERON  A WORM  IN 
FRENCH  CREEK,  VENANGO  CO- 
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PFC  — In  the  Air  Everywhere 


by  Larry  Shaffer 


T'he  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commmission  is  in 
the  air  . . . everywhere.  We  don't 
mean  to  imply  that  the  Fish 
Commission  has  begun  using  aircraft 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  but 
rather  that  it  has  taken  to  the 
airwaves:  statewide  radio  broadcasts. 
Chances  are  we’re  heard  over  a 
station  near  you. 

Begun  several  months  ago,  the 
Fish  Commission  has  been  providing 
a weekly  three-minute  program  to 
more  than  40  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  As  we  progress  into 
the  traditional  start  of  our  fishing 
season,  we  expect  the  number  of 
stations  carrying  these  informative 
broadcasts  will  increase 
substantially.  According  to  a survey 
of  radio  stations  we  conducted,  our 
“network”  will  grow  to  more  than 
100  stations  across  the  state. 

Why  radio?  Because  most 
everyone  listens  to  the  radio  at  least 
during  some  part  of  the  day,  every 
day.  There  is  at  least  one  radio  in 
nearly  every  home  and  in  nearly 
every  car  and  truck.  When  we  need 
or  want  information,  we’ve  become 
accustomed  to  turning  on  the  radio. 
So  what  better  way  is  there  to  reach 
the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania? 

Each  taped  program  distributed  to 
the  participating  stations  addresses 
an  issue  of  concern  to  Keystone 
State  anglers  and  boaters,  provides 
information  of  interest,  and 
otherwise  keeps  listeners  up-to-date 
on  information  such  as  fishing 
hotspots  and  boating  opportunities. 
We’ll  cover  topics  like  Operation 


FUTURE,  what  it  is  and  what  it 
means  to  the  sportsmen  who  enjoy 
Pennsylvania’s  vast  water  resources; 
pollution,  its  sources  and  effects;  and 
we’ll  talk  about  fish  and  the  other 
cold-blooded  animals  — reptiles  and 
amphibians  — for  which  the  Fish 
Commission  is  responsible.  We’ll 
investigate  their  natural  history,  their 
habits,  and  their  peculiarities.  We  ll 
offer  lips  on  panfishing  in  the 
spring,  trout  fishing  at  night  (some 
say  that’s  when  the  real  biggies  are 
caught),  bass  fishing  during  the 
autumn  months,  winter  angling  for 
muskellunge,  and  much  more.  We 
plan  to  research  boats,  pursue  the 
growing  popularity  of  boating,  and 
stress  boating  safety.  Into  float  trips? 
We  can  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
best,  loo. 

The  interest  in  waterborne 
recreation  in  Pennsylvania  is  very 
high,  and  it  continues  to  grow  each 
year.  In  addition,  environmental 
awareness  today  is  on  the  minds  of 
nearly  everyone.  People  need  to  be 


informed  accurately  to  understand 
their  environment  better  and  allow 
them  to  make  proper  decisions 
about  it. 

We  think  radio  can  help,  and  that 
a regular  series  of  broadcasts  is  a 
logical  medium  to  reach  the  million- 
plus  anglers  and  boaters  who 
excitedly  call  Pennsylvania  one  of 
the  best  states  in  the  nation  for 
varied  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities. 

If  you  haven’t  heard  these  Fish 
Commission  programs,  check  with 
your  local  station  for  broadcast 
times.  If  they  are  not  now  carrying 
these  programs,  ask  them  to  get  in 
touch  with  us.  We’ll  be  delighted  to 
add  them  to  our  network  and  help 
provide  their  listeners  with  this 
important  service.  (TT) 


Ixirry  Shaffer  is  the  Fish 
Commission's  Information  Specialist 
in  charge  of  special  publications  and 
broadcast  media. 


Radio  Stations  Airing  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  Weekly  Reports 


WESB  (Bradford) 
WASP  ( Brownsville) 
WISR  (Butler) 

WWCII  (Clarion) 
WWCB  (Corry) 
WFRM  (Coudersport) 
WJET  (Erie) 

WLK.K.  (Erie) 

WSKE  (Everett) 
WHP(  Harrisburg) 

W WBR  ( Johnstown) 
WACB  ( Kittanning) 
WDAC  (Lancaster) 
Wl.SH  (l.ansford) 


W M BT  (Shenandoah) 

WESS  (E.  Stroudsburg) 

WMAJ  (State  College) 

WNAE  (Warren) 

WBZT  (Waynesboro) 

WYZZ  (Wilkes-Barre) 
WRAK/WKSB  (Williamsport) 
WQTW  (Latrobe) 

WTGC  (Lewisburg) 

WVCC  (Linesville) 
WMLP/WOEZ  (Milton) 
WMGW/WZPR  (Meadville) 
WPH  B ( Philipsburg) 

WPXZ  ( Punxsuta  wney) 


WARO  (Canonsburg) 

W DBA  ( Dubois) 

WLEM  (Emporium) 
WEDA  (Grove  City) 
WNPV  (Lansdale) 

WBCB  (Levittown) 

WJUN  (Mexico) 

WPEB  (Philadelphia) 
WYEP  (Pittsburgh) 
WTRN/WAMN  (Tyrone) 
WPQR  (Uniontown) 
WTIV  (Titusville) 

WPSU  (Wilkes-Barre) 
WRIE  (Erie) 
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Head  Dams 


More  than  2,000  of  these  self-operated 
droien / np  wachuies  span  Pennsv/ratj/a 
waterways.  Here’s  how  they  work. 
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Ygil  Chambers 
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inters  is  a Fish 
in  Boating  Education 


Rivers  present  a great  threat  to  an 
unwary  boater:  low-head  dams.  These 
structures  claim  the  lives  of  an 
increasing  number  of  sportsmen 
annually.  Of  all  the  things  on  a river 
that  are  dangerous,  the  low-head  dam 
is  the  most  dangerous.  In  fact,  if  an 
engineer  designed  an  efficient, 
unattended,  self-operated  drowning 
machine,  it  would  be  hard  to  come  up 
with  anything  more  effective  than  a 
low-head  dam. 

Hazards  exist  not  only  from  going 
over  the  dam,  an  obvious  source  of 
danger,  but  also  below  the  dam  in  the 
backwash,  where  the  power  of  water  is 
frequently  overlooked.  Much  of  the 
problem  originated  in  the  past  when 
the  good  fishing  that  exists  below 
dams  was  promoted  without  clearly 
emphasizing  the  hazards  involved. 

Unfortunately,  anything  caught  in 
this  backwash  below  the  dam  is 
trapped  and  recirculated  round  and 
round,  making  escape  or  rescue  most 
difficult.  A person  caught  in  the 
backwash  of  a dam  will  be  carried  to 
the  face  of  the  dam,  where  water 
pouring  over  it  will  wash  the  victim 
down  under  and  back  beneath  the  boil. 
When  the  victim  struggles  to  the 
surface,  the  backwash  again  carries 
him  to  the  face  of  the  dam,  thus 
continuing  the  cycle. 

To  complicate  matters,  these  dams 
are  usually  loaded  with  debris  such  as 
tires  and  logs  on  the  surface  and  rocks 
and  steel  bars  on  the  bottom,  posing 
another  serious  problem  for  the 


recirculating  victim.  If  rescue  is  not 
immediate  and  the  victim  is  to  survive 
and  escape  this  water  trap,  he  must  go 
down  with  the  current  coming  over  the 
face  of  the  dam,  stay  as  close  to  the 
bottom  as  possible,  and  try  to  get  past 
the  crest  of  the  boil  before  resurfacing. 
This  maneuver  is  very  difficult,  and 
few  have  done  it. 

Another  method  of  escape,  with 
rescuers  available,  is  for  the  victim  to 
attempt  a lateral  movement  across  the 
dam  after  each  cycle.  This  involves 
proper  breathing  control  and  great 
endurance.  If  the  victim  is  able  to  work 
his  way  to  the  side  of  the  dam,  rescuers 
then  may  be  able  to  assist  him  out  of 
the  powerful  backwash.  This 
maneuver  is  also  difficult.  In  either 
case,  the  chances  of  survival  are  much 
greater  if  the  victim  is  wearing  a life 
jacket  (PFD). 

Dams  do  not  have  to  have  a deep 
drop  to  create  a dangerous  backwash. 
During  periods  of  high  water  and 
heavy  rains,  the  backwash  current 
problem  gets  worse,  and  the  reach  of 
the  backwash  current  is  extended 
downstream.  Small  low-head  dams 
that  may  have  provided  a refreshing 
wading  spot  at  low  watercan  become  a 
monstrous  death  trap  when  river  levels 
are  up. 

There  are  an  estimated  2,000  low- 
head  dams  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
if  river  travel  is  something  you  plan  for 
this  year’s  recreation,  whether  fishing 
or  cruising,  be  familiar  with  the  river’s 
dangers.  HE*] 


1 

***** 


Illustrated  above  is  the  hydraulic  backwash  current  action  characteristic 
oj  low-head  dams.  Boaters  and  anglers  often  get  too  close  to  the 
downstream  side  of  the  dam.  become  drawn  or  sucked  into  the 
backwash  current  that  takes  them  to  the  base  of  the  dam.  and  are  then 
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Have  we  discovered  anything  new 
that  casts  a different  light  on  the 
views  expressed  in  that  provocative 
article? 

The  answer  is  not  comforting.  The 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  has  been  monitoring 
precipitation  For  the  past  two  years 
and  provides  confirmation  of  this 
agency’s  contention  that 
Pennsylvania’s  precipitation  is 
comparable  to  the  most  acidic  in  the 
world.  Statewide  it  averages  pll  4.0 
to  4.1  year-round  — 1,000  times  the 
acidity  of  neutral  water. 

Purging  and  updating  our  data 
from  stream  files  and  other  sources 
reveal  that  the  alkalinity  of  90 
percent  of  our  stocked  mountain 
freestone  trout  streams  has  declined 
during  the  past  two  decades;  none 


Hundreds  of  moun- 
tain streams  are 
probably  marginal 
for  survival  of  wild 
brown  trout 
populations. 
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A Senate  bill  extending  the  Clean 
Air  Act  was  reviewed  and  passed  by 
committee.  This  bill,  known  as  the 
Mitchell-Stafford  bill  (S  1706), 
would  have  reduced  SO2  emissions 
by  eight  million  tons  by  1995.  It  was 
not  acted  on  in  1982,  but  will  almost 
certainly  be  reintroduced  in  1983,  as 
will  a similar  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

While  there  is  no  certainty  that 
this  scale  reduction  of  the  precursors 
of  acid  precipitation  is  enough  to 
resolve  the  problem  resulting  from 
the  fallout  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  deserves  the  active  support  of  all 
concerned  citizens.  Let  your  repre- 
sentative or  senator  in  Washington 
know  where  you  stand  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  important  bill  awaiting  the 
action  of  Congress. 


compared  has  shown  an  increase. 

We  also  have  discovered  that 
perhaps  100  or  more  of  the  stocked 
mountain  streams  in  the  state  have 
required  management  changes 
(stocking  less  acid-sensitive  species 
and  elimination  of  preseason  or  all 
stocking)  due  to  the  increased  acidity 
of  waters,  not  including  those 
suffering  mine  acid  drainage. 
Hundreds  of  other  mountain  streams 
are  probably  already  marginal  for 
survival  of  wild  brown  trout 
populations,  which  are  less  tolerant 
of  acidity  than  brook  trout. 
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mission ’s  Water  Resource  Coordina 
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The  White  Sucker 

by  Robert  E.  Moase 


The  white  sucker,  Catostomus  commersoni , is  a 
member  of  the  Catostomidae  (sucker)  family.  This  large 
group  consists  of  about  65  species.  Members  of  this 
family  occur  in  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America, 
eastern  Siberia,  and  China,  but  the  white  sucker  is  not  as 
cosmopolitan  as  many  of  its  relatives;  its  range  is 
restricted  solely  to  North  America.  It  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  occurs 
within  each  of  the  major  drainage  systems  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Members  of  the  sucker  family  are  easily  identified  by 
their  toothless  mouth,  located  under  — rather  than  at  the 
end  of  — the  head.  Still,  most  anglers  would  have 
difficulty  identifying  separate  species  of  this  family 
without  the  aid  of  an  identification  key  because  colora- 
tion varies.  In  adults  the  back  and  upper  sides  are 
generally  coppery  brown  with  the  ventral  surface  creamy 
white  to  silvery  white.  The  bodies  of  spawning 
individuals  appear  golden  in  color  with  males  displaying 
a wide,  black,  lateral  band  often  bordered  by  a pinkish 
stripe. 

Because  it  is  abundantly  distributed,  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  white  sucker's  life  history.  Sexual 
maturity  is  reached  within  five  to  eight  years,  with  males 
usually  maturing  at  an  earlier  age  than  females. 

Spawning  takes  place  in  the  early  spring  and  adults 
migrate  into  streams  when  water  temperatures  first 
approach  50  degrees.  White  suckers  do  not  build  nests, 
and  they  make  no  effort  to  guard  the  eggs  or  young.  The 
yellow  eggs  adhere  to  the  substrate  and  hatch  in  about 
two  weeks,  depending  on  the  water  temperature.  Numhers 
of  eggs  vary  with  the  si/e  of  the  female,  but  will  usually 
be  about  10,000  per  pound  of  body  weight.  Young  fish 
feed  on  plankton  and  other  small  invertebrates  until  they 


attain  a length  of  16  to  18  millimeters.  At  this  phase  of 
their  development  the  mouth  moves  from  a terminal 
position  to  a ventral  position,  and  bottom  feeding  begins. 

As  bottom  feeders,  the  major  portion  of  their  diet 
consists  of  insect  larvae  and  mollusca.  The  bottom 
feeding  behavior  of  the  white  sucker  has  brought  about 
its  condemnation  by  some  sportsmen  as  an  egg  and  fry 
feeder  causing  great  damage  on  the  spawning  grounds  of 
more  desirable  species.  There  is  actually  little  evidence 
that  such  predation  is  harmful  to  gamefish  populations. 

The  female  white  sucker  grows  faster,  lives  longer,  and 
attains  a greater  length  than  males.  The  maximum 
attainable  age  has  been  reported  as  17  years.  Even 
though  fish  of  25  inches  and  seven  pounds  have  been 
reported,  the  growth  rate  of  this  species  is  quite 
consistent  throughout  its  range,  but  varies  from  dwarf 
populations  that  never  reach  a length  of  more  than  10 
inches  to  normal-sized  populations. 

Some  anglers  consider  the  white  sucker  to  be  an 
undesirable  catch,  but  many  Pennsylvania  anglers  think 
otherwise.  One  group  of  bait  fishermen  uses  the  white 
sucker  as  bait  for  gamefish,  especially  for  muskellunge 
fishing.  Another  group  of  anglers  fishes  for  suckers.  As 
spring  approaches,  many  cases  of  cabin  fever  are  cured  as 
more  and  more  anglers  discover  early-season  sucker 
fishing.  Not  only  are  suckers  quite  sporting  on  light 
tackle,  but  the  white  flesh  is  delicious  if  properly 
prepared. 

All  in  all.  this  Keystone  State  critter  is  providing  fine, 
early-season  sport  for  a growing  number  of  Pennsylvania 
anglers.  f 


Robert  E.  Moase  is  a fisheries  technician  in  the 
Commission’s  Fisheries  Management  Section. 
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White  Sucker  Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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Certainly  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  radio  and  TV  stations  have 
been  making  public  problems  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  its  administrator,  Anne  M.  Gorsuch.  Over  a recent  weekend  it 
became  more  confusing,  because  through  marriage  her  name  changed  to 
Burford. 

It’s  almost  two  years  since  we  cried  out  about  the  current  Administration’s 
appointments  to  top  offices  that  are  concerned  with  the  environment.  James 
Watt  has  been  a lightning  rod  for  so  much  attack,  that  it  is  incredible  to  us 
how  he  still  is  defended  by  the  Administration  and  retained  in  his  position. 

He  has  recently  made  an  announcement  that  he  will  be  leaving  at  the  end  of 
1983  so  he  would  not  be  an  impediment  to  the  President’s  reelection;  but  he 
drops  the  other  shoe  by  saying  he  must  accomplish  all  his  goals  within  the 
remaining  time.  This  is  frightening,  considering  what  he  has  done  so  far. 

In  1981  we  mentioned  that  the  public  should  not  only  watch  Secretary 
Watt,  but  watch  Anne  Gorsuch  and  Robert  Burford  because  of  what  seemed 
to  be  such  obvious  conflicts  of  interest.  The  record  goes  on,  adding  up  insult 
after  insult  not  only  to  the  environment,  but  to  most  forms  of  government 
and  to  the  American  people.  Despite  poll  after  poll  showing  that  the  public 
favors  vigorous  efforts  to  protect  and  clean  up  the  environment,  the 
Administration  supports  no  such  thing.  Their  record  is  exactly  the  opposite 
when  environmental  efforts  cost  money  or  require  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  industry.  The  President  still  defends  the  record  of  the  administrator  of 
EPA,  even  though,  following  marching  orders  from  the  Office  and 
Management  and  Budget,  she  has  devastated  the  EPA,  cutting  back  on 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  work  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

This  recent  furor  adds  to  a long  list  of  incredible  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration. 

Fortunately,  Pennsylvania,  up  until  now,  has  stood  its  ground;  and 
although  many  of  the  subjects  about  which  we  are  concerned  are  interstate, 
national,  and  even  international  in  scope,  it  is  at  least  reassuring  to  know 
that  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to  maintain  what  the  people  have  overwhelmingly 
demanded.  It  is  disturbing,  however,  to  note  recent  personnel  changes  in 
DER  that  are  now  subject  to  legislative  investigations.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  watch  the  developments  closely  to  prevent  backsliding.  After  years  of 
hard  work,  reversing  the  trend  of  environmental  enhancement  is 
unacceptable. 
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Fishing  Freestone  Trout  Streams  with  Nymphs  by  Harry  H . 
Murray 

Technical  and  specific  characterize  this  information  on  how  to 
hook  trout  with  nymphs. 


A Better  Way:  Operation  FUTURE  by  Michael  .1.  Bickler 
Read  this  down-to-earth  explanation  of  Operation  FUTURE  and 
what  it  means  to  you. 

Tactics  for  Taking  Early-Season  Trout  by  David  A.  Wunderlich 
The  author  explains  how  you  can  spell  success  on  opening  day. 
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14  Frayed  Nerves  and  Opening  Day  by  Scott  Weidensaul 
Here  are  the  details — the  inside  story — on  one  waterways 
patrolman’s  hectic  opening  day  activities. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

This  special  supplement  to  the  April  1983  issue  is  a wealth  of  useful 
information  for  trout  fishermen. 

17  Why  Small-Diameter  Monofilament?  by  John  D.  Clark 

Getting  the  most  for  your  tackle  money  and  making  the  most 
of  your  fishing  gear  is  part  of  this  story. 

18  The  Little  Green  Midge  Larva  by  Chauncv  K.  Lively 

The  author  reveals  how  to  give  an  old  fly  new  fish-catching  life. 

26  Pennsylvania  Sleepers  by  Bernard  B.  Beetle 

A sleeper  is  a quality  trout  stream  that  goes  unrecognized  and 
untouched.  These  ideas  can  awaken  you  to  some  excellent  trout 
fishing. 
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Look  closely  at  this  month’s  cover.  The  three-pound 
wild  brown  trout  snapped  from  the  surface  a size  14  Light 
Cahill,  but  with  one  turn  of  the  head  he  broke  the  leader. 
Don’t  worry— the  trout  will  butt  his  mouth  on 
obstructions  to  free  the  fly,  and  the  angler  will  hook  his 
share  of  hefty  trout  some  other  time.  See  pages  4,  11,  and 
26  for  trout  fishing  stories  with  happier  endings,  and  study 
this  month’s  special  insert  for  ideas  on  where  to  fish.  This 
month’s  cover  was  painted  by  Robert  O’Donnell,  Jr. 
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Fishing  Freestone 
Trout  Streams  with 
Nymphs 

by  Harry  W.  Murray  photos  by  the  author 


These  technical  details  could  help  you 
increase  your  trout  catches  while  fishing 
nymphs. 


Ljfe. 


I saw  a big  brook  trout  rise  under 
my  size  14  Royal  Wulff  dry.  Instead 
of  taking  the  fly,  he  drifted  back 
with  it,  looking  it  over  carefully  and 
then  returning  to  his  upstream 
feeding  station.  After  resting  him  a 
few  minutes,  I placed  another  cast 
just  upstream  of  him.  Again  he 
pulled  up  under  the  fly  and  drifted 
back  about  two  feet  with  his  nose 
under  it,  only  to  refuse  the  offering  a 
second  time.  I decided  to  show  him 
a smaller  fly  with  a different 
silhouette.  He  looked  over  a size  18 
Henryville  Caddis  carefully  on  three 
consecutive  casts  and  refused  that 
also. 

I knew  the  March  Browns  were 
due  to  start  hatching  in  a week  or  so 
and  that  the  stream  was  full  of  these 
nymphs.  1 decided  to  change  my 
tactics  and  give  the  dries  a rest.  I 
cast  a size  12  March  Brown  Nymph 
about  three  feet  above  the  brookie, 
quite  a bit  to  the  side  of  where  I 
wanted  it.  As  the  nymph  drifted 
down  toward  the  fish,  he  turned, 
darted  over,  and  slammed  it  as  if  he 
had  been  waiting  all  day.  Changing 
tactics  brought  success. 

Dries  and  nymphs 

Several  years  ago  I had  a similar 
experience  while  working  over  a real 
nice  brookie  on  dries  with  master 
angler  Vince  Marinaro.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  brookies  we  had  ever 
seen  on  that  stream,  and  I was 
hoping  for  some  good  pictures  of 
him.  We  had  been  fishing  for  him 
about  20  minutes  using  assorted 
dries,  when  an  angler  came  up 
behind  us  and  suggested  we  run  a 
nymph  down  by  him.  Vince  is  a man 
who  believes  that  any  trout  will  feed 
on  a dry  once  it’s  properly 
presented.  Nymphs  are  not  only  a 
last  resort  to  this  master;  they’re  an 
admission  of  defeat.  I’ve  seen  him 
time  and  time  again  outsmart  fish 
using  dries,  talent,  and  patience.  We 
tried  a size  16  Sulfur  Nymph.  The 
trout  nailed  it  the  first  time  it  came 
within  his  reach. 

From  an  angler’s  point  of  view, 
nymph  fishing  can  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  occurs  when 
you  actually  see  the  fish  on  his 
feeding  station.  This  happens  as  in 
the  two  situations  I’ve  already 
mentioned,  when  he  came  up  to  a 
dry,  refused  it,  and  returned  to  the 
same  station.  It  can  also  occur  by 


simply  observing  the  water  carefully 
in  a given  pool  with  polarized 
glasses  before  you  fish.  When  you 
approach  slowly  and  stay  low  you 
can  often  see  the  trout  on  his  feeding 
station.  Look  for  his  movement  as 
he  turns  for  a natural. 


The  most 
difficult  part  of 
nymph  fishing 
is  detecting  a 
strike. 


Fly  placement 

I use  the  same  technique  in  fishing 
for  observed  fish  with  nymphs  as  the 
one  I use  when  working  dries.  The 
primary  differences  are  in  fly 
placement  and  striking.  In  order  to 
have  the  nymph  reach  the  proper 
depth  when  it  gets  to  the  trout,  it  is 
necessary  to  cast  slightly  farther 
upstream  than  I would  with  a dry 
fly.  Some  light-colored  nymphs  such 
as  the  Light  Cahill  or  Telleco  are 
visible  in  the  water  as  they  drift 


downstream  to  the  trout.  However, 
in  most  cases  you  cannot  see  the 
nymph.  For  this  reason,  I prefer  to 
watch  the  trout  to  know  when  to 
strike. 

By  knowing  where  I dropped  my 
nymph  and  watching  the  speed  of 
the  current,  I have  a good  idea  when 
the  unseen  nymph  is  approaching 
the  trout.  Just  before  1 think  the 
nymph  is  coming  within  reach  of  the 
trout,  I begin  to  watch  him  closely. 

If  he  makes  a slight  turn  to  the  right 
or  left  I am  alerted  that  he  is 
preparing  to  take  my  nymph.  This 
tactic  requires  some  last-minute 
decision-making  on  my  part  to 
prevent  my  taking  the  nymph  from 
him.  If  I am  close  enough  to  see 
mouth  movement.  I have  an 
excellent  indication  of  a take.  If  not, 
I simply  pause  a few  seconds  after  1 
see  him  turn,  and  then  I strike. 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher  in 
learning  when  to  strike  a nvmphing 
fish. 

Freestone  nymphing 

The  second  nymph  fishing 
situation  is  what  you  often 
encounter  on  freestone  streams  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  when 
you  cannot  see  the  trout  on  a 
feeding  station.  Here  you  have  two 
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additional  problems.  You  must 
determine  where  to  cast  the  nymph 
to  get  a strike,  and  once  this  strike 
occurs  you  must  be  able  to  detect  it 
to  hook  the  fish. 

The  problem  of  where  to  cast  can 
be  handled  by  simply  covering  all 
the  water  you  come  to.  This  will 
produce  some  strikes,  but  1 prefer  to 
break  down  the  water  before  me  into 
several  imaginary  feeding  stations, 
and  then  fish  these  as  if  1 knew  this 
were  exactly  where  the  trout  would 
be  holding.  This  requires  a little 
more  thinking  than  just  covering  the 
water,  but  the  reward  in  numbers 
and  especially  the  size  of  trout 
makes  it  well  worthwhile. 

I often  find  these  nymphing  trout 
on  some  of  the  same  feeding  stations 
as  if  they  were  working  on  dries, 
except  now  I draw  more  strikes  in 
heavy  white  water  and  deeper  water 
than  1 do  with  dries.  The  stream 
surface  appearance  and  general  pool 
makeup  vary  considerably. 

These  feeding  stations  are  often 
located  quite  close  to  a medium  to 
heavy  current,  but  where  the  trout 
can  find  some  protection  from  the 

current.  This  pro-  

tection  may  be  a 
log,  rock,  or  just 
an  irregularity  in 


the  stream  bottom.  It  is  often  almost 
imperceptible,  but  results  in  a slight 
slowing  in  the  current  speed, 
providing  protection  for  the  trout 
close  to  a good  food  supply. 

Casting 

Once  I’ve  decided  where  the  trout 
should  be  1 determine  where  to  cast 
the  nymph  to  get  it  down  to  the 


proper  level  as  it  drifts  into  the 
trout's  feeding  area.  Depending  on 
the  pool,  it  can  take  quite  some 
distance  to  get  the  nymph  to  the 
desired  level. 

Detecting  strikes 

Next  comes  the  most  difficult  part 
of  nymph  fishing  for  a trout  1 can’t 
see.  I have  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
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've  basic  nymphs  for  most 
ut  waters  are  the 
ynx  Tail,  Quill  Gordon, 
arch  Brown,  Hare’s  Ear 
md  Dark  Hendrickson. 


strike  so  I can  set  the  hook  at  the 
right  time.  A few  fish  hook 
themselves,  but  don't  ever  count  on 
them  to  make  your  day.  Most  trout 
hold  onto  the  artificial  nymph  only  a 
second  or  two  before  rejecting  it.  In 
that  short  period  of  time  you  have 
to  be  aware  of  the  take  and  set  the 
hook  with  either  the  rod.  line  hand, 
or  both. 

To  help  detect  the  strike.  1 dye  my 
leaders  either  fluorescent  pink  or 
fluorescent  red.  These  are  much 
easier  to  see  than  regular  leaders.  By 
watching  this  bright  leader  closely  it 
is  often  possible  to  detect  even  a 
slight  hesitation  in  the  drift  of  the 
nymph.  When  1 see  this  hesitation.  I 
set  the  hook. 

I also  use  a small  indicator  on  the 
leader.  Cutting  a half-inch-long 
section  of  fluorescent  orange  fly  line, 
and  using  a very  small  sewing 
needle,  pull  a section  of  leader 
material  of  appropriate  diameter 
through  the  piece  of  fly  line.  Use  this 
section  of  leader  material  to 
construct  the  leader.  On  most  trout 
streams  I place  this  into  my  leader 
about  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
nymph.  As  the  nymph  drifts 
downstream,  I watch  this  indicator 
closely.  I strike  instantly  at  any 
variation  in  its  natural  drift. 

Fly  rods  and  line 

The  fly  rod  for  this  type  of  fishing 
should  be  delicate  enough  to  allow 
for  accurate  line  control  of  the  drift. 

1 am  presently  using  a 714-foot  rod 
with  a weight-forward  four-weight 
floating  line.  This  gear  plus  a nine- 
foot  leader  does  an  excellent  job  for 
me. 

When  selecting  the  nymph,  take 
into  consideration  the  naturals 
present  in  the  stream.  I have  five  1 
consider  basic  for  most  trout  waters: 
the  Lynx  Tail,  Quill  Gordon,  March 
Brown,  Hare’s  Ear,  and  Dark 
Hendrickson.  1 like  these  in  sizes 
eight  down  to  16.  I use  them 
weighted,  barbless,  and  very  sharp. 

Nothing  beats  the  thrill  of  seeing  a 
trout  take  a dry  fly,  but  trout 
sometimes  will  not  cooperate  in  that 
game.  When  they  don't,  nymph 
fishing  adds  greatly  to  success  on 
freestone  trout  streams.  [pa] 


Harry  W.  Murray  is  a writer,  fishing 
guide,  and  educator  with  more  than 
20  years  of  Pennsylvania  trout 
fishing  experience. 


A Better  Way: 


Operation 

FUTURE 


A fancy  name , but  here's  what  it 
means  to  you . 


by  Michael  J.  Bickler 
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John  W.  Plowman.  Jr. 


When  the  Fish  Commission  chose  a word  to 

describe  its  new  management  program,  it  settled 
on  FUTURE — Fisheries  Utilization  Through 
User  and  Resource  Evaluation.  It  certainly  described  what 
the  program  was  all  about  (at  least  to  the  biologist).  And 
better  yet,  the  word  FUTURE  held  promise  for  the  angler 
of  good  things  to  come. 

FUTURE  is  no  longer  somewhere  down  the  road.  It’s 
here,  and  a number  of  its  individual  programs  are  about 
to  go  on  line — programs  that  affect  virtually  every  angler 
in  the  Keystone  State.  Most  notable  of  these  FUTURE 
programs  is  the  new  trout  allocation  system. 

What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Beginning  with  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  this 
year,  many  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  going  to  see  changes 
in  the  fish  allocations  for  their  favorite  fishing  holes. 

While  most  of  our  streams  and  lakes  will  experience  only 
very  minor  shifts  in  stocking  rates  (both  up  and  down), 
many  waterways  will  receive  significant  cuts  or  additions. 
For  example,  there  are  286  streams  and  24  lakes  in  the 
state  that  will  receive  at  least  25  percent  more  fish  this 
year  than  last.  There  will  also  be  five  new  waters  stocked 
for  the  first  time  and  183  streams  will  receive  an 
inseason  stocking  for  the  first  time. 

Another  cornerstone  of  Operation  FUTURE  is  the 
management  of  exceptional  wild  trout  waters  for  just 
that — wild  trout.  Anglers  will  see  some  99  different 
stream  sections  managed  for  wild  trout,  and  stocking  will 
not  be  permitted  in  those  waters  this  year. 

Why  the  changes? 

During  the  past  four  years  our  biologists  have  been 
surveying  the  Commonwealth’s  streams.  The  results  of 
those  surveys  have  given  us  the  chance  to  manage  our 
fisheries  based  on  knowledge  of  the  resource  for  the  first 
time  in  the  state’s  history. 


Previously,  we  had  established  the  stocking  rates  based 
on  a formula  called  the  County  Quota  System.  The  county 
quota  formula  took  into  account  only  license  sales,  public 
lands,  and  population — creating  a system  that  put  more 
emphasis  on  lines  on  a map  than  on  the  resource  itself. 

For  example,  on  one  side  of  the  county  line,  a stream 
could  be  stocked  at  a rate  of  1,000  fish  per  acre,  while  just 
a few  yards  away,  the  same  stretch  of  water  might  only 
receive  150  fish  per  acre.  The  stream  didn't  change;  only 
the  political  subdivision  changed,  and  the  result  was  either 
overstocking,  understocking,  or  both. 

The  most  common  problem  with  the  County  Quota 
System  was  the  practice  of  counting  total  license  sales  in 
the  county  rather  than  license  sales  to  trout  fishermen. 
Dauphin  County  was  an  excellent  example.  A center  of 
population  within  the  county  (Harrisburg)  contributed  to 
very  high  license  sales,  yet  a large  percentage  of  the  license 
buyers  fished  only  for  warmwater  species  or  listed  counties 
other  than  Dauphin  as  their  primary  trout  fishing  areas. 

The  result  was  the  allocation  of  unreasonably  high 
numbers  of  fish  to  the  county  with  little  water  to  put  them 
in.  Of  the  streams  available  for  stocking,  many  were  small 
or  had  specific  problems  such  as  high  summer 
temperature,  poor  winter  holdover,  or  high  acidity  during 
spring  runoff.  But  under  the  old  County  Quota  System, 
the  problems  couldn’t  be  adequately  addressed  nor 
stocking  schedules  adjusted. 

Have  we  been  doing  it  all  wrong? 

There  were  numerous  inadequacies  in  the  old  quota 
system,  a few  of  which  were  mentioned  above,  but  if  the 
system  was  so  bad,  why  did  we  ever  use  it?  A simple 
answer  has  to  be  that  the  Commission  was  aware  of  the 
problems,  and  until  the  stream  surveys  were  completed,  it 
was  the  best  system  available.  Contained  in  the 
Commission’s  statement  of  Policy  #400-6-62,  establishing 
the  County  Quota  System  (adopted  October  16,  1972), 
was  the  statement,  “This  policy  shall  be  recognized  as 
temporary  in  nature  ...” 


,/• 

lx 

X ■■ 

The  exciting  news  about 
Operation  FUTU RE  is 
that  surveys  of 
Pennsylvania  streams,  a 
four-year  project,  are  now- 
complete,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Fish  Commission 
can  base  its  resources 
management  on 
knowledge  of  the  fisheries 
in  specific  Keystone  Slate 
waterways. 
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How  are  allocations  established  under  Operation 
FUTURE? 

While  the  old  formula  was  a simple  one  (that  was  one  of 
its  problems),  the  new  system  is  more  complicated.  But  in 
this  case,  complicated  should  not  be  considered 
detrimental.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  angler  is  concerned. 


There  are  286  streams 
and  24  lakes  in 
Pennsylvania  that  will 
receive  at  least  25 
percent  more  fish  this 
year  than  last. 


complicated  should  be  synonomous  with  responsive, 
because  for  the  first  time,  specific  social  variables  can  be 
addressed  when  setting  trout  stocking  allocations. 

What  are  those  variables? 

They  simply  represent  some  of  the  most  basic  concerns 
of  all  anglers  as  to  what  makes  a good  fishing  hole.  For 
example,  one  of  the  first  things  an  angler  looks  at  when 
scouting  new  waters  is  the  size  of  the  stream.  He  knows 
that  for  very  small  streams,  there  are  few  places  for  trout 
to  hide,  and  as  a result,  the  fish  can  be  caught  quickly, 
leaving  little,  if  any,  sustained  fishery.  On  the  other  hand, 
it’s  difficult  to  get  at  the  fish  in  large  waterways,  so  these 
waters  have  a poor  number-stocked-to-creel  ratio. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  new  formula  gives  stocking 
preference  to  those  streams  wider  than  13  feet  but  less 
than  66  feet  in  width.  Streams  smaller  or  larger  than  those 
dimensions  will  still  receive  stocking,  but  at  lower  rates. 

The  next  variable  is  recreational  potential — nothing 
more  than  a fancy  name  for  the  ability  of  a stream  to 
absorb  fishing  pressure.  Doesn’t  an  angler  look  for 
stretches  of  water  that  are  open  to  the  public?  Certainly, 
and  this  program  responds  to  that  desire.  Streams  that  are 
mostly  in  public  ownership  or  that  have  low  posting  get  a 
higher  stocking  rate  than  those  in  private  ownership  and 
where  participation  is  restricted  by  posting. 

Another  aspect  of  recreational  potential  is  the  actual 
access  to  the  stream.  Streams  with  adequate  parking  and 
roads  within  reasonable  distance  from  the  water  receive 
preference  over  those  where  parking  is  limited  or  where  a 
major  trek  must  be  negotiated  before  wetting  a line. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  considerations  when 
choosing  that  favorite  waterway?  One  that  constantly  pops 
up  is  how  far  the  angler  has  to  drive.  The  new  formula 


takes  even  that  into  account.  Under  Operation  FUTURE, 
all  stream  sections  are  classified  as  urban,  suburban,  or 
rural.  Those  bodies  of  water  located  in  townships  with 
large  populations  are  prime  candidates  for  stocking,  while 
rural  areas  will  receive  fewer  fish. 

The  last  variable  is  wild  trout.  As  a result  of  the  surveys 
previously  mentioned,  many  Commonwealth  streams  were 
found  to  contain  wild  trout.  A large  number  of  streams 
contained  only  a few,  many  contained  significant 
numbers,  and  a select  few  were  blessed  with  exceptional 
numbers  of  wild  trout.  As  part  of  Operation  FUTURE, 
the  Commission  decided  to  manage  these  unique  fisheries 
for  wild  trout  and  to  eliminate  stocking. 

Two  very  important  points  should  be  made.  First,  these 
exceptional  wild  trout  waters  represent  only  about  five 
percent  of  the  available  trout  waters  in  the  entire  state,  so 
they  are  indeed  unique.  Second,  we  have  long  been  aware 
that  pressure  is  a function  of  stocking  the  more  fish 
stocked,  the  more  intense  the  pressure.  So  by  eliminating 
stocking  from  these  exceptional  wild  trout  waters,  we 
allow  the  resource  to  flourish  and  provide  the  kind  of 
quality  recreation  that  many  dedicated  anglers  desire  and 
deserve. 

The  perfect  trout  stream 

Haven’t  we  just  described  the  perfect  trout  stream?  If 
nature  has  the  ability  to  provide  us  with  something 
unique,  then  we  should  manage  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  a put-and-take  fishery  should  be 
managed  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  recreation 
possible  (while  considering  return  on  investment  and 
quality  of  the  fishery). 

Under  Operation  FUTURE,  the  perfect  (stocked)  trout 
stream  is  one  that  is  the  right  size,  does  not  support  large 
numbers  of  wild  trout,  is  close  to  population  centers,  has 
easy  access  and  ample  parking,  and  has  a low  percentage 
of  posting  all  features  that  trout  anglers  rate  high  on 
their  list  of  priorities  when  choosing  a stream. 

But  human  nature  is  such  that  any  major  change  in 
routine  usually  ranks  in  popularity  right  up  there  with  a 
trip  to  the  dentist  or  a parking  ticket.  Operation  FUTURE 
hasn’t  been  any  different.  The  initial  reaction  by  many 
Keystone  State  anglers  was,  “Why  change  a good 
thing?”  But  that  attitude  is  changing  as  the  word  on  what 
FUTURE  really  means  is  getting  out. 

When  most  anglers  take  a few  minutes  to  study  the 
facts,  they  begin  to  realize  that  Operation  FUTURE  is  not 
a program  for  the  Commission,  but  rather  one  for  the 
anglers.  Although  some  anglers  may  experience  short-term 
reductions  in  the  number  of  fish  stocked  in  their  favorite 
fishing  holes,  the  long-term  benefits  to  the  entire  fishery 
will  far  outweigh  those  losses. 

“Why  change  a good  thing?”  Because  there  is  a better 
way-  Operation  FUTURE!  [pa] 


Michael  J.  Bickler  is  Director  of  the  Fish  Commission 's 
Office  of  Information  and  an  avid  trout  angler. 
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Tactics 
For  Taking 

Early-Season 

Trout 


This  information 
can  help  ensure 
your  opening  day 
success. 


by  David  A . Wonder lich 


The  beginning  of  trout  season 
is  a time  for  breaking  away 
from  the  long  winter,  of 
expectancy  and  excitement.  Take  a 
walk  along  your  favorite  stream  in 
April,  scout  the  riffles  and  pools,  and 
observe.  What  you  learn  can  make 
early-season  trout  fishing  much  more 
predictable  and  rewarding. 

The  beginning  of  the  trout  season 
is  usually  characterized  by  high 
streams  and  cold  water.  Trout  in  this 
water  will  be  found  close  to  the 
bottom;  the  current  is  slowest  there 


and  doesn’t  require  the  fish  to  spend 
a lot  of  energy  to  survive.  As  the 
fast  surface  water  rushes  over  the 
slower,  deeper  water,  food  sinks  and 
slowly  drifts  along  the  bottom.  For 
this  reason,  the  main  consideration 
in  fishing  high  water  is  to  get  the 
offering  down  to  the  fish. 

Spinners 

In  this  fast  water  the  spin 
fisherman  can  use  large  spinners  with 
heavier  line  such  as  eight-pound  test 
without  worrying  about  spooking 


the  fish.  The  lure  can  be  cast 
quartering  upstream,  which  lets  it 
sink  as  it  drifts  downstream.  When  it 
is  opposite  or  downstream  from  the 
casting  position,  it  will  be  near  the 
bottom,  and  a slow  retrieve  keeps 
the  lure  down  and  increases  strikes. 

Bait 

Bait  fishermen  can  use  the  same 
casting  procedure  to  allow  the  food 
to  reach  the  bottom.  Splitshot  have 
to  be  added  to  or  substracted  from 
the  leader  until  you  have  the  proper 
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Identify  Your  Catch 


The  Fish  Commission  offers 
two  useful  booklets  to  help 
anglers  identify  Pennsylvania 
fishes: 

• Pennsylvania  Fishes  is  a 32-page 
booklet  with  color  pictures  and 
brief  descriptions  of  the  state’s 
gamefish,  panfish,  and  unusual 
species.  This  publication  costs  $1 
postpaid. 

® Identifying  the  Common  Fishes 
of  Pennsylvania  is  an  18-page 


booklet  with  black-and-white 
drawings  and  short  profiles  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  fishes.  This 
publication  is  available  free  of 
charge. 

To  order  these  materials,  and 
to  receive  a complete  list  of  Fish 
Commission  publications,  write  to 
the  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


weight  to  sink  the  bait  but  still  let  it 
drift  along.  When  using  both  lures 
and  bait,  if  you  don’t  get  hung  up 
occasionally  or  feel  “bumps”  as  your 
offering  touches  bottom,  you 
probably  aren't  fishing  deep  enough. 
Worms,  minnows,  salmon  eggs, 
corn,  and  cheese  are  all  excellent 
bait  fished  in  this  manner. 

Fly  fishing 

The  fly  fisherman  will  want  either 
fast-sinking  or  sinking-tip  lines  to 
get  the  flies  down  to  the  fish  on 
good-sized  streams.  Floating  line 
works  well  on  smaller  streams  when 
combined  with  weighted  flies.  Size 
10  long-shank  wets  and  nymphs  in 
Hendrickson,  March  Brown,  Hare’s 
Ear,  Adams,  Leadwing  Coachman, 
and  Quill  Gordon  patterns  are  all 
early-season  favorites. 

To  get  the  flies  to  the  bottom  in 
fast  water,  the  line  needs  some  help. 

1 add  weight  to  my  wets  and  nymphs 
with  lead  wire  as  I tie  them,  and  1 
have  a place  in  each  fly  box  for  only 
those  flies  that  are  weighted.  In  place 
of  weighted  flies,  splitshot  can  be 
added  between  flies  on  the  leader.  I 
find  this  method  more  cumbersome 
to  cast,  and  strikes  are  harder  to 
detect. 

Streamers 

Streamers,  either  weighted  or  used 
with  splitshot,  can  be  fished  as  you’d 
fish  flies.  Cast  quartering  upstream, 
the  flies  sink  as  they  reach  their 
cross-stream  position,  and  are  ready 
to  be  left  to  drift.  Slowly  work  them 
after  the  current  carries  them  back 
across  stream. 

Just  as  the  nymph  starts  its  swing 
back  across,  give  the  rod  a twitch.  If 
it’s  a day  when  the  trout  want 
movement,  they’ll  hit  it  right  after 
the  twitch.  Sometimes  they  want  a 
natural  drift,  but  usually  the  twitch 
provokes  a strike.  Try  fishing 
streamers  both  ways. 

Low  water 

Low  water  in  early  season  calls  for 
different  methods  than  high-water 
angling.  Spring  runoff  has  probably 
ended,  rains  have  not  kept  the  creek 
water  levels  up,  and  the  water  is 
clear.  When  you  find  this  condition, 
even  though  it  is  April,  it  is  best  to 
use  tactics  that  you’d  try  later  in  the 
season. 
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For  fishing  spinners,  smaller-sized 
lures  and  lighter  lines  should  be  used 
with  a delicate  delivery.  A splash 
when  the  lure  hits  the  water  may  not 
scare  fish  in  high  water,  but  it  will 
now.  You  have  to  walk,  wade,  and 
cast  carefully,  and  not  let  the  fish  see 
you.  Many  anglers  use  four-pound- 
test  line  in  this  kind  of  water;  two- 
pound-test  line  may  be  better. 

Bait  fishermen  will  want  to  attain 
a natural  float  of  their  rigs.  In  most 
streams  weight  won’t  be  necessary 
and  may  only  detract  from  the 
presentation.  Because  the  stream 
flow  is  reduced,  you  will  want  to 
present  the  bait  across  stream  and 
follow  it  downstream  with  the  tip  of 
the  rod. 

Low  water  and  dries 

The  low  water  condition  early  in 
the  season  often  produces  increased 
trout  activity  for  dry  flies.  Starting 
about  noon  the  fly  hatches  begin. 
With  the  trout’s  increased  visibility 
in  low,  clear  water,  streams  warmed 
by  the  afternoon  sun,  and  good 
hatches,  the  trout  begin  feeding  as  if 
it  were  a month  later.  A nine-foot 
fly  rod  with  6X  or  7X  leaders  with  a 
size  16  dry  Quill  Gordon,  Adams,  or 
Hendrickson  can  provide  early- 
season  afternoon  action. 

When  the  stream  has  an  average 
flow,  use  a combination  of  high  and 
low  stream  techniques.  When  the 
stream  shows  an  average  flow,  the 
riffles  are  fast  and  their  water  rushes 
beyond  the  point  where  the  pool 
usually  begins  during  lower  water. 
Because  the  water  is  not  quite  as 
fast,  weight  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  conditions.  Because 
small  pools  do  exist,  dry  fly  activity 
may  occur  with  trout  feeding  at  the 
surface  or  in  the  lower  pool.  In  this 
water,  begin  the  morning  with  the 
line  loaded  with  weight,  at  1 1 
o’clock  fish  the  line  drifting  freely 
with  no  weight,  and  by  one  o’clock 
tie  on  dry  Quill  Gordons  or 
Hendricksons. 

In  the  early  season  many  streams 
fit  each  of  these  categories.  If  you 
scout  a variety  of  streams,  you  may 
be  able  to  choose  the  best  spot  for 
the  type  of  angling  you  prefer.  | pa] 


David  A.  Wonclerlich  is  a freelance 
writer-photographer. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  STREAMS 


Frayed  Nerves  and! 

Here's  a behind-the-scenes  look  at  a waterways 
patrolman's  activities . 


by  Scott  Weidensaul 

Berks  County  Waterways 

Patrolman  Ammon  Ziegen- 
fus  looks  out  over  the 
passing  farmlands  as  he  banks  his 
white  patrol  car  around  a sharp  bend. 
He  talks  about  the  few  weeks  around 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season. 

“Needless  to  say.  I’m  never  bored.” 
Frazzled  and  exhausted,  yes,  but 
not  bored.  There’s  so  much  to  do,  so 
many  landowners  to  talk  to, 
stocking  schedules  to  coordinate, 
sportsmens  clubs  to  meet  with,  and 
stream  banks  to  patrol.  In  a job  that 
is  hectic  at  the  best  of  times,  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  the  middle  of 
April  sounds  like  scarcely  controlled 
insanity.  “You  don’t  have  to  be 
crazy,”  Ziegenfus  admits  with  a grin, 
“but  it  sure  helps.” 

Winter  activities 

To  most  fishermen,  the  first  day 
of  trout  season  arrives  with  the  same 
magical  appearance  as  do  presents 
under  a child’s  Christmas  tree. 
Actually,  hard  work  by  the 
waterways  patrolmen  assures  open 
streams.  That  work  begins  in  earnest 
in  February,  when  Ziegenfus  starts 
checking  the  17  approved  trout 
waters  in  his  district,  the  northern 
and  western  two-thirds  of  Berks 
County.  It’s  an  array  of  rolling  hills 
and  fields  interspersed  with  big 
woodlots,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Blue  Mountain,  not  classic  trout 
country  to  the  minds  of  some, 
perhaps,  but  heavily  fished  because 


of  nearby  population  centers  like 
Reading. 

Ziegenfus  is  looking  for  changes 
on  these  stream  checks  — “No 
Trespassing”  signs  where  there  used 
to  be  none,  changes  in  property 
owners  of  a trout  creek,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  streams.  He 
meets  with  landowners,  ironing  out 
any  problems  that  may  have  arisen. 

February  is  also  the  start  of  the 
sports  show  circuit,  and  Ziegenfus 
puts  in  his  time  behind  the  booth 
counters,  explaining  Fish 
Commission  policy  to  a never-ending 
stream  of  visitors.  He  also  gets 
around  to  rod  and  gun  clubs, 
coordinating  their  help  in  stocking 
and  in  posting  Commission  notices 
and  regulations  on  trout  waters. 

March  brings  the  first  of  the  big 
white  stocking  trucks,  rolling  up 
from  the  Big  Spring  Fish  Cultural 
Station  in  Cumberland  County.  By 
the  time  the  inseason  stockings  finish 
at  the  end  of  April,  Ziegenfus’s 
district  will  have  received  about 
65,000  trout. 

Annual  ritual  recounted 

The  lanky  officer  runs  a hand 
through  his  short,  graying  hair  as  he 
recounts  the  annual  ritual.  Stocking 
is  a big  affair  with  a lot  of  people, 
and  Ziegenfus  is  grateful  for  their 
help  in  toting  the  buckets  of  fish 
from  the  trucks  to  the  water,  but  he 
concedes  that  the  crowds  sometimes 
just  get  in  the  way.  For  one  thing, 
almost  all  of  Berks  County’s  trout 
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Opening  Day 


At  left,  Berks  County 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Ammon  Ziegenfus 
catches  up  on 
paperwork  in  his 
basement  office  at 
home. 


Far  left,  WP 
Ziegenfus  chats  with 
an  angler  trying  his 
luck  for  walleye  and 
trout  at  the  tailrace  of 
Blue  Marsh  Lake 's 
dam.  At  left, 

Ziegenfus  meets  with 
a member  of  the 
Lebanon  Valley 
Sportsman 's 
Association  to  discuss 
the  group ’s 
cooperative  nursery 
operation. 


April  1983 
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streams  parallel  main  highways,  and 
the  sight  of  the  truck,  the  fish,  and 
the  caravan  in  tow  can  cause  traffic 
problems  — sometimes  so  severe 
and  potentially  dangerous  he’s  had 
to  call  in  state  police  for  help. 

Ziegenfus  said  he  took  one  stream 
off  the  stocking  list  because  it  flowed 
alongside  a narrow  but  heavily  used 
road,  which  created  a traffic  hazard. 

“There’s  no  way  it's  worth  getting 
someone  killed  for  750  trout,”  he 
explained. 

As  if  the  public  can’t  cause 
enough  headaches,  nature  can  toss  in 
a few  as  well.  Sometimes  winter 
hangs  on  longer  than  usual.  Even 
though  he  tries  to  schedule  the  big 
streams  and  Scotts  Run  Lake  for  the 
earliest  stockings  on  the  theory  that 
they  will  be  ice-free  last,  Ziegenfus 
said  he  once  had  to  have  a 
sportsman  go  ahead  of  the  stocking 
crews  with  a big  metal  pry  bar, 
chopping  holes  in  the  ice  that  still 
locked  up  Northkill  Creek.  A big 
rainstorm  that  brings  the  streams 
roiling  and  muddy  up  their  banks 
sends  Ziegenfus  to  the  phone, 
postponing  the  stocking  and  trying 
to  find  it  later  in  his  and  in  the 
hatchery’s  busy  schedule. 

Public  relations 

Public  relations  in  a job  like 
Ziegenfus’s  is  more  than  standing  by 
before  a group  and  lecturing.  Most 
of  it  is  talking  one-on-one  to  people 
like  the  landowners,  the  ones 
through  which  trout  fishing  is 
possible  in  Berks  County.  As 
Ziegenfus  points  out,  the  only 
publicly  owned  trout  water  in  his 
district  is  Scott’s  Run  Lake  and 
about  half-a-mile  of  the 
Tulpehocken  Creek,  so  he  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
stream  owners.  He  also  admires  their 
good  temperaments  through  all  the 
aggravation  of  blocked  driveways, 
litter,  illegal  fires,  and  trampled 
lawns.  “The  landowners  are 

' z = 

This  material  marks  the  first 
installment  in  the  new  “Notes 
From  the  Streams”  column. 
Watch  for  more  “Notes  . . in 
future  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 
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extremely  cooperative,”  he  says  with 
a wondering  shake  of  his  head,  “like 
you’d  say  of  a law  enforcement 
officer  above  and  beyond  the 
call.” 

He  tells  the  story  of  a landowner 
on  popular  Maiden  Creek.  The 
man’s  small  children  weren’t  able  to 
fish  on  their  father’s  own  property 
because  they  were  elbowed  out  by 
inconsiderate  fishermen.  Rather  than 
close  the  whole  property  — the  man 
owned  nearly  half-a-mile  of  prime 
trout  water  — he  had  Ziegenfus  post 
“No  Fishing”  signs  on  one  50-foot 
stretch,  on  one  side  of  the  creek 
only.  Ziegenfus  obliges  each  spring 
with  pleasure.  “We’re  fishing  on  a 
man’s  property  through  his  graces. 

We  have  to  look  out  for  what  he 
wants  and  what  he  likes.” 

Ziegenfus  is  justly  proud  of  his 
success  in  keeping  trout  streams 
open  for  public  fishing.  The 
Northkill,  for  example,  is  open  its 
entire  length,  including  one  stretch 
that  winds  through  the  heart  of  a 
golf  course.  Anglers  here  must  dodge 
hazards  beyond  the  normal  poison 
ivy  and  mosquitoes:  “The  fishermen 
know  that  if  they  get  hit  on  the  head 
with  a golf  ball,  it's  their  problem,” 
Ziegenfus  said. 

Opening  day 

When  opening  day  finally  arrives, 
it  usually  means  15  to  16  hours  in 
the  field  for  Ziegenfus  and  his 
deputies,  the  bulk  of  his  time 
spent  smoothing  ruffled  feathers 
among  landowners  over  complaints 
of  noise  and  the  like.  “1  have 
sometimes  spent  the  entire  opening 
day  running  around  talking  to 
landowners,”  the  15-year  Fish 
Commission  veteran  said. 

The  problems  actually  can  start  the 
night  before,  with  some  fishermen 
trying  to  camp  along  the  stream  to 
ensure  their  getting  a good  spot  at  8 
a.m.  the  next  morning.  With 
permission  that’s  fine,  but  too  many 
times  the  owner  is  ignored  and  the 
campers  are  there  illegally  until  even 
the  most  tolerant  landowner  gets  on 
the  phone  to  Ziegenfus. 

That  happened  on  an  opening  day 
eve  a few  years  ago,  when  a variety 
of  complaints  kept  him  out  until  I 1 
p.m.  He  had  no  sooner  gotten  home, 
planning  a few  hours  of  sleep  before 
hitting  the  streams  again,  when  the 
phone  rang.  A landowner  was 


having  camper  problems;  could  he 
please  come  over?  Ziegenfus  did.  and 
he  wasn’t  home  again  until  1:30  a.m. 
or  so  — only  to  find  the  phone 
ringing  again.  When  he  finally  got  in 
from  that  call  it  was  4 a.m.,  so  he 
gulped  breakfast  before  he  and  a 
deputy  started  patrolling  the 
streams.  Around  noon  he  settled 
down  in  the  car  to  watch  a man  he 
suspected  of  littering,  while  the 
deputy  headed  off  in  another 
direction. 

“To  this  day  1 don’t  know  when 
or  if  the  man  ever  left  the  stream,” 
he  said.  When  the  deputy  returned 
he  found  an  exhausted  Ziegenfus 
sound  asleep  behind  the  wheel. 

Deputies  help 

Ziegenfus  highly  praises  his  deputy 
force,  volunteers  who  get,  in  his 
opinion,  little  in  return  for  the  hard 
work  they  put  in.  The  prospective 
deputy  spends  about  six  months 
riding  on  patrol  with  Ziegenfus  while 
he  evaluates  the  candidate,  who 
must  then  pass  a Fish  Commission 
exam  and  a year-long  probation 
period  in  which  he  works  just  with 
Ziegenfus.  The  usual  training  for 
deputies  includes  week-long  sessions 
in  advanced  enforcement  of  the  Fish 
Faw,  pistol  certification,  and 
conservation. 

Although  he  is  entitled  by  the 
Commission  to  work  with  10 
deputies,  Ziegenfus  keeps  the 
number  at  four  or  five. 

“I  prefer  professionalism  to 
quantity,  and  1 have  less  problems 
because  of  it.  My  deputies  are  totally 
invaluable,”  admits  Ziegenfus. 

When  summer  rolls  around  his 
attention  is  diverted  totally  to 
increasingly  popular  Blue  Marsh 
Lake  and  its  thousands  of  fishermen, 
boaters,  and  swimmers.  Perhaps  it’s 
fortunate,  then,  that  trout  fishing 
isn't  a major  summer  sport  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

Ziegenfus  says,  “In  Berks  County 
you’re  hard-pressed  to  find  a 
fisherman  on  a stream  come  June.” 
Except  possibly  for  a waterways 
patrolman  tossing  a Pink  Lady  with 
a fly  rod,  enjoying  an  empty  stream, 
some  willing  trout,  and  a few  hours 

off.  n°*i 
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The  coho  and  chinook  salmon,  natives 
of  the  West  Coast,  have  been  introduced 
with  great  success  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Each 
summer  and  fall,  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  pursue  these  tackle  busters  in 
Lake  Erie  and  its  tributary  streams. 

Trolled  lures  and  plugs  are  top  bets  in 
deep  water,  while  egg  sacs,  nightcrawlers 
and  spinners  are  the  choice  of  shore  anglers. 
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Area 

Species 

Bait 

Time  of  Year 

CLARION  C OUNTS 

Allegheny  River 

M.  SM.  W 

Minnows,  spinners, 
worms 

Jan. -Dec. 

Cathers  R 

T 

Minnows,  spinners,  (lie 

sMay-Sept. 

Clarion  River 

M.  SM,  P.  W Minnows,  spinners, 
flies,  worms 

Jan. -Dec. 

Kahle  Lk 

Pan.  LM.  P. 

WMinnows.  spinners, 
flies,  worms,  jigs 

Jan. -Dec. 

Mill  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  spinners,  flies  May-Sept. 

Red  Bank  Cr. 

M.  SM.  N.  J 

Worms,  minnows, 
spinners,  flies 

Jan. -Dec. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Conneaut  Lk 

Pan.  M 

Minnows,  split-tails, 
chubs,  plugs 

May  ( Pan) 
Spring  & Fall 

French  Cr 

SM 

Minnows.  Rapalas 

May-June  15 

Hartstown  Marsh 

I.M 

Rapalas.  nitecrawlers 

June-Aug. 

Pine  Cr. 

T 

Bait 

Spring 

Pymatuning  Lk 

Pan,  WB 

Minnows,  split-tails, 
nightcrawlers 

April-June 

Pymatuning  Lk 

M 

Suckers,  chubs,  rebels 

Spring-Fall 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Conneaut  Cr. 

Bui.  M.  Cat 

Worms,  liver,  shrimp, 
chubs,  plugs 

Spring 

April-Oct.  (M) 

Edinboro  Lk 

W 

Minnows,  spoons, 
spinners,  nitecrawlers 

Spring  & Fall 

Lake  Erie 

S.  ST 

Downriggers 

Summer  & Fall 

Lake  Erie 

W.  P 

Minnows,  spinners 

July-Oct. 

Lake  Erie  tributaries 

S,  ST.  T 

Nietcrawlers,  egg  sacs 
spinners 

Fall  & Winter 

Lake  LeBouef 

LM,  W 

Minnows,  worms 

Spring  & Fall 

Lake  LeBoeuf 

Pan.  P 

Minnows,  grubs,  jigs 

Year  Round 

Lake  Pleasant 

T 

Corn,  cheese 

Spring  & Fall 

Presque  Isle  Bay 

Pan 

Minnows  & grubs 

Winter-Ice 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Allegheny  River 

M.  W 

Minnows,  jigs 

Oct. -Feb. 

Tionesta  Cr 

M 

Chubs,  Rapalas 

May  & Fall 

Tionesta  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  worms, 
spinners,  flies 

April-Aug. 

Tionesta  Lk 

M 

Chubs,  Jointed  Pikie 

May  & Fall 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Clarion  River 

SM 

Spinners,  minnows 

Spring  & Fall 

Clarion  River 

T 

Minnows,  flies,  plugs 

Spring  & Fall 

Cloe  Dam 

T 

Salmon  eggs,  spinners, 
spinners.  Tiles 

April-July 
Nov. -Feb. 

Kyle  Dam 

LM,  Pan 

Minnows,  jigs 

Year  Round 

Mahoning  Cr.,  E.  Br. 

T.  LM.  SM, 

N Minnows,  spinners, 
jigs,  eggs,  spoons 

Summer  (T) 
May-Oct. 

Red  Bank  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  eggs,  flies 

April-Nov. 

Sandy  Cr,  Little 

T 

Minnows,  eggs,  flies 

April  & May 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Bessemer  Lk 

T 

Eggs,  cheese, 
Roostertails 

April  & May 

Neshannock  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  minnows, 
Roostertails 

April  & June 

Slippery  Rock  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  spinners,  eggsApril,  June 

MERCER  COUNTY 

Lake  Wilhelm 

Pan 

Jigs,  mealworms,  larva 

April-July 

I^ake  Wilhelm 

LM.  M 

Spoons,  spinners,  plugs  May-Aug. 

North  Deer  Cr 

T 

Spinners,  eggs,  worms 

April-July 

Shenango  Lk 

Pan 

Minnows,  jigs 

April-June 

Shenango  Lk 

M.  N 

Lures,  minnows 

June  & July 

Shenango  Lk 

SB 

Lures  (Rebel  & Rapala) May-Aug. 

Shenango  River.  Litte 

T 

Bait,  spinners 

April-July 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Justus  Lk 

LM,  Pan 

Live  bait,  lures,  minnow 

sSpring  & Fall 

Oil  Cr 

T 

Flies 

May-Sept. 

Sugar  Cr.,  E.  Br. 

T 

Minnows,  eggs,  worms 

April-June 

Upper  Two  Mile  Run 

T 

Minnows,  eggs,  worms 

April-June 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Allegheny  Res 

SM,  W,  M 

Lures,  minnows 

May-Nov. 

Allegheny  Res 

W.  M 

Minnows 

Dec. -Feb.  ( Ice) 

Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters 

T 

Live  minnow’s 

March-May 
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The  brook  trout,  Pennsylvania’s 
state  fish,  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed member  of  the  salmon 
family  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
found  in  small,  cold  mountain 
streams  and  lakes  and  in  the 
spring-fed  limestone  streams  of  the 
valleys. 

Best  baits  are  worms,  minnows, 
salmon  eggs,  small  spinners  and 
wet  flies. 
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| Area 

Species 

Bait 

Time  of  Year  ( 

j ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  J 

Allegheny  River 

W.  Sau 

Jigs,  twisters,  live  bait 

March 

Emsworth  Dam 

W,  SM 

Live  bait 

Summer 

Monogahela  River 

W,  SM.  Cat 

Jigs,  twisters,  live  bait 

Summer 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  j 

| Allegheny  River 

SM,  M,  W 

Spinners,  minnows 

Spring  - Fall 

| Crooked  Cr  (below  dam)SM,  M 

Plugs,  softshells 

Spring  - Fall  ( M ) 
Summer  (SM ) 

Crooked  Cr  Lk 

M,  W,  1 M 

Plugs,  jigs,  baitfish 

Year  round 

Keystone  L.k 

M 

Plugs 

May- June 

Mahoning  Ck  Lk 

Sm,  W,  Pan 

Minnows,  jigs,  spinners  Early  Spring  j 

Pine  Ck,  S.  Fk 

T 

Flies 

Early  Summer  | 

i BEAVER  COUNTY  j 

Beaver  River,  Little 

T 

Worms,  eggs 

Spring 

Hereford  Manor  Lks 

T 

Worms,  corn,  cheese 

Spring 

Raccoon  Lk 

T 

Corn,  cheese,  eggs 

Spring 

1 BUTLER  COUNTY  j 

Glade  Run  Lk 

LM,  Pan,  T 

Minnows,  worms, 
spinners 

Spring 

Lake  Arthur 

LM 

Minnows,  plastic  wormsSummer,  Fall  | 

j CAMBRIA  COUNTY  f 

Chest  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs 

Spring 

Duman  Dam 

T 

Corn,  worms,  eggs 

Spring 

Ebensburg  Res. 

LM,  Pan 

Nitecrawlers,  minnows 

June-Sept. 

Glendale  Lk 

LM,  M,  Pan 

Swim  Whiz,  minnows, 
lues 

June-Sept.  (M) 
April-June  (Pan) 

| GREENE  COUNTY  j 

Dunkard  Cr. 

M 

Artificials,  minnows 

May-June 

Monogahela  River 

W 

Jigs,  minnows,  worms 

May-June 
Nov. -Feb. 

Ryerson  Lk 

T 

Mealworms,  eggs 

Dec. -Feb. 

Ryerson  Lk 

LM.  Pan 

Rapalas,  plastic  worms,  June  & July 
minnows,  jigs  Sept.  & Oct. 

Ten  Mile  Cr 

M 

Artificials,  minnows 

May-June  J 

1 FAYETTE  COUNTY  f 

Dunlap  Cr  FCR#2 

Pan,  T 

Eggs,  jigs,  minnows 

Year  Round 

Indian  Cr 

T 

Minnows 

Spring-Fall 

Monongahela  River 

SM 

Worms,  plugs,  minnowsYear  Round  § 

Virgin  Run  L.k 

T,  LM,  Pan 

Worms,  minnows 

Spring  (T) 
Sept. -Oct. 

Youghiogheny  River 

T,  SM 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

Year  Round 

1 INDIANA  COUNTY  j 

Little  Mahoning  Cr 

T 

Flies,  minnows 

May-Aug. 

Yellow  Cr 

T 

Minnows 

April-Sept. 

Yellow  Cr  Lk 

I M,  M 

L.ive  minnows,  smelt 

June-Nov. 

| SOMERSET  COUNTY  | 

Big  Piney  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

Spring 

Casselman  River 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

Spring 

Laurel  Hill  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs 

Spring 

Laurel  Hill  Lake 

T 

Cheese,  worms,  eggs 

Spring 

Youghiogheny  Res. 

T.  W 

Minnows,  spinners,  baitSpring-Fall  (T) 
Summer-Fall 

j WASHINGTON  COUNTY  J 

Buffalo  Cr 

SM 

L.ive  minnows,  lures 

May  & June 
Sept. -Nov. 

Canonsburg  Lk 

T 

Minnows,  worms, 
cheese,  eggs 

April-June 
Dec.  & Jan. 

Dutch  Fork  L.k 

T 

Minnows,  worms, 
cheese,  eggs 

April-June 
Dec.  & Jan 

Monongahela  River 

W,  SM,  l.M 

Live  minnows,  crawlers. May  & June 
lures  j 

J WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Donegal  Lk 

T 

Bait 

Spring 

Keystone  Lk 

T 

Bait 

Spring 

Loyal  ha  nna  Cr 

T 

Minnows,,  flies 

Spring-Fall 

Twin  Lks 

T 

Bait 

Spring 

Youghiogheny  River 

SM 

Minnows 

Spring  & Fall 

1 
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\ Area 

Species 

Bait 

lime  of  Year 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

Sinnemahoning  Cr, 
| Driftwood  Br. 

T 

Salmon  eggs,  wet  and 
dry  flies 

Opening  day 
until  mid-June 

Sinnemahoning  Cr, 
First  Fk 

T 

Salmon  eggs,  wet  and 
dry  Hies 

Opening  dav 
until  mid-  June  | 

| Stevenson  Res. 

L.M.  SM 

Crabs,  hellgrammites, 
plastic  worms 

June-Aug. 

West  Cr 

T 

Spinners,  worms,  wet 
and  dry  flies 

Opening  dav 
until  June  TO 

CENTRE  C OUNTY 

Bald  Eagle  Cr 

T 

Bait,  spinners 

April-May 

Black  Moshannon  Cr 

T 

Bait,  spinners 

April-May 

Blanchard  Lk 

Pan 

Twisters,  small  minnow 

sMay 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

Chest  Cr 

T 

Flies,  minnows 

April-July 

Curwensville  Lk 

M 

Minnows,  plugs 

May-Nov. 

Mosquito  Cr 

T 

Worms,  minnows 

April-June 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Kettle  Creek  Lk 

T,  Bui 

Worms,  cheese,  corn 

April-May 

Young  Woman’s  Cr. 
L.  Br. 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

ELK  COUNTY 

Clarion  River  Lk, 
E.  Br. 

M,  LK,  T 

Bait,  lures,  minnows  June  & July  (M) 
April-May  (T)  Sept. -Oct.  (LK,  LM)  | 

Clarion  River 

T 

Bait,  lures 

Mid  April-May 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Little  Pine  Lk 

T 

Bait 

April-Sept. 

\ Loyalsock  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  flies 

April-June 

\ Lycoming  Cr 

T 

Minnows 

April-June 

\ Muncy  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  worms,  flies 

April-June 

V Little  Pine  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  flies 

April-Sept. 

\ Pine  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  flies 

April-June 
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Minnows 


April-Sept. 
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McKEAN  COUNTY 

Allegheny  Res. 

W 

T Live  minnows,  jigs, . 

nitecrawlcrs,  Rapalas 

May  & June  (T) 
Oct.  & Nov.  (W) 
Dec. -Feb.  (Ice) 

Potato  Cr 

T 

Bait 

April-May 

POTTER  COUNTY 

Allegheny  River 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

Kettle  Cr 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

Lyman  Lk 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  cheese 

April-July 

Pine  Ck,  W.  Br 

T 

Bait,  Hies 

April-June 

Southwoods  Br 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

SNYDER  COUNTY 

Middle  Cr 

T 

Bait,  minnows,  spinners  April-June  , 

Penns  Cr 

T 

Bait,  Hies 

April-Sept.  | 

Susquehanna  R 

SM 

. M.  W Spinners,  plugs, 

plastic  worms 

June-Oct  I 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Beechwood  Lk 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  cheese 

April-June 

Long  R 

T 

Bait 

April-June 

Pine  Cr 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

UNION  COUNTY 

Buffalo  Cr 

T 

Bait,  Hies 

April-June 

Penns  Cr 

T 

Flies 

May  & June 

Susquehanna  River 

SM 

, W Spinners,  plugs,  worms 

June-Oct. 

White  Deer  Cr 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

Welcome  to  the  world  of 

Pennsylvania  trout  fishing!  The 
Commonwealth  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  diversity  of  its  fishing 
resources.  From  the  wild  browns  of  its 
world-famous  limestoners  to  the  crystal 
clear  waters  of  mountain  native  brook 
trout  streams,  Pennsylvania  has  it  all 
and  more! 

Through  its  new  management  plan 
Operation  FUTURE  (Fisheries 
Utilization  Through  User  and  Resource 
Evaluation) - the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  embarked  on  a new  era 
of  enlightened  resource  management.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  state’s  history; 
stocking  allocations,  seasons  and  creel 
limits,  and  special  regulations  can  be 
developed  based  on  solid  scientific  data 
rather  than  speculation.  Since  1978 
Commission  biologists  have  been 
gathering  large  amounts  of  information 
about  the  state’s  aquatic  resources.  That 
data  is  now  the  backbone  of  Operation 
FUTURE. 

While  Operation  FUTU  RE  means  far 
more  than  just  trout,  the  Commission’s 
stocking  program  is  probably  its  most 
visible  activity.  Each  year.  Commission 
hatcheries  produce  nearly  five  million 
legal-sized  trout  that  are  distributed  to 
Commonwealth  streams  and  lakes, 
providing  countless  hours  of  enjoyment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Keystone 
State  anglers.  T his  publication  provides  a 
wide  variety  of  information  about  the 
Commission’s  management  program  and 
about  fishing  in  general.  It  is  hoped  that 
Commonwealth  anglers  will  find  it  a 
valuable  tool  in  pursuit  of  the  wily 
members  of  the  salmonid  family. 

BOATING 


Pennsylvania  excels  in  providing 
opportunities  for  boating  recreation. 

From  wilderness  canoeing  and  deep- 
water boating  on  Fake  Erie  to  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  whatever  your 
boating  pleasure  Pennsylvania  has  it. 

BOAT  REGISTRATION 


Present  Pennsylvania  law  requires  only 
that  motorboats  be  registered.  This 
includes  boats  equipped  with  electric 
motors  and  sailboats  with  auxiliary 
engines.  Other  craft  without  mechanical 
power  may  be  registered  at  the  owner’s 
option.  Out-of-state  boaters  need  not 
register  their  boats  if  they  are  already 
registered  in  another  state.  However,  if 
your  boat  is  waterborne  in  Pennsylvania 
more  times  than  it  is  on  waters  of 
another  state,  you  MUST  register  your 
boat  in  Pennsylvania  regardless  of  where 
you  live. 


There  are  over  260  boat  registration 
issuing  agents  in  the  Commonwealth. 
They  include  most  county  treasurers  and 
many  marine  dealers  and  sporting  goods 
stores.  Any  new  boat  or  any  boat  not 
previously  registered  in  the  owner’s  name 
may  be  registered  through  any  of  the 
issuing  agents  and  used  immediately.  A 
temporary  certificate  and  two  validation 
stickers  (“T”  stickers)  will  be  issued  and 
remain  valid  for  a period  of  60  days  until 
a permanent  registration  and  two  annual 
validation  stickers  are  issued  from 
Harrisburg.  Registrations  may  also  be 
obtained  by  forwarding  the  proper  forms 
and  fees  to: 

Boat  Registration  Division 
Pennsylvania  Kish  Commission 
Box  1852 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1852 


REGISTRATION  YEAR 
APRIL  1 - MARCH  31 


Shortly  after  you  register  a boat  you  will 
receive  in  the  mail  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  self-teaching  course, 
“Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating.”  Read  it 
enjoy  it  and  have  a happy  and  safe 
boating  excursion. 

For  additional  information  on  safety, 
rules,  regulations  and  boating  education 
programs,  contact  any  Commission 
regional  law  enforcement  office 
or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone: 
(717) 787-7684. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES  & FISH 
CULTURAL  STATIONS 

Fish  Commission  regional  offices  and 
fish  cultural  stations  can  help  make  your 
fishing  trip  a success.  In  addition  to 
license  information,  tips  on  hotspots, 
stocking,  accommodations  and  special 
events  can  be  obtained  from 
knowledgeable  personnel  at  each  office. 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 


NORTHWEST  REGION 

P.O.  Box  349 
Franklin,  PA  16323 
Ph.  814-437-5774 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

R.D.  #2.  Box  39 
Somerset.  PA  15501 
Ph.  814-445-8974 


NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

Box  688 

Lock  Haven.  PA  17745 
Ph.  717-748-5396 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

R.D.  3.  Box  109 
Mifflintown.  PA  17059 
Ph.  717-436-21 17 


NORTHEAST  REGION 

Box  88 

Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 
Ph.  717-477-5717 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Box  6 

Elm,  PA  17521 
Ph.  717-626-0228 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 


HUNTSDALE*f 

R.D.  #5,  Carlisle 
Cumberland  County 

REYNOLDSDALE* 

New  Paris 
Bedford  County 

OSWAYO 

R.D.  #2.  Coudersport 
Potter  County 
BENNER  SPRING  RESEARCH  STATION 
R.D.  #1,  Bellefonte 
Centre  County 

*lncludes  formal  visitor’s  center.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  stations  from  8:00  a.m. 

daily.  Groups  should  make  advance  arrangements, 
t Fishing  licenses  available. 


BELLEFONTE 

R.D.  tt 4,  Bellefonte 
Centre  County 
BIG  SPRING 
R.D.  #4,  Newville 
Cumberland  County 

CORRY 

Corry 

Erie  County 


PLEASANT  GAP*f 

R.D.  #1,  Bellefonte 
Center  County 
PLEASANT  MOUNT 
Pleasant  Mount 
Wayne  County 
LINESVILLE*t 
Linesville 
Crawford  County 


TIONESTA 

Tionesta 
Forest  County 

UNION  CITY 

Corry 

Erie  County 
FAIRVIEW 
Fairview 
Erie  County 


to  5:00  p.m. 


PENNS  YL  VANIA ’S 
APPROVED  TROUT 
WA TERS 


Streams,  lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs  stocked  with  federal  fish,  most 
of  which  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  are  not  included  in  this  publication.  For  information  concerning 
those  bodies  of  water  within  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  contact: 
Allegheny  National  Forest 
P.O.  Box'  847 
Warren,  PA  16365 


The  following  streams,  lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs  are 
officially  classified  as  “approved  trout  waters”  and  are 
stocked  with  legal-sized  trout  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Under  Operation  FUTURE,  the  Commis- 
sion’s new  management  plan,  most  stocking  rates  for 
individual  bodies  of  water  will  be  adjusted  in  1983.  Those 
waterways  receiving  increased  allocations  this  year  are 
designated  by  bold  type. 


ADAMS  COUNTY 

Antietam  Cr..  E.  Br. 
Carbaugh  Run 

Conewago  Cr. 
Conococheague  Cr. 

Latimore  Cr. 

Marsh  Cr. 

Marsh  Cr.,  Little 
Middle  Cr. 

Opossum  Cr. 

Toms  Cr. 

Waynesboro  Res. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Bull  Cr. 

Deer  Cr. 

Deer  Lks. 

Flaugherty  R. 

Jacks  R. 

Long  R. 

North  Park  Lk. 

Pine  Cr. 

Sewickley  Cr..  Big 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Buffalo  Cr. 

Cherry  R. 

Cornplanter  R. 

Glade  R. 

Huling  R. 

Patterson  Cr. 

Pine  Cr..  N.  Fk. 

Pine  Cr..  S.  Fk. 

Pine  Cr.,  S.  Fk.,  N.  Br. 

Plum  Cr. 

Scrubgrass  Cr. 


BEAVER  COUNTY 

Beaver  R.  Little,  N.  Fk. 

Brady  Run,  S.  Br. 

Brady  Run  Lk. 

Brush  Cr. 

Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Lower 
Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Lpper 
Mill  Cr. 

Raccoon  Lk. 

Sewickley  Cr.,  Big,  N.Fk. 
Traverse  Cr.  Big 


BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Beaver  Cr. 

Beaver  Run  R&G  Club  Dam 
Beaverdam  Cr. 

Bobs  Cr. 

Clear  Cr. 

Cove  Cr. 

Evitts  Cr. 

Flintstone  Cr. 

Gladdens  R. 

Imlertown  R. 

Juniata  River,  Raystown  Br. 
Koon  Lk. 

Maple  R. 

Potter  Cr. 

Sherman  Valley  R. 

Shobers  R. 

Three  Springs  Cr. 

Town  Cr. 

Wills  Cr. 

Wills  Cr.,  Little 
Yellow  Cr. 


BERKS  COUNTY 

Allegheny  Cr. 

Angelica  Lk. 

Antietam  Cr. 

Antietam  Lk. 

Furnace  Cr. 

Hay  Cr. 

Lehigh  Cr..  Little 
Maiden  Cr. 

Manatawney  Cr. 

Mill  Cr. 

Mill  Cr..  trib.  to  Sacony  Cr. 
Mill  Cr..  trib.  to  Schuylkill  R 

Moslem  Cr. 

Northkill  Cr. 

Ontelaunee  Cr. 

Perkiomen  Cr.,  N.W.  Br. 

Pine  Cr. 

Sacony  Cr. 

Scotts  Run  Lk. 

Spring  Cr. 

Swamp  Cr. 

Swatara  Cr.,  Little 
Tulpehocken  Cr. 

Unnamed  trib.  to  Maiden  Cr. 
Wyomissing  Cr. 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

Bald  Eagle  Cr. 

Beaverdam  Cr. 

Bells  Gap  R. 

Blair  Gap  R. 

Bob’s  Creek 

Camp  Anderson  Pond 

Canoe  Cr. 

Canoe  Lk. 

Clover  Cr. 

Juniata  River,  Frankstown  Br. 
Piney  Cr. 

Poplar  R. 

Poplar  Run,  South 

Riggles  Gap  R. 

Smoky  R&G  Club  Pond 

Van  Scovoc  R. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Foster  Br. 

Millstone  Cr. 

Mountain  Lk. 

Schrader  Cr. 

Schrader  Cr.,  Little 
Seeley  Cr. 

South  Cr. 

Sugar  Cr. 

Sunfish  Pond 
Towanda  Cr. 

Towanda  Cr.,  S.  Br. 

Tuscarora  Cr. 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

Delaware  Canal 
Lahaska  Cr. 

Lake  I.uxenbourg 
Levittown  Lk. 

Mill  Cr. 

Tohickon  Cr. 

Unami  Cr. 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

Bear  Cr. 

Buffalo  R..  Little 
Connoquenessing  Cr..  L.ittle 
Glade  Run  Lk. 

Harbor  Acres  Lk. 

Lake  No.  5,  GL  No.  95 
Me  Murray  R 
Silver  Cr.' 

Slippery  Rock  Cr. 

Slippery  Rock  Cr..  N.  Br. 
Thorn  Cr. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Beaverdam  R. 

Bender  R 


Bens  Cr 

Blacklick  Cr..  N.  Br 
Chest  Cr. 

Conemaugh  River,  Little.  N.  Br 
Conemaugh  River.  Little.  S.  Fk 
Duman  Dam 
Elton  Spts.  Dam 

Hickston  R. 

Howells  R. 

Killbuck  R. 

Killbuck  R..  Little 
Lake  Rowena 
Laurel  R..  Big 

Laurel.  R. 

Laurel  Lick  R. 

Noel’s  Cr. 

Paint  Cr..  Little 

Slatelick  R 
Stewart  R. 


CAMERON  COUNTY 

Brooks  R. 

Clear  Cr. 

Elk  Fk. 

Hicks  R.,  E.  Br. 

Hicks  R„  W.  Br. 

Jerry  R.,  Upper 
Mix  R. 

North  Cr. 

Sinnemahoning  Cr.,  Driftwood  Br. 
Sinnemahoning  Cr.,  First  Fk. 
Sinnemahoning-Portage  Cr. 
Stevenson  Res. 

West  Cr. 

Wykoff  R 


CARBON  COUNTY 

Aquashicola  Cr. 

Bear  Cr..  Big 
Buckwa  Cr 
Drakes  Cr 
Fourth  R. 

Hickory  R 
Hickory  Run  Dam 
H unter  Cr. 

Jeans  R 
l.ehigh  ( anal 
I eslie  R 
Li/zard  Cr. 

Mahoning  Cr. 

Mauch  Chunk  Cr. 

Mauch  Chunk  Lk. 

Mud  Cr. 

Pohopoco  Cr. 

Sand  Spring  R 
Stony  Cr. 

Tobyhanna  Cr. 

Tresckow  Dam 


PERRY  COUNTY 

Bixler  R. 

Buffalo  Cr. 

Buffalo  C'r.,  Little 
Buffalo  Lake,  Little 
Bull  R. 

Fishing  Cr. 

Fowler  Hollow  R. 
Juniata  Cr.,  Little 
Laurel  R. 

McCabe  R. 

Montour  Cr. 

Panther  Cr. 

Raccoon  Cr. 

Sheaffer  R. 

Sherman  Cr. 

Shultz  Cr. 


PHILADELPHIA 

COUNTY 

Wissahickon  Cr. 


PIKE  COUNTY 

Bushkill  Cr..  Little 
Decker  Brook 
Fairview  Lk. 

Lackawaxen  River 
Middle  Branch  Cr. 

Mill  Brook 
Saw  Cr. 

Sawkill  Cr. 

Shohola  Cr. 


POTTER  COUNTY 

Allegheny  River 
Bailey  R. 

Big  Moores  R. 

Cowanesque  River 
Cowley  R.,  E.  Br. 

Cowley  R.,  W.  Br. 

Dingman  R 
Elevenmile  Cr. 

Fishing  Cr 
Fishing  Cr..  E.  Br 
Fishing  Cr.,  W.  Br. 

Freeman  R. 

Genesee  River 
Genesee  River,  Middle  Br 
Genesee  River,  W.  Br 
Germania  Br. 

Kettle  Cr. 

Kettle  C’r.,  Little 
Ludington  R 
Lyman  Lk. 

Lyman  R 
Oswayo  Cr. 

Oswayo  Cr.,  S.  Br. 

Pine  Cr. 

Pine  Cr.,  W.  Br. 

Reed  R. 

Sinnemahoning  Cr.,  E.  Fk. 
Sinnemahoning  Cr.,  First  Fk. 
Sartwell  Cr 
South  Woods  Br. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Bear  Cr. 

Beaver  Cr. 

Catawissa  Cr..  Little 
Cold  R. 

Deep  C'r. 

Lizard  Cr. 

Locust  Cr. 

Locust  Lk. 

Mahanoy  Cr.,  Little 
Mahantango  Cr. 

Neifert  Cr.  Flood  Con.  Res. 

Pine  Cr. 

Pine  C'r.,  trib.  Schuylkill  R.  Lt. 
Pine  Cr.,  trib.  Schuylkill  R. 
Pumping  Station  Dam 
Rabbit  Run  Res. 


Schuylkill  River  Little 
Swatara  Cr.,  Lower,  Little 
Swatara  C'r.,  Upper,  Little 
Whipoorwill  Dam 


SNYDER  COUNTY 

Kern  R. 

Mahantango  Cr.,  N.  Br. 

Mahantango,  C'r.,  W.  Br. 
Middle  Cr. 

Middle  Cr.,  N.  Br. 

Middle  Cr..  S.  Br. 

Swift  R. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Allen  Cr. 

Beaverdam  R 
Beaverdam  Cr. 

Bens  Cr. 

Bens  Cr.,  S.  Fk. 

Blue  Hole  Cr. 

Breastwork  R. 

Brush  C'r. 

Casselman  River 
Clear  R. 

Clear  Shade  Cr. 

Cub  R. 

Elk  Lick  Cr. 

Fall  Cr. 

Flaugherty  Cr. 

Glade  R. 

Gladdens  R. 

Jones  Mill  R. 

Juniata  River,  Raystown  Br. 

Kimberly  R. 

Kooser  L. 

Kooser  R. 

Laurel  Hill  Cr. 

Laurel  Hill  Lk. 

Laurel  R. 

McC'lintock  R. 

Middle  Cr. 

Miller  R. 

Piney  C'r.,  Big 
Piney  Cr..  Little 
Piney  R. 

Sandy  R. 

Shafer  R. 

Shaffers  R. 

Stony  C'r. 

Tub  Mill  R. 

Whites  Cr. 

Wills  Cr. 

Youghiogheny  River 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Black  Cr. 

Double  R. 

Elk  Cr. 

Fishing  C'r.,  E.  Br. 

Fishing  Cr.,  W.  Br. 

Hoagland  Br. 

Hunters  Lk 
Kings  C'r. 

Lick  Cr. 

I.oyalsock  C’r. 

Loyalsock  C'r.,  Little 
Muncy  Cr. 

Mehoopany  Cr..  N.  Fk. 

Pole  Bridge  R. 

Rock  R. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

Canawacta  Cr.,  S.  Br 

Fall  Brook 

Gaylord  Cr. 

Gibson  Cr. 

Lackawanna  River 
Lackawanna  River,  W.  Br. 

Martin  Cr. 

Meshoppen  Cr. 

Meshoppen  C'r.,  W.  Br. 
Nine  Partners  Cr. 


Quaker  Lk. 

Salt  Lick  Cr. 

Silver  Cr. 

Snake  C'r. 

Starrucca  Cr. 

Tingley  Lk. 

Tunkhannock  Cr. 
Tunkhannock  C'r.,  E.  Br. 
Wyalusing  Cr.,  E.  Br. 
Wyalusing  C'r.,  Middle  Br. 
Wyalusing  Cr.,  N.  Br. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Asaph  R. 

Asaph  R . Lf.  Br. 

Bailey  Cr. 

Beech  wood  Lk. 

Blacks  Cr. 

Cowanesque  River 
Kettle  Cr. 

Lake  Hamilton 
Long  R.,  trib.  Pine  Cr. 
Marsh  Cr. 

Mill  Cr. 

Mill  Cr.,  W. 

Pine  Cr. 

Roaring  Run 
Stony  Fk. 

Stony  Fk.,  E.  Br. 

Tioga  River 

UNION  COUNTY 

Bear  R. 

Buffalo  Cr. 

Buffalo  Cr.,  N.  Br. 

Buffalo  Cr.,  Little 
Halfway  Lk. 

Laurel  R 
Penns  Cr. 

Rapid  R. 

Spring  Cr. 

Spruce  R 
Weikert  R. 

White  Deer  Cr. 


VENANGO  COUNTY 

Hemlock  Cr. 

Horse  C'r. 

Justus  l.k 
Mill  Cr. 

Oil  Cr. 

Pine  R. 

Pithole  C'r. 

Pithole  C'r.,  W. 

Prather  Cr. 

Sandy  C’r.,  Little 
Scrubgrass  C'r.,  Little 
Sugar  Cr. 

Sugar  C'r.,  E.  Br. 

Sugar  C’r.,  Little 
Two  Mile  R.,  Lower 
Two  Mile  R.,  tipper 


WARREN  COUNTY 

Akeley  R. 

Blue  Eye  R. 

Brokenstraw  Cr. 

Brokenstraw  Cr.,  Little 
Caldwell  Cr.,  W.  Br. 
Chapman  Lake 
Coffee  Cr. 

Hemlock  R. 

Hickory  Cr.,  W. 

Jackson  R. 

Perry  McGee  R. 

Pine  Cr. 

Reynolds  R. 

Spring  C’r. 

Spring  Cr.,  E.  Br. 
Thompson  R. 

Tidioute  Cr. 

Tionesta  C'r.,  W.  Br. 
Whitney  R 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Aunt  Clara  Fk. 

Bentleyville  Dam 
C'anonsburg  Lk. 

Chartiers  Cr.,  Little 
Dutch  Fork  Cr. 

Dutch  Fork  Lk. 

Enlow  Fk. 

Kings  Cr. 

Millers  R. 

Mingo  Cr. 

Pike  R. 

Templeton  Fk. 

Tenmile  Cr. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Butternut  Cr. 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 
Dvberry  Cr. 

Dyberry  C'r.,  E.  Br. 
Dyberry  Cr.,  W.  Br. 
Equinunk  Cr. 

Equinunk  Cr.,  Little 
Holberts  Cr. 

Hollister  Cr. 

Lackawaxen  River 
Lackawaxen  River,  W.  Br. 
Long  Pond 
Rose  Pond  Brook 
Shehawken  Cr. 

Upper  Woods  Pond 
Van  Auken  Cr. 
Wallenpaupack  Cr.,  W.  Br. 


WESTMORELAND 

COUNTY 

Donegal  Lk. 

Fourmile  R. 

Hannas  R 
Hendricks  Cr. 

Indian  Cr. 

Jacobs  Cr. 

Keystone  Lk. 

Linn  R. 

Loyalhanna  Cr. 

Mill  Cr. 

Roaring  R. 

Sewickley  Cr.,  Little 
Shannon  R 
Tubmill  Cr. 

Twin  Lake,  Lower 
Twin  Lake,  Upper 


WYOMING  COUNTY 

Bowman  Cr. 

Carey  Lk. 

Horton  Cr. 

Lake  Winola 
Meshoppen  Cr. 

Mehoopany  Cr. 

Oxbow  Lk. 

Tunkhannock  Cr.,  S.  Br. 


YORK  COUNTY 

Bald  Eagle  Cr. 

Beaver  Cr. 

Blymire  Hollow  R. 
Codorus  Cr. 

Codorus  Cr.,  E.  Br. 
Fishing  Cr. 

Furnace  R 

Haldeman  Pond  No.  I 
Haldeman  Pond  No.  2 
Muddy  Cr. 

Muddy  Cr.,  N.  Br. 
Muddy  Cr.,  S.  Br. 
Oakland  R 
Otter  Cr. 

Sawmill  R. 

Sheppard  Myers  Lk. 
Toms  R. 

Wallace  R 


YOUR  FISHING  LICENSE 


Almost  everyone  16  years  of  age  or 
older  must  possess  a current  license, 
signed  in  ink,  in  order  to  fish  in 
Pennsylvania.  Free  licenses  may  be  issued 
to  residents  who  are  disabled  war 
veterans  and  to  the  patients  of  certain 
state  and  county  hospitals. 

Licenses  (resident  and  nonresident) 
may  be  purchased  at: 

• Fish  Commission  regional  offices 

• County  treasurers 

• Some  Fish  Commission  hatcheries 

• Over  1,700  license  issuing  agents 
Out-of-state  anglers  wishing  to 

purchase  licenses  by  mail  may  obtain 
application  forms  by  contacting: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
License  Section 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


HOTSPOTS 


Contained  in  this  publication  is  hotspot 
information  (location,  species,  bait,  time 
of  year)  for  each  region.  The  hotspots 
mentioned  in  no  way  comprise  the  only 
outstanding  fishing  spots  in  each  county. 
Space  limitations  restricted  the  number 
that  could  be  published. 

The  selection  of  hotspots  was  based 
on  each  location’s  historical  success, 
ability  to  absorb  pressure,  and  number  of 
trout  stocked.  Warmwater  areas  were 
listed  only  when  a particular  county’s 
trout  fishing  was  limited  or  when  they 
represented  an  exceptional  fishing 
resource. 

Additional  information  about  where  to 
go  may  be  obtained  from  a number  of 
sources.  Some  of  them  include: 

• Fish  Commission  regional  offices 

• Bait  and  tackle  shops 

Bait  and  tackle  shops  are  a great 
source  of  local  information.  In 
addition,  over  1,700  act  as 
licensing  agents. 

• Waterways  Patrolmen 

These  Fish  Commission  law 
enforcement  personnel  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  on  the 
water  and  are  an  excellent  source 
of  up-to-date  information.  Their 
names  and  numbers  can  be  found 
in  the  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations,  available  from 
licensing  agents  and  any  Fish 
Commission  office. 

CAMPING  AND  HIKING 


The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  State 
Parks  administers  1 13  areas  that  provide 
various  types  of  recreational  facilities  and 
opportunities.  Over  35,000  acres  of  fresh- 


SPECIAI,  REGULATION  AREAS 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
long  realized  that  there  are  as  many  types 
of  anglers  as  there  are  species  of  fish.  And 
while  the  Commission  stocks  nearly  5 
million  legal-sized  trout  each  year  as  part 
of  its  put-and-take  fishery,  it  also  strives  to 
provide  a different  kind  of  experience  for 
the  angler  who  prefers  the  quality  to  the 
quantity  creeled.  Special  regulations  that 
aid  in  producing  highly  aesthetic  fisheries 
include: 


Trophy  Trout 

These  exceptional  wild  trout  waters 
permit  angling  with  flies  and  artificial  lures 
and  the  daily  creeling  of  two  trout  of  14 
inches  or  larger. 


Fly-Fishing-Only 

This  program  pro\  ides  for  the  creeling  of 
three  trout  per  day,  nine  inches  or  larger 
from  designated  waters. 

Catch-and-  Release 

This  program  provides  for  the  angling 
over  large  numbers  of  good-sized  fish  by 
restricting  the  angling  methods  to  barb- 
less artificial  flies  and  streamers  in  a no-kill 
situation. 

Catch-and-Release  Artificial  Lures 

This  program  is  similar  to  catch-and- 
release  except  it  allows  the  use  of  barbless 
artificial  lures  and  spinning  gear. 

Delayed  Harvest 

The  delayed  harvest  program  is  designed 
to  provide  a catch-and-release  experience 
on  stocked  trout  during  the  spring,  but 
then  allows  the  harvest  of  three,  nine-inch 
fish  per  day  after  June  15,  as  summer 
weather  raises  water  temperatures. 

Limestone  Springs  Wild  Trout 

Sections  of  three  limestone  streams  fall 
into  this  category.  Located  in  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania,  these  waters  offer  the  trout 
fisherman  a unique  experience.  Fishing  is 
restricted  to  barbless  flies  only.  With  one 
exception  ( Big  Spring  Creek),  no  fish  may 
be  creeled. 


water  lakes  and  many  miles  of  streams 
provide  excellent  warm  and  cold  water 
fishing  in  96  state  parks  and  boating  at  54 
state  parks. 

53  family  campgrounds  provide  over 
7.000  sites.  All  campgrounds  are  open  the 
second  Friday  in  April  and  provide  a 
base  of  operation  for  many  fishermen 
participating  in  the  first  day  of  trout 
season. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  into 
camping,  there  are  147  family  cabins 
located  in  1 1 state  parks  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  cabins  are  also  open 
the  second  Friday  in  April.  Although 
cabins  are  awarded  by  a lottery  for  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  rental  seasons, 
some  vacancies  may  occur  and  are 
awarded  on  a first-come,  first-served  . 
basis.  Interested  persons  must  contact  the 
park  directly. 


HYDROGRAPHIC  MAPS 


Contour  maps  of  a number  of 
Pennsylvania  lakes  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Fish  Commission  by  sending  $4.50 
(includes  shipping)  to  MAPS, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 

Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Areas  currently 
Allegheny  Reservoir 
Beltzville  Lake 
Blue  Marsh  Lake 
Conewago  Lake 
Glendale  Lake 
Lake  Arthur 
Lake  Marburg 


available  include: 
Marsh  Creek  Lake 
Lake  Nockamixon 
Raystown  Lake 
Shenango  River 
Reservoir 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 


SOUTHCENTRAL 


BROWN  TROUT 

The  brown  trout  was  originally 
introduced  into  American  waters  from 
Europe  during  the  late  1800’s.  Browns  can 
tolerate  slightly  warmer  temperatures  than 
brook  trout  and  grow  to  a larger  size.  They 
reproduce  naturally  in  many  of  the  state’s 
streams. 

Anglers  prefer  worms,  minnows,  flies, 
spoons  and  small  spinners  when  fishing  for 
the  elusive  brown  trout. 
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Species Bait Time  of  Year 


ADAMS  COUNTY 

;:wago  Cr 

T 

Flies,  lures,  bait 

April  & May 
Oct..  & Nov. 

;h  Cr 

T 

Flies 

April-June 

;sum  Cr 

T 

Flies 

April-June 

nesboro  Res. 

T 

Minnows,  worms 

Sept. -Nov. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Ion  Lk 

Pan,  M,  LM  Minnows,  mealworms, 
plugs 

April-June 

June-Oct 

ita  R.,  Raystown  BrT 

Minnows,  cheese,  eggs 

April  & May 

i Cr 

T 

Minnows,  cheese,  eggs 

April  & May 

Cr  T Minnows,  worms  April  & May 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


Laurel  Lk 

T 

Worms,  spinners, 
salmon  eggs 

Spring.  Fall, 
W'inter 

Mountain  Cr 

T 

Worms,  salmon  eggs 

Spring 

Opossum  Lk 

T,  Pan,  M.  LMWorms,  lures 

Year  Round 

Susquehanna  River 

SM,  Pan.  M 

Lures  (jigs) 

Spring  & Fall 

Yellow  Breeches  Cr 

T 

Flies,  worms,  eggs 

Spring  & Fall 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Susquehanna  River 

SM,  Cat,  M,  WMinnows,  Rebels,  liver. 

March- May 

crabs 

Oct  & Nov. 

Swatara  Cr 

M,  SM 

Large  lures 

March-April 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Antietam  Cr,  E.  Br 

T 

Worms,  spinners,  flies 

Spring 

BLAIR  COUNTY 


>e  Lk 

T,  Pan,  W,  LMCorn,  cheese,  lures, 
minnows,  jigs,  plugs 

April-June 
(T,  Pan) 
June,  July  & 
Fall  (LM) 

ter  Cr 

T 

Spinners,  flies 

April-June 

1:  Juniata  River 

T 

Flies,  minnows,  bait. 

Spring  & Fall 

spinners 

-< 


Antietam  Cr,  W.  Br 

T 

Worms,  spinners,  flies 

Spring 

Conocoheague  Cr,  W.  BrT 

Worms,  spinners,  flies 

Spring 

Conococheague  Cr 

T 

Worms,  spinners,  flies 

Spring 

Conodoguinet  Cr 

T,  SM 

Worms,  spinners, 
minnows.  Hies,  plugs 

Spring  (T) 
Summer  & Fall 

FULTON  COUNTY 

Aughwick  Cr,  Little 

T 

Worms,  minnows.  Hies 

Spring 

Cove  Cr 

T 

Worms,  minnows,  flies 

Spring 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

T 

Worms,  minnows,  flies 

Spring 

Licking  Cr 

T 

Worms,  minnows,  flies 

Spring 

Tonoloway  Cr,  Little 

T 

Worms,  minnows,  flies  Spring 

HUNGTINTON  COUNTY 

Juniata  River 

SM,  M,  W 

Jigs 

Sept. -Feb. 

Raystown  Lk 

SB,  SM,  M,  WJigs,  lures 

April-June 

Raystown  Lk  Tailrace 

T 

Minnows 

Jan.  & Feb. 

Standing  Stone  Cr 

T 

Bait,  flies 

April-June 

Tuscarora  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-June 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

East  Licking  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  worms 

April-July 

Lost  Cr 

T 

Flies,  minnows 

April-June 

Juniata  River 

SM,  Pan,  M,  WPlugs,  crayfish,  worms. 
J‘gs 

May  & June  <S 
Fall 

Tuscarora  Cr 

SM,  Pan 

Worms,  spinners 

April-June 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Juniata  River 

SM,  W.  Pan 
M 

Hellgrammites,  crayfish. May  & June, 
plugs,  jigs  ’ Sept. -Dec. 

Laurel  Run  Res 

T 

Large  minnows 

April  & May 

Penns  Cr 

T 

Flies,  minnows 

April-June 
Sept  & Oct. 

PERRY  COUNTY 

Juniata  River 

SM.M, Cat, Pan  Minnows,  worms,  plugs, Year  Round 
spinners,  rubber  baits 

Laurel  R 

T 

Minnows,  flies 

April-Nov. 

Sherman  Cr 

T,  SM,  P,  Pan  Worms,  minnows, 

spinners,  rubber  baits 

April-Nov. 

Susquehanna  River 

SM,  Pan,  M, 
Cat 

Minnows,  worms, 
spinners,  plugs. 

Year  Round 

YORK  COUNTY 

Lake  Marburg 

W,N,LM,T 

All  bait  and  lures 

Aug. -June 

Lake  Redman 

LM,M,Pan,N 

Live  bait,  lures 

April-June 
Oct. -Jan. 

Long  Arm  Dam 

Pan,  W 

Live  bait 

April-June 
Oct. -Jan. 

Muddy  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms 

April-June 

— Susquehanna  W,  SM,  Cat 
River 

Minnows,  lures 

Sept. -Nov. 
M arch-June 

% Lake  LM.M.Pan.N 

Williams 
t 

Live  bait,  lures 

April-June 
Oct. -June 

Area 

Species 

Bait 

Time  of  Year 

BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Schrader  Cr 

T 

Flies 

May,  June,  Sept. 

Susquehanna  River, N BrW,  M,  SM 

Live  minnows 

June-Nov. 

Towanda  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-June 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Aquashicola  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-June 

Beltsville  Dam 

Pan,  LM,  M,  WSpinners,  minnows. 

Spring  & Fall 

Lake  Harmony 

LM,  Pan 

Jigs,  plus,  plastic  wormsJune-Oct. 

Mauch  Chunk  Lk 

T,  LM,  Pan,  WSpinners,  plugs,  worms 

June-Oct. 

Pohopoco  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  eggs,  worms 

April-June 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Fishing  Cr 

T 

Flies,  worms,  eggs 

April-July 

Fishing  CR,  Little 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

Roaring  Cr 

T 

Flies,  worms,  eggs 

April-June 

Susquehanna  River, N. BrW  SM,  M 

Minnows,  twisters  , 
Rapalas 

Oct. -Dec. 
May-July 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Chapman  Lk 

T 

Spinners,  corn 

April  & May 

Lackawanna  River 

T 

Minnows,  salmon  eggs.  May  & June 
Sept.  & Oct. 

Lackawanna  St.  Pk.  Lk  LM,  Pan,  M,  WSpinners, plugs, minnows  June-Nov. 

Lehigh  River 

T 

Worms,  minnows,  flies 

May  & June 

Merli  Sarnoski  Lk 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  corn 

April-June 

Roaring  Br 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Harvey  Cr 

T 

Worms,  minnows,  eggs  April-June 

Harveys  Lk 

T,  LM,  LK, 
W,  Pan 

Spinners,  plugs,  worms.  Year  Round  j 

eggs,  spoons,  jigs 

Lehigh  River 

T 

Minnows,  maggots 

April-June,  Oct. 

Mountain  Spring  Lk 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  corn 

April-June 

Nescopeck  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-June 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Broadhead  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  flies 

April-June 

Bushkill  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  flies 

June-Oct. 

Delaware  River 

Shad 

Shad  darts 

April-June 

Tobyhanna  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

Lake  Chillisquaque 

LM 

Spinner  baits,  worms 

June-July 

Montour  Preserve  Lk 

LM,  M,  N, 
Pan,  W 

Pi,  Plugs,  jigs,  minnows, 
spinners 

Year  Round 

Susquehanna  River, N.BrSM 

Rapalas,  minnows  May-July  Oct. -Dec 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Mahantango  Cr 

T,  SM 

Minnows,  worms 

April  & May  (T) 
Aug. -Oct.  (SM) 

Susquehanna  River 

W,  SM 

Minnows,  worms 

Oct. -Nov. 
March-April 

Susquehanna  River, N.BrSM 

Minnows,  worms,  lures  Aug. -Oct. 

PIKE  COUNTY 

Delaware  R 

Shad 

Shad  darts 

April-June  1 

Lackawaxen  River 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

Saw  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Hunters  Lk 

T,  Pan,  I.M 

Jigs,  minnows 

Year  Round 

Loyalsock  Cr 

T 

Flies,  bait 

May  & June 

Mehoopany  Cr,  N.Fk 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  flies 

April-June 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

N.Br.  Susquehanna  R 

SM,  W,  M 

Stone  cats,  tigs, 
minnows,  plugs 

May  & June, 
Sept. -Oct 

Quaker  Lk 

T 

Wet  flies,  corn,  spinnersMay  & June 

Snake  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

Tunkhannock  Cr,  R 

Br  T 

Spinners,  eggs,  worms 

April-June 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Delaware  River 

Shad 

Shad  darts 

May  & June 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

T 

Minnows 

May-July  ' 

Dyberry  Cr,  E.  Br 

T 

Flies,  spinners,  bait 

April-Sept. 

Lackawaxen  River 

T 

Flies,  minnows 

Spring  & Fall 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Bowmans  Cr 

T 

Spinners,  worms,  flies 

April-June  ; 

Lake  Carey 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  minnows 

April-June  & Ice 

Lake  Winola 

T 

Small  minnows 

April-June  & Ice 

Mehoopany  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

Meshoppen  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

I > 


THE AST 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

The  rainbow  trout,  or  steelhead,  as  the 
lake  run  variety  is  known,  is  a native  of  the 
far  western  states.  It  is  more  temperature 
tolerant  than  brook  or  brown  trout  and  is 
considered  the  best  fighter  of  the  three. 

Artificial  flies,  worms,  small  spinners 
and  minnows  are  popular  baits  for 
Keystone  state  anglers. 
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Area 

Species 

Bait 

Time  of  Year 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Antietam  Lk 

T 

Worms,  minnows, 
spinners,  flies 

April-June 
Sept. -Jan. 

Mantawny  Cr 

T 

Worms,  spinners,  flies 

April-J  tine 

Schuylkill  River 

LM,  SM 
M.  W 

Live  bait 
Minnows,  lures 

Oct. -Dec. 
May  & June 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

T 

Worms,  corn,  cheese 

April-June 

Tulpehocken  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  flies 

April-June 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Delaware  Canal 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-June 

Delaware  River 

Shad.  Pan.  SMShad  darts,  minnows, 
spinners 

April  May  (Shad) 
July-Sept. 

Lake  Galena 

LM,  M.  Pan 

Jigs,  twisters,  minnows 

May-Aug. 

Lake  Luxembourg 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  cheese 

April-June  if* 

Levittown  Lk 

T 

Cheese,  corn,  worms 

April-June 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

French  Cr 

T 

Flies,  bait 

April-June 

Marsh  Creek  Lk 

Pan.  P 

Jigs,  twisters,  small 
minnows 

Jan.  & Feb  (P) 
Mar.  & April 

Valley  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

White  Clay  Cr..  E.  Br. 

T 

Eggs,  worms 

April-June 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Crum  Creek  Res. 

SM.  LM.  Pan 

Minnows,  plugs, 
rubber  worms 

Mar. -June 
Sept. -Nov. 

Darby  Cr. 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

Ridley  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  worms,  spinners 

April-June 

Springton  Res. 

SM.  LM.  Pan. 
M.  P 

Minnows,  plugs, 
rubber  worms 

Mar.-J  tine 
Sept. -Nov. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Conowingo  Res. 

SB,  Pan 

Minnows,  plugs,  jigs 

Winter  (SB) 

Mar  -June  (Pan) 

Lake  Aldred 

SM.  W.  Pan 

Jigs,  spinners,  minnows  Spring  & Fall 
(W.  ran) 

Spring,  Summer 

Middle  Cr 

T 

Minnows,  worms,  flies 

April-July 

Muddy  Run  Rec.  Lk 

T 

Eggs,  cheese,  worms 

April-June 

Susquehanna  River 

SM,  W.  M.  CatMinnows,  worms, 
plugs,  twisters 

Mar. -June 
Oct. -Dec. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Memorial  Lk 

Pan 

Small  jigs,  live  minnowsApril  & May 

Rexmont  Dams 

T 

Cheese,  worms,  eggs 

April-June 

Stovers  Dam 

T 

Cheese,  worms,  salmon 
eggs,  spinners 

April  & May  ;Vj 
Dec. -Feb.  / 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Iordan  Cr 

T 

Eggs,  spinners,  worms 

aii  " 

April-June 

Leaser  Lk 

T.  Pan,  W. 
LM.  P 

Spinners,  plugs,  worms,  April-.lune  (T)  ,i 
minnows  Dec  &. Ian.  ( W,P) 

May  & June 
( Pan ) 

Lehigh  Cr.  Little 

T 

Spinners,  minnows, 
flies 

April-June 

Fall 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


Loch  Alsh  Res. 

T.  Pan 

Jigs,  spinners, 
minnows,  worms 

April,  .l.une. 
Sept.,  Nov. 

Schuylkill  River 

SM,  LM.  M. 
Pan 

Artificial  lures,  worms, 
minnows 

April.  June 
Sept.,  Nov. 

Skippack  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  minnows 

April-June 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Bushkill  Cr 

T 

Flies,  Bait 

May  & June 

Hokendauqua  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-.lune 

Martins  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-June 

Saucon  Cr 

T 

Worms,  eggs,  spinners 

April-.lune 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Schuylkill  River 

Pan.  Cat.  M 

Minnows.  Mr.  Twisters, April&May(Pan) 
plugs,  worms  Fall  (Cat.  M) 

Wissahickon  Cr 

T 

Spinners,  minnows 

April-.lune 
Sept.  & Oct. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Deep  Cr 

T 

Worms,  minnows 

April  & May 

Locust  Lk 

T 

Minnows,  flies 

April&  Mav 
Nov. -Feb. 

Mahantango  Cr 

T 

Worms,  minnows 

April  & May 

Swatara  Cr.  Upper 

T 

Worms,  minnows 

April  & May 

Sweet  Arrow  Lk 

Pan.  LM 

Worms,  twisters,  Spr 

ing.  Summer.  Fall 

Tuscarora  Lk 

Pan.  I M 

Worms, plugs,  minnows 

Year  Round 
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LAKE  TROUT 


The  lake  trout  is  found  only  in 
Pennsylvania’s  deepest  and  coldest  lakes. 
A close  relative  of  the  brook  trout,  lake 
trout  inhabit  deep,  cold  waters  during  the 
summer  months,  but  migrate  to  the 
shallows  during  the  late  fall  and  winter. 
Although  once  abundant  in  Lake  Erie,  lake 
trout  are  now  a part  of  a major 
reintroduction  effort  in  that  lake. 

Downrigger  trolling  techniques 
are  a must  for  the  summer 
months,  while  spoons  and  plugs 
S \ can  be  cast  or  trolled  in  open 
^ water  during  cooler  weather. 
Ice  anglers  prefer  tip-ups 
with  minnows. 
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PALOMINO  TROUT 

This  brightly  colored,  hybrid  trout  is  a 
cross  between  a West  Virginia  golden  trout 
and  the  rainbow.  Although  not  a product 
of  natural  reproduction,  the  hatchery  bred 
and  reared  palomino  is  extremely  popular 
with  Keystone  State  anglers. 

Favorite  baits  are  worms,  spinners  and 
wet  flies. 


j 

ie  Kokanee  is  a landlocked  form  of  the 
eye  or  red  salmon  and  can  be  found  in 
a couple  of  Pennsylvania’s  deepest, 
:st  lakes.  The  kokanee,  silver  in  color 
nost  its  life  cycle,  turns  a brilliant  red 
ng  the  spawning  season.  Although 
11  in  size,  7 to  15  inches,  it  is  highly 
Id  as  a food  fish. 


WHERE  TO  WRITE  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


All  prices  include  postage  and  handling. 


BOATING 

Guide  to  Boating  Access  in 
Pennsylvania  ($1.00) 

List  of  Publications  (free) 

Write:  Bureau  of  Waterways 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673 

FISHING 

Charts  ($1.50  each) 

17"  .v  22"  wall  chans  in  full 
color 

Salamanders , Turtles  . Frogs 

Cold  H ater  Fishes , Snakes 

Pennsylvania  Anglers 
Cookbook  ($3.50) 

Identifying  the  Common 
Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
($.50) 

Pennsylvania  Salmon  Fishing 
( Free) 

Write:  Publications  Section 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Com  mission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673 

FISHING  AREAS 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

Kinzua  Dam 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers 
Box  983 

Warren,  PA  16365 
Phone:  (814)  726-0661 
Lake  and  Recreational 
Information:  (8  14) 
726-0164 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

P.O.  Box  847 
Warren,  PA  16365 
Phone:  (814) 723-5150 

Bradford,  Sullivan, 

Susquehanna  & Wyoming 

Counties 

Endless  Mountains 
Association 
Wyoming  County 
Courthouse 

Tunkhannock,  PA  18657 
Phone:  (717)  836-3200, 
Ext.  128 


Lake  Erie 

Erie  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
1006  State  Street 
Erie,  PA  1 650 1 
Phone:  (814)  454-7191 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 

Pennsylvania  Power  & 
Light  Company 
Box  122 

Hawley,  PA  18428-0122 
Phone:  (717)  226-3702 

Pocono  Mountains 

Pocono  Mountains 
Vacation  Bureau 
1004  Main  Street 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 
Phone:  (717)  421-5791 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  County  TP  A 
508  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  PA  16652 
Phone: (814) 643-3577 

Somerset  and  Westmoreland 
Counties 

Laurel  Highlands,  Inc. 
Town  Hall  1 20  E.  Main  Street 
Ligonier,  PA  1 5658 
Phone:  412-238-5661 

MAPS 

Hydrographic  Maps  ($4.50) 

Maps  of  lakes  that  show  “struc- 
ture ” (depths,  bottom 
contours,  dropoff s,  etc.). 

Areas  currently  available 
include:  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
Beltzville  Lake,  Blue  Marsh 
Lake,  Conewago  Lake. 
Glendale  Lake,  Lake  Arthur, 
Lake  Marburg,  Marsh  Creek 
Lake,  Lake  Nockamixon, 
Raystown  Lake,  Shenango 
River  Reservoir,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  Maps  can  be 
obtained  from: 

Anglers’  Maps 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673 

Pennsylvania  Stream  Map 
($1.50) 

34  x 56-inch  map  showing  all 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes  in  the 


Commonwealth.  It  also  shows 
the  locations  of  villages,  towns 
and  cities,  but  does  not  show 
roads  or  highways. 

Write:  MAPS 

P.O.  Box  6000 
University  Park,  PA 
16802 

Topographic  Maps 

Indexes  indicating  the  area 
covered  by  each  quadrangle 
map.  its  name,  scale,  year  of 
survey,  and  address  of  local 
map  dealers  and  federal  map 
distribution  centers  may  he 
obtained  by  writing: 

Write:  Eastern  Regional  Map 
Distribution  Center 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
1200  Eads  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

PennDOT  Maps 

Type  3 County  General 
Highway  Maps  are  18"  x 24", 
black-and-white  maps  showing 
state  highways  with  legislative 
route  numbers,  city,  borough 
and  township  boundaries, 
major  drainage  features, 
railroads,  etc.  Write  for 
availability  and  price  to: 

PA  Dept,  of  Transpor- 
tation Publications 
Sales  Store 
P.O.  Box  134 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
Telephone:  (717) 
787-6746 

PERIODICALS 

Pennsylvania  Angler  ($5 — 1 

y) 

The  Commonwealth's  official 
fishing  ami  boating  magazine. 

Write:  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673 

Pennsylvania  League  of 

Angling  Youth  ($2—1  yr.) 

Educational  program  designed 
for  youngsters  9-13  years  of 
age.  Members  receive  a 
colorful  jacket  patch,  assorted 
angling  and  boating 
publications,  access  to  Pl.A  Y 
correspondence  center, 
quarterly  newsletter. 


Write:  PLAY 

Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673 

OUTDOOR 
RECREATION  AND 
CAMPING 

Family  Camping  - 

Reservation  System  (free) 
Family  Cabins  (free) 

A Guide  to  Special  Places  in 
Pennsylvania  State  Parks 
(free) 

Pennsylvania  Recreational 
Guide  (free) 

Pennsylvania  Trail  Guide 
(free) 

Pennsylvania  Scenic  Rivers 
Program  (free) 

Write:  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
P.O.  Box  1467 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Pennsylvania  Campground 
Guide  (free) 

Over  500  campgrounds  in 
Pennsylvania  listed  by  region 
with  facilities,  addresses, 
directions  and  contact 
telephone  numbers. 

Write:  Bureau  of  Travel 
Development 
Dept.  SNA 
416  Forum  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

VACATION 

Travel  Information 

Write:  Bureau  of  Travel 
Development 
416  Forum  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Motels-Lodging 

Write:  Pennsylvania  Travel 
Council 

5403  Carlisle  Pike 
Mechanicsburg,  PA 
17055 


Why  Small- 

Diameter 

Monofilament? 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  getting  the  most 
from  your  gear  and  making  the  most  of 
your  tackle  money. 


by  John  D.  Clark 


ww  Tith  specific  equipment 
%/m/for  each  type  of  fishing,  it 

▼ ▼ is  often  difficult  to  choose 
the  right  combination  of  rod,  reel, 
and  line.  Of  the  three,  most  would 
agree  that  line  is  the  most  critical. 

But  all  lines  are  not  created  equal. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  all 
monofilaments  are  alike,  but  the 
differences  are  there.  Is  there  one  best 
line? 

For  the  most  part,  anglers  want 
factual  evidence  when  comparing  one 
product  over  another.  With  fishing 
lines  this  is  still  difficult  because  no 
industry  standards  exist  at  present. 
When  you  pick  up  a spool  of  line 
you’ll  quickly  see  that  a factual 
comparison  is  almost  impossible. 

Here  are  some  key  points  to  consider 
when  making  the  choice. 

Diameter  vs.  pound  test 

In  selecting  line,  look  at  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  line,  not  its  pound 
test.  For  instance,  both  labels  might 
indicate  10-pound  test,  yet  one  has  a 
smaller  average  diameter  than  the 
other.  Choose  the  smaller. 

Another  good  point  is  to  look  for 


the  pound  test  in  terms  of  wet 
strength.  This  is  beneficial  to  know 
because  nylon  monofilament  soaks 
up  about  five  percent  of  its  weight  in 
water  and  its  break  strength 
decreases  10  percent  to  15  percent. 

The  smaller  diameter  lines  mean 
better  casting  performance;  lines  cast 
farther  and  backlash  less.  Also,  the 
thinner  lines  do  not  inhibit  the  action 
of  the  lure,  and  because  they  drag 
less  in  the  water,  they  allow  the  lure 
to  run  deeper.  This  idea  also  means 
you  can  set  the  hook  easier  because 
the  line  of  small  diameter  cuts  better 
through  the  water. 

If  you’ve  ever  had  the  experience 
of  anxiously  preparing  to  fish,  only 
to  find  a real  mess  of  a backlash  on 
your  reel  with  the  first  cast,  then  you 
might  consider  this  next  point. 
Smaller  diameter  lines  also  have  a 
shorter  memory.  After  being  on  the 
reel  for  some  time,  mono  tends  to 
keep  its  curled  position,  and  the 
larger  diameter  line  comes  off  during 
the  cast  with  a defined  curl.  The 
smaller  diameter  lines  tend  to  come 
off  straighter. 


Furthermore,  your  reel's  capacity 
is  greatly  increased  just  by  switching 
to  a line  one-thousandth-of-an-inch 
smaller.  That  just  might  be  the  extra 
advantage  you  need  when  that  big 
one  strikes. 

Visibility 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  thinner 
lines  are  more  difficult  to  see,  not 
only  for  us  but  for  the  fish  as  well.  ! 
Add  fluorescence  to  the  line  color 
and  the  visibility,  especially 
underwater,  increases.  In  most  cases, 
fishermen  depend  on  the  sense  of 
touch  to  “feel”  the  hit  of  the  lure  or 
bait.  Visibility  of  the  line  above  water 
doesn't  add  much  advantage  and  can 
be  the  reason  the  action  slows  when 
the  water  is  clear.  As  with  lures,  some 
line  colors  are  designed  to  catch 
fishermen  instead  offish. 

Nobody  likes  to  lose  fish  or  lures, 
and  maybe  you  can’t  afford  the 
latest  super-deluxe,  ultra-modern 
outfit.  Yet,  the  proper,  wise  selection 
of  line  goes  a long  way  toward 
making  even  a mediocre  rod  and  reel 
seem  like  the  best.  f™1  J 
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The 

Little 

Green 

Midge 

Larva 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


The  tools  of  the  fly  fisher  are 
many  and  varied.  If  he  is  typical  his 
Hies  range  from  the  tiniest  of  midge 
dries  to  broad-headed  sculpins  of 
gargantuan  proportions.  His  vest 
generally  carries  several  fly  boxes 
generously  stocked  with  favorite 
patterns.  Although  he  is  sometimes 
the  subject  of  scorn  by  his  more 
frugal  friends,  he  can  justify  each  of 
the  hundreds  of  flies  in  his  kit. 

In  contrast,  most  of  us  have  heard 
tales  of  the  legendary  local  who 
fishes  from  early  season  until  late 
with  only  a single  pattern  — usually 
an  Adams  or  a Leadwing  Coachman 

and  catches  more  and  bigger 
trout  than  anyone  else.  I have  tried 
for  years  to  track  down  this  master, 
if  only  to  sample  his  magic  elixir, 
but  I’m  convinced  he  is  a will-o’-the- 
wisp,  a phantom  who  fades  slightly 
into  the  morning  mist. 

Despite  the  meticulous 
thoroughness  with  which  fly 
fishermen  attempt  to  represent  the 
major  trout  foods  in  their  various 
stages  of  development,  midge  larva 
patterns  are  curiously  missing  from 


1.  Clamp  a regular-weight  hook  in  size 
18  to  22  in  the  vise,  and  tie  in  fine,  olive 
pre-waxed  thread  behind  the  eye.  Select  a 
cream  ostrich  herl,  stroke  the  fibers  to 
make  them  stand  out  from  the  rib,  and 
trim  the  fibers  to  about  an  eighth-inch. 
Lay  it  aside  for  later  use. 


2.  Cut  a narrow  strip  from  a 
thin,  cream  latex  sheet.  Tie  in  the 
latex  strip  and  a strand  of  fine, 
kelly  green  floss  or  thread 
underneath  the  shank  behind  the 
eye.  Hold  both  materials  under  the 
shank,  and  wrap  them  over  with 
working  thread,  back  to  the  bend. 
Trim  the  excess  latex  and  floss 
behind  the  eye. 


3.  Tie  in  a strand  of  ostrich  herl 
at  the  bend  with  the  tip  projecting 
behind  the  bend.  Hold  the  long  end 
of  the  herl  out  of  the  way,  and 
wind  your  working  thread  forward, 
half-hitching  it  behind  the  eye. 
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many  kits.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
oversight  because  immature  midges 
constitute  a major  item  in  the  diet  of 
many  fish.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  abundance  of  these  larvae,  few 
freshwater  fish  would  ever  attain 
maturity. 

Fishing  midge  larvae  is  a game  of 
patience,  but  it  can  be  most 
rewarding.  Slow,  flatwater  stretches 
of  trout  streams  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  challenging  for 
the  fly  fisherman,  particularly  with 
dry  flies.  Here  the  trout  may  inspect 
the  floater  at  their  leisure,  seeming 
at  times  to  catalog  every  detail  of 
the  fly  before  sampling  or  rejecting 
it.  Many  frustrated  anglers  have 
sworn  the  trout  were  actually 
counting  the  hackle  barbs!  Fishing  a 
sunken  fly  in  flat  water  is  easier, 
provided  the  angler  does  not  frighten 
his  quarry. 

Midge  larvae  often  rise  from  the 
stream  bottom  in  later  afternoon 
and  suspend  themselves  just  below 
the  surface.  Slow-water  trout 
frequently  cruise  around  their  pools, 
looking  for  just  such  tidbits.  Other 


trout  may  take  positions  hovering  in 
shallow  water,  intercepting  the 
larvae  as  the  slow  current  delivers 
them. 

For  this  fishing  a long  leader 
tapered  to  6X  or  7X  is  a must.  The 
larva  pattern  should  be  cast  softly  in 
the  path  of  the  cruising  trout  and 
twitched  subtly  to  draw  his  attention 
as  he  approaches.  Rarely  will  you  be 
able  to  see  the  tiny  fly  in  the  water, 
but  by  noting  its  point  of  entry  its 
position  may  be  estimated. 

Don't  expect  to  feel  the  trout  take 
or  to  see  the  end  of  the  line  dart 
forward  as  in  conventional  nvmph 
fishing.  Instead,  watch  for  the  trout 
to  tilt  his  head  upwards,  downwards, 
or  to  one  side  while  opening  his 
mouth.  Look  for  the  same  signs  with 
trout  in  stationary  positions.  It's  an 
intriguing  game  that  can  at  times 
yield  a generous  bounty. 

There  are  also  occasions  when 
trout  in  deep  holes  will  root  around 
in  the  bottom  to  dislodge  midge 
larvae.  These  are  times  when  a 
deeply  sunken  artificial  can  be 
productive.  The  telltale  signs  are 


little  puffs  of  mud  rising  from  the 
bottom  and  the  occassional  flash  of 
trout  down  deep. 

In  the  March  1981  Angler  1 
described  the  Pheasant  Tail  Midge 
Larva,  a productive  pattern  of  reddish- 
brown  coloration.  The  companion  of 
this  pattern  is  the  Little  Green  Midge 
Larva.  The  Little  Green  utilizes  a 
different  tying  technique  than  the 
former,  and  the  tw  o patterns  cover  two 
dissimilar  colors  commonly 
encountered  in  midge  larvae.  In  the 
Little  Green  a bright  green  underbody 
is  overlaid  with  semi-translucent 
cream  latex,  w hich  produces  a finished 
body  of  soft  green  coloration  with  a 
three-dimensional  aspect.  The  ribbing 
of  trimmed  ostrich  herl  represents  the 
hairlike  abdominal  appendages  of  the 
natural  and  adds  an  illusion  of  life  in 
flowing  water. 

Tie  the  pattern  in  sizes  18  to  22. 
and  squeeze  down  the  barbs  with 
pliers.  You'lll  find  the  barbless 
hooks  give  better  penetration,  and 
more  importantly,  they  can  be 
dislodged  easily  without  damage  to 
the  trout’s  jaw.  HE} 


4.  Wind  green  floss  (or  thread)  to  form 
the  smooth  underbody,  and  tie  it  off 
behind  the  eye.  Trim  the  excess. 


6.  Wind  the  latex  strip  through 
the  spaces  between  the  turns  of 


herl,  and  tie  it  off  behind  the  e>e. 
Trim  the  excess  latex.  Finally, 
whip-finish  the  thread  at  the  head 
and  apply  lacquer  to  the  head. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


Q:  I have  a small  rowboat.  May  I 
register  it  even  though  I don't  intend 
to  use  a motor  with  it? 

A:  Yes.  Watercraft  may  be 
registered  even  though  they  are  not 
propelled  by  machinery.  Your  boat 
is  more  easily  recovered  if  lost  or 
stolen  when  it  is  registered.  In 
addition,  you  don't  need  a launching 
permit  at  state  park  lakes  to  launch 
your  registered  boat. 

Q:  May  I drink  beer  while 
operating  my  motorboat? 

A:  The  same  cautions  should  be 
taken  when  drinking  and  driving 
whether  in  an  automobile  or 

Deputy  Awarded 
Commendation 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
William  Reese  was  awarded  a Fish 
Commission  commendation  for 
saving  the  life  of  a motorcycle 
accident  victim  in  March  1982. 

Reese  witnessed  the  accident,  and 
removed  the  victim  from  the 
highway.  He  then  controlled  well- 
meaning  but  untrained  bystanders 
and  performed  cardio-pulmonary 


Shad  Fishing 
Tournament 


The  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  are 
sponsoring  the  first  annual 
Beck  Environmental  Shad 
Tournament  on  May  7 and  8.  This 
tournament  combines  a fishing 
contest  with  a litter  cleanup  along 
the  Delaware  River  by  requiring 
each  contestant  to  gather  one  trash 
bag  full  of  riverside  litter  to  enter  his 
shad  in  the  contest. 

The  tournament  will  be  conducted 
with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  and  proceeds 
will  be  used  by  the  Shad  Restoration 
Program  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

For  information,  contact  The 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation  at 
1718  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17102.  The  phone 
number  is  717-233-3939. 


operating  watercraft.  The  Fish  and 
Boat  Code  provides  a penalty  of 
$100  for  any  person  found  guilty  of 
operating  a watercraft  while 
incapable  of  safe  operation  due  to 
consumption  or  use  of  alcohol, 
controlled  substances,  or  both. 

Q:  I’d  like  to  sell  live  bait.  What 
are  some  of  the  rules? 

A:  The  proper  license  is  required 
to  sell  baitfish,  fishbait,  and  other 
live  fish.  All  fish  offered  for  sale 
must  be  artificially  propagated  (an 
exception  is  certain  baitfish  from 
Lake  Erie). 


resuscitation,  which  sustained  the 
victim’s  life  until  medical  help 
arrived. 

Fish  Commission  Executive 
Director  Ralph  W.  Abele,  who 
presented  Deputy  Reese  with  the 
award,  said,  “First  aid  and  CPR  are 
integral  parts  of  every  deputy 
waterways  patrolman’s  training.  This 
exhibition  of  coolness  in  a time  of 
stress  and  the  application  of  the 
training  that  saved  a life  have 
brought  credit  to  the  officer  and  to 
all  the  deputies  and  employees  of  the 
Fish  Commission.” 

The  award  was  presented  in  a 
ceremony  last  February. 


Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Leadership 
Schools 

During  the  summer  of  1983,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  The 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  and  other  conservation 
organizations  will  again  offer  the 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Leader- 
ship Schools.  These  schools  teach 
young  people  the  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources.  The  two-week 
sessions  are  spent  in  the  field  learn- 
ing about  environmental  and 
conservation  problems.  Session  one 
is  June  26  through  July  9;  session 
two  is  July  10  through  July  23;  and 
session  three  is  July  31  through 
August  13. 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  17  and  have  completed  ninth 
grade,  you  are  eligible  to  attend.  For 
more  information,  contact  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Continuing  Education  Office  at  102 
Bourcke  Building,  University  Park, 
PA  16802.  The  phone  number  is 
814-865-3443. 


Angler  Volumes  Available 


A very  limited  number  of  bound 
copies  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Volume  51  (January  1982  through 
December  1982)  is  available.  They 
contain  the  year’s  12  issues  and  are 
hardbound  in  black  with  gold- 
colored  inscription. 

Bound  volumes  are  offered  on  a 
first-come-first-served  basis.  Each  is 
available  for  $20  for  nonsubscribers 
and  $15  for  subscribers. 

Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  send  orders 
to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 
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Tackle  Craft 


C.  Bovd  Pfeiffer,  338  pp.,  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  I Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  100 1 6,  $9.95  paperback. 

A classic  in  art,  music,  and  literature  is  a work  that  exemplifies  certain 
principles  and  thus  becomes  increasingly  valuable  as  time  passes.  In 
addition,  the  beauty  or  usefulness  of  the  work  does  not  diminish.  In  my 
opinion.  Tackle  Craft  is  a classic. 

These  days,  how-to  books  sell  well.  But  of  the  thousands  of  how-to  books 
published,  only  a few  — probably  less  than  two  percent  — are  reprinted, 
and  of  these,  even  fewer  are  reprinted  over  and  over  again,  affording  the 
book  “classic”  status.  Tackle  Craft , first  published  in  1974,  is  in  its  ninth 
printing. 

The  book’s  14  chapters  detail  information  on  tools  and  materials;  making 
spinners;  bucktails  and  jigs;  sinkers;  soft  plastic  lures;  spoons;  wood  and  plastic 
plugs;  fly,  baitcasting,  spinning,  and  saltwater  rods;  and  many  other  topics  of 
tackle  building.  The  book  also  contains  charts,  diagrams,  a glossary,  and  many 
helpful,  appropriate  photographs. 

The  forte  of  the  book  is  its  clear  step-by-step  instructions.  But  some  of  the 
companies  listed  as  suppliers  have  been  out  of  business  for  several  years,  so 
the  drawback  of  the  book  is  that  it  needs  updating. 

Still,  Tackle  Craft  is  excellent  for  those  anglers  who  would  like  to  make 
their  own  fishing  gear.  — Art  Michaels 


Snakebites  and 
Fishermen 

Reports  of  poisonous  snakebites 
are  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  and  deaths 
resulting  from  such  bites  are  very 
rare.  Practically  all  the  deaths 
resulting  from  bites  or  stings  of 
venomous  animals  are  attributable 
to  wasp  and  bee  stings. 

Furthermore,  not  all  poisonous 
snakebites  result  in  venom  injected 
into  the  wound  (envenomation), 
because  a poisonous  snake  can 
withhold  venom,  and  practically  all 
poisonous  snakebites,  including 
those  “dry”  bites,  result  from  close 
contact  with,  or  handling  of, 
poisonous  snakes  during  their 
attempted  capture,  killing,  or 
exhibition.  Although  surviving  a 
snakebite  involving  envenomation  is 
expected  of  the  great  majority  of 
persons,  the  experience  is  painful 
and  must  be  considered  serious. 

Most  people  can  avoid  contact 
with  poisonous  snakes  by  choice  or 
circumstance,  and  thus  avoid 
snakebite.  Persons  who  live,  work. 


fish,  or  hike  in  the  more 
mountainous  terrain  of  the  state  are 
more  likely  to  encounter  poisonous 
snakes,  but  chance  encounters  there, 
even  around  human  dwellings,  are 
infrequent  because  only  a few  snakes 
individually  disperse  each  spring  and 
summer  from  widely  separated  den 
sites. 

Because  our  poisonous  snakes 
often  rest  quietly  or  crawl  away 
when  encountered  they  may 
be  safely  avoided.  Most  children 
have  been  educated  not  to  handle 
unfamiliar  snakes,  so  poisonous 
snakes  may  pose  the  greatest  threat 
to  those  who  deliberately  seek  them 
out.  Poisonous  snakes  encountered 
around  dwellings,  however,  should 
be  removed  or  dispatched  by 
someone  experienced  in  handling 
snakes;  a “clutter-free”  environment 
around  dwellings  discourages  snakes 
and  their  prey,  thus  lessening 
encounters  with  them. 

Although  the  chances  of 
encountering  poisonous  snakes  or 
being  bitten  are  quite  low,  here  are 
some  common-sense  precautions  you 


might  take  in  areas  known  to  be 
frequented  by  poisonous  snakes; 

• Watch  where  you  step  and  where 
you  put  your  hands. 

• Wear  loose  trousers  outside  high 
boots. 

• Don’t  handle  snakes,  alive  or  dead, 
without  knowing  the  difference 
between  the  harmless  and  poisonous 
kinds. 


EPA’s  New  Hotline 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  regional  office  in 
Philadelphia  has  a new  24-hour  toll- 
free  hotline,  which  citizens  can  use 
to  report  incidents  of  illegal 
hazardous  waste  dumping  and  other 
violations  of  environmental  law'.  The 
number  is  1-800-438-2474. 

The  EPA’s  Region  111  office 
covers  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Conservationists  Sue 
to  Protect  404  

Charging  that  the  Administration 
is  “abandoning  the  nation’s  wetlands 
under  the  guise  of  regulatory 
reform,”  14  conservation  groups 
have  sued  to  revoke  some  1982 
regulations  that  eliminated  a popular 
wetland  protection  program. 

The  Army  Department  issued  new 
regulations  last  July  under  Section 
404  of  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act 


that  withdrew  protection  from  most 
of  the  nation’s  148  million  acres  of 
remaining  wetlands.  The  so-called 
“404”  program  originally  required 
developers  to  get  permits  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  order  to 
dredge  or  fill  in  wetlands.  But  last 
year’s  regulations  lifted  that 
requirement  for  many  types  of 
wetlands  important  to  wildlife. 

The  suit  states  that  the  Army’s 
regulations  allow  discharges  that  are 
illegal  under  the  Clean  Water  Act, 


and  that  the  regulations  were 
adopted  without  adequate 
consideration  to  the  procedures  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  primary  targets  of  the  suit 
are  six  of  27  nationwide  permits  that 
have  been  issued  under  the 
regulations  and  which  automatically 
authorize  any  person  to  destroy 
aquatic  areas  without  federal 
oversight. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Pork  rinds  and  strips  increase  the  fish 
appeal  to  certain  lures  that  are  usually 
used  without  additions.  These  include 
jigs,  spoons,  and  some  plugs. 


Spoons  that  are  allowed  to  sink  and 
are  then  retrieved  with  a variety  of 
speeds  are  excellent  for  fishing  deep 
water,  and  their  weights  keep  them 
close  to  the  bottom.  When  jigged,  a 
spoon  creates  an  enticing,  glittering 
motion  that  attracts  gamefish. 


The  Eeadwing  Coachman  wet  By 
works  from  the  beginning  to  the  very 
end  of  the  trout  season.  The  gold- 
ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  is  another  effective  fly 
that  takes  fish  all  season  long. 


When  using  a Texas-rigged  worm, 
make  sure  the  worm  extends  in  a 
straight  line  behind  the  area  where  the 
hook  point  is  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
worm’s  body.  A worm  in  any  other 
position  will  spin  or  wobble  on  the 


Spinnerbaits  come  in  a variety  of  sizes, 
but  quarter-ounce  models  with  small 
blades  are  best  for  fishing  in  shallow 
water.  Half-ounce  baits,  with  larger 
propellers,  are  preferred  for  fishing 
deeper  water. 

So  swiftly  and  surely  does  a musky 
clobber  a moving  object  — live  bait  or 
lure  that  it’s  virtually  impossible  for 
prey  to  escape.  You  probably  could  not 
move  a lure  too  fast  for  a musky  to 
attack  and  seize  it. 

All  kinds  of  trout  flies  take  bluegills 
when  they  are  feeding  in  shallow  water. 
Wet  and  dry  flies  in  size  10  and  12  work 
well,  as  do  streamers  in  size  10  and 


larger  nymphs.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  a 
nice  bass  ambushes  your  small  offering, 
too. 


Large  spinning  lures  frighten  more 
trout  than  they  catch.  Small  spoons, 
spinners,  and  plugs,  which  land  in  the 
water  with  the  least  disturbance,  get  the 
job  done  most  effectively. 

Rainbow  trout  prefer  the  fastest 
currents  in  a stream.  They  strike  wet  flies 
and  streamers  in  water  that  literally 
boils.  Fishermen  seeking  rainbow  trout 
stand  where  they  can  put  lures  into  such 
water. 
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Please  tell  me  what  kind  of 
container  1 can  keep  my  plastic 
worms  in  so  they  won’t  melt  the 
container  or  stick  together.  I haven't 
been  able  to  figure  this  one  out. 

William  K.  Weidner 
Laureldale,  PA 

Plastic  worms  and  other 
baits  are  made  from  vinyl, 
which  contains  a plasticizer 
— a chemical  that  softens  the 
vinyl.  Plastic  worms  “melt” 
some  bait  box  trays  because 
the  softening  agent  in  the 
worm  breaks  down  anything 
with  styrene  in  it,  and 
styrene  is  one  element  in 
ABS  plastic,  of  which  bait 
boxes  and  other  plastic 
containers  are  often  made. 

To  eliminate  this  problem, 
look  for  bait  boxes  and  other 
containers  that  are  “worm- 
proofed.”  In  most  cases, 
these  containers  are  made  of 
polypropylene,  which  is 
unaffected  by  the  softening 
agent  in  plastic  baits.  You 
may  also  want  to  wrap  your 
plastic  baits  in  waxed  paper 
or  store  them  in  plastic 
sandwich  bags. 

To  prevent  your  worms 
from  sticking  together,  coat 
them  in  any  of  the  scented 
“worm  oils,”  which  stop  the 
worms  from  reacting 
chemically  together. 

1 read  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  the  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  on 
“What’s  New  with  PLAY?”  by  Steve 
Ulsh. 

1 concur  with  the  endorsement  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  that  PLAY  is  a useful 
educational  tool  for  teaching 
environmental  education,  something 


of  value  in  developing  citizens  who 
are  concerned  with  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  fish 
pictures  from  second-grade  students 
at  Linglestown  Elementary  School. 

1 commend  everyone  involved  in 
the  creation  and  execution  of  the 
PLAY  project. 

With  this  project  you  are 
responding  to  the  inquisitive  nature 
of  children  and  at  the  same  time 
developing  citizens  w ho  are 
concerned  about  the  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources. 

My  every  good  wish  for  continued 
success  with  this  very  fine  program. 

John  S.  Herigan 
Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Education 
Central  Dauphin 
School  District 
Harrisburg.  PA 

We  remind  readers 
interested  in  the  PLAY 
program  to  contact  Steve 
Ulsh,  PLAY-Office  of 
Information,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 

I very  much  enjoy  reading  the 
column  “The  Law  and  You.”  It  is 
very  interesting,  and  the  questions 
and  answers  are  timely.  Who  writes 
this  column? 

Jim  Dutton 
Johnstown,  PA 

Kerry  Messerle,  the  Fish 
Commission  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division’s  deputy  chief, 
writes  the  column. 

I’d  like  to  buy  a baitcasting  reel 
for  use  on  panfish,  trout,  and  bass  in 
small  waterways.  What  do  you 
recommend? 

Cary  Smith 
Pittsburgh,  PA 

In  my  opinion,  I’d  look  for 
an  ultralight  reel  such  as  the 
Daiwa  PMF7  or  PS7,  the 


Shakespeare  2900-002, 
Garcia’s  Ambassadeur  Ultra 
Mag  series,  or  Penn’s 
Levelmatic  series. 

The  Daiwa  reels,  for 
instance,  weigh  6.5  ounces 
each  and  are  made  for  four- 
pound,  six-pound,  or  eight- 
pound  line.  The  Shakespeare 
reel  weighs  7.8  ounces  and 
takes  six-pound  to  15-pound 
line. 

I mention  these  reels  only 
because  they  are  the  first  to 
come  to  mind.  Many  other 
companies  make  baitcasting 
tackle  that  you  should  also 
check  out.  In  general, 
though,  stick  to  ultralight 
gear  if  you  plan  to  use  the 
tackle  on  small  waterways 
for  panfish,  trout,  and  bass. 

Your  solicitation  in  recent  issues 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  those 
who  could  contribute  to  an  oral 
history  project  of  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  sounds  intriguing. 

What  a clever  idea!  What  do  you 
plan  to  do  with  the  information  you 
collect? 

Bob  Olsen 

State  College.  PA 

Response  to  this  particular 
solicitation  has  been  heavy, 
and  in  addition  to 
contributors,  we’ve  been 
getting  letters  from 
magazine  editors  and 
television  stations,  which 
can  contribute  to  the  project 
and  help  us  widen  our  range 
of  requests  for  contributors. 

Now  that  the  deadline  has 
passed,  we  plan  to  contact 
contributors  and  tape  record 
their  recollections  of  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania.  We’ll  be 
using  the  material  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler  articles 
and  as  part  of  other 
publications. 
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Moms , Dads , Grandmas,  and  Grandpas 

I'ShirU* 

/or  yowr  favorite  future  Pennsylvania  anglers 


Now  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  are  “I’m  a FUTURE  Angler” 

T-shirts  in  infant  and  youth  sizes.  The  shirts  feature  a full-color  screen  of  a child  in  oversized 
hip  boots.  To  order,  fill  in  the  information  below,  and  mail  with  a check  or  money  order  to:  T-shirts, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Only 
prepaid  orders  accepted.  Make  checks  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 


Toddler  sizes  — lap  shoulder,  pullover-styled,  100%  combed  cotton 
Medium  (19-26  lbs.)  white  only  $4.50  each  postpaid 

how  many  this  size price 

Large  (27-34  lbs.)  white  only  $4.50  each  postpaid 
how  many  this  size price 


Youth  sizes  — standard  neckline,  50%  polyester, 
Extra  Small  (2-4)  tan  only  $5.50  each  postpaid 

how  many  this  size price 

Small  (6-8)  tan  only  $5.50  each  postpaid 

how  many  this  size price 

Medium  (10-12)  tan  only  $5.50  each  postpaid 

how  many  this  size price 

Large  (14-16)  tan  only  $5.50  each  postpaid 
how  many  this  size price 

□ Check  □ Money  Order 

enclosed  for  total  amount 


Name 


Address 


State  Zip  code 

Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don't 
wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


City 


50%  cotton 
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Boating 


Joseph  Greene 


It  couldn’t  have  been  a better  day. 
The  sun  was  bright,  and  it  was  the 
warmest  day  of  the  year,  so  far.  Bill 
and  Harry  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  break  in  the  weather.  A 
couple  of  six  packs,  their  fishing 
tackle,  and  Bill’s  new  john  boat 
seemed  to  fit  the  bill  for  a good  day 
outdoors.  The  fishing  wasn't  all  that 
great,  but  the  chance  to  be  outside 
after  the  long  winter  was  the  real 
goal. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  what 
actually  happened.  It  could  have 
been  one  or  the  other  who  stood  up. 
perhaps  in  the  excitement  of  fishing, 
or  one  could  have  moved  to  one  side 
to  get  a fresh  beer  from  the  cooler. 

In  any  event,  the  boat  capsized,  and 
Bill  and  Harry  unexpectedly  ended 
up  in  the  cold  water. 

That  immediate  impact  knocked 
their  wind  out,  and  after  recovering 
from  that  shock  the  numbness 
started  to  settle  in.  Bill  tried  to  swim 
back  to  the  boat  but  felt  tired  and 
disoriented.  He  never  made  it.  Harry 
had  grabbed  one  of  the  personal 
flotation  devices  (PFD),  but  it  was 
still  in  the  plastic  bag.  At  first  it 
didn’t  seem  to  be  any  problem.  Any 
27-year-old  could  tear  open  a plastic 
bag.  Harry  must  have  tried  because 
when  the  PFD  was  retrieved,  there 
was  evidence  that  someone  had 
attempted  to  tear  the  bag.  Once 


again,  the  cold  water  took  its  toll. 

Bill  and  Harry’s  bodies  were 
recovered  sometime  later. 

A recent  analysis  of  boating 
accidents  in  Pennsylvania  reveals  a 
high  incidence  of  this  typical  scene. 
Most  boating  accidents  happen  in 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  nice 
weather.  Many  tragedies  happen  on 
clear,  warm  days  with  light  or  no 
wind.  However,  almost  half  of  all 
accidents  involving  fatalities  occur  in 
water  less  than  60  degrees. 

If  we  look  at  the  individuals, 
statistics  indicate  that  those  of  19  to 
40  years  of  age  (57  percent)  with  no 
formal  instruction  (49  percent) 
would  be  involved  in  a serious 
accident.  In  80  percent  of  these 
serious  accidents,  the  person 
involved  would  be  operating  a john 
boat,  canoe,  or  rowboat.  The 
available  information  shows  that  69 
percent  of  accidents  in  which 
someone  was  killed  involved  a boat 
less  than  16  feet  in  length.  More 
than  25  percent  of  the  accidents 
resulting  in  a loss  of  life  involved 
persons  fishing  or  hunting. 

Not  surprising  is  that  victims  of 
most  boating  accidents  die  not 
because  of  the  impact  of  the 
collision  or  the  burns  of  a fire  or 
explosion,  but  because  they  drown. 
Putting  it  another  way,  over  80 
percent  of  all  boating  fatalities  in 
Pennsylvania  over  the  past  five  years 


occurred  because  the  victims  were  in 
the  water  unprepared.  This  “sudden 
drowning  syndrome,”  or 
disappearance  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  results  because  one  or 
more  of  the  following  was  true: 

• the  victim  was  not  wearing  a 
personal  flotation  device; 

• the  victim  used  alcohol; 

• the  victim  was  thrown  into  cold 
water  (under  70  degrees). 

No  boater  wants  to  be  involved  in 
a boating  accident  or  have  anyone 
on  his  craft  drown,  so  how  difficult 
would  it  be  to  see  that  all  passengers 
on  your  boat  wear  a PFD  and  save 
the  drinking  for  the  beach? 

Accidents  do  not  just  happen.  We 
set  up  and  participate  in  a chain  of 
events  that  end  up  in  a boating 
fatality.  We  continually  boat  in  cold 
water  with  no  knowledge  of 
hypothermia.  We  continually  neglect 
to  wear  that  PFD  or  float  coat. 

It  was  a nice  day,  but  Harry  and 
Bill  were  not  properly  prepared. 
Everything  ended  up  wrong.  The 
boat  was  found  upside  down  but 
floating;  the  empty  beer  cans  were 
found  floating;  the  PFDs  were  found 
floating.  Harry  and  Bill’s  bodies 
were  recovered  on  the  bottom.  E) 


Joseph  Greene  is  a Boating  Accident 
Analyst  in  the  Boating  Education 
Section  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
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Sleepers 


by  Bernard  B.  Beegle 


photos  by  the  author 
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Here  are  the  details  of  challenging 
sport  for  fly  fishermen  with  the  best 
skills. 


Quality  trout  streams 
that  go  unrecognized 
and  untouched  are  called  “sleepers.” 
In  our  time  it  might  be  difficult  to 
believe  such  streams  exist  in 
Pennsylvania;  but  they  do.  and 
many  afford  some  of  the  finest 
fishing  for  wild  trout  the  state  has  to 
offer. 

Considering  the  definition  of 
sleepers,  you  might  think  a guide  is 
needed  to  find  them  This  idea  is 
not  true.  They  can  easily  be  located, 
close  to  the  highways  and  byways  in 
central  and  southcentral 
Pennsylvania.  These  sleepers  are  the 
state's  mini-spring  creeks,  priceless 
natural  resources  that  have  remained 
untapped  by  the  majority  of  anglers. 

As  the  prefix  mini  implies,  these 
streams  have  small  dimensions. 

Many  can  be  stepped  across,  others 
might  require  a running  jump,  and 
some  must  be  waded.  Regardless  of 
their  breadth,  they  are  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  deep  and  a mile  long. 
Despite  their  small  size,  they  are  true 
spring  creeks  and  are  so  typical  of 
one  another  that  a description  of 
one  applies  to  all. 

A sleeper  is  born 

The  beginning  of  a mini-spring 
creek  is  usually  an  outflow  of  water 
from  a spring;  if  not,  then  from  a 
limestone  outcrop.  Year-round  the 
water  maintains  an  even 
temperature,  constant  flow,  and  high 
alkalinity  — all  of  which  promote 
the  growth  of  alkali-loving  plants: 
duckweed,  chara,  elodea.  and 
watercress.  Throughout  its  reaches 
one  or  more  of  these  plants  flourish. 
Smaller  outflows  seep  from  the 
ground  and  increase  its  flow  as  the 
stream  meanders  through  a pristine 
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meadow  having  wild  flowers, 
dispersed  limestone  outcrops,  and 
grazing  Holsteins.  The  pools  are 
slick,  clear,  and  shallow  with  mucky 
bottoms,  and  their  muddy  banks  are 
imprinted  with  the  hooves  of  cattle. 
Where  the  banks  are  grass-lined  the 
waters  flow  swift  and  smooth  over 
washed  gravel  stream  beds,  and 
subaqueous  vegetation  waves  in  the 
currents. 

To  the  trout  fisherman,  any  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  mini-spring  creeks 
could  turn  out  to  be  a sleeper.  So 
when  you  come  across  a mini-spring 
creek,  watch  patiently  and  listen 
carefully.  If  you  see  the  subtle  ring 
of  a rise  in  a pool,  the  water  splash 


These  streams  are 
priceless  natural 
resources  that 
have  remained 
untapped  by  the 
majority  of 
anglers . 


in  a riffle,  and  the  absence  of 
fishermen,  count  yourself  lucky 
because  you  have  just  discovered  a 
sleeper. 

I have  been  fishing  Pennsylvania’s 
sleepers  for  over  a decade,  and 
every  new  one  I discover  holds  the 
promise  of  trout.  The  chance  of  this 
promise  is  about  50-50,  but  there  is 
an  exception:  The  chance  is  almost 
assured  if  the  mini-spring  creek  is  a 
tributary  of  approved  trout  water. 

Trout  species 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  80 
percent  of  the  trout  in  the  sleepers 
are  browns;  the  rest  are  usually 
brook  trout.  Occasionally,  you’ll  find 


the  illusive  one,  the  fish  that  shows 
silvery-sided  out  of  the  water  when 
hooked,  the  rainbow.  Typically,  the 
wild  trout  of  the  sleepers  average 
about  eight  inches;  occasionally, 
you’ll  catch  a prize,  a 15-  or  16- 
incher,  and  on  a rare  occasion  you’ll 
come  across  one  like  the  hook-jawed 
monster  of  Saint  Thomas  (more 
about  him  later). 

Still,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
makeup  of  trout  in  the  sleepers.  For 
example,  one  that  I fish  frequently 
flows  from  a spring  on  a farm  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  reaches  six 
miles  before  joining  a stream  that 
runs  “dry”  in  the  summer,  and  has 
only  brook  trout.  These  trout  are 
wild  and  come  from  a little  freestone 
stream  that  Hows  down  out  of  a 
nearby  mountain  and  joins  the 
sleeper  a quarter-mile  downstream 
from  the  spring. 

Near  this  sleeper,  another  one  has 
equal  populations  of  brook,  brown, 
and  rainbow  trout.  It’s  only  an 
eighth-of-a-mile  long  and  Hows  into 
an  approved  Pennylvania  trout 
stream.  It  joins  the  stream  near  a 
thick  stand  of  spruce  and  laurel.  The 
creek  is  marvelous,  maintaining  a 
perfect  balance  of  trout  in  relation 
to  its  size,  remaining  hidden  among 
tall  hardwoods  to  all  but  the  angler 
who  keeps  an  eye  out  for  sleepers. 

There  are  good  reasons  why 
Pennsylvania’s  mini-spring  creeks 
have  remained  untouched  trout 
fisheries.  Their  small  size  is  the 
primary  reason.  It  seems  most 
anglers  measure  quality  in  terms  of 
size.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  mini- 
spring creeks;  they  have  all  the 
ingredients  of  prime  trout  habitat, 
and  some  occasionally  have  trout 
that  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the 
creek  itself. 

A huge  trout 

One  of  the  largest  brown  trout  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  wild  was  in  a 
sleeper  less  than  two  feet  wide 
that  flows  close  to  Route  30  near  the 
village  of  Saint  Thomas.  I thought 
perhaps  my  eyes  were  playing  tricks 
on  me  until  I got  too  close  to  the 
stream  and  the  trout  took  off, 
leaving  a wake  behind  it.  Several 
weeks  later,  during  another  visit  to 
the  creek,  I located  the  trout  beneath 
the  bridge  where  Route  30  crosses 
the  creek.  I was  appropriately 
armed,  too,  with  nightcrawlers  and 


minnows.  The  trout  took  a crawler 
on  the  third  cast,  but  quickly  broke 
my  line  during  its  lightning-fast 
downstream  run.  I stood  heavy- 
hearted  on  one  side  of  the  bridge 
while  the  trout  hid  somewhere 
downstream  on  the  other  side. 

How  big  was  it?  Its  length  easily 
exceeded  the  small  breadth  of  this 
sleeper.  It  would  go  at  least  five 
pounds,  perhaps. 

Fishing  methods 

The  size  of  these  mini-spring 
creeks  also  makes  fishing  difficult.  It 
is  troublesome  with  bait  and 
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spinning  gear  because  of  the  lush 
subaqueous  vegetation,  especially 
during  the  summer  months  when 
these  creeks  become  filled  with 
alkali-loving  plants.  I’ve  tried  these 
methods  but  found  1 had  to  pass  up 
a lot  of  water,  fishing  only  the  pools 
that  had  little  vegetation.  Then  I 
resorted  to  a fly  rod,  using  two 
imitations  of  baits  that  are  abundant 
in  these  mini-spring  creeks  - 
sowbugs  and  shrimp.  Even  though  I 
improved  my  luck,  the  same 
problems  prevailed.  Then  I tried  the 
dry  fly,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
ticket. 


Predominant  mayflies 

Primarily,  there  are  two  mayflies 
that  are  quite  prolific  in  the  mini- 
spring creeks  and  provide  excellent 
dry  fly  fishing:  doruthea , which  has 
many  local  names  — Sulfur  Dun, 
Pale  Evening  Dun.  and  Little 
Maryatt  and  a tiny  mayfly  called 
Tricorythodes. 

Dry  fly  fishing,  although  an 
effective  way  to  fish  the  sleepers,  is 
not  without  pitfalls.  Frustration 
awaits  the  dry  fly  enthusiast  as  he 
tries  to  place  his  fraud  on  a small 
section  of  water  40  feet  away.  The 


best  tournament  casters  find  it 
difficult  to  place  a dry  fly  in  a three- 
foot  ring  50  feet  out.  You  get  the 
picture,  and  it’s  another  reason  why 
these  streams  have  remained 
virtually  untouched. 

Another  good  reason  is  the  trout 
themselves.  They  are  wild,  as  wary 
as  trout  come,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  catch.  That  40-foot  cast 
is  almost  always  a necessity 
regardless  of  bait,  spinning  tackle,  or 
fly  fishing  gear.  All  in  all, 
Pennsylvania  sleepers  provide  the 
promise  of  challenging  sport  to  fly 
fishermen  with  the  best  skills. 

If  you  find  one  of  these 
Pennsylvania  sleepers,  always  ask 
permission  to  fish  it.  All  the  sleepers 
I have  come  across  so  far  are  on 
privately  owned  land.  If  you  fail  to 
ask  permission  before  you  fish  (here 
or  on  any  other  private  stream),  you 
might  negate  the  privilege  for  the 
next  angler  who  comes  along.  And 
remember,  fish  when  you  can  and 
enjoy,  but  leave  only  your  footprints 
behind. 

Good  luck  finding  and  fishing 
Pennsylvania’s  sleepers.  They're  out 
there,  they’re  abundant,  and  the 
angling  experience  is  supreme,  the 
solitude  joyful,  and  the  environs 
beautiful.  F*1 
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The  Tiny  Harbinger  of  Spring 


by  Clark  N.  Skiff er 


The  beginning  of  spring  is  marked  by  a variety  of 
sights,  smells,  and  sounds.  Among  the  most  familiar 
sounds  of  the  season  from  southeast  Manitoba  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  and  south  to  northern 
Florida  and  eastern  Texas  is  the  clear,  piping  call  of  Hyla 
crucifer , the  spring  peeper.  While  this  tiny  treefrog  is  one 
of  the  true  harbingers  of  spring  in  the  North,  breeding 
from  March  until  June,  its  breeding  season  in  the  South 
begins  in  late  November  and  continues  to  early  March. 

Despite  their  small  size  (three-quarters-of-an-inch  to 
l‘/4  inches),  the  species  produces  one  of  the  loudest  sounds 
in  nature  as  they  congregate  at  temporary  or 
semipermanent  bodies  of  water  in  or  near  brushy, 
second-growth  woodlands.  Each  tiny  chorister  inflates  its 
body  with  air  and  then  pushes  the  air  through  a small 
opening  inside  the  mouth  at  each  corner  of  the  lower 
jaw,  thus  inflating  a round,  greenish-gray  vocal  sac  under 
the  throat.  The  vocal  sac  remains  inflated  during  and 
between  each  series  of  shrill  peeps;  the  length  of  each 
series  depends  on  the  mood  of  the  singer.  Large  numbers 
of  individual  males,  calling  from  various  places  on  or 
near  woody  or  aquatic  vegetation,  in  or  above  the  water, 
add  their  voices  to  a deafening  chorus  that  can  be  heard 
half-a-mile  away,  resembling,  at  that  distance,  the  sound 
of  sleigh  bells.  The  chorus  may  be  heard  night  and  day 
during  overcast  or  rainy  periods  but  is  loudest  during 
afternoon  and  evening  hours.  Noises  or  movements 
unfamiliar  to  the  singers  cause  them  to  stop  calling  until 
the  apparent  danger  is  gone. 

Females  move  to  the  breeding  sites  in  response  to  the 
chorusing  males.  They  are  a lighter  brown  color  than 
breeding  males  and  may  be  slightly  larger.  Both  sexes 
possess  a darker  brown  “X,”  or  “cross,”  on  the  back, 
thus  the  name  crucifer. 


Following  mating  activity,  adults  move  away  from  the 
breeding  site  and  are  sporadically  encountered  in 
woodlands  during  the  summer,  particularly  following 
rainy  weather. 

Eggs  usually  hatch  within  several  days,  releasing  tiny 
tadpoles  that  grow  to  a size  of  about  one-and-one-third 
inches  over  the  following  three  to  3lA  months.  Each 
tadpole’s  mouth  contains  a horny  beak  with  which  it 
rasps  and  cuts  algae  and  other  plant  material.  So  that 
this  plant  material  may  be  properly  digested,  each 
tadpole  is  equipped  with  a long,  coiled  tubular  intestine. 

A muscular  tail,  bearing  membranous,  darkly-blotched 
upper  and  lower  fins,  is  used  to  propel  each  small  animal 
through  the  water.  Each  breathes  by  means  of  external 
gills  that  are  covered  by  skin  as  growth  proceeds. 

Within  another  three  to  3/2  months,  rear  limb  buds 
develop  and  hind  legs  grow  rapidly,  followed  by  the 
growth  of  fore  limbs.  The  muscular  tail  is  slowly 
absorbed,  the  horny  beak  is  replaced  by  a toothless 
mouth,  and  gills  give  way  to  lungs.  This  transformation 
completed,  large  numbers  of  three-eighth-inch  to  nine- 
sixteenths-inch  froglets  may  be  found  on  or  among 
aquatic  vegetation  or  on  land  nearby.  Each  is  a tiny  adult 
replica  complete  with  the  “X”  mark  on  the  back. 

Both  froglets  and  adults  feed  on  a variety  of  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  invertebrates  within  woodlands  near  the 
breeding  sites.  Adult  males  call  sporadically  from  the 
autumn  woodlands  before  retiring  there  for  the  winter. 
This  scattered  autumn  chorusing  is  but  a prelude  to,  and 
a promise  of,  the  more  organized  and  vibrant  effort  that 
ushers  in  another  spring.  I PA i 
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Clark  N.  Shiffer  is  the  Fish  Commission ’s  Herpetology 
and  Endangered  Species  Coordinator. 


Spring  Peeper 


Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
AND  RECYCLABLE 
CONTAINER  LAWS 


Watching  PennDOT  crews  spend  valuable  time  picking  up  litter  along 
our  highways  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood  boil.  Here  they  are.  picking 
up  after  slobs  not  only  who  degrade  beautiful  landscapes  and  waste 
recyclable  resources,  but  who  are  actually  dangerous  to  people,  domestic 
and  farm  animals,  and  wildlife.  I vividly  remember  a stream  improvement 
project  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  with  1,500  Boy  Scouts,  and  one 
percent,  or  15  of  them,  had  to  be  taken  to  Ridgway  Hospital  for  stitches 
in  their  feet  from  wounds  inflicted  through  shoes  while  working  in  the 
streams  close  to  bridges.  That’s  terrible. 

Since  1971,  nine  states — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Vermont  have 
enacted  reusable  container  Acts,  which  seek  to  reduce  litter,  energy 
consumption,  landfill  volume,  and  resource  depletion  by  placing 
mandatory  deposits  on  all  soda  and  beverage  containers  sold  or 
distributed  in  those  states.  During  the  1980  legislative  session,  at  least  40 
states  considered  205  bills  which  taxed,  banned,  required  a deposit  on,  or 
restricted  the  sale  of  malt  beverages  in  convenience  packaging;  or  imposed 
an  annual  litter  assessment;  or  preempted  local  ordinances  related  to 
container  legislation. 

Although  throughout  the  various  states  the  statutes  are  different,  most 
of  the  laws  require  that  distributors  pay  handling  fees  to  dealers  to 
compensate  for  handling  expenses.  They  all  permit  additional  redemption 
centers  to  operate  in  order  to  assist  dealers  and  to  provide  a more 
convenient  system  for  beverage  container  return  from  consumers. 

The  experiences  have  been  good  -Oregon  experienced  a 72  percent 
decrease  in  beer  and  soft  drink  container  litter  during  the  first  year  after 
implementation  of  its  bottle  law,  and  an  83  percent  reduction  during  the 
second  year.  Similarly,  Vermont  reported  a 76  percent  reduction  in  the 
beverage  container  portion  of  litter  and  a reduction  in  total  litter  volume 
by  35  percent  immediately  following  the  law’s  implementation.  The 
savings  in  employee  man-hours  for  litter  pickup  are  tremendous. 

While  the  opponents  of  such  legislation  predict  loss  of  employment,  the 
experience  in  other  states  is  just  the  opposite.  Oregon’s  experience  showed 
that  warehousing  and  truck  driving  positions  increased  by  715,  while 
production  jobs  in  the  packaging  industry  declined  by  350  after 
enactment. 

Public  opinion  consistently  favors  bottle  legislation.  This  view  is 
reflected  in  surveys  which  show  that  at  least  seven  out  of  10  persons 
support  some  form  of  can  and  bottle  deposit  legislation. 

Pennsylvania  would  seem  to  be  well  suited  for  returnable  bottle 
legislation.  Our  closely  regulated  system  of  beer  and  beverage  distributors 
contributes  to  a large  existing  trade  in  returnable  beer  and  soda  bottles. 
Because  beer  is  not  available  in  general  retail  food  stores,  but  only  from 
taverns,  distributors,  and  Tiquor  Control  Board  licensees,  a system  would 
be  well  on  its  way. 

Senate  Bill  463  is  now  introduced,  which  would  require  a five-cent 
minimum  deposit  on  all  beverage  containers  sold  or  distributed  in  the 
Commonwealth.  A one-cent  additional  reimbursement  is  authorized  for 
payment  to  retailers  and  redemption  centers  from  distributors  to  defray 
the  cost  of  handling  and  storage  of  returned  beverage  containers.  The 
redemption  centers  would  obtain  permits  under  such  an  act  from  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources. 

We  think  it’s  time  to  stop  the  tremendous  waste  of  recyclable  resources, 
to  beautify  the  landscape,  and  to  stop  injuring  people,  farm  animals,  and 
wildlife. 
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4 Early-Season  Streamer  Fishing  for  Trout  by  Harry  W.  Murray 
Anglers  with  intermediate  to  advanced  fly  fishing  skills  can  benefit 
greatly  from  this  information. 

8 Classic  Flies  for  a Classic  Hatch  by  Bernard  B.  Beegle 

This  article  helps  you  wade  through  the  conglomeration  of  Green 
Drake  imitations  for  this  yearly  activity  on  Penns  Creek. 

1 1 Week  of  the  Muskies  by  Wes  Bower 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  incredible  events  in  a seven-day  surge 
of  musky-catching  action. 

14  The  Crooked-Mouthed-Man’s  Dwelling  Place  by  Dart  Blaek 

A variety  of  gamefish  attracts  anglers  to  this  1 7, 000-acre  waterway. 
Here’s  how  and  when  to  catch  Pymatuning’s  fish. 

18  Gear  lip  for  Shad  by  Joe  Workosky 

The  author  suggests  tackle  tips  for  taking  these  river  runners. 

26  Pennsylvania’s  Creek  Smallmouths  by  Jim  Gronaw 

Practical  ideas  for  catching  creek  smallmouth  bass  highlight  this 
article. 

28  Sailing  Fun  by  David  A.  Wonderlich 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  how  to  get  involved  in  Pennsylvania’s 
sailing  and  yachting  activities. 
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The  Raystown  Lake  tiger  musky  on  this  month’s 
cover  will  in  a few  moments  let  the  angler 
become  one  of  the  elite  who  has  caught  a 30- 
pound-plus  musky  at  Raystown  L.ake.  Artist 
Larry  Topic  created  this  striking  underwater  scene. 
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by  Harry  W.  Murray 


These  technical  details  can  help  you  increase 
your  trout  catches  with  streamers. 

Early- 
Season 
Streamer 
Fishing 
for  Trout 


When  trout  season  opens  in  mid-April  you  may  find 
your  favorite  stream  so  full  of  water  that  many 
areas  too  low  to  hold  good  fish  several  months 
later  are  now  ideal  for  trout  habitat.  The  large 
number  of  good  holding  areas  and  the  depth  of  the 
streams  make  the  streamer  an  ideal  choice  for  catching 
early-season  trout. 

Casting  tactics 

Streamers  are  quite  productive  on  the  medium  to  large 
streams,  such  as  the  Yellow  Breeches  and  Penns  Creek  in 
April  and  May.  I like  to  wade  down  the  streams  within 
comfortable  casting  distance  of  the  far  bank  and  cover  all 

Harry  W.  Murray  is  a writer,  fishing  guide,  educator,  and 
lecturer  with  more  than  20  years  of  Pennsylvania  trout  fish- 
ing experience. 


the  water  as  1 go.  1 prefer  to  position  myself  so  that  1 can 
cast  straight  into  the  far  bank.  Usually  within  the  first  five 
feet  of  the  retrieve  I mend  the  line  upstream  by  gently 
throwing  my  rod  tip  in  that  direction  on  a tight  line.  This 
cast-and-mend  lets  the  streamer  move  away  from  the  bank 
and  start  across  the  main  flow  of  the  stream  in  a very 
productive  way.  When  done  properly,  this  presents  the 
streamer  to  the  trout  in  a broadside  position. 

Joe  Brooks,  well  known  to  many  Pennsylvania  anglers, 
was  one  of  the  country’s  finest  streamer  fishermen.  Joe  felt 
this  broadside  presentation  was  important  for  several 
reasons.  It  gives  the  trout  a good  chance  to  see  it  as  it  goes 
by  in  front  of  him  in  its  fullest  plane.  It  easily  lets  the 
angler  convey  that  let-me-get-out-of-here  action  to  the 
streamer,  imitating  a minnow  caught'where  it  shouldn’t 
be.  Lastly,  it  lets  you  cover  more  water  quicker  than  any 
other  method. 
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The  retrieve 

I use  a six-inch  slow-stripping  retrieve  from  the  time  the 
streamer  touches  the  water  until  it  is  straight  below  me.  1 
find  1 gain  better  control  on  the  retrieve  as  well  as  the 
strike  if  I bring  the  line  from  the  stripping  guide  to  my  rod 
hand  and  loop  it  over  my  second  finger  before  taking  it  to 
my  line  hand.  If  the  line  is  held  gently  between  the  index 
finger  and  the  thumb  of  the  rod  hand,  you  can  detect  even 
the  lightest  strike.  1 often  find  myself  setting  the  hook 
solidly  into  a fish  with  my  line  hand  as  well  as  the  rod, 
when  1 was  not  even  consciously  aware  of  the  trout 
picking  up  my  streamer.  1 alter  the  speed  of  the 
strips  to  get  the  most  action  out  of  my  fly  in  any 
anticipated  hotspots. 


Occasionally,  a fast  current  pulls  on  the  line  well  ahead 
of  the  streamer,  which  results  in  a snap-the-whip  action  on 
the  fly.  This  produces  unnatural  action  on  the  streamer, 
much  like  the  dry  fly  angler’s  undesirable  drag,  and  can 
easily  be  corrected  by  mending  the  line  upstream. 

The  strike 

Though  the  strike  may  come  at  any  point  during  the 
retrieve,  be  ready  to  strike  at  two  points  during  the 
retrieve.  Strikes  often  occur  within  the  first  five  feet  of  the 
retrieve.  On  many  streams  there  is  a shallow  shelf  a foot 
or  two  wide  right  against  the  bank  with  deeper  water 
starting  from  there  out  to  the  center  of  the  stream.  Trout, 
especially  old-time  residents,  know  that  these  shallows 
hold  minnows,  and  although  they  do  not  want  to  spend  all 
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Productive  streamers  to  try  include:  top  left,  Black 
Marabou:  top  right,  Silver  Outcast:  middle  left.  Black  Nose 
Dace:  middle  right,  White  Marabou:  and  bottom,  Dark  Sculpin. 


day  there  with  their  backs  out  of  water,  they  lie  in  the 
deep  water  right  beside  it  and  ambush  any  minnows  that 
stray  too  far  from  home.  As  the  streamer  slides  from  these 
shallows  out  into  the  deeper  water,  the  trout  quickly  grabs 
it.  To  strike  this  fish  properly,  it  helps  to  cast  a straight 
line  and  get  rid  of  any  extra  slack  line  on  the  water  as 
soon  as  the  cast  is  completed. 

Strangely  enough,  this  extra  slack  results  in  breaking  off 
fish  on  the  strike.  When  the  trout  takes  the  streamer,  you 
are  subconsciously  aware  of  all  this  extra  line  on  the 
water,  and  you  compensate  by  hitting  him  with  all  you 
have.  You  often  leave  the  streamer  right  in  his  jaw  this 
way. 

The  second  point  in  the  retrieve  to  expect  a strike  is 
when  the  streamer  is  about  45  degrees  downstream.  This 
area  is  productive  because  if  you  have  handled  the 
streamer  properly  to  this  point,  it  is  now  at  its  greatest 
depth.  At  this  point,  the  streamer  is  considerably  farther 
upstream  than  you  may  think  by  watching  the  fly  line. 

Once,  before  1 realized  this  idea,  1 was  fishing  the 


Madison  River,  and  upon  setting  the  hook  on  a gentle 
strike  at  a 45-degree  angle  below  me,  I saw  a huge 
rainbow  jump  clear  of  the  water  right  across  from  me. 
Finally,  after  regaining  my  composure  and  getting  the  line 
under  control,  1 realized  that  was  my  fish!  He  had  struck 
my  streamer,  hooked  himself,  and  jumped  20  feet 
upstream  from  where  1 thought  my  fly  was. 

Though  strikes  in  this  part  of  the  stream  may  not  be  as 
violent  as  those  just  off  the  shallows,  hooking  the  fish 
should  not  present  a problem.  By  keeping  the  rod  pointed 
at  the  spot  where  the  fly  line  enters  the  water  and  by 
maintaining  good  line  control  with  the  line  hand,  even  the 
most  delicate  strike  should  be  easily  detected. 

Different  presentation 

On  pocket  water  and  narrow  deep  runs,  a slightly 
different  presentation  of  streamers  is  productive.  The 
beautiful  water  at  the  upstream  end  of  the  special 
regulation  water  on  Penns  Creek  would  fall  into  this 
category.  The  speed  of  the  current  in  these  areas,  more 
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Seek  trout  in  pocket  water,  in  narrow,  deep  runs,  and  hugging  closely  to 
undercut  banks  and  other  obstructions.  Keep  your  streamer  bouncing  along 
the  bottom,  and  retrieve  it  just  a little  faster  than  the  current  returns  it. 


than  the  depth,  presents  a problem  in  getting  the  streamer 
down  to  the  good  fish.  A sink-tip  line  could  be  used  here, 
but  before  going  to  that,  consider  getting  the  most  out  of 
your  floating  line.  The  same  heavy  water  that  presents  the 
problem  can  also  be  used  to  your  advantage.  The  trout  are 
seldom  spooked  in  this  water  as  they  are  in  the  standard 
streamer  runs. 

1 try  to  determine  as  closely  as  possible  where  the  trout 
are  holding.  I then  move  in  about  20  feet  below'  and 
slightly  to  the  side  of  the  anticipated  hotspot.  1 make  my 
cast  about  10  to  15  feet  above  my  anticipated  fish  so  that 
the  streamer  gets  down  to  the  proper  depth  as  it 
approaches  the  fish.  By  using  a weighted  streamer  and  a 
nine-foot  leader  with  a floating  line  it  is  possible  to  reach 
the  desired  depth.  By  keeping  my  rod  tip  high  and 
stripping  the  line  slightly  faster  than  the  current  is 
returning  the  streamer,  I keep  the  heavy  current  from 
pulling  the  fly  to  the  surface. 

I fish  pocket  water  and  narrow,  deep  runs  with 
streamers  in  much  the  same  way  I fish  a nymph,  except 


that  now  1 try  to  bounce  the  streamer  off  the  bottom  w ith 
a very  short,  stripping  retrieve.  I move  it  just  slightly  faster 
than  the  current  is  returning  it.  1 try  to  keep  all  the  slack 
out  of  my  line  and  leader,  and  I stay  in  constant  tight 
contact  w'ith  my  streamer.  For  this  reason,  strikes  are 
much  easier  to  detect  than  in  most  nymph  fishing. 

Tackle 

Fly  rods  of  IVi  feet  to  nine  feet  that  use  a five-weight  or 
a six-weight  line  work  well  in  this  type  of  fishing.  I prefer 
a weight-forward  floating  line  with  a nine-foot  leader 
tapered  to  3x  for  most  of  my  streamer  fishing.  Many 
different  streamer  patterns  are  productive  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Some  of  my  favorites  are  the  Black  Nose  Dace. 
Silver  Outcast.  White  Marabou.  Black  Marabou,  and 
Dark  Sculpin.  I like  all  of  these  in  sizes  10  through  six. 

This  tackle  and  these  two  styles  of  presentation  cover 
most  of  the  needs  for  streamer  fishing  on  medium  to  large 
trout  streams.  With  practice  and  careful  observation,  trout 
fishing  this  way  can  be  most  productive.  [77] 
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FOR  A 

Classic  Hatch 


Here  are  some  hints  on  tying  and 
selecting  three  local , classic  fly 
patterns. 


photos  by  the  author 


Haystack 


Porcupine  Quill 


Cut  Wing 


by  Bernard  B.  Beegle 


“The  Shads  on  Penns!” 

Around  Memorial  Day  this  slogan 
spreads  like  wildfire  among  hundreds 
of  Pennsylvania  fly  fishing  enthusiasts. 
It  is  no  wonder  because  this  rallying 
cry  hails  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
greatest  spectacles  in  Pennsylvania  fly 
fishing — the  classic  Green  Drake  hatch 
on  Penns  Creek. 

Many  local  names  have  emerged 
over  the  years  to  denote  this  hatch. 
“Shad  Fly”  is  perhaps  the  most  popular, 
but  in  the  most  definitive  sense,  it’s  the 
Ephemera  guttulata,  family  Ephemer- 
idae.  By  the  time  “The  Shads  on  Penns!” 
signals  its  first  emergence  near  the 
village  of  Weikert,  fly  fishermen  will 
have  fashioned  their  favorite  dressings 
to  meet  this  hatch.  Their  conglomera- 
tion of  Green  Drake  patterns  is  as 


varied  as  the  mayflies  found  in  Penns 
itself. 

Then  how  can  anglers  differentiate 
between  the  classics  and  the  non- 
classics? The  answer  is  relatively  simple. 

Three  local  classics 

I have  been  fishing  this  hatch  on 
Penns  for  more  years  than  1 care  to 
remember.  However,  in  the  past  20 
years  1 have  met  many  anglers  and 
have  had  great  fun  discussing  and 
examining  their  Green  Drake  dressings. 
Out  of  the  jumble  of  hackles,  hairs, 
feathers,  and  furs  that  1 have  seen, 
three  patterns  occur  so  frequently  that 
they  make  the  occurrences  of  the  others 
insignificant.  Traditional  and  enduring, 
serving  as  patterns  of  trout  catching 
excellence,  these  three  are  the  Hay- 
stack. the  Porcupine  Quill,  and  the  Cut 
Wing. 


Let’s  line  them  up  and  take  a look  at 
each. 

If  you  pluck  a Green  Drake  subimago 
off  the  broad  waters  of  Penns  and 
compare  it  to  the  classics,  you  will  see 
that  they  are  not  exact  representations 
of  the  natural.  Furthermore,  you  will 
see  that  the  patterns,  when  you  compare 
them  among  themselves,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. These  differences  serve  a specific 
purpose. 

Haystack 

First  in  the  lineup  is  the  venerable 
Haystack.  This  pattern  was  borrowed 
from  the  old  “haystack"  patterns  New 
England  fly  fishermen  used  in  the  early 
1920s.  In  fact,  the  fly  is  an  enigma 
because  it  is  the  antithesis  of  all 
inferences  drawn  from  studies  on  trout 
behavior,  which  relate  to  dry  fly  design. 
It  doesn’t  ride  high  on  the  surface  as  a 
dun  should,  showing  everything  to  the 
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The  Haystack  catches  trout  like  no 
other  Green  Drake  imitation. 


trout  as  an  imago  form  does;  its  be- 
havior is  at  best  radical,  never  main- 
taining upright  wing  position  as  a 
natural  dun  does.  Yet,  it  is  virtually 
indestructible,  unsinkable,  and  it 
catches  trout  like  no  other  Green  Drake 
imitation  I’ve  ever  used. 

Just  look  at  it;  you’ll  see  it  certainly 
isn’t  an  exact  imitation;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
worst  representation  among  the  three. 
In  its  total  essence,  true  and  simple, 
this  classic  is  great  fun  because  it 
catches  trout.  I think  this  specific 
pattern,  which  could  have  easily  been 
called  “an  extended-body  compara- 
dun,”  has  never  been  in  print.  If  you 
are  a one-pattern  angler  and  want  a 
“hackle-raising”  experience  with  a 
pattern  that  has  no  hackles,  try  the 
Haystack.  In  my  opinion,  it’s  the  best 
among  the  three. 

Porcupine  Quill 

Second  in  the  lineup  is  the  Porcupine 
Quill.  This  fly  is  the  old-timers’  night 
pattern  for  Penns  Creek.  Notice  that 
its  wings  are  pitched  45  degrees  aft. 
There  is  a purpose  for  this  construction. 
The  imago  and  subimago  forms  often 
occursimultaneously  on  Penns.  Further- 
more, it  is  usually  dark,  and  the  angler 
can’t  see  which  form  the  trout  are 
taking.  This  pattern,  with  its  wings  half 
spent  and  half  upright,  effectively 
imitates  both  the  dun  and  the  spinner. 
Toss  one  at  the  surface-feeding  lunker, 
no  matter  which  form  he  is  feeding  on, 
and  hear  the  water  splash  and  then  feel 
your  line  tighten  and  your  rod  come 
alive.  Then  you’ll  know  why  this  one  is 
part  of  the  classical  lineup. 

Cut  Wing 

Last  in  the  lineup  is  the  Cut  Wing. 
This  fly  has  no  gimmicks.  It’s  a pure 
Green  Drake  dun  imitation,  and  its 
greatest  attribute — buoyancy — allows 
exact  presentation  when  the  duns  are 
fluttering. 
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Because  of  the  E.  guttulatas  large 
size,  it  has  difficulty  leaving  the  water, 
fluttering  while  drifting  long  distances 
as  it  tries  to  become  airborne.  An 
angler  will  often  twitch  his  imitation  to 
simulate  this  characteristic. 

However,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
imitation  must  be  exceptionally  buoy- 
ant. Because  of  this  dry  fly’s  hollow  elk 
hair  extended  body,  its  smaller-than- 
body  hook,  and  its  dense  hackles,  it’s 
an  excellent  floater,  which  allows  the 
angler  to  simulate  the  natural.  And 
that’s  precisely  why  it’s  in  the  lineup. 
When  the  Green  Drakes  are  fluttering 
and  the  trout  are  selective,  the 
inveterate  “Green  Drake”  men  of  Penns 


are  casting  and  twitching  their  Cut 
Wing  patterns. 

Fly  length 

An  important  general  aspect  among 
all  these  patterns  is  their  overall  length. 
Most  fly  tying  literature  recommends 
an  18mm  to  24mm  range  for  the  Green 
Drake.  Generally  speaking,  this  is 
correct,  but  not  for  those  of  Penns 
Creek.  They  fit  the  25mm  to  28mm 
range.  So  if  you  decide  to  tie  these 
patterns,  use  the  latter  sizes.  You’ll  be 
surprised  and  pleased  with  the  results. 

Then  you’ll  really  know  why  these 
flies  have  become  patterns  of  trout- 
catching  excellence—  at  least  for  the 
Shad  Fly  hatch  of  Penns  Creek.  [pa] 


Classic  Green  Drake  Dressings 

for  Penns  Creek 

Porcupine 

Quill 

Cut  Wing 

Haystack 

Hook: 

size  1 2 

size  1 2 

size  12 

Wing: 

Mixed  strands  of 
yellow  and  brown 
bucktail  (dyed) 

Wood  duck 
flank  feathers 

Brown  and  yellow 
elk  hair  (dyed) 

Body: 

Porcupine  quill 

Cream  elk  hair 

Wood  duck  flank 
feather.  Cream 
rabbit  fur  dubbed 
on  hook  shank 

Hackles: 

Three  badger 
saddle  hackles 

Saddle  hackles; 
one  grizzly,  one 
brown,  one  cream 

None 

Tail: 

Three  strands 
of  moose  mane 

Three  strands  of 
moose  mane 

Wood  duck  flank 
feather  barbs  (a 
part  of  body 
extension) 

Week 
of  the 
Muskies 


This  is  the  inside  story  on  an 
incredible  week-long  surge  of  musky- 
catching  activity — and  exactly  how 
and  when  to  take  them. 


by  Wes  Bower 


To  the  casual  Raystown  Lake 
observer,  Friday,  June  18, 

1982,  was  the  beginning  of 
another  typical  week  of  summer 
vacation.  The  “campgrounds  full” 
signs  were  already  posted,  air 
temperatures  were  in  the  high  80s, 
and  the  impoundment’s  ranger  staff 
was  already  preparing  for  the  heavy 
influx  of  picnickers,  swimmers, 
boaters,  and  water  skiiers. 

For  the  Raystown  Lake  musky 
enthusiasts,  it  proved  to  be  “the  week 
that  was.”  By  the  time  Saturday, 

June  26,  rolled  around,  five  trophy 
muskies  in  the  30-pound-plus  class 
had  been  brought  to  boat.  In 
addition,  two  more  weighing  nearly 
30  pounds  and  an  impressive  number 
in  the  20-pound-plus  class  were 
reported  and  confirmed.  That’s  quite 
an  accomplishment  on  any  body  of 


water,  but  at  this  8,500-acre  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
impoundment,  it  will  be  long 
remembered  as  the  “week  of  the 
muskies.” 

While  it  was  a pleasant  surprise  to 
many,  Huntingdon  County 
Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Valentine 
had  been  anticipating  this  event. 
Valentine  commented,  “It  was 
gratifying  to  see  five  super-sized 
muskies  taken  out  of  this 
impoundment  in  one  week,  along 
with  a good  number  of  smaller  ones. 
However,  some  knowledgeable 
musky  men  knew  that  the  potential 
for  this  happening  was  brewing;  it 
was  just  a matter  of  putting  all  the 
ingredients  together.” 

For  a few  weeks  before  the  big 
week,  several  muskies  in  the  25- 
pound  class  had  been  taken.  When 
that  word  got  out,  it  whetted  the 


appetite  of  serious  muskellunge 
hunters.  It  was  just  a matter  of  time 
until  the  water  temperature  and 
clarity,  weather  conditions,  and  the 
muskies  all  cooperated.  Combine 
those  factors  with  the  fervor  of  the 
local  musky  fraternity,  and  you  had 
all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  a 
super  catch. 

Exciting  beginnings 

The  week  of  the  muskies  started 
impressively  on  Friday,  June  18, 
1982,  when  Art  George  of  Greenville 
picked  up  his  first  Raystown  Lake 
musky.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 50-inch, 
34-pound  new  Raystown  Lake 
record. 

As  Art  tells  it,  “On  that  Friday 
several  friends  and  1 started  out  at 
about  dawn  in  two  separate  boats. 
We  fished  for  stripers  during  the 
early  morning  hours  and  then 
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Purebred  and  hybrid 
muskies  are  8-11  inches 
when  they  are  slocked. 
1 1 lakes  about  five  rears 
for  a stocked  musky  lo 
attain  legal  size — 30 
inches.  Last  year,  the 
Fish  Commission 
stocked  over  7 1 1 .000 
purebred  muskies  and 
more  than  109,000  tiger 
muskies.  For  more 
details  on  musky 
stocking,  see  page  28  of 
the  September  1982 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


stopped  at  Seven  Points  Marina  for 
coffee  and  breakfast.  At  about  9:30 
a.m.  we  pulled  out  of  the  no-wake 
area  at  the  marina  and  immediately 
noticed  a few  big  fish  on  the  graph. 
We  stopped  and  1 put  on  a Bagley 
Shad  I. ure  attached  to  a Pink  l ady.  I 
dropped  it  down  to  about  20  or  22 
feet,  and  had  barely  started  to  troll 
when  I got  the  strike.” 

When  the  word  got  out  about 
Raystown’s  big  musky,  fishing 
enthusiasm  picked  up.  The  next  day 
John  Stanowski  of  Huntingdon  was 
fishing  with  Dave  Griffith.  At  about 
6: 10  a.m.,  John  hit  into  a 30'/2-pound 
monster.  A few  minutes  later  Dave 
hooked  and  landed  a tough,  fighting 
21 -pounder.  In  a burst  of  enthusiasm, 
Stanowski  went  out  several  days 
later,  and  trolling  a Swim  Whizz  over 
the  flats  between  milemarkers  9 and 
12  picked  up  two  more,  both  slightly 
over  30  pounds. 

Pete  Betres,  a well-known  local 
musky  enthusiast,  was  not  to  be 
outdone.  He  slipped  out,  and  trolling 
a Rapala  in  the  up-lake  flats  found 
one  measuring  47 *4  inches  and 
weighing  31  pounds.  Then  in  late 
June,  Pete  added  to  his  collection  of 
trophies  a 48-inch,  33-pound,  12- 
ounce  musky,  his  largest  one  taken  to 
date. 

First  30-pounder 

For  one  reason  or  another  muskies 
over  the  30-pound  mark  seemed  to 
have  some  mystical  appeal  to  the 
local  Raystown  Lake  musky 
fraternity.  It  was  a common  sought- 
after  goal  to  land  one  over  this 
magical  weight.  That  30-pound 
plateau  was  first  reached  in  May 
1981.  when  a young  student  from 
Messiah  College,  while  camping  at 
the  Seven  Points  area,  walked  to  the 
shoreline  and  attached  a nightcrawler 
to  a six-pound-test  line.  He  had  a 
hard  strike,  and  when  the  battle  was 
over,  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
47!/2-inch,  31 -pound  muskellunge.  It 
was  ironic  that  the  first  known  30- 
pound-plus  trophy  was  taken  from 
the  shore  with  live  bait  on  light  line. 
Who  said  muskies  aren’t 
unpredictable! 

The  news  of  several  taken  30- 
pounders  spurred  local  interest,  and 
several  more  serious  musky  anglers 
spent  most  of  their  spare  hours  trying 
their  luck.  The  result  was  a good 
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number  of  catches  in  the  20-pound  to 
22-pound  class. 

Finally,  Bob  Hoenstine.  Raystown 
Lake’s  “Mr.  Musky,”  ended  the  big 
week  on  Saturday.  June  26,  when  he 
tied  on  a Swim  Whizz  and  trolled  over 
his  favorite  shallow  flats.  In  a short 
period  he  landed  a 47-inch.  32-pound 
Raystown  monarch  and  another 
weighing  30  pounds  on  the  nose. 

Then  as  if  to  say  enough  is  enough, 
the  muskies  turned  off.  For  several 
days  nothing  happened,  and  fishing 
conditions  returned  to  “normal.” 

After  local  anglers  began  analyzing 
the  recent  turn  of  events,  they 
realized  that  they  had  enjoyed  a week 
that  might  not  be  duplicated  for  a 
good  number  of  years. 

When  the  action  finally  slowed 
down.  Huntingdon  County 
Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Valentine 
collected  scale  samples  from  the  five 
muskellunge  that  had  reached  the 
“magical  30”  mark.  Reports  returned 
to  him  indicated  that  all  five  were 
over  ten  years  old  and  had  been 
stocked  before  the  filling  of  the 
present  Raystown  Lake 
impoundment. 

Whatever  the  size  of  Raystown 
Lake’s  largest  musky,  a group  of 
serious  anglers  is  out  there  searching 
the  entire  length  of  the  lake  for  a new 
impoundment  record. 

When  to  fish 

Muskellunge  angling  at  this  lake  is 
not  a one-week  proposition. 
Knowledgeable  musky  men  start 
fishing  seriously  in  mid-May  and 
continue  through  July,  and 
sometimes  right  into  August.  Their 
favorite  hours  are  from  late  morning 
until  mid-afternoon,  but  all  agree  that 
the  best  time  to  fish  is  “whenever  you 
get  the  chance."  There's  no  question 
that  taking  a musky  is  tough,  but  the 
vast,  deep-water  acreage  and  the  lack 
of  surface  cover  compounds  the 
problems  at  Raystown  Lake. 

Hot  weather  and  a rising  or  falling 
barometer  appears  to  give  the  anglers 
an  edge.  While  water  clarity  isn’t  as 
important  as  in  fishing  for  other 
species,  it  does  influence  lure 
selection.  In  the  summer  most  of  the 
big  muskies  are  found  somewhere 
between  the  surface  and  20  feet. 

Local  anglers  concentrate  on  the  lake 
flats  where  they  can  locate  musky 
cover  in  the  desired  contour  ranges. 


Trolling  tactics 

Summertime  trolling  is  definitely 
the  “in  thing”  at  this  central 
Pennsylvania  impoundment. 
Unfortunately,  when  musky  fishing  is 
at  its  best,  the  lake  must  be  shared 
with  literally  hundreds  of  pleasure 
boaters,  water  skiiers.  and  swimmers. 
But  it’s  no  major  problem  because 
the  most  effective  method  of  trolling 
is  an  erratic  zig-zag  pattern;  just  the 
maneuver  needed  to  evade  other 
waterway  users. 

Most  of  the  trolling  is  done  in  the 
comparatively  shallow  water  on  the 
flats  in  the  vicinity  of  milemarkers 
10.1  1.12,13,22,  and  25.  Some  musky 
anglers  who  launch  their  boats  at  the 
Snyder  Run  Access  area  work  the 
shallow  water  around  milemarker  3. 
While  the  trolling  is  done  at 
comparatively  high  speed, 
knowledgeable  musky  men  suggest 
varying  your  trolling  speed,  fishing 
depth,  and  plug  selection.  Versatility, 
understanding  the  lake  contour,  and 
spending  the  necessary  time  are  the 
ingredients  for  taking  Raystown 
Lake  muskies. 

Hardware 

The  wobbling  plugs  in  the  five-inch 
to  seven-inch  class  appear  to  have  the 
edge  at  this  waterway.  A local 
favorite  is  the  red  and  white  Swim 
Whizz  with  the  two  separate  eyelets, 
which  provide  for  trolling  at  two 
distinct  depths.  Another  in  popular 


demand  is  the  jointed  Pikie  Minnow. 
Position  of  the  lures  while  trolling  is 
a matter  of  personal  preference, 
ranging  from  15  feet  directly  in  back 
of  the  prop  wash  to  as  far  back  as  50 
feet.  On  occasion,  fluted  spinners 
with  bucktails  are  also  used. 

What’s  the  future  of  the  Raystown 
Lake  muskellunge  program? 
Waterways  Patrolman  Valentine 
comments,  “We've  been  stocking 
muskies  for  about  25  years,  and  the 
Fish  Commission  is  convinced  that 
we  have  a viable  lake  population;  but 
catching  them  is  something  else. 

We’ve  stocked  both  purebred  and 
tiger  muskies,  and  to  date  all  of  the 
super-sized  trophies  have  been 
purebred;  apparently  at  this 
impoundment  the  growth  rate  is  not 
the  same.  As  to  angler  success,  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  a serious 
angler  does  his  musky  homework  and 
spends  the  necessary  time, 
particularly  during  the  summer 
months,  a big  musky  could  be  part  of 
his  fishing  future.” 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for 
Raystown  Lake  muskellunge  and  for 
those  who  pursue  them,  the  week  of 
June  18  to  June  26  will  long  be 
remembered  as  the  “week  of  the 
muskies.”  Five  trophies  in  the 
magical  30  mark,  two  more  pushing 
it,  and  an  abundant  number  in  the 
20-pound  class  make  this  time  part  of 
Raystown  Lake’s  fishing  history.  [pa] 


V 

Musky  Menu 

Part  of  the  application  for  Angler  Awards  and  state  records  includes 
space  for  telling  what  lure  or  bait  a fish  took.  We’ve  checked  our  records  on 
the  offerings  award-winning  muskies  took  most  often  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  number  next  to  the  lure  name  or  bait  shows  how  many  trophy 
muskies  were  caught  on  that  particular  offering. 


Swim  Whizz  25 

Creek  Chub  3 1 

Cisco  Kid  8 

Rebel  4 

Bagley  crankbait  4 

Mr.  Twister  4 

Mepps  Musky  Killer  4 

Rapala  1 1 

Pikie  minnow  5 

Worm — nightcrawler 
Dardevle  spoon  5 


Sucker  6 

Rooster  Tail  1 

Live  minnow  2 

Shiner  4 

Big  “O”  2 

Sonar  3 

Home-made  8 

Liver  I 

Lucky  Strike  1 

Thin  Fin  2 

Spinnerbait  2 

r 
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The  Crooked- 
Mouthed-Man’s 
Dwelling  Place 


Here's  how  to  cash  in  on  Pymatuning’s 
wealth— walleye,  crappies,  muskies, 
largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass, 
white  bass,  and  carp . 


by  Dari  Black 

photos  by  the  author 


“Are  you  sure  there  are  smallies  in 
this  lake?”  My  fishing  partner  asked 
for  the  fourth  time.  We  had  been 
pitching  jigs  for  about  45  minutes 
without  so  much  as  a tap. 

I reassured  him  for  the  fourth 
time  that  there  certainly  were 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  reservoir. 
Only  a month  earlier  another  fishing 
buddy  and  I had  put  together  an 
impressive  catch  of  those  fish. 

In  frustration  he  snipped  off  the 
jig  and  replaced  it  with  a fluorescent 
Bomber  Model  A crankbait.  On  his 
second  cast  his  retrieve  stopped 
dead.  The  line  rose  in  the  water  with 
the  plug  finally  breaking  the  surface 
and  clearing  the  water  by  12  inches. 
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Attached  to  the  front  treble  hook 
was  a 1 '/2-pound  smallie. 

After  landing  the  fish.  1 switched 
to  a crankbait.  and  for  the  next  two 
hours  we  enjoyed  smailmouth  bass 
action  with  deep-diving  crankbaits, 
racking  up  a bunch  of  smallies  from 
one  to  three  pounds,  all  of  which  we 
released. 

The  name  “Pymatuning” 

Later,  as  we  loaded  the  boat  on 
the  trailer,  my  partner  commented, 

“1  wonder  what  the  Iroquois  word 
for  “The  Smailmouth  Bass’s 
Dwelling  Place’  might  be.” 

He  was  alluding  to  the  history  of 
the  name  of  the  lake  we  were 
fishing.  Derived  from  the  Iroquois 
language,  Pymatuning  means  “The 
Crooked-Mouthed  Man’s  Dwelling 


Place.”  The  name  referred  to  the 
tenancy  of  the  area  by  a certain 
tribe.  Before  Iroquois  habitation, 
the  site  had  been  the  home  of  an 
Erie  tribe  whose  leader  was  known 
for  deceitful  dealings. 

In  1934.  a 1. 500-foot,  rolled 
earthfilled  dam  closed  its  gates  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Shenango 
River.  The  waters  rose  on  the 
Pymatuning  Swamp  and  surrounded 
abandoned  onion  fields  to  create  a 
16-mile  lake  that  engulfed  part  of 
the  land  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio. 

Species  available 

For  years,  walleye  and  crappie 
were  the  main  draw  for  anglers  on 
this  17,000-acre  flatland 
impoundment.  The  lake  was 


regarded  by  many  anglers  as  the 
walleye  capital  of  the  world. 

Then  in  the  1970s,  the  lake  gained 
the  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
trophy  musky  waters  in  the  United 
States,  thanks  to  the  Fish 
Commission’s  muskellunge 
propagation  program.  Several  top 
musky  experts  stated  that 
Pymatuning  may  be  the  last  frontier 
for  a 50-pound  muskellunge. 

Today,  while  walleye,  crappie.  and 
musky  populations  continue  to  thrill 
anglers,  the  “new  kids  on  the  block” 
are  the  smailmouth  bass  and  white 
bass.  Actually,  both  species  have 
been  present  since  the  formation  of 
the  reservoir.  However,  the  lake  has 
undergone  changes  that  brought 
about  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
these  tw'o  species. 
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Early-season  action 

Angler  activity  on  Pymatuning 
begins  immediately  after  ice-out. 
Walleyes  are  the  target  for  most 
anglers  at  the  first  sight  of  open 
water.  The  Linesville  Spillway, 
Andover  Causeway,  and  the  mouths 
of  tributary  streams  are  frequently 
lined  late  into  the  night  with  anxious 
anglers,  who  are  waiting  for 
spawning  runs  to  take  place. 

Few  walleyes  are  feeding  actively, 
but  a jig  tipped  with  a minnow  is 
effective  in  luring  fish  that  let  their 
hunger  overcome  the  spawning  urge. 

As  more  and  more  walleye 
complete  the  reproductive  rituals,  a 
mass  of  boats  Hoods  the  stump  fields 
and  mid-lake  shoals  in  search  of 
fish.  Post-spawn  fish,  coupled  with 
April's  low  water  temperatures, 
generally  call  for  slow  lure  and  bait 
presentation. 


Drifting  live  bait  is  popular,  with 
minnows  outproducing  other  natural 
baits  at  this  time  of  year.  Trolling 
wobbling  plugs  slowly  in  three  to 
eight  feet  of  water  also  accounts  for 
many  walleyes. 

Old-time  lake  favorites 
incorporate  the  use  of  live  bait  and 
artificial  lures  in  the  June  bug 
spinner  category  and  use  of  a worm 
harness  with  a spinner.  These  are 
trolled  on  a long  line  with  enough 
weight  to  keep  the  bait  down  in  the 
springtime  fish-catching  depths. 

In  May  and  early  June  the  crappie 
fishing  peaks.  During  this  time  these 
panfish  are  generally  found  in  two  to 
six  feet  of  water  around  the  log  jams 
and  stumps.  Small  jigs,  tiny 
spinners,  and  live  minnows  bring 
home  the  heavy  stringers. 

Although  many  anglers  consider 
the  walleye  and  crappie  as 


springtime  fish  at  Pymatuning,  both 
species  can  be  taken  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months  if  you  look 
in  the  right  places. 

Once  the  earlv-season  rush 
subsides,  the  walleye  and  crappie 
move  to  deep  edges.  Seek  these  fish 
on  the  edges  of  the  river  channel,  the 
deepest  edges  of  a weedbed  or  stump 
field,  and  the  deep  edges  of  a mid- 
lake hump. 

Summer  situation 

Summer  signals  the  start  of 
serious  musky  fishing.  While  some 
very  nice  fish  are  taken  during  the 
spring,  the  most  consistent  angling 
success  takes  place  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  most  popular 
method  for  muskies  on  this 
impoundment  is  trolling. 

Oversized  artificials  that  run  about 
five  feet  deep  are  trolled  along  the 


Anglers  who  try  their  luck  at 
Pymatuning  will  often  catch 
largemouth  and  smallmouth 
hass.  Many  Pymatuning 
participants  think  that  the 
smallmouth  hass  population  is 
underfished.  Smallmouth  hass 
here  average  about  IV2 
pounds,  and  four-pounders 
are  sometimes  caught. 
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weedlines  and  around  mid-lake 
humps.  Plugs  such  as  a Pikie 
Minnow,  Swim  Whizz,  or  Lindy 
Musky  Shad  are  frequently  found  on 
the  terminal  end  of  the  troller’s  line. 

Summer  also  brings  bass  action. 
Pymatuning  is  one  of  those  special 
lakes  that  offers  superb  angling  for 
both  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass. 

Many  long-time  anglers  of  the 
lake  believe  that  the  population  of 
largemouth  bass  has  decreased 
drastically  in  years  gone  by.  Perhaps 
the  bass  are  not  as  abundant  as  they 
were  at  one  time,  but  there  are  still 
plenty  to  keep  the  angler  happy. 
Lunkers  as  heavy  as  6 !/?  pounds  are 
taken  each  year.  Spinnerbaits  and 
buzz  baits  cast  to  milfoil  beds 
produce  the  best  action  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  smallmouth  bass  appears  to 
be  an  underfished  species.  One 
reason  may  be  that  many  anglers  are 
not  aware  that  the  species  has 
become  so  widespread  in  recent 
years. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Warren 
Beaver  explains  that  at  one  time  the 
smallmouth  were  limited  to  certain 
areas  of  the  lower  section  of  the 
reservoir  along  the  east  side. 
However,  Beaver  now  receives 
reports  of  smallmouth  catches  from 
all  over  the  reservoir. 

Shyrl  Hood,  Chief  of  Warmwater 
Production  for  the  Fish  Commission, 
says  the  increase  of  suitable 
spawning  grounds  has  been 
responsible  for  the  smallmouth  bass 
population  explosion. 

Originally,  flooding  the  swampy 
bottomland  and  farm  fields  resulted 
in  silt  and  muck  covering  most  of 
the  hard-bottomed  areas  in  the 
reservoir.  Over  the  years,  wind  and 
wave  action  has  uncovered  an 
increasing  number  of  rocky  gravel 
shoals  suitable  for  smallmouth  bass 
spawning.  The  bronzebacks  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  natural  shift 
in  habitat.  Smallies  average  about 
llA  pounds,  with  an  occasional  four- 
pounder  or  larger  fish  recorded. 

White  bass 

Another  species  that  has  made  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  angler’s  creel  is  the 
white  bass.  Specimens  of  15  to  17 
inches  are  not  uncommon.  Spinners 
and  jigs  in  white,  yellow,  and 
fluorescent  colors  are  used  by 


anglers  chasing  this  panfish. 

A close  relative  of  the  striped 
bass,  the  white  bass  is  a nomadic 
school  fish.  Unlike  most  gamefish 
that  frequent  structure  or  cover,  the 
whites  roam  the  currents  in  the 
open  water  following  baitfish.  An 
abundance  of  gizzard  shad  may  have 
helped  bring  about  the 
multiplication  of  white  bass  in  this 
impoundment. 

Carp 

The  classic  sightseeing  place  not  to 
be  missed  is  the  Linesville  Spillway, 
“where  the  ducks  walk  on  the  fish.” 
At  this  site,  beginning  in  late  spring, 
uncalculable  numbers  of  carp 
congregate.  By  early  summer  the 
mass  of  fish  is  so  great  that  ducks 
are  able  to  walk  on  top  of  the  horde 
in  a race  for  bread  thrown  by 
tourists. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  hatchery  at  Linesville  is 


described  as  the  largest  warmwater 
hatchery  in  the  world.  A visitor’s 
center  provides  fishing  information 
and  displays.  Containing  almost 
every  gamefish  species  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  two-story  fish  tank 
with  observation  windows  receives 
the  attention  of  everyone  who  stops 
at  the  hatchery. 

In  the  wildlife  sanctuary, 
separated  from  the  park  by  the 
Linesville  Causeway,  bald  eagles 
return  each  spring  to  nest  and  rear 
their  young.  A nesting  site  is  visible 
from  several  observation  points  with 
the  aid  of  binoculars. 

Fishing,  sailing,  swimming, 
camping,  and  sightseeing  go  together 
to  make  The  Crooked-Mouthed- 
Man’s  Dwelling  Place  an 
outstanding  Pennsylvania  attraction.  [pa] 


Dari  Black  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer. 


Tackle  shops  near 

Crystal  Springs  Campground 
R D 2 

Pymatuning  Lake 

Linesville,  PA  16424 

Dotty’s  Bait  & Tackle 

814-683-5885 

Erie  Street 
Linesville,  PA  16424 
814-683-4565 

Meadowlake  Campgrounds 

Haines  Boat  Livery 

R.D.  1,  Box  1 15D 
Jamestown,  PA  16134 
412-927-6736 

End-of-the-Road 
Linesville,  PA  16424 
814-683-4339 

Moon  Valley  Campgrounds 

Gateway  Bait  & Tackle 

R.D.  2 

Linesville,  PA  16424 
814-683-5870  i 

Pymatuning  Causeway 
Andover,  OH  44003 
216-293-7227 

Pymatuning  State  Park 

Pymatuning  Boat  Sales 

Box  425 

Jamestown,  PA  16134 
412-932-3141  | 

1 1 1 Liberty  Street 
Jamestown,  PA  16134 
412-932-3598 

Whitehaven  Campgrounds 

P.O.  Box  20  ! 

Camping  near 

Westford,  PA  16134 
412-927-2411  f 

Pymatuning  Lake 

Blue  Haven  Campgrounds 

State  park  campground  is  the  only 

Lake  Road 

one  actually  on  the  lake.  This 

Espyville,  PA  16414 

information  is  provided  bv  the 

412-927-2512 

author. 
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Here  are  tackle  tips  for  taking 
this  Delaware  River  delight. 


Gear  Up  for  Shad 


by  Joe  Workosky 


Shad  fishing  on  the  Delaware 
River  offers  Pennsylvania 
anglers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  a relatively  exotic 
fish  by  way  of  a variety  of  methods. 
Shad  delight  the  expert  and  the  tyro, 
whether  they  are  taken  from  shore, 
from  a boat,  or  by  wading. 

Anglers  new  to  this  exciting  quarry 
can  fish  confidently  with  their  usual 
equipment  because  these  fish  are 
willing  hitters.  Light-action  spinning, 
spin-cast,  and  fly  equipment  can  be 
used  in  this  quest,  but  most 
knowledgeable  shad  anglers  rely  on  a 
well-balanced  open-faced  spinning 
outfit  to  subdue  these  silvery  strikers. 


Rods 

Rods  of  five  feet  to  6 '/2  feet  are 
fine  if  their  overall  action  is  not  too 
stiff.  There  is  little  need  here  for  a 
powerful  rod  with  a lot  of  backbone. 
These  rods  do  have  their  place  when 
sinking  a set  of  treble  hooks  into  a 
musky’s  toothy  mane,  but  because 
shad  often  hook  themselves,  a 
flexible  rod  that  performs  like  a 
shock  absorber,  rather  than  a eye- 
crosser,  is  more  practical.  This 
quality  also  ensures  that  a hook  will 
not  be  torn  out  of  the  shad’s  fragile 
jaws  when  that  strike  finally  comes. 

Rods  with  a limber  tip  and 
medium  butt  strength  also  aid  in 
controlling  these  fish  during  their 
inevitable  long-distance  runs,  and 
some  anglers  opt  for  even  longer 
rods,  up  to  7'/2-footers.  One 
advantage  to  these  longer  rods  is 
that  during  a fight  they  keep  more 
line  out  of  the  water,  giving  the 
angler  complete  control. 

The  average  weight  of  such  a rod 
should  be  about  four  ounces,  and 
those  using  this  type  of  gear  will 
feel  the  power  of  the  shad  transmitted 
directly  to  their  tiring  wrists. 
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The  finishing  touch  to  a fine  shad 
rod  is  a set  of  ceramic  or  aluminum 
oxide  guides.  These  set  you  back  a 
few  bucks  extra,  but  their 
importance  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Cheaper  metal  guides  have  a 
tendency  to  wear  grooves  in  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  guides  and  can 
easily  scratch  and  nick  your  line. 

Any  such  imperfection  quickly 
damages  mono  while  casting  and 
reeling,  and  while  fighting  shad. 

Reels 

To  maintain  ease  of  casting,  the 
open-faced  reel  must  be  balanced  to 
match  the  weight  of  the  rod. 

Spinning  reels  in  the  shad  class 
weigh  seven  to  10  ounces  and  should 
house  150  to  200  yards  of  four-  to 
eight-pound  line. 

One  very  important  factor  of  a 
reel  is  the  ability  of  the  drag  to  pay 
out  line  smoothly.  When  a sea-run 
shad  connects  with  a lure,  it  usually 
begins  the  first  of  several  escape 
attempts,  and  because  the  shad’s 
mouth  structure  is  so  delicate,  the 
drag  must  not  stick  or  jam.  Any 
uneven  or  excessive  stress  put  on  the 
line  through  a faulty  drag  causes  the 
loss  of  the  fish.  This  simple 
mechanism  must  operate  flawlessly 
during  all  phases  of  the  fight,  so  a 
good  one  is  worth  its  weight  in  shad 
roe. 

Line 

In  the  chain  of  equipment  from 
angler  to  shad,  the  line  also  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  bringing  these 
fish  to  net.  Mono  must  be  limp  to 
reduce  tangles  and  facilitate  casting, 
and  it  must  be  tough  to  resist  the 
abrasive  wear  of  the  Delaware's 
rocky  bottom. 

Choosing  a good  line  isn’t  difficult 
these  days,  with  many  fine  products 
on  the  market,  but  the  real  problem 
is  picking  the  proper  line  strength. 
Shad  can  be  very  shy  and  picky 
about  the  lures  they  hit.  A 12-  to  14- 
pound  line  can  be  enough  to  spook 
them. 

Another  strike  against  heavy  line 
is  that  the  average  shad  only  goes 
about  four  pounds,  and  with  their 
crappie-like  mouth  they  can’t  be 
horsed  in.  Heavy-weight  lines  just 
aren’t  necessary.  Large-diameter 
lines  help  in  retrieving  your  snagged 
shad  darts,  but  a better  choice  would 


be  lines  of  six-  or  eight-pound  test. 
The  smaller  diameter  won’t  scare  the 
fish,  and  it  also  permits  longer  casts. 
On  the  wide  stretches  of  the 
Delaware,  this  can  be  most  helpful. 

Spin-casting  gear 

Spin-casting  enthusiasts  need  not 
hock  their  gear  for  the  highly  touted 
open-faced  tackle.  The  push-bottom 
equipment  has  its  place  in  shad 
waters,  and  the  same  principles 
apply  concerning  rod  and  reel 
match-ups,  line  selection,  and  the 
hunt  for  the  finest  available  drag. 

Most  spin-casting  reels  have  drags 
that  are  a bit  on  the  rough  side,  but 
with  a strict  maintenance  program 
and  some  minor  adjustment,  these 
drags  can  give  reliable  performance. 

There  is  a stigma  of  sorts  attached 
to  spin-cast  equipment,  and  it's  often 
regarded  as  kids’  stuff  or  only  for 
rank  amateurs,  but  this  is  not  always 
true. 

A few  years  ago  my  wife,  Mary 
Ann,  gave  a group  of  so-called 
experts  a lesson  in  snob  control 
when  she  methodically  cranked  in 
seven  big  shad  in  less  than  a half- 
hour.  The  fish  were  all  hooked, 
played,  and  brought  to  net  with  a 
light-weight  spin-casting  outfit,  and 
this  action  brought  her  quite  a bit  of 
attention  from  the  nearby 
dumbfounded  anglers. 

The  reason  for  her  success  was 
simple:  She  knew  her  rig  well,  had 
confidence  in  it.  and  could  cast 
accurately  with  it.  That’s  a winning 
combination. 

Fly  rod  tackle 

Fly  casters  can  also  take  shad  with 
standard  trout  tackle,  but  there  are  a 
few'  things  to  keep  in  mind.  Shad, 
like  trout,  take  flies  just  below'  the 
surface,  so  double-tapered  floating 
line  combined  with  a wet  flv  will 
produce  strikes.  And  for  insurance, 
the  fly  reel  has  to  be  backed  with 
about  150  yards  of  15-pound-test 
line. 

Fly  rods  of  IVi  to  nine  feet  are 
fine  choices,  and  some  experienced 
shad  anglers  prefer  long  graphite 
rods  for  their  light  weight  and 
delicate  action.  The  nine-footers  are 
particularly  helpful  when  making 
long  casts,  pulling  line  off  in  a fast- 
moving  current,  or  handling 
weighted  flies  and  bulky  streamers. 


Another  plus  for  fly  rods  is  the 
added  leverage  they  give  when 
playing  a shad.  Remember,  once 
these  deep-bodied  fish  turn 
broadside  to  the  current,  the  force  of 
the  river  will  be  on  the  fly,  fly  line, 
and  rod.  You'll  need  all  the  help  and 
stamina  you  can  muster.  Fly  rodders 
can  expect  to  do  battle  for  20 
minutes  or  more. 

Plies 

Successful  shad  flies  are  imitations 
of  standard  shad  darts,  with  red  and 
white,  yellow  and  red,  and  all  white 
the  most  popular.  Patterns  range 
from  muddler  minnows  and 
marabou  streamers  to  gaudy  wet 
flies  designed  for  Pacific  salmon. 

One  factor  that  gives  the  shad 
such  wide  appeal  is  that  no  high- 
priced  bass  boats  are  needed,  though 
they  can  be  seen  anchored  right  next 
to  shad  anglers  fishing  out  of 
rowboats,  johnboats,  and  canoes. 

Hi-tech  depth  finders,  graph 
recorders,  downriggers,  etc.,  do  not 
mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  here,  because  the  river’s 
famous  holes  are  usually  dependable 
producers.  Boaters  need  only  get  out 
where  the  action  is,  preferably  along 
the  edge  of  a deep-water  current, 
carefully  put  down  the  bow-mounted 
anchor,  keep  seated,  and  start 
fishing. 

From  this  position  you  can  cast 
with  one  rod  and  set  another  in  a 
rod  holder  to  let  the  river  give  the 
lure  its  action.  This  arrangement  can 
lead  to  hooking  two  shad  at  once, 
which  gives  you  about  all  you  can 
handle  without  going  overboard. 

Don’t  rule  out  this  exciting  fishery 
if  you  don't  own  a boat. 

Shorebound  or  wading  anglers  have 
a good  chance  to  take  shad  if  they 
do  a little  preseason  scouting. 

Though  much  of  the  Delaware  is 
tough  to  wade  or  fish  from  the 
bank,  by  driving  the  roads  that 
parallel  its  length,  you  can  find  at 
least  one  spot  or  tw'o  where  shad 
will  pass. 

It  may  not  be  one  of  the  highly 
publicized  hotspots,  but  if  that 
stringer  begins  to  bulge,  only  you 
and  the  shad  need  know.  [pa] 


Joe  Workoskv  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer. 
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The  LAW  and  YOU 


Acid  Rain  Talks  Flop 


by  Kerry  Messerle 

Q:  I know  certain  species  of  fish  may 
be  taken  with  a bow  and  arrow.  May  I 
use  my  bow  on  an  approved  trout 
water? 

A:  Yes.  Bows  (including 
compound  bows)  may  be  used  to 
take  carp,  gar,  suckers,  and  eels.  In 
addition,  herring  (except  shad)  and 
catfish  may  be  taken  on  the 
Delaware  River.  All  fishing,  bows 
included,  is  prohibited  on  approved 
trout  waters  during  the  period 
March  I to  the  opening  day  of  the 
regular  trout  season  in  April. 

Q:  Ha  ve  the  laws  changed  regarding 
personal  flotation  devices  (PFDs)  on 
surf-sailers? 

A:  Yes.  U.S.C.G.  approved 
personal  flotation  devices  are 
required  to  be  worn  by  persons 
operating  or  attempting  to  operate 
sailboards. 


Q:  May  1 carry  a handgun  while  I’m 
fishing?  Does  the  Fish  Commission 
sell  permits  to  do  this? 

A:  A provisional  firearms  permit 
is  required  by  the  Uniform  Firearms 
Act  to  carry  a firearm  (handgun) 
while  fishing  or  hunting.  These 
permits  are  not  handled  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  They  are  secured  from 
county  treasurers. 

Firearms  are  permitted  to  be 
carried  only  while  actually  lawfully 
fishmg,  hunting,  or  trapping  on  Fish 
Commission  property.  Other  lands 
may  have  different  requirements,  so 
you  should  check  with  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  these 
properties. 

Q:  What  are  the  limits  on  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  shad  that  may  be  kept 
where  fishing  for  them  is  legal? 

A:  There  are  currently  no  limits 
on  size  or  number  of  shad  that  may 
be  taken. 


Hacking  Eaglets  Devour  Suckers,  500-0 


Even  though  the  arrangements 
sound  as  if  they  contain  the  names  of 
new  sports  franchises,  the 
explanation  is  simple:  As  part  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Program,  the  Fish 
Commission  will  supply  500  pounds 
of  suckers  for  the  eaglets  during  the 
hacking-  pre-flight  -stage. 

The  Game  Commission  expects  to 
“haciv”  two  to  six  eaglets  at  a 


propagation  site  in  northeast 
Pennsylvania  during  June  or  July. 
During  this  six-  to  eight-week  period, 
each  eaglet  will  consume  one  to  V/i 
pounds  of  suckers  every  day.  The  fish 
will  be  penned  in  a nearby  creek. 
When  the  eaglets’  flight  feathers  grow 
in.  and  when  they’ve  practiced  flying 
enough  from  perches,  the  birds  will 
leave  the  hacking  site — and  fish  on 
their  own. 


Cooperative  Effort  Completes  Raceway 


A five-member  student  team  from 
the  Harborcreek  School  for  Boys 
assisted  the  East  Erie  Salmon  Club 
in  completing  construction  of  a 
salmon  raceway  along  Twelve  Mile 
Creek  near  North  East.  In 
association  with  other  area 
sportsmen's  groups,  the  East  Erie 
Salmon  Club’s  goal  is  to  raise 
salmon  fingerlings  for  stocking  Fake 
Erie. 

The  students  volunteered  their 
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help  in  return  for  several  trout 
rodeos  sponsored  in  their  area  by 
the  Fish  Commission. 

The  150-foot  cement  structure  will 
hold  between  15.000  and  30,000 
salmon  fingerlings,  which  will  be 
stocked  this  spring. 

Completing  the  structure  was  the 
installation  of  a cement  plaque 
bearing  the  names  of  the  student 
volunteers  — concrete  proof  of  (he 
joint  venture’s  success. 


U.S.  and  Canadian  scientists  have 
discontinued  a two-year  study  of  acid 
rain.  Representatives  from  the  two 
countries  could  not  agree  on  the  causes 
and  effects  of  acid  rain  nor  whether 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
control  acid  rain  damage  to  vegetation 
and  fisheries,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Canadian  officials  have  accused  the 
Reagan  administration  of  manipulat- 
ing the  scientific  team  to  keep  from 
spending  money  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion that  causes  acid  precipitation. 
Canada  repeatedly  has  claimed  that 
most  of  the  pollutants  that  trigger  acid 
rain  in  North  America  originate  from 
coal-fired  power  plants  in  the  mid- 
western  United  States.  The  U.S. 
scientists  acknowledged  that  biological 
damage  has  occurred  in  areas  receiving 
acid  rain,  but  they  said  that  “cause- 
and-effect  relationships  often  have  not 
been  clearly  established.” 

The  Canadian  scientists,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  there  is  a clear  relationship 
between  acid  rain  and  aquatic  damage, 
and  that  evidence  shows  the  problem 
could  be  solved  by  cutting  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  in  half. 

Vermont  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Environmental 
and  Public  Works  Committee  and 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  curtail  acid 
rain,  said,  “Many  politicians  see  acid 
rain  control  as  an  economic  issue  rather 
than  as  an  environmental  issue.”  He 
said  his  bill  to  reduce  acid  rain  “faces 
an  uncertain  reception”  in  Congress 
this  year. 



Bass  Publication 
Updated 


Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently updated  and  reprinted,  is  a four- 
page  overview  of  the  best  bass  fishing 
areas  in  Pennsylvania.  The  publication 
features  more  than  65  waterways.  Send 
requests  for  this  pamphlet  to 
Publications  Section.  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a 
legal-sized  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  with  requests. 
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Streams  ^ 


While  patrolling  one  of  the  trout- 
stocked  streams  in  Schuylkill  County, 
I met  two  brothers,  whom  I had  met 
several  years  before.  1 got  to  know 
them  better  as  time  went  on,  but  1 
didn’t  know  them  as  well  as  I’d 
thought.  The  older  brother  told  me  he 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  he  enjoyed 
Pennsylvania  Angler  so  much  he 
collects  all  the  issues.  I asked  him  why 
he  purchased  the  magazine  if  he 
couldn’t  read.  He  told  me  he  made  a 
deal  with  his  brother.  He  buys  the 
magazine  and  his  brother  sits  down 
each  month  and  reads  it  to  him  from 
cover  to  cover. 

I think  this  says  a lot  for  the  Fish 
Commission  and  for  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  — Raymond  C.  Hoffman, 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman, 
Schuylkill  County 

While  on  routine  patrol  of  Stony 
Creek,  1 decided  to  stop  all  vehicles 
coming  out  of  the  area  to  check  and 
count  the  trout  caught  and  to  see  if 
everyone  had  a fishing  license.  1 
stopped  a car  in  which  a man  and  a 
woman  both  had  nice  limits  of  trout, 
and  each  had  valid  fishing  licenses. 

Just  as  they  were  going  to  leave,  1 
noticed  some  shuffling  in  the  woman’s 
pocketbook.  I checked  further,  and  in 
the  pocketbook  were  four  brook  trout 
— four  fish  over  the  legal  limit.  I guess 
some  people  will  do  anything  for  a few 
extra  trout.  — Jack  Stepanski, 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Northern 
Dauphin  County 

On  March  23,  1982,  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  William  Reese 
witnessed  a motorcycle  accident  in 


which  the  victim  lost  control  of  his 
vehicle  and  was  seriously  injured. 
DWP  Reese  assessed  the  situation, 
controlled  well-meaning  but 
uninformed  bystanders  who  tried  to 
administer  first  aid,  and  performed  the 
necessary  resuscitation  that  sustained 
the  victim’s  life  until  medical  help 
arrived. 

Cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation 
(CPR)  is  a regular  part  of  the  training 
that  all  Fish  Commission  deputy 
waterways  patrolmen  and  waterways 
patrolmen  undertake.  The  Fish 
Commission  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele  presented  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Reese  with  a 
Fish  Commission  Commendation  in  a 
ceremony  last  February. 


A group  of  sportsmen  met  me  at 
Tambine  for  a preseason  stocking  of 
the  West  Branch  Clarion  River.  They 
asked  me  if  they  could  clean  up  the 
litter  in  the  fly  fishing  area  and  nearthe 
road  along  the  West  Branch  Clarion 
River.  1 told  them  that  I’d  appreciate 
any  work  they  could  do.  They  cleaned 
up  the  area  for  nearly  two  hours,  and 
they  helped  all  day  with  the  stocking.  I 
discovered  they  had  a camp  at 
Rasselas  called  Camp  Kangaroo.  I 
thanked  themforajob  well  done,  and  1 
wish  other  sportsmen  were  equally 
helpful  and  cooperation.  Bernie 
Ambrose,  Waterways  Patrolman,  Elk 
County 

While  manning  the  Fish 
Commission  exhibit  at  the  Northeast 
Sports  Show,  a man  requested  to  sign 
up  for  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  1 thought  he  looked  familiar, 
and  when  he  gave  me  his  name  and 
address  I realized  that  I had  an 
outstanding  warrant  for  his  arrest  fora 
Fish  law  violation.  I took  him  aside 
and  told  him  that  I knew  who  he  was 
and  that  1 had  the  warrant.  Aftera  very 
short  conversation  in  which  1 outlined 
several  options,  I settled  the  matter 
then  and  there,  and  he  still  bought  the 
Angler  subscription.  Claude  M. 
Neifert,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
Northern  l.uzerne  County 
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Coming  UP  in  Pennsylvania  Angler 


•June.  The  article  'Gills  shows  you  how  to  fill  your  stringer  with  these 
jumbo  panfish. 

•June.  Watch  for  an  article  on  how  to  use  a graph  recorder  -“your 
underwater  eyes.”  The  author  provides  a detailed  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  this  subject. 

•June.  “Our  'Top’  Smallmouth  Bass  Waterway”  shows  you  how  to 
catch  these  critters  in  Lake  Erie,  just  in  time  to  let  you  get  ready  for 
the  bass  season’s  June  18  opening. 

•July.  “Bass  Fishing  Seminar”  is  a special  feature  of  this  issue  a 
7-page  exhaustive  examination  of  five  top  Pennsylvania  anglers’ 
secrets  of  success. 

•July.  “Boat  Modifications”  reveals  some  customized  boats  that  can 
help  you  increase  your  boating  efficiency  and  pleasure. 

• Watch  for  other  features  on  fishing  for  trout,  muskies.  walleyes,  and 
panfish. 


Raystown  Lake 
Surveyed 

Last  March  the  Fish  Commission 
began  an  extensive  survey  of 
Raystown  Lake.  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  lake  lying  completely  within 
the  state’s  borders.  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Larry  Jackson  said  that 
several  early  spring  surveys  were 
directed  toward  gathering 
information  about  the  big  lake’s 


muskellunge,  walleye,  yellow  perch, 
and  trout  populations.  Additional 
studies  are  now  taking  place  that 
survey  the  lake’s  largemouth  bass, 
smallmouth  bass,  and  striped  bass. 

Armed  with  nets  and  electro- 
fishing equipment.  Commission 
biologists  are  gathering  data  on 
species  composition,  population 
numbers,  fish  age,  growth,  and 
feeding  habits. 

This  research  is  part  of  the 
Commission’s  continued  effort  to 


survey  the  Commonwealth’s 
waterways  and  manage  the  resources 
accordingly.  Even  though  much  of 
the  Commission  biologists’  activities 
during  the  past  four  years  have 
focused  on  developing  the  new  trout 
allocation  plan.  Operation  FUTURE, 
this  management  plan  is  more  than 
just  for  trout—  It  is  a resource 
management  plan  for  all  the  state’s 
aquatic  resources,  including  all  the 
state’s  coldwater,  coolwater,  and 
warmwater  species. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


At  this  time  of  year,  fish-catching  fly 
patterns  include  the  Quill  Gordon,  Gold- 
ribbed  Hare’s  Ear,  Dark  Hendrickson, 
Wooly  Worm,  and  Muddler  Minnow  in 
light  colors. 

Spinners  have  to  be  fished  just  right.  If 
you  move  them  too  slowly,  the  blade 
won’t  turn,  and  if  you  fish  them  too  fast, 
the  blade  becomes  a blur  in  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  to  prevent  line  twist  while 
fishing  spinners,  use  barrel  swivels  or 
snap  swivels. 


Bass  poppers  with  hollowed-out  faces 
are  popular  fly  rod  surface  lures,  but  they 
can  pick  up  debris  when  they  dig  down 
into  weedy  water.  Bugs  with  bullet- 
shaped heads  and  those  with  flattened 
faces  work  better  in  areas  where  aquatic 
vegetation  is  thick. 


The  noise  made  by  a surface  lure  or  a 
fly  rod  popper  can  either  alarm  or  attract 
fish,  so  you  have  to  experiment  with  the 
lure  to  impart  just  the  right  action. 


This  month  is  a good  time  for  perch 
fishing.  These  fish  travel  in  schools,  but 
they  don’t  always  stay  in  one  spot  for 
very  long.  The  whole  school  may  move  to 
a new  area  at  any  time.  If  the  perch 
suddenly  stop  biting,  try  to  locate  the 
school  again  by  casting  in  other  areas  or 
by  trolling. 


A rubber  spider  is  not  strictly  a surface 
lure  for  bluegills.  Put  a splitshot  on  a 
leader  to  get  the  spider  into  deeper  water 
where  the  large  fish  might  be,  and  hang 
on! 


Trolling  at  a constant  speed  can  waste 
fishing  time  and  opportunities.  Troll  very 
fast,  moderately  fast,  very  slowly,  and 
keep  changing  the  trolling  speed  and  lure 
action.  These  speed  changes  can  have  a 
remarkable  effect  on  getting  reluctant  fish 
to  bite. 

Small,  flashy  lures  are  tops  for  catching 
smallmouth  bass.  Spinners  and  spoons  in 
silver,  gold,  or  brass  finishes  are  good. 


Walleyes  like  darkness.  In  summer, 
they  strike  best  during  cloudy  and 
gloomy  days,  and  they  feed  mostly  at 
night  when  days  are  clear  and  sunny. 
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I noticed  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  an  access  site 
near  the  Zane  Grey  Museum  and 
home  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawaxen  rivers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  place  should  be 
preserved.  1 hope  to  visit  there 
sometime  and  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it. 

P.M.  Jones 

Emporium,  PA 

Zane  Grey  and  his  bride, 
Dolly,  moved  to  a cottage  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Lackawaxen  and  Delaware 
rivers  following  their 
marriage  in  1905.  The  Grey’s 
were  a close-knit  family,  and 
with  Zane  and  Dolly  came 
R.C.  and  Ellsworth,  and 
their  sister  and  mother. 

R.C.,  the  younger  of  the 
brothers,  built  a home  in 
back  of  Zane’s  cottage. 

Later,  as  Zane’s  writing 
made  it  possible,  he 
purchased  R.C.’s  house, 
doubled  its  size,  and  built  a 
home  for  his  mother  behind 
the  large  house.  Both 
buildings  are  still  occupied. 

Zane  and  Dolly  eventually 
moved  to  California,  and  after 
Zane’s  death  Dolly  sold  the 
home  to  Helen  James  who 
still  owns  it.  The  house  is  no 
longer  an  inn,  but  does  keep 
the  museum  open  during  the 
warm  months.  However,  this 
income  does  not  provide 
enough  to  keep  the  large 
buildings  in  good  repair  and 
to  pay  expenses.  There  is  a 
danger  of  it  falling  into  the 
hands  of  disinterested 
parties  and  of  the  historic 
building  being  destroyed. 
This  would  be,  for  many,  a 
disaster. 

Dr.  Joe  L.  Wheeler,  a 


professor  at  a university  at 
Keene,  Texas,  and  a devout 
Zane  Grey  aficionado, 
seeing  this  possibility,  has 
formed  a foundation  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  structure 
and  the  remaining  property 
surrounding  it  — a 
tremendous  undertaking. 

Feeling  that  all  the  Zane 
Grey  landmarks  from 
Lackawaxen  to  the 
California  coast  and  on  to 
Tahiti  should  be  retained  for 
future  generations,  Wheeler 
is  now  soliciting  tax-exempt 
gifts  for  the  foundation  with 
Lackawaxen  first  on  the  list. 
An  advertising  campaign  is 
under  way  to  bring  more 
visitors  to  the  site  where 
Grey  got  his  start. 

In  1982  the  home  was 
listed  on  the  national 
register  of  historic  places, 
and  several  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  featured 
the  home  in  articles.  This  is 
an  expensive  undertaking, 
but  more  than  worthwhile  if 
successful. 

Anyone  interested  can 
write  to  Dr.  Joe  L.  Wheeler, 
editor,  Zane  Grey’s  West, 
Drawer  A,  Keene,  Texas 
76059. 

G.M.  Farley 

This  is  a response  to  Mr.  Clyde 
Starr’s  letter  in  the  March  issue, 
which  concerns  fishing  tournaments. 
Bass  fishing  tournaments  have  had  a 
direct,  positive  effect  on  the  good 
fishing  we  enjoy. 

Most  local  tournaments  are  run  by 
B.A.S.S.  clubs  with  emphasis  on 
boating  safety,  good  sportsmanship, 
and  live  release  of  the  catches.  They 
even  forbid  the  use  of  live  bait  so  the 
fish  caught  are  usually  hooked  in  the 
lip,  which  eliminates  internal  injury 
and  makes  unhooking  easy  with 
minimal  handling. 

Local  clubs  also  sponsor  youth 
tournaments  at  their  own  expense  to 
educate  youngsters  on  safety, 
conservation,  and  sportsmanship. 
They  work  with  the  handicapped  and 
the  aged.  They  plant  structure  in  our 
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lakes  and  rivers  to  improve  fish 
habitat,  and  they  have  clean-up 
projects,  removing  tons  of  trash  so 
that  you  and  1 don’t  have  to  look  at 
it.  They  also  work  with  their  area 
waterways  patrolmen  year-round. 

The  next  time  there’s  a B.A.S.S. 
tournament  on  one  of  your  favorite 
lakes,  1 suggest  you  participate. 
Tagging  programs  by  the  local 
B.A.S.S.  clubs  have  proved  that  the 
fish  don’t  travel  very  far  from  their 
release  point  right  away,  and  can  be 
caught  the  very  next  day  on  both  live 
and  artificial  baits. 

Ed  Rauch 

Montgomery  County 
Bassmasters 

Norristown,  PA 

I enjoyed  reading  Chauncy  K. 
Lively’s  article  on  emerging  nymphs 
in  the  February  issue.  I guess  the  uses 
of  foam  are  limited  only  by  the  tyer’s 
imagination. 

For  a couple  of  years  now  I’ve 
been  using  foam  to  tie  beetles.  Not 
only  do  they  float  like  corks,  but  they 
catch  fish! 

Aaron  Hirschhorn 

New  York,  NY 

I'm  delighted  “Notes  from  the 
Streams”  appears  again  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  but  will  “Notes 
from  the  Streams”  ever  be  the  same 
as  it  was? 

Rich  Barton 

Philadelphia,  PA 

We’re  happy  that  many 
readers  are  pleased  to  see  the 
return  of  their  old  friend, 
“Notes  from  the  Streams.’’ 
The  column  will  appear 
sometimes  as  it  did  in  the 
past,  and  at  other  times  we’ll 
use  an  article  format  so  that 
we  can  cover  some  topics  in 
greater  detail. 

Look  for  “Notes...’’  again  in 
future  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler , and  we  hope  you 
enjoy  this  month’s  install- 
ment on  page  21. 
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Wild  Resource 


Conservation  Fund 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  a five-year  program  for 
the  management,  protection,  and 
enhancement  of  Pennsylvania  fishes, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  classified 
endangered,  threatened,  or  status 
indeterminate.  Under  the  current 
provisions  of  the  1973  Endangered 
Species  Act.  as  amended,  funding  for 
this  program  is  no  longer  available. 

So  that  the  provisions  of  the  five-year 
program  can  he  carried  out.  monies 
allotted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  from  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  will  be  utilized. 

The  Fish  Commission  currently 
lists  five  fishes  and  1 1 reptiles  and 
amphibians  as  endangered  and 
threatened,  although  the  blue  pike  is 


now  believed  extinct.  These  species 
require  priority  attention  if  they  are 
to  remain  viable  elements  of  the 
Pennsylvania  fauna.  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  monies  will  be 
used  to: 

•Gather  status  information  (life 
history,  distribution,  and  population 
data)  on  each  species  through  field 
survey  and  contracted  studies. 
•Identify  and  acquire  as  necessary 
the  habitat  that  is  critical  for  the 
continued  survival  of  each  species. 

• Develop  species-specific 
management  plans  that  take  into 
account  the  factors  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  each  species  from 
endangered  and  threatened  status. 
•Develop  and  conduct  inservice 
training  programs  on  the  special 
requirements  and  management  needs 
of  endangered  and  threatened 
species. 

•Develop  written  and  audiovisual 
educational  materials  to  teach  diverse 
segments  of  the  public  about  the 


plight  of  these  species. 

•Prevent  some  three  dozen  fishes, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  now  listed 
as  status  indeterminate  from 
becoming  endangered  or  threatened. 


Pennsylvanians  who  w'ish 
to  contribute  directly  to 
the  fund  should  send  a check  or 
money  order  to:  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund.  Comptroller, 
Box  2063.  Harrisburg.  PA  17120. 
For  complete  details,  contact: 
Coordinator.  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
1467,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
Phone:  717-  787-8137. 
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Boating 


Sailing 

the 

Small 

Boats 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Sailing  in  Pennsylvania  waters  is 
growing  annually,  and  with 
the  small,  lightweight  boats, 
sailing  is  more  exciting  than  ever. 
Tacking  across  the  water  on  these 
lightweight  sailboats  is  exhilarating, 
and  precision,  timing,  and  balance 
are  needed  during  every  minute  of 
the  “ride.” 

However,  all  this  excitement  is  not 
without  risk:  capsizing.  Capsizing  can 
occur  most  unexpectedly.  All  it  takes 
is  a strong  gust  of  wind  to  blast  the 
sail  over  and  onto  the  water. 

(Wearing  a personal  flotation  device 
can  be  a real  lifesaver  when  the 
boater  takes  that  unexpected  plunge. ) 

With  capsizing  part  of  the  sport, 
righting  your  craft  is  a useful  exercise 
to  practice.  The  process  is  relatively 
simple  and  can  be  applied  to  most 
small  sailboats. 

The  following  precautionary 
measures  should  be  considered  before 
practicing  the  capsizing  and  self- 
rescue maneuver. 

1)  Capsize  in  familiar  waters. 

2)  Have  a backup  boat  on  hand  to 
assist,  if  necessary. 

3)  Wear  a properly  fitted  personal 
flotation  device. 

4)  Master  the  righting  technique 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education 
Specialist. 


during  the  summer,  when  the  dangers 
of  cold  water  do  not  present  a threat. 

To  capsize  intentionally,  pull  in  the 
mainsheet,  holding  it  tightly,  and  lean 
to  the  leeward  side  of  the  boat.  That 
should  do  it.  Once  in  the  water  your 
immediate  concern  is  the  condition 
and  whereabouts  of  any  passengers. 

If  everyone  is  all  right  and  accounted 
for.  make  preparations  for  righting 
the  craft.  First  check  to  see  that  the 
centerboard  is  pushed  all  the  way 
into  the  slot  and  the  mainsheet  is 
free.  Next,  swim  to  the  bottom  side 
of  the  boat,  grab  the  end  of  the 


centerboard,  and  pull  down  while 
pushing  the  underwater  deck  rim 
with  one  foot.  (The  deck  rim  may  not 
be  easily  accessible  with  all  types  of 
boats.)  As  the  boat  comes  up.  grab 
the  upper  deck  and  continue  to  pull 
until  the  boat  is  upright.  Scramble 
aboard,  and  after  positioning 
yourself  with  a firm  grip  on  the  tiller 
and  mainsheet,  have  any  additional 
passengers  board  the  craft.  As  you 
continue  your  sailing  activities  you 
should  bail  out  any  excess  water  to 
achieve  maximum  sailing  efficiency 
of  your  craft. 


Small-Boat  Sailing  Safety  Suggestions 


•Always  wear  a PFD:  a "knock 
down”  can  occur  without  warning. 
•Keep  an  alert  lookout. 

• Know  and  obey  the  rules  of  the  road. 
•Consider  the  water  and  weather  condi- 
tions before  taking  sail. 

•If  on  the  water  after  sunset, 
illuminate  your  craft  by  shining  a 
white  light  on  the  sail. 

•If  you  capsize  and  cannot  right  the 
craft,  leaving  the  boat  to  strike  out  for 
shore  can  be  dangerous.  Under  normal 
conditions  you  should  stay  with  your 
craft.  This  will  enable  you  to  be  more 
easily  located  by  a rescue  party. 

• Few  people  realize  the  danger  involved 
in  cold  water  immersion.  Cold  water 
can  numb  the  extremities  and  limit 
the  reflexes  almost  immediately.  If  you 


are  not  wearing  a PFD.  you  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to 
put  it  on  in  the  cold  water. 

•Beware  of  the  dangerous  overhead 
power  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  launch 
ramps  and  on  access  roads.  Each  year 
people  are  electrocuted  w hen  a mast 
comes  in  contact  with  a high-tension 
line. 

•To  a\oid  congestion  at  the  launch 
site,  sailboats  should  be  rigged  away 
from  the  ramp  area,  but  be  sure  there 
is  adequate  clearance  with  power  lines 
or  other  overhead  obstructions 
between  the  rigging  area  and  the 
launch  ramp. 

•Sale  defensively.  Be  sure  you  know 
the  rules  of  the  road,  and  be  sure  row 
know  who  has  the  right  of  way. 
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Here’s  how  to  get  in  on  some  great  sport 


Pennsylvania’s 

Creek  Smallmouths 


by  Jim  Gronaiv 

photos  by  the  author 


May  is  everybody’s  season.  Faithful  pursuers  of 
trout,  panfish,  and  walleyes  are  out  in  force.  But 
for  those  who  enjoy  catching  smallmouth  bass. 
May  is  the  premier  month  to  get  in  on  small-stream  action.  In 
many  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna,  Allegheny,  and  Juniata 
rivers,  Quaker  State  anglers  can  wade  comfortably  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  springtime  bonanza. 

Spawning  phases  and  fish  location 

During  May,  creek  smallies  spawn  and  will  be  relocated 
from  deeper  holes  to  gravel-strewn  bedding  sites.  Depending 
on  the  progression  of  warm  spring  weather,  they  could  be 
anywhere. 

Pre-spawn  bass  will  be  at  the  bases  of  old  mill  dams,  back  in 


undercut  banks,  or  in  any  available  deep  pocket,  the  waters 
are  a bit  cool  yet,  and  most  fish  are  still  holed-up.  As  the 
waters  warm,  these  fish  vacate  their  shadowy  haunts  in  quest 
of  suitable  bedding  sites.  Look  for  them  cruising  the  shallow 
gravel-filled  bars  in  two  to  three  feet  of  water.  Such  areas  that 
are  exposed  to  much  sunlight  will  be  warmer  and  tend  to  draw 
more  bass  at  this  time. 

During  the  actual  spawn,  smallmouths  will  be  on  the  bars 
and  in  large  pools  with  suitable  bottom  content  for  nesting.  1 
leave  them  alone  at  this  time. 

The  post-spawn  phase  finds  stream  smallmouths  scattered 
in  the  big  pools  with  many  fish  resting  behind  large  boulders 
or  in  the  back  eddies  set  off  from  the  main  current.  They  will 
still  strike  a passing  artificial  at  this  time. 
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Tackle 

Because  creek  smallies  change  location  now,  ultralight 
spinning  gear  is  the  most  useful  tackle  for  taking  them.  Some 
anglers  may  opt  fora  fly  rod  approach,  but  such  tackle  is  more 
suited  for  the  summertime  thin-water  conditions,  when  bass 
will  readily  take  streamers  and  bass  bugs.  Besides,  the  tight 
confines  of  many  creeks  offer  limited  casting  room. 

1 prefer  rods  of  five  to  5Vi  feet  that  can  pressure  a three- 
pounder  yet  offer  a spunky  12-incher  a chance  to  prove 
himself.  Stay  away  from  soft,  wispy  rods.  I use  graphite  rods 
in  light  and  ultralight  models.  They  are  extremely  light  yet 
sensitive  and  strong  with  plenty  of  backbone.  However, 
graphite  rods  are  not  a prerequisite  for  successful  stream  bass 
fishing.  Glass  rods  that  have  these  characteristics  will  do  just 
fine. 

Any  spinning  reel  that  matches  your  rod  will  do.  but  choose 
one  with  a good  drag  system.  Spool  them  with  quality  mono 
testing  four  or  six  pounds.  Some  people  scale  down  to 
threadlike  two-pound  test,  but  do  so  only  if  the  waters  are 
clear  and  the  fish  are  extremely  skittish.  Spring  rains  keep  the 
creeks  a bit  flush  and  off-color,  so  the  heavier  lines  most  often 
get  the  nod. 

Lures  vs.  bait 

When  I first  started  fishing  the  creeks  1 used  nightcrawlers, 
crayfish,  and  minnows  and  killed  a lot  of  sublegal  small- 
mouths  because  they  swallowed  the  hooks.  Now  1 stick  with 
small  artificials,  catch  plenty  of  bass,  and  no  longer  kill  the 
juveniles.  Live  bait  may  take  more  big  bass,  but  I still  take  my 
share  of  two-  to  three-pounders  and  enjoy  a successful  catch- 
and-release  sport. 

If  you're  tossing  metal,  Mepps  gold  spinners  in  sizes  1 and  2 
are  very  good.  Rooster  Tails  in  size  1 are  also  excellent 
choices,  and  those  with  a brown  scale  finish  seem  to  out- 
produce the  other  colors.  Rooster  Tail  blades  rotate  well 
at  slow  retrieves.  With  stream  water  temperatures  in  the  50s  it 
pays  to  keep  your  presentation  deliberate,  and  such  hardware 
will  do  the  job.  Fish  these  offerings  in  large,  boulder-strewn 
pools  that  run  two  to  four  feet  deep. 


Many  bass  will  be  holed-up  in  deeper  pools,  and  jigs  are 
useful  in  probing  pockets.  Black  and  brown  marabou  jigs  of 
1/16-  1 / 8-ounce  are  good,  especially  if  the  streams  are  roiled 
from  rains.  Twistertail  jigs  are  deadly,  too,  with  purple,  blue, 
and  black  the  favored  colors.  You  may  lose  jigs  while  fishing 
the  rocky  pools,  but  compared  with  other  popular  bass  baits, 
they  are  inexpensive  and  versatile.  They're  also  just  what  the 
smallies  want  at  this  time. 

If  you  encounter  bass  in  shallow  water,  say  three  feet  deep 
or  less,  then  your  arsenal  should  include  small  plugs  and 
crankbaits.  The  Rebel  Teeny  Wee  crayfish  is  an  excellent 
producer  under  such  conditions,  and  this  counterfeit  crus- 
tacean is  a summertime  standby  as  well.  Even  a slow  retrieve 
will  run  this  lure  at  about  two  feet  deep,  making  it  an  effective 
shallow-water  producer.  The  smallest  floating  Rebel  and 
Rapala  minnows  also  entice  bass  in  the  shallows.  Gold  or 
silver  finishes  work  equally  well.  Whatever  lure  fits  the  bill,  be 
sure  to  work  it  slowly  and  thoroughly  in  any  promising- 
looking  water. 

Other  necessities 

Although  May  temperatures  can  be  in  the  80s,  the  creeks 
are  still  cool,  and  chest  waders  or  hip  boots  make  your  trip 
more  comfortable.  Polarized  lenses,  either  clip-ons  or  prescrip- 
tion jobs,  let  you  spot  bottom  structure,  pockets,  and  cruising 
bass.  It  also  pays  to  carry  some  quality  repellent  for  those  late 
May  insect  pests.  Of  course,  a few  sandwiches,  a thermos  of 
coffee,  and  a fishing  buddy  always  make  the  day  go  better. 

Where  to  go 

Unlike  the  big-name  smallmouth  bass  rivers,  creek  bassing 
requires  foot  travel  and  mapwork  for  success.  Any  tributary 
of  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  Allegheny  and  Youghiogheny 
river  systems  is  a potential  hotspot.  Some  streams  produce 
10-inch  bass  at  best,  while  others  cough  up  that  occasional 
three-pounder.  Regardless  of  size,  backwoods  bass  fishing 
puts  you  in  close  contact  with  nature  and  the  quarry.  The 
rewards  of  such  fishing  are  not  measured  in  limit  catches  or 
heavy  stringers  of  fish. 

For  detailed  topographical  maps  of  the  areas  you  want  to 
explore,  write  to:  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Distribution 
Section,  1200  South  Eads  Street.  Arlington  VA  22202. 
Ask  first  for  an  index  map. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  also 
publishes  good  county  maps  that  can  help  you  zero  in  on  that 
isolated  bass  stream.  The  address  is:  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Transportation  and  Safety  Building, 
Publications  Sales  Section,  Harrisburg.  PA  17120.  Ask  first 
for  a price  list  and  order  accordingly. 

Conservation 

Anyone  who  has  done  some  creek  bassing  knows  that  a 
catch-and-release  philosophy  is  the  best  insurance  for  future 
fishing.  The  smallmouths  are  aggressive  and  vulnerable,  and  I 
do  not  recommend  fishing  for  them  when  they  are  spawning. 
A successful,  unhampered  pair  of  nesting  smallmouths  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  stream.  Pre-spawn  and  post-spawn  fish 
provide  plenty  of  action.  [f*J 


Jim  Gronaw  is  the  outdoor  columnist  of The  Carroll  County 
(Maryland)  Times. 
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Pennsylvania  lakes  provide 
sparkling  water , beautiful  scenery , 
and  myriad  opportunities  for 


by  David  A . Wonderlich 


“Five  minutes,  class  B,”  blurted  the 
race  steward  as  the  flag  bearer  raised 
the  red  flag.  In  front  of  us  the 
smallest  sailboats  in  class  A rounded 
the  starter  buoy  and  began  their  race. 

“Count  out  the  class  B boats,”  the 
race  steward  bellowed. 

“Nine?”  a position  watcher  replied. 

“Yepper,”  the  third  helper  agreed. 

The  lake  was  bathed  in  bright  sun, 
the  sky  was  dotted  with  cottony 
clouds,  and  a brisk  breeze  filled  the 
silky,  billowing  sails. 

“One  minute  to  class  B,”  the 
steward’s  voice  announced  to  the 
gathering  sailboats.  The  red  flag 
came  down  and  the  yellow  went  up. 
As  the  sailors  jockeyed  their  boats 
near  the  starting  buoy,  they  tried  to 
be  first  in  line  with  full  wind  in  their 
sails.  If  another  boat  pulled  alongside 
and  upwind,  it  stole  the  wind  and  the 
downwind  boat  was  readily  passed. 

During  this  last  minute  the  race 
officials  list  the  starting  positions  as 
they  develop.  This  lets  them  keep  an 
exact  record  of  the  number  of  laps 
and  the  finishing  position  for  each 
boat.  The  judges  also  check  to  see 
that  every  participant,  navigator,  and 
crewman  is  wearing  a PFD. 

“There's  Rodney  in  3232.  Okay, 
Jim  is  next,  then  Berry,  Griswald, 
Norris,  Kerry,  and  that’s  it.  The 


Reverend  doesn’t  have  his  lifevest 
on.” 

The  megaphone  again  crackled, 

“Reverend,  where’s  your  lifevest?” 

“Got  it  here,”  he  said  as  he  held  it 
up. 

“Put  it  on!” 

The  vest  was  buckled  and  the 
grouped  boats  were  approaching  the 
starting  buoy.  All  was  ready  with 
class  B. 

“Five,  four,  three  two,  one — Go, 
class  B!”  The  full,  leaning  sails 
powered  the  silent  racers  toward  the 
first  small,  distant  red  buoy. 

And  so  it  began  with  each  class 
on  that  breezy,  sunny,  end-of- 
the-summer  Sunday,  the  last  sailing 
race  of  the  season.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  another  exciting 
summer  for  the  participants  and 
spectators  of  the  Nuangola  Yacht 
Club. 

Pennsylvania  has  a multitude  of 
beautiful  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams 
that  are  a sailor's  delight.  Most  Fish 
Commission  lakes  are  good  for 
sailing,  provide  easy  access,  and  are 
numerous  throughout  our  state. 

Yacht  clubs,  which  receive  their 
permit  for  racing  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  are 
good  places  to  go  for  help  for  the 


beginner.  For  those  already  initiated 
in  sailing,  the  clubs’  races  are  a great 
opportunity  to  pit  their  boats  and 
skills  against  other  sailors. 

The  Nuangola  Yacht  Club  is  one 
of  18  granted  permits  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  A Nuangola 
membership  can  be  obtained  for  five 
dollars  at  the  starter’s  dock.  The 
season  officially  begins  July  4 and 
concludes  with  a Labor  Day  weekend 
regatta.  Before  and  after  races,  which 
are  held  each  Sunday  at  2 p.m.,  the 
members  are  happy  to  help 
neophytes  with  the  beginning  stages 
of  learning  to  sail.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
sailboat,  there  is  usually  someone 
who  would  gladly  take  you  on  board 
to  show  you  what  it  is  all  about.  One 
benefit  of  membership  is  that  the 
membership  card  is  good  for 
admission  to  any  yacht  club  in  the 
world! 

“Okay,  that’s  it,  we  won!”  came  the 
voice  from  the  sailboat  rounding  the 
finishing  buoy. 

“Get  going.  One  more  lap,”  the 
judge  replied. 

“You  just  didn’t  see  us,”  the 
straggling  sailer  pleaded. 

“One  more!”  the  judge  snapped. 

“Okay,  you  watch;  this  is  where  we 
turn  the  heat  on.” 
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As  the  boat  started  back  across  the 
lake  we  could  see  the  green-flagged 
patrol  boat  making  its  way 
throughout  the  course.  The  boat  is 
used  to  respond  quickly  to  any 
emergency  and  is  always  present 
during  the  race.  As  we  watched  we 
could  see  that  a Tasar  from  class  C 
was  still  ahead. 

The  rules  for  racing  and  the  class 
into  which  each  type  of  sailboat 
should  be  placed  according  to  the 
Portsmouth  Index  are  governed  by 
the  U.S.  Yacht  Racing  Union.  It 
provides  fair  competition  between 
classes,  strict  safety  guidelines,  and  a 
uniformity  of  rules  for  running  and 
judging  the  races. 

The  four  classes  of  boats 
determined  by  boat  size  and  sail  area 
that  typically  race  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  include:  CLASS  A — Sunfish, 
Sailfish,  Minifish,  Phantom;  CLASS 
B— Butterfly,  Copperhead,  Flying 
Fish;  CLASS  C — Laser,  Force  5, 
Sidewinder  (has  two  sails  and  is  used 
in  class  C or  D);  and  CLASS  D — 
Comet,  Tasar,  Laser  II,  and  the  420. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  looks  like  Eric’s 
going  to  be  all  right;  look  at  him  fly,” 
exulted  a watcher  as  her  grandson 
approached  the  finish. 

The  sailboats  that  dotted  the 
course  began  making  their  final 
tacks. 

“You  have  it!  You  have  it!”  a 
woman  hollered  as  the  judge’s 
megaphone  announced,  “You  have  a 
1-1,  Eric.  You  have  a 2,  Rodney.  You 
have  a 3,  Terry. 

A spectator  said,  “Look  at  Steve 
moving.”  He  had  been  a distance 
back,  but  got  a better  tack  and  was 
rapidly  gaining.  As  they  approached 
the  finish  line  between  the  flag  and 
blue  finishing  buoy,  the  breeze 
seemed  to  shove  Steve’s  boat,  and  his 
bow  jumped  into  the  lead  and  a 
second-place  finish  for  his  class. 

As  the  afternoon  sun  dipped 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  pines, 
with  the  final  boats  in  and  their 
positions  recorded,  the  sailors 
gathered  for  the  presentation  of 
trophies  and  a final  get-together. 

With  darkening  shadows  extending 
across  the  lake  and  a fall  nip  in  the 
evening  air,  the  club  members 
departed  to  their  distant  homes. 

“See  you  next  June,”  could  be 
heard  between  two  friends.  “I’m  not 
going  to  give  you  a head  start  next 
year.”  lp*J 


Yacht  Clubs  and  Sailing  Associations 


Nuangola  Yacht  Club 
c/o  Commodore  Stephen  T.  Fleet- 
wood 

Nuangola,  PA 

Lake  Marburg  Sailing  Association 
c/o  Ed  Krins,  Secretary 
658  St.  Johns  Drive 
Camp  Hill,  PA  1701 1 

Conneaut  Lake  Yacht  Club 
c/o  Ronald  Ragghianti 
1330  Akehurst  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15220 

Windward  Sailing  Club 
c/o  William  J.  McCarthy 
Flint  Hill  Road 
R.D.  1 

Coopersburg,  PA  18036 

Erie  Yacht  Club 

c/o  Richard  V.  Robertson,  Jr. 

Box  648 
Erie,  PA  16512 

Lake  Heritage  Regatta 
Lake  Heritage  Property  Associa- 
tion 

Box  420 

Gettysburg,  PA  17325 

Marsh  Creek  Sailing  Club 
c/o  Peter  Weygandt 
802  King  Road 
West  Chester,  PA  19380 


Presque  Isle  Hobie  Cat  Assoc, 
c/o  Ann  K of od 
907  West  50th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16509 

Hobie  Fleet  # 1 76 
c/o  C.  Jamison 
42  N.  Null  Street 
Sinking  Spring,  PA 

Lake  Wallenpaupack  Yacht  Club 
Tafton,  PA  18464 

Pymatuning  Yacht  Club,  Inc. 
Jamestown,  PA  16134 

Susquehanna  Yacht  Club 
R.D.  I 

Wrightsville,  PA  17368 

Moraine  Sailing  Club 
c/o  Thomas  P.  Hohler 
P.O.  Box  692 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230 

Blue  Marsh  Sailing  Assoc, 
c/o  Murry  Frink 
3120  Octagon  Avenue 
Sinking  Springs,  PA 

Schuylkill  Sailing  Association 
c/o  Harry  Loeb 
600  E.  Manoa  Road 
Havertown,  PA  19083 

Lake  Glendale  Sailing  Club 
P.O.  Box  291 
Clearfield,  PA  16830 


Presque  Isle  Yacht  Club 
P.O.  Box  1075 
Erie,  PA  16512 

Nittany  Valley  Sailing  Club 
c/o  Malle  Sibul 
1421  S.  Garner  Street 
State  College,  PA  16801 


There  are  many  other  similar  groups  in  Pennsylvania.  To  locate  them, 
look  in  your  telephone  directory  or  inquire  at  local  marinas  and  marine 
supply  stores. 
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The  Brown  Trout 

by  Fred  Johnson 


The  brown  trout,  Salmo  trutta,  was  first  introduced  to  American 
waters  from  Germany  in  1883,  when  fertilized  eggs  were  trans- 
planted— on  ice — across  the  ocean  to  New  York  state.  Three  years 
later,  Pennsylvania  received  its  first  shipment  of  10,000  eggs  from 
Germany.  For  the  following  six  decades  they  were  widely  circulated 
across  the  nation  to  waters  believed  suitable,  and  are  now  found  in 
all  but  a few  states.  From  this  broad  introduction,  the  “brownie” 
spread  its  range  even  farther  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  they 
are  now  located  in  virtually  all  streams  where  habitat  is  satisfactory. 
Although  they  endure  warmer  water,  brown  trout  have  less 
tolerance  than  brook  trout  to  acidic  waters-  including  that  resulting 
from  acid  precipitation. 

The  brown’s  arrival  in  Pennsylvania  was  especially  timely  because 
extensive  timber  harvesting  around  the  turn  of  the  century  reduced 
the  habitat  of  the  native  brook  trout  to  small  headwater  and  spring- 
fed  streams,  which  retained  suitable  cold,  pristine  habitat  for  this 
sensitive  little  fish.  The  more  tolerant  species  filled  the  niche  vacated 
by  the  departed  brookie,  and  brown  trout  also  became  established 
in  larger,  warmer  streams,  filling  a gamefish  void  between  brook 
trout  water  and  that  suitable  to  the  smallmouth  bass—  itself  recently 
transported  from  the  Ohio  basin  and  elsewhere. 

Salma  trutta  are  highly  adaptable.  They  flourish  in  tiny  cascading 
brooks  where  water  temperature  never  exceeds  60  degrees,  as  well  as 
in  the  slow,  meandering  spring  creeks  that  produce  trophy  trout. 
They  seek  shade  and  cover,  but  may  be  found  in  riffles  and  tails  of 
pools  so  shallow  that  their  backs  constantly  break  the  surface  when 
foraging.  Togs,  overhanging  banks,  roots,  and  large  boulders  are 
preferred  cover. 

The  brownies’  natural  habitat  in  Pennsylvania  varies  from 
headwater  streams  judged  too  small  to  stock,  to  rivers  such  as  the 
upper  portions  of  the  Delaware,  Allegheny,  Youghiogheny,  and 
Tittle  Juniata  rivers.  Pine  Creek,  Penns  Creek,  and  many  others.  To 
augment  natural  reproduction,  the  trout  stocking  program  of  fish 
planted  statewide  by  all  sources  includes  two  million  “adult”  brown 
trout.  In  addition,  variable  plants  of  fingerling  trout  play  a major 
role  in  maintaining  quality  fisheries  in  streams  like  the  Yough,  Little 
Juniata,  and  Clarion  rivers,  which  provide  suitable  habitat  for 
survival  and  reproduction  of  the  species,  but  lack  adequate 
spawning  and  natural  recruitment  opportunity. 

Fry  and  fingerling  stocking  have  been  used  to  establish  trophy 
trout  fisheries  in  selected  flatwater  areas  such  as  Raystown  and 
Wallenpaupack  lakes  and  selected  tailwaters.  To  a much  greater 
extent  than  Pennsylvania’s  other  trout  species,  most  waters  stocked 
with  brown  trout  support  a population  of  carryover  fish  throughout 
the  season  and  even  into  succeeding  years. 

The  brown  trout  is  widely  regarded  as  the  smartest — translation: 
most  difficult  to  catch  —of  the  Commonwealth  trout  species.  They 
are  selectively  opportunistic  feeders,  feeding  at  one  time  on  one 
gender  of  a specific  hatching  insect  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  the  total  exasperation  of  anglers,  while  at  another  time  greedily 
swallowing  a wide  variety  of  terrestrial  food,  from  worms  and 
grasshoppers  to  small  fish  and  frogs.  Large  browns  are  renowned 
night  feeders,  particularly  during  the  warm  summer  months  when 
they  rest  passively  under  cover  while  the  sun  is  overhead.  This 
salmonid  is  an  excellent  surface  feeder,  particularly  during  the  first 


four  years  of  life,  while  all  adults,  under  suitable  conditions,  forage 
widely  for  minnows  and  other  “bait.” 

Spawning  normally  begins  in  the  fish’s  third  year,  and  occurs 
from  October  through  December  in  most  Commonwealth  waters. 
The  female  digs  a pit  in  the  ground  of  at  least  her  length  and  depth. 
After  shedding  the  eggs  in  company  with  an  obliging  male,  she 
completes  the  redd  by  moving  upstream  and  churning  gravel  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  two  inches  over  the  eggs.  After  the  following 
summer’s  growth,  the  survivors  will  be  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  by  the  second  fall,  many  reach  the  catchable  size  of  seven  inches 
or  more  in  productive  waters. 

Those  living  in  lakes  and  larger  streams  usually  run  up  tributary 
streams  to  spawn,  and  it  is  essential  in  such  locations  that  these 
streams  are  cleared  of  obstructions  in  autumn,  when  flows  are 
normally  restricted  by  impediments  to  their  migration  such  as  rock 
dams  or  fallen  trees.  When  brown  trout  streams  are  directly 
accessible  to  the  seas,  as  is  the  case  of  the  rainbow,  the  fish  displays 
its  migratory  nature  by  establishing  a sea-run  population:  however, 
only  Lake  Erie  tributaries  provide  this  scenario  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  wild  brown  is  an  exceptionally  attractive  fish;  the  upper  half 
of  its  body,  like  the  rainbow  trout,  is  generously  sprinkled  with 
black  spots,  with  a contrasting  row  of  large,  bright  red  spots  located 
on  the  lateral  line,  with  one  or  two  additional  rows  spaced  above 
and  below  that  line;  even  the  adipose  fin  usually  is  adorned  with  a 
vivid  red  spot. 

By  contrast,  the  freshly  stocked  brownie  is  easily  identified  after 
planting  by  lack  of  vividness  of  those  spots  and  misshapen  fins,  but 
usually  gains  color  and  a cleaner  fin  line  within  a few  months.  Wher 
this  has  happened,  the  relative  randomness  and  more  numerous, 
less-brilliant  orange  spots  usually  help  identify  the  adult  hatchery 
products,  which  almost  always  exceed  a length  of  8 Vi  inches  when 
planted. 

The  belly  side  colors  range  from  yellow  and  orange  to  grayish 
green,  depending  on  the  habitat.  The  adult  male  has  a less  rounded 
head  than  the  female,  and  older  individuals  develop  a hooked  jaw  at 
spawning  time,  not  unlike  their  cousins,  the  salmon.  The  present 
state-record  brown  trout'  was  taken  from  Clinton  County’s  Fishing 
Creek  on  a large  wet  fly,  at  night.  It  measured  34  inches  and 
weighed  15  pounds,  4 ounces. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  fish  has  been  sought  after  or  has 
been  the  subject  of  as  much  literature  as  the  brown  trout,  and  this 
brief  synopsis  attempts  only  to  present  a fish  that  needs  little 
introduction  to  most  coldwater  anglers  of  Pennsylvania.  Beautiful, 
wily,  hard-fighting,  an  occasional  leaper,  a culinary  delight,  and 
inhabitant  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  streams,  salmo  trutta  is 
the  species  that  has  not  only  saved  but  makes  it  possible  with  propei 
management  to  enhance  the  coldwater  fishery  of  our  state,  in  spite 
of  the  manyfold  increased  demand  on  a resource  that  has  sustained 
endless  and  varied  degradation  in  the  name  of  development  and 
progress. 


' 


Fred  Johnson,  the  Fish  Commission 's  Water  Resources 
Coordinator,  has  been  observing  and  angling  for  brown  trout  for 
over  40  years.  He  once  abated  this  endeavor  long  enough  to 
acquire  a master  of  arts  degree  in  teaching,  majoring  in 
environmental  science. 
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Brown  Trout  Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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STRAIGHT  TALK 
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WHY  WE  RE  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 


Individually  and  collectively, 
personally  and  officially,  we  have  been 
involved  with  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  for  many  years.  An 
organization  of  over  4.6  million  members 
throughout  the  country,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  is  a non- 
governmental, non-profit  conservation 
education  organization.  The  NWF  has 
objectives  “to  create  and  encourage  an 
awareness  among  the  people  of  this 
nation  of  the  need  for  wise  use  and 
proper  management  of  those  resources  of 
the  earth  upon  which  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  men  depend;  the  soils,  the 
waters,  the  forests,  the  minerals,  the  plant 
life,  and  the  wildlife.” 

We  are  particularly  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  goes  about  reaching  these 
objectives.  We  have  joined  with  them  in  a 
number  of  instances  and  found  that  their 
cooperation  and  support  not  only  have 
been  strong  and  effective,  but  that  they 
believe  enough  in  their  objectives  and 
policies  to  become  very  successful  and 
aggressive  litigants. 

In  general,  to  reach  the  objectives  set 
by  the  NWF  a number  of  far-reaching 
policies  have  been  adopted,  and  it  is  these 
policies  that  attract  us  to  ally  with  the 
NWF: 
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Environmental  Education.  The 

FEDERATION  constantly  encourages 
improved  educational  methods,  the 
training  of  teachers  in  conservation,  and 
providing  useful  educational  materials 
for  schools,  youth  groups  and  adult 
organizations  for  the  enlightened 
advancement  and  understanding  of 
resource  management.  Along  these  lines, 
the  FEDERATION  constantly  shares  its 
opinions  and  attitudes  with  members  of 
the  Congress  and,  on  occasion,  with  state 
legislators,  as  well  as  with  Executive 
Branch  agencies. 

Cooperation.  The  FEDERATION 
exerts  a leadership  role  among 
conservation  organizations  and  allies 
itself  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations,  public  and  private,  that 
concern  themselves  with  sound 
management  and  wise  use  ot  the  land  and 
its  products. 

Partisan  influence  in  the  management 
of  resources.  The  FEDERATION  holds 
the  conviction  that  the  management  of 
the  nation’s  resources  should  be  neither 
directed  nor  influenced  on  the  basis  of 
partisan  politics  or  special  user  interests 
which  conflict  with  overall  public  benefit. 

Efficiency  in  government.  The 
FEDERATION  strives  to  bring  about  a 
better  public  understanding  of  a need  for 
the  coordination  of  all  government  and 
conservation  agencies  and  programs  and 
for  the  elimination  of  overlapping 
functions,  and  of  unnecessary  agencies  or 
personnel. 

Resource  conservation.  As  the  demand 
for  energy  and  land  increases,  it  becomes 
more  imperative  that  conservationists 
join  forces  in  working  to  conserve, 
maintain  and  improve  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat— the  critical  factor  in  achieving 
optimum  numbers.  As  such,  the 
FEDERATION  endorses  sound  policies 
on  wildlife  management,  on  wildlife 
research,  and  on  the  establishment  of 


short-term,  mid-term  and  long-term  goa 
for  a coordinated  national  energy  policy 
and  for  a multiple-use  compatible  conct 
that  means  the  harmonious  and 
coordinated  utilization  of  resources. 

The  FEDERATION  also  endorses  th 
principle  that  water  resources  are  j 

protected  and  enhanced  with  sound 
management  plans,  including  the 
coordination  of  river  basin  developmem 
that  natural  streams  which  are  producti 
of  fish  and  wildlife  and  valuable  for 
human  recreation  and  aesthetic 
enjoyment  can  be  protected;  that 
pollution  controls  and  the  protection  of 
habitat  are  sound,  effective  and  tough; 
that  wetlands  are  protected  from 
exploitation  and  draining;  that  urban  j 
recreation  needs  should  be  within  the 
framework  of  a well-defined,  balanced 
urban/ rural  national  recreational  policy 
that  the  public  lands  belong  to  all  the 
people;  that  private  lands  and  their  use 
the  subject  of  better  understanding,  witl 
research  and  educational  programs,  bot 
public  and  private,  aimed  at  promotion 
of  sound  land  management  policies  and 
practices;  that  wilderness  areas  yield 
certain  unique  values  to  mankind, 
measurable  only  in  terms  of  spiritual 
uplift,  of  scientific  interest,  and  of 
recreational  benefit;  that  the  conservatii 
of  soil  resources  requires  an  education 
and  implementation  of  effective  soil 
conservation  practices  and  programs,  ai 
that  the  marine  environment  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  all  nations. 

In  summary,  we  are  most  pleased  to 
allied  with  this  outstanding  organizatio 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  whic 
provides  such  a comprehensive 
conservation  education  program, 
distributes  numerous  periodicals  and 
educational  materials,  sponsors  outdoo 
education  programs  in  conservation,  ai 
litigates  environmental  disputes  in  an 
effort  to  conserve  natural  resources  am 
wildlife. 
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4 ’Gills  by  Jim  Gronaw 

Here’s  the  lowdown  on  loading  up  with  these  frisky  fighters. 

7 Are  Your  Hooks  Sharp  Enough?  by  Lefty  Kreh 

Razor-sharp  hooks  catch  more  fish.  Get  the  point?  Read  on  for  the 
penetrating  details. 

10  Your  Underwater  Eyes:  A Guide  to  Depth  Sounder  Use 

by  Dari  Black 

Get  to  the  bottom  on  depth  sounder  use  and  operation  with  this 
information. 


14  Black  Flies?  Ooooooooh  Noooooooo!  by  Carsten  Ahrens 

Here’s  everything-  SMACK!  -you've  — OUCH!  been  itching 
WHACK!  — to  know  about  OOOH!  black  flies. 

18  The  Wonder-Wing  Caddis  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

You  might  wonder  why  you  never  tied  this  fish-catching  pattern 
before. 


26  Potato  Creek  Is  Alive  Again  by  Francis  X.  Sculley 

The  author  delves  deeply  into  this  waterway’s  savory  history. 

28  Our  Top  Smallmouth  Bass  Waterway  by  Mike  Bleech 
Here’s  exactly  how  to  catch  Lake  Erie’s  smallmouth  bass. 
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With  ultralight  spinning  tackle  and  four-pound-test 
monofilament,  about  three  or  four  feet  below  a 
three-quarter-inch  bobber  suspend  a 1/ 32-ounce 
white  or  yellow  jig  with  an  inch-long  or  1-1  / 2-inch- 
long  yellow  or  white  split-tail  grub.  This  is  one  secret 
to  enjoying  superb  bluegill  action.  This  month’s 
cover,  painted  by  Jeff  Hoffman,  depicts  the  quarry. 

Slab-sided  ’gills — and  I mean  the  husky  ones  will 
clobber  these  jigs  in  six  to  eight  feet  of  water.  See  page 

4 for  details. 
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Here’s  how  to  fill  your  creel  with  these  platter-sized  slabs. 
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Locating  bluegills 

When  searching  for  bedding  ’gills,  always  scout  for 
areas  with  a bottom  content  of  fine  gravel  or  sand.  If  you 
can  find  such  an  area  that  has  submerged  brush,  stickups, 
or  weed  beds,  so  much  the  better.  Like  other  gamefish, 
bluegills  are  structure-oriented,  especially  the  big  boys.  A 
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place  with  these  characteristics  offers  cover  and  adequate 
spawning  sites. 

There  are  many  ways  to  locate  these  big  spawners,  but 
I’ve  had  exceptional  success  with  small  jigs  of  1/ 32-ounce 
or  smaller.  I suspend  them  three  feet  below  small  plastic 
bobbers  and  systematically  cast  around  the  finer  gravel 
areas  until  1 locate  a bedding  site.  If  the  water  is  shallow 
(three  feet  or  less),  the  bigger  'gills  usually  spawn  a good 
distance  from  the  bank,  sometimes  in  water  as  deep  as  six 
to  eight  feet.  Using  four-pound  mono  and  ultralight  gear, 
you  can  achieve  the  needed  distance  to  pinpoint  these 
husky  slabs  without  spooking  them.  Such  a tactic  works 
in  other  waters  that  sport  good  bluegill  populations. 

When  to  fish 

The  overall  progression  of  springtime  weather  governs 
the  peak  spawning  periods  in  any  good  bluegill  lake.  If 
southern  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  enjoying  good 
action  the  third  week  in  May,  then  the  ’gills  farther  north 
may  not  start  nesting  until  ten  days  later,  when  water 
temperatures  have  approached  the  70-degree  mark. 
Farther  north,  near  the  New  York  border,  the  bluegills 
may  require  another  week  of  warm  weather  to  begin 
spawning. 

The  smallest  jigs  you  can  find — those  of  1 / 64-ounce  and 
1 1 32-ounce — are  deadly  on  bluegills.  Select  a one-inch  or 
three-quarter-inch  bobber  and  suspend  the  jig.  Remember 
that  the  plumpest  bluegills  spawn  in  water  that 's  six  to 
eight  feet  deep. 


le 

k nowledgeable  anglers  know  that  warm  spring 
§j  weather  triggers  fish  of  all  kinds  into  feeding 
frenzies.  But  to  the  fisherman  who  avidly  seeks 
bluegills,  it  is  a time  of  unparalleled  fishing  quality.  It’s 
spawning  time,  and  those  who  angle  for  these  sunfish  will 
agree  that  from  late  May  until  early  July,  those  big,  male 
spawners  are  most  susceptible  to  the  angler’s  hook. 

For  the  most  part,  big  bluegills  are  found  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line.  But  I’ve  enjoyed  some  excellent  big- 
’gill  action  in  a number  of  public  lakes  and  farmponds 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  fish  won’t  run  as  large  as 
those  deep-south,  platter-sized  slabs,  but  half-pounders 
are  common  in  many  waters  with  numerous  one-pound 
specimens  cropping  up. 
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This  platter-sized  bluegill  socked  a I / 32-ounce  jig  in 
about  five  feet  of  water  in  mid- June. 


A good  rule  is  that  southern  Pennsylvania  waters  sport 
bluegill  spawns  as  much  as  three  weeks  earlier  than  lakes 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  state.  Additionally, 
immature,  juvenile  bluegills  spawn  two  or  three  times  a 
summer.  But  those  plump,  eight-  to  10-inch  slabs  are 
caught  best  during  that  initial  spawning  period  each 
spring.  That  is  the  premier  time  to  capture  those  fillet- 
sized panfish. 

Where  to  find  action 

Although  many  anglers  believe  that  big  waters  are 
necessary  to  produce  big  fish,  such  is  not  the  case  with 
bluegills.  For  instance,  Pymatuning  Lake  (13,900  acres) 
and  Lake  Wallenpaupack  (5,700  acres)  are  big,  sprawling 
reservoirs  that  are  far  more  famous  for  the  “glamour” 
species  than  for  their  panfishing  opportunities. 

They  rank  second  and  fourth  respectively  for  yielding 


Catching  bluegills  is  one  thing;  cleaning  and  cooking 
them  is  another.  In  Pennsylvania  Anglers’  Cookbook 
you  will  find  detailed,  step-by-step  information  on 
filleting  bluegills,  and  smoking,  canning,  and  pickling 
fish;  15  bluegill  recipes;  and  stews,  soups,  batters,  and 
sauces.  The  cookbook  is  available  postpaid  for  $3.50 
by  writing  to:  Cookbook,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 


award-sized  bluegills.  Yet  they  are  both  far  surpassed  by 
Struble  Lake,  a 146-acre  puddle  in  Chester  County  that 
ranks  as  the  number-one  big  'gill  lake  in  Pennsylvania. 

Also  to  be  considered  are  the  hundreds  of  farmponds 
throughout  the  state.  Many  anglers  overlook  them, 
concentrating  on  the  big-name  waterways.  But  just  about 
everybody’s  angling  roots  were  at  a secluded  pond 
complete  with  a can  of  worms  and  stringerful  of  plump, 
tasty  bluegills.  Unlike  the  fishermen  and  the  economy, 
ponds  haven’t  changed  much  they’re  still  producing 
more  big  panfish  per  acre  than  the  bigger,  publicized 
lakes. 

When  fishing  for  spawning  ’gills,  tackle  doesn’t  have  to 
be  refined  or  expensive  to  be  successful.  However,  by 
using  the  lightest  gear,  you  can  get  more  enjoyment  from 
your  quarry,  and  you  stand  a better  chance  of  fooling  the 
big  boys.  Large  bluegills,  even  during  the  spawn,  are  still 
skittish,  and  in  clear  water  must  be  approached  carefully 
so  you  don’t  alert  them  to  your  presence.  The  kerplunk  of 
a half-ounce  sinker  or  splashdown  of  a fist-sized  bobber  is 
sure  to  alarm  bedding  'gills. 

Tackle 

My  favorite  equipment  is  ultralight  spinning  gear  with 
two-  or  four-pound-test  line.  I use  no  swivels,  and  if 
weight  is  needed  for  casting  distance,  I pinch  on  a couple 
of  BB-sized  splitshot.  My  bobbers  are  very  small  plastic 
bubbles  no  larger  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  preferably 
smaller.  Hook  sizes  range  from  8 to  12,  depending  on  the 
bait  I’m  using.  By  keeping  terminal  gear  light  and 
minimal,  you  stand  a better  chance  of  filling 
your  stringer. 

Fly  fishing  gear 

While  fly  fishing  is  a great  sport  for  shallow  bedding 
’gills,  it  can  be  somewhat  of  a challenge  when  they  are 
nesting  in  eight  feet  of  water,  as  do  most  of  the  bigger 
slabs.  In  such  situations.  I’ve  found  the  midget  spinning 
gear  ideal  and  easily  adaptable.  However,  the  choice  is 
yours,  with  sinking  lines  and  weighted  nymphs  (sizes  10  to 
14)  usually  the  fly  rodder’s  ticket  to  taking  deep-water 
spawners. 

Whether  you  prefer  live  bait  or  lures,  keep  your 
offerings  small.  Common  earthworms  are  one  of  the  best 
baits  going  and  are  available  to  all  of  us  for  the  digging. 
Other  top  tempters  are  mealworms,  mousies,  and  bits  of 
nightcrawlers.  By  completely  covering  your  hook  with  the 
bait,  those  wary,  mature  ’gills  will  be  more  receptive  to 
your  delivery. 

If  you’d  rather  fool  those  panfish  with  artificials,  use  the 
smallest  jigs.  Marabou  or  calftails  of  1 /32-ounce  or 
1 / 64-ounce  are  deadly  on  spawning  ’gills,  and  the 
rebaiting  of  hooks  is  not  needed  as  in  bait  fishing.  In  my 
experience,  color  doesn’t  seem  to  affect  spawning  bluegills 
as  it  may  during  other  times  of  the  year.  However,  I stick 
to  jigs  of  white,  yellow,  or  chartreuse  for  the  most 
consistent  results.  In  practically  every  case,  bedding  ’gills 
eagerly  pounce  on  a properly  delivered  leadhead.  By 
approaching  the  spawning  sites  with  caution,  you  can  get 
plenty  of  action  with  bait  or  artificials. 

Pennsylvania  bluegills  are  hard  to  beat  for  sport  or 
table  fare,  so  try  your  favorite  lake  or  farmpond  for  good 
panfishing  this  spring.  [pa] 
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Sharp  hooks  give  you  the  angling  edge , but 
you  have  to  hone  those  hooks  right.  The 
author  points  the  way. 


photos  by  the  author 


Ever  think  about  how  a trout  or 
bass  eats  a minnow  or  a 
crayfish?  It  has  to  grab,  kill, and 
crush  it  with  only  its  mouth  and 
teeth.  Imagine  you  had  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Your  mouth  would  be 
shredded.  But  when  we  think  of  the 
hooks  on  our  lures,  flies,  or  in  our 
baits,  we  unconsciously  relate  our 
mouth  to  that  of  a fish.  Really 
experienced  anglers  test  every 
hook  before  they  put  it  in  the  water. 

Another  reason  why  it’s  important 
to  have  sharp  points  is  the  mistaken 


belief  that  it's  easy  to  drive  home  a 
hook  with  the  power  strike  of  the 
rod.  That’s  simply  not  true.  If  you 
want  to  surprise  yourself  and  a 
friend,  string  up  a fly,  plug,  or 
spinning  outfit,  walk  20  feet  away, 
and  tie  on  a snap  swivel.  Clench  the 
swivel  firmly  between  your  first 
finger  and  thumb,  and  ask  your 
friend  to  raise  the  rod  slowly  and 
apply  all  the  pressure  he  can.  If  he 
doesn’t  make  a violent  jerk,  he  lacks 
the  strength  to  pull  the  swivel  free. 


The  amount  of  pressure  applied  on  a 
strike  is  much  lower  than  we  assume. 

Experienced  anglers  think  that  no 
hook  right  out  of  the  box  is  sharp 
enough  to  be  fished  with.  They 
wouldn’t  dream  of  using  a lure  on 
which  the  hooks  hadn’t  been  touched 
up  or  a fly  tied  on  a hook  that  wasn’t 
sharpened.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
movie,  “Bigmouth,”  may  remember 
expert  bass  angler  Homer  Circle 
retrieving  a plug.  The  movie  shows 
both  the  fish  and  the  angler,  and  also 
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Here  are  some  basic 
tools  for  honing 
hooks.  A t left  is  a 
diamond  dust 
fingernail  file  next  to 
a Mill  Smooth  file 
with  a carrying  case 
made  from  plastic- 
sleeve  and  duct  tape. 
Vise  grips  hold 
hooks  well  for 
sharpening.  A 
triangulated  point, 
not  a rounded  one, 
has  the  best  holding 
power,  so  hold  the 
hook  with  the  point 
facing  you,  and  file 
from  the  hook  point 
back  toward  the  bend. 


At  right,  nymphs  that  are  fished 
properly  tumble  along  the  bottom.  This 
action  dulls  hooks  and  lets  points  pick 
up  debris,  as  shown  here.  Be  certain 
your  nymph  hooks  remain  sharp.  Hold 
down  the  nymph  hook  on  your 
thumbnail  and  with  just  a little 
pressure,  push  down  and  draw  the 
hook  across  your  nail.  Only  hooks  that 
stick  into  your  nail  are  sharp  enough. 
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that  the  bass  took  the  lure  without 
Homer  knowing  it  had  struck. 

The  same  problem  occurs  with 
nymphing.  The  trout  accepts  the  fly. 
tests  it,  and  quickly  spits  it  out.  But  if 
the  hook  point  is  sharp  enough  so 
that  on  contact  it  starts  to  dig  in.  the 
fish  can't  spit  it  out  so  easily. 

Similarly,  bass  bugs  sit  on  the  water, 
and  as  the  fish  hits  a bug  it  pushes  it 
away.  Only  a sharp  hook  helps  hold 
until  the  angler  can  strike.  And  jigs 
are  worked  in  an  up-and-down 
motion.  Many  times  the  fish  hits  as 
the  jig  falls  freely-  a sharp  hook  is 
vital  to  increased  strikes. 

Mass-produced  hooks 

If  you  think  hooks  are  sharp 
enough,  you  can  make  a simple  test. 

It  is  a manufacturing  marvel 
that  companies  can  produce  millions 
of  hooks  inexpensively  and  still  get 
the  points  as  sharp  as  they  do. 

But  with  a magnifying  glass  you 
discover  that  many  of  the  points 
appear  rounded — sometimes  even 
rough.  This  applies  to  hooks  of  any 
size,  even  as  small  as  size  22.  The 
barb  on  a hook  is  important,  too,  on 
the  strike.  If  the  barb  is  excessively 
oversized  it  can  prevent  the  hook 
from  penetrating  properly.  A barb  is 
made  on  the  hook  before  the  metal  is 
tempered.  The  wire  is  fed  into  a 
machine  that  holds  a tiny  tool  that 
resembles  an  adz,  which  slashes  into 
the  metal,  raising  the  miniature  barb. 
Close  examination  with  the 
magnifying  glass  reveals  that  the 
barbs  on  various  hooks  in  the  same 
box  differ  greatly  in  their  shapes 
and  sizes. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is  that 
the  angler  who  realizes  that  he  must 
have  sharp  hooks  will  simply  catch 
more  fish.  Lures  removed  from  the 
box  should  be  sharpened,  as  should 
jigs  and  hooks  of  any  type.  Some 
points  sharpen  better  than  others, 
too.  The  eagle  claw-styled  hook  is 
much  more  difficult  to  put  a good 
point  on  than  standard  models. 

A simple  test 

How  can  you  tell  if  the  hooks  are 
sharp  enough?  Many  anglers  test  the 
point  against  the  flesh  of  their 
thumbs.  This  test  is  really  not  good, 
but  there  is  a simpler  technique  that 
anyone  can  use.  Hold  the  hook  point 
against  the  thumbnail,  and  with  only 


the  slightest  pressure,  push  down  and 
draw  the  hook  point  across  the  nail. 
No  hook  out  of  a box  will  stick.  And 
if  it  doesn’t,  it  isn’t  sharp  enough.  A 
hook  that  begins  to  bite  into  the 
fingernail  is  sharp  enough  so  that  on 
contact  inside  the  mouth  of  a fish  it 
will  begin  to  stick. 

Sharpening  hooks 

Once  you  are  convinced  that 
sharpening  your  hooks  leads  to  more 
catches,  you  need  to  know  the  right 
and  wrong  ways  to  do  it.  Just  like  a 
knife  blade,  a hook  point  that  is  very 
sharp  but  long  and  thin  will  bend  or 
fold  on  contact  with  anything  tough, 
such  as  bone  on  the  inside  of  the 
fish’s  mouth.  A good,  sharp  point  is 
relatively  short,  but  very  sharp,  and  a 
hook  point  that  is  rounded  like  an  ice 
pick  is  perhaps  the  most  inefficient  of 
all.  It  simply  punctures.  A good  hook 
point  has  sharp  cutting  edges  that 
taper  to  a point.  Properly  sharpened 
hooks  also  have  some  of  the  barb 
removed  so  that  it  can  penetrate 
easier.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  a 
tiny  hook  in  his  flesh  can  testify 
how  much  holding  power  there  is  in 
even  the  slightest  hint  of  a barb. 

Almost  no  stones  are  really  useful 
for  making  properly  sharpened  hook 
points.  Here’s  why:  the  stone  wears 
away  where  the  metal  is  pressed 
against  it.  This  makes  a puncturing 
point,  not  one  with  fiat  cutting  edges. 
There  is  also  some  tiny  sharpening 
tools  on  the  market  in  which  the 
hook  is  inserted  into  a tube  and 
turned.  It’s  better  than  no  sharpening 
at  all,  but  it  produces  only  a 
puncturing  point. 

Triangulated  point 

Many  expert  anglers  believe  that 
the  best  point  is  what  they  call  a 
triangulated  one.  Hold  a hook  upside 
down  with  the  bend  away  from  you. 

If  the  outside  of  the  bend  were  filed 
Hat,  and  then  each  side  filed  so  that 
they  met  at  the  barb  (this  resembles 
an  upside-down  pup  tent),  you  would 
have  a triangulated  point.  It  would 
have  three  cutting  edges  that  come  to 
a sharp,  well-supported  point. 

When  you  sharpen  hooks  it  is 
customary  to  file  from  the  bend 
toward  the  point.  But  this  procedure 
causes  the  point  to  bend  over, 
creating  a burr  that  frustrates 
penetration.  Instead,  the  hook  should 


be  held  with  the  point  toward  the 
angler,  and  the  filing  done  from  the 
hook  point  back  toward  the  bend. 

No  burr  then  occurs. 

Sharpeners 

There  are  some  good  tools  available 
for  sharpening  hooks.  Perhaps  the 
most  useful  for  trout  fishermen,  or 
anyone  who  uses  small  hooks  no 
larger  than  size  six,  is  a diamond  dust 
fingernail  file — a file  that  has  a rough 
and  a smooth  side,  so  that  you  can 
use  the  side  you  need  according  to 
the  hook  size  used.  These  files  cost 
less  than  $2,  and  are  available 
in  drug  stores  that  sell  fingernail 
polish  and  other  accessories  for 
women.  It  is  the  finest  hook  file  1 
have  ever  found  for  sharpening  the 
really  small  hooks,  sizes  8 through 
24.  Best  of  all.  it  has  an  aluminum 
strip  to  hold  the  cutting  compound, 
so  it  will  never  rust. 

The  next  most  useful  file  for 
sharpening  is  the  Mill  Smooth.  Many 
hardware  stores  don’t  carry  it.  but 
they  can  order  it  for  you.  I prefer  the 
knife-edged  style,  but  a standard  flat 
file  will  be  fine.  too.  This  file  has 
unusually  fine  cutting  teeth.  It  comes 
in  sizes  from  4 inches  to  one  of  more 
than  12  inches  in  length.  The  eight- 
inch  length  is  ideal  for  the  bass, 
salmon,  or  saltwater  angler.  Because 
all  metal  files  rust,  I take  a small 
plastic  envelope  (such  as  those  in 
which  jigs  are  sold ) and  slip  the  file 
inside  the  plastic  sleeve.  Then  with 
duct  tape  1 make  an  outer  covering 
for  the  sleeve  that  is  super-tough.  By 
coating  the  file  occasionally  with 
WD-40  or  light  oil,  such  a file  can 
even  be  used  for  several  years  around 
salt  water.  A suede  brush  quickly 
cleans  the  file’s  teeth  to  improve 
cutting  after  hard  use. 

There  are  some  useful  hobby  tools 
on  the  market,  too.  Most  rotate  at 
too  high  a speed  for  sharpening 
hooks  because  the  heat  can  ruin  the 
metal's  temper.  But  if  you  have  a foot 
control  switch  and  can  slow  the 
tool,  it  is  perfect  for  sharpening 
hooks  larger  than  size  4.  Use  the 
small  grinding  disks  that  come  with 
the  tool. 

Finally,  to  hold  hooks  easily  so 
you  can  sharpen  toward  the  back.  1 
use  a small  vise  grips. 

If  you  insist  on  sharp  hooks,  you’ll 
catch  more  fish. 
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What  started  back  in  1957.  when  the  first 

transistorized  sonar  unit  for  freshwater  anglers 
was  introduced,  has  grown  into  an  industry 
with  technological  advances  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
anglers  a decade  ago.  Once  upon  a time,  this  item  was 
referred  to  as  “that  little  green  box”  and  was  considered  a 
luxury  for  fishermen.  Today  the  unit  is  regarded  as  a 
necessity  by  anglers  who  use  them.  What  is  a depth 
sounder? 

How  sonar  works 

T he  flasher,  graph  recorder,  and  video  graph  operate  on 
the  same  principle.  In  most  basic  terms,  the  sonar 
transmitter  takes  electrical  energy  from  your  12-volt 
battery  and  sends  it  via  a cable  to  the  transducer.  The 
transducer  changes  the  electrical  energy  into  sound  pulses. 
The  sound  pulses  travel  through  the  water  in  an 
expanding  cone.  When  the  pulses  encounter  an  object 
within  the  cone  range,  an  echo  bounces  off.  The  echo  is 
picked  up  by  the  transducer,  converted  back  to  an 
electrical  signal,  and  returned  to  the  transmitter.  The 
transmitter  measures  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  the 


sound  waves  to  travel  from  the  transducer  to  the  object 
and  back  again.  This  measurement  is  converted  to  feet  for 
visual  display. 

The  most  common  unit,  the  flasher,  displays  its  reading 
by  means  of  a light  spinning  around  a calibrated  dial.  The 
light  flashes  on  the  dial  scale  indicating  the  distance  from 
the  transducer  to  the  bottom  or  to  any  object  in  between. 

With  the  chart,  or  graph,  recorder  (the  second  most 
popular  unit),  a stylus  revolving  on  a belt  imprints  the 
distance  information  on  paper.  The  mov  ing  band  of  paper 
becomes  a permanent  record  of  the  underwater  scene.  A 
third  type  of  unit,  not  in  wide  use  and  therefore  not 
discussed  in  detail  here,  is  the  video  graph,  which  displays 
a temporary  picture  on  a screen. 

Do  I need  a depth  sounder  for  fishing? 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  you  do  not  need  a 
sonar.  If  you  angle  away  your  hours  wading  streams  for 
trout  and  smallmouth  bass,  there’s  not  much  sense  in 
purchasing  a unit.  And  even  if  you  own  a boat  but  spend 
all  your  time  fishing  weed-choked,  shallow  marshes  w here 
open  water  does  not  exist,  a depth  sounder  is  not  practical. 


However,  as  soon  as  you  launch  your  boat  onto  a lake, 
reservoir,  or  river  with  depths  greater  than  your  six-foot 
fishing  rod,  a sonar  unit  becomes  your  underwater  eyes. 

Most  freshwater  fish  relate  to  structure — the  changes  in 
the  bottom  terrain  of  a body  of  water.  Fish  that  do  not 
relate  to  structure  are  considered  open-water  species, 
whose  location  depends  on  water  temperature  and 
traveling  schools  of  forage  fish. 

Flasher  units  can  show  you  the  submerged  dropoffs, 
creek  channels,  deep  weed  lines,  brush,  timber,  man-made 
foundations,  roadbeds,  and  schools  of  baitfish.  In 
addition,  a well-tuned  chart  recorder  shows  you  the 
thermocline  (temperature  stratification)  and  algae  blooms. 
So  whether  you  are  seeking  structure-oriented  fish  or 
open-water  fish,  a sonar  unit  can  assist  you. 

In  addition,  portable  depth  sounders  are  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  ice  fishing  scene.  Because  a transducer 
has  the  capability  to  shoot  through  the  ice,  sonars  locate 
specific  sites  without  drilling  test  holes. 

How  to  operate  a depth  sounder 

There  is  no  great  mystery  in  learning  to  operate  a depth 
sounder.  The  typical  flasher  unit  has  two  controls — 
sensitivity  and  noise  reject,  or  suppression  -and  usually  a 
switch  for  choice  of  depth  scale. 


The  on/ off  control  is  integrated  in  the  sensitivity 
control  knob.  Increasing  the  sensitivity  amplifies  the 
ability  of  the  unit  to  pick  up  detail.  However,  too  much 
sensitivity  results  in  unwanted  interference.  Most  anglers 
set  the  sensitivity  control  high  enough  to  produce  only  a 
secondary  echo. 

For  instance,  say  the  unit  is  reading  the  bottom  at  12 
feet.  Increase  the  sensitivity  until  a second  reading  appears 
at  24  feet  on  the  dial.  This  setting  generally  gives  you  the 
best  detail  of  fish,  brush,  and  other  bottom  changes 
between  0 and  12  feet. 

The  noise  reject,  or  suppresssion,  control  suppresses 
unwanted  readings  such  as  boat  motor  interference,  but 
you  pay  a price  for  increasing  the  suppression;  you  lose 
resolution.  Resolution  is  the  ability  of  the  unit  to  separate 
objects  that  are  close  together.  Too  much  suppression  on  a 
flasher  may  cause  a trophy  musky  hovering  near  the 
bottom  to  look  like  a stump  connected  to  the  bottom. 

Keep  the  suppression  turned  off  or  set  very  low  for  best 
target  separation. 

On  most  graph  recorders  the  sensitivity  and  suppression 
controls  are  joined  by  a paper  speed  control  and  a white 
line  (or  gray  line)  control.  Generally  speaking,  the  faster 
the  paper  speed,  the  better  the  detail.  The  paper  speed 
must  be  adjusted  according  to  the  boat  speed  and  water 
depth. 


Figure  1. 
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The  white  line  control  helps  define  the  bottom.  This 
control  should  be  adjusted  to  establish  a narrow  line  of 
lighter  shading  just  under  the  heavy  dark  line,  which 
denotes  the  bottom. 

A final  control  knob  is  the  depth  range.  The  choice  of 
ranges  depends  on  the  maximum  depth  of  water  you  are 
fishing.  On  most  graph  units  the  range  is  a multiple  of  0- 
30  feet;  that  is,  the  scale  choice  will  be  0-30.  0-60.  0-120. 
and  so  forth. 

The  latest  in  graph  recorders  incorporates  a computer 
and  keyboard  to  offer  you  an  unlimited  range  selection. 
You  may  select  any  upper  and  lower  limit.  In  other  words, 
you  are  not  bound  to  the  surface  as  the  upper  limit.  You 
have  the  option  to  program,  say,  a 20-foot  to  40-foot 
range  to  fill  the  screen. 

What  do  I see  with  a depth  sounder? 

Sonar  units  provide  the  angler  with  information  from 
the  water  world,  but  the  interpretation  of  this  information 
is  the  key  to  successful  use  of  a depth  sounder.  The 
best  possible  education  on  sonars  comes  from  on-the- 
water  experience  with  an  individual  well  versed  in 
interpretation  of  the  signals. 

To  help  acquaint  you  with  the  possibilities  of  readings, 
see  figure  1,  which  depicts  actual  graph  recorder  paper 
compared  with  what  a flasher  unit  would  read  in  the  same 
situation  and  an  artist's  conception  of  the  lake  bottom. 

Readings  from  flasher  units  are  more  difficult  to  master 
and  more  open  to  misinterpretation  than  readings  from  a 
recorder.  Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  in  reading 
underwater  features. 

•Bottom  texture.  Hard  bottoms — rock,  gravel,  roadbeds, 
and  building  foundations — show  multiple  echoes  on  the 
flasher.  Over  muck  or  silt  you  will  frequently  lose  the 
second  echo  because  sound  pulses  do  not  bounce  off  the 
softer  bottom  as  well  as  they  bounce  off  firmer  bottoms. 
•Bottom  objects.  Stumps,  large  rocks,  brush,  and  piles  of 
rubble  give  similar  readings  on  a flasher.  However,  on  a 
graph  these  items  are  somewhat  easier  to  identify. 

•Fish.  Schools  of  small  panfish  and  baitfish  may  show  up 
on  the  flasher  as  multiple  weak  thin  lines  or  simply  as 
solid  wide  readings,  depending  on  the  compactness  of  the 
school.  Larger  fish  are  indicated  by  single  wide  lines.  If 
either  the  fish  or  your  boat  is  moving,  the  target  will  move 
rapidly  out  of  the  transducer  cone. 

On  a graph,  fish  register  as  arcs  or  partial  arcs, 
depending  on  their  location  in  the  transducer  cone.  While 
species  cannot  be  positively  identified,  the  size  of  the 
particular  fish  may  be  determined  by  comparing  it  to 
other  fish  in  the  picture.  That  is.  larger  arcs  are  larger  fish. 
In  some  cases,  knowledgeable  anglers  may  be  able  to 
make  accurate  guesses  as  to  the  identification  of  the  fish. 
Those  anglers  look  closely  at  the  position  of  the  arcs  in 
relation  to  the  bottom  or  to  other  fish. 

Small  schools  of  baitfish  show  up  as  dark,  fat  arcs  on  a 
graph.  However,  massive  schools  of  small  fish  simply 
shade  the  paper  from  the  top  depth  of  the  school  to  the 
bottom  depth  of  the  school. 

•Standing  timber.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  actually  very 
few  lakes  where  one  may  expect  to  find  submerged 
standing  timber.  Raystown  Lake  is  the  one  that  comes 
immediately  to  mind. 


Upright  trees  and  schools  of  small  fish  are  easily 
mistaken  on  a flasher.  Both  appear  as  multiple  line 
readings.  One  clue  to  watch  for  is  the  bottom  connection. 
If  the  multiple  reading  appears  to  touch  the  bottom,  it 
may  be  a tree.  If  the  reading  is  clearly  separated  from  the 
bottom,  you  have  located  a school  of  small  fish.  With  the 
flasher  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  distinguish  between  fish 
and  standing  timber  when  the  fish  are  “in  the  trees.” 

On  the  other  hand,  graphs  practically  draw  a picture  of 
a tree.  Depending  on  the  resolution  ability  of  the  unit,  you 
may  be  able  to  pick  out  individual  fish  around  the  tree. 
•Dropoffs.  With  a flasher  a rapid  change  in  depth  appears 
as  a wide  reading  on  the  scale  from  the  top  of  the  break  to 
the  bottom  of  the  break.  Cliff-like  ledges  show  up  as 
broken  lines,  while  creek  channel  banks  usually  show  a 
wide  solid  line. 

Graphs  provide  more  detail  by  showing  the  slope  and 
shape  of  the  dropoff.  Individual  fish  and  schools  of 
baitfish  may  be  identified  with  a chart  on  the  dropoff,  but 
they  tend  to  blend  into  one  reading  on  a flasher. 

How  does  this  information  help  you  catch  fish? 

Many  anglers  use  a depth  sounder  to  find  areas  where 
they  expect  to  find  fish,  and  then  they  carefully  fish  the 
structure  or  cover.  Finding  the  probable  fish-holding  sites 
is  more  than  half  the  game.  Other  anglers,  particularly 
those  seeking  the  open-water  species  like  salmon  and 
stripers,  use  the  unit  to  search  for  fish. 

The  depth  sounder,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  anglers, 
can  be  used  to  determine  if  structure-oriented  fish,  such  as 
bass  and  muskies,  are  in  a positive  feeding  attitude. 

Active  structure-oriented  fish  hold  near  dropoffs,  on  top 
of  humps,  at  the  edges  of  standing  timber,  along  the  edges 
of  deep  weed  lines,  or  stalking  schools  of  baitfish.  Inactive 
fish  may  suspend  in  open  water  some  distance  from 
structure,  lay  on  the  bottom,  or  bury  themselves  in  the 
weeds. 

Therefore,  a rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  closer  a gamefish 
is  to  structure  or  schools  of  bait,  the  greater  the 
catchability  of  that  fish;  the  farther  away  from  these 
positions,  the  lesser  the  chance  of  one  taking  your  bait. 
Careful  reading  of  the  signals  from  your  depth  sounder 
helps  locate  those  active  fish. 

Which  unit  is  for  you?  There  is  little  doubt  that  a good- 
quality  graph  recorder  provides  much  more  detail  than  a 
flasher  unit,  as  well  as  a permanent  record  for  later  study. 
But  graphs  are  not  cheap.  The  cost  starts  at  $400  and  runs 
to  over  $700.  There  is  also  the  ongoing  expense  of  paper 
to  feed  the  graph.  On  the  other  hand,  a top-quality  flasher 
may  be  purchased  for  under  $200  and  does  not  require 
paper. 

Many  serious  anglers  equip  their  boat  with  both  units. 

1 he  chart  recorder  is  used  to  locate  specific  sites  or  for 
trolling.  When  working  a piece  of  structure  carefully  by 
casting,  the  flasher  is  switched  on  and  the  graph  off. 

(There  is  some  evidence  that  the  stronger  power  output  of 
the  graph  recorder  may  spook  fish.) 

The  choice  is  up  to  you.  based  on  your  style  of  fishing, 
the  type  of  water  you  most  frequently  visit,  and  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  on  the  water.  I »**) 

Dart  Black  is  a freelance  writer-photographer  when  he’s 
not  charting — and  catching — fish. 
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by  Carsten  Ahrens 

illustrations  by  Karin  DeStefano 
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If  a swarm  descends  on  you, 
hope  that  a stiff  wind  starts 
blowing;  if  the  air  is  still,  there 

is  no  escape.  M 
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44  Neither  the  love  of  the 

picturesque  nor  the  interest 
in  science  could  tempt  us  into 
the  woods,  so  terrible  were 
the  black  flies.  f* 


Of  all  the  pests  that  plague  fishermen,  none  can  change  a peaceful  wilderness  into  a purgatory  so 
quickly,  so  completely,  as  can  black  flies.  I’ve  encountered  stable  flies,  mosquitoes  of  many  species, 
punkies  or  no-see-ums,  and  horseflies  of  many  kinds,  and  I’d  welcome  the  attack  from  them  all,  rather 
than  be  overwhelmed  by  a swarm  of  black  flies. 

Naturalist  Alexander  Agassiz,  in  his  report  on  an  expedition  titled  “Lake  Superior,”  tells  how  the 
members  of  his  group  were  almost  driven  insane  by  the  constant  attacks  of  these  blood-thirsty  insects.  He 
wrote,  “Neither  the  love  of  the  picturesque  nor  the  interest  in  science  could  tempt  us  into  the  woods,  so 
terrible  were  the  black  flies.” 

Appearance 

Black  flies  are  true  flies,  stolid  little  demons,  usually  black  but  sometimes  gray — only  I / 16-  to  1 /8-inch 
long — with  a high-arching  thorax  that  gives  them  a hunchback  appearance.  Each  carries  a single  pair  of 
wings  with  two  strong  upper  veins  but  with  vestigial  veins  that  begin  to  disappear  after  the  veins  start 
across  the  unspotted,  rounded  membrane  below.  The  hind  wings,  as  in  all  true  flies,  are  replaced  by  tiny 
pinlike  balancing  organs,  called  halteres.  The  head  is  disproportionately  small;  antennae,  short  and 
stout;  eyes  of  the  male,  curiously  two-parted  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  see  in  dim  and  in  bright  light 
His  eyes  are  so  large  they  touch  each  other;  eyes  of  the  female  are  normal  and  separate.  Neither  males  nor 
females  have  ocelli  (simple  eyes). 

The  female’s  mouth  parts,  short  but  rapier-sharp,  make  this  insect  so  dreaded.  They  require  blood, 
mammal  or  in  some  species  bird  blood,  for  producing  eggs. 
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Fortunately,  the  males  do  not  bite. 
When  the  keen  mandibles  enter  the 
flesh,  they  are  bathed  with  a liquid  so 
anesthetic  that  the  victim  feels  no 
pain.  Pain  comes  later  when  the  fly  is 
gone  and  a bloody  welt  arises.  An 
itching  also  starts  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  resist.  Scratching 
makes  possible  other  infections. 
Stampeeds  of  hoofed  animals, 
notably  deer,  buffalo,  and  caribou, 
have  been  caused  by  clouds  of  black 
flies  descending  on  the  herds. 

Ancient  scourge 

Among  the  several  divisions  of  true 
flies,  the  most  primitive  include  crane 
flies,  midges,  moth  flies,  punkies  or 
no-see-ums,  mosquitoes,  and  gnats. 
About  midway  in  the  list  belong 
black  flies.  Their  ancestry  goes  back 
some  200  million  years.  Some  of 
them  are  known  as  buffalo  gnats 
because  of  the  humped  thoraxes. 

On  fishing  and  hunting  trips,  I 
have  encountered  black  flies  in  the 
mountains  of  northcentral 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Adirondacks, and 
in  Ontario  north  to  Hudson  Bay. 

They  take  over  at  midday  when  the 
sun  is  apt  to  be  shining  and 
temperatures  are  high,  though  they 
often  compete  for  blood  with  the  less 
sun-minded  no-see-ums  and 
mosquitoes,  li  a swarm  descends  on 
you,  hope  that  a stiff  wind  starts 
blowing;  if  the  air  is  still,  there  is  no 
escape. 

Protection 

Don’t  wear  bright  colors;  neutral 
shades  like  khaki  are  best.  Use 
zippered  garments,  not  buttoned 
ones,  because  the  flies  crawl  into  any 
gaps  to  reach  your  body.  Clothing 
should  be  tightly  fitted  at  the  wrists 
and  ankles.  Carry  cotton  gloves;  they 
needn’t  be  thick  because  a black  fly’s 
mouth  parts  are  short.  A head  net  is 
often  a comfort  and  a joy. 

Our  northern  species  of  black  flies 
are  not  vectors  of  human  maladies, 
so  they  are  not  as  obnoxious  as  are 
those  in  the  tropics.  In  mid-Africa 
and  Central  America,  the  flies  cause 
the  dreaded  onchocerciasis,  or  river 
blindness,  a disease  caused  by  a 
worm  that  lives  in  the  fly’s  digestive 
tract.  When  the  fly  bites,  the  insect's 
saliva  places  the  worms  under  the 


skin  where  some  form  nodules  and 
others  travel  about  the  body  of  the 
new  host.  Those  that  reach  the  eyes 
slowly  destroy  the  retina  and  the 
choroid  layer  of  the  organs. 

There  is  new  hope.  According  to 
Time  magazine  (July  19.  1982), 
entomologists  B.  Federici  and  M. 
Mulla  of  the  University  of  California. 
Riverside,  have  developed  a powerful 
insecticide  deadly  to  the  larvae  of 
both  mosquitoes  and  black  flies. 

The  insecticide  has  been  tested 
against  black  flies  in  Africa  by  the 
World  Health  Organization,  which 
pronounced  the  results  “superb.” 

Life  cycle 

Unlike  the  dragonfly  or  stonefly 
that  have  three  life  stages,  the  black 
fly  undergoes  four:  egg,  larva,  pupa, 
and  adult. 

The  yellowish  egg  is  merely 
dropped  into  the  water  by  some 
species;  in  others,  the  females  dash 
into  the  water,  glue  an  egg  to 
submerged  sticks  or  stones,  then 
escape  to  lay  more. 


Larvae 

The  larvae  are  usually  found  in 
large  numbers  in  rapidly  moving 
water.  They  hold  themselves  in  place 
by  hooks  and  suckers  at  both  ends  of 
the  body.  In  addition,  the  insect  has 
the  ability  to  spin  a silk  to  anchor 
itself  so  that  it  isn’t  swept  away.  The 
two  suction  disks  also  aid  the  ani- 
mal in  “looping”  along  to  another 
location.  Larvae  are  always  found 
in  habitats  of  abundant  oxygen, 
such  as  areas  of  much 
aquatic  vegetation  or  in 
fast-flowing  streams  and^ 
even  in  white  water. 

They  live  on  diatoms, 
algae,  and  protozoa 
that  their  fanlike 
rakers  snatch  from 
the  surrounding 


waters.  They 
secure  oxygen 
through  gills 
found  only 
in  the  last 
segment  of 
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the  abdomen  and  in  the  rectal  area 
within  the  body.  The  length  of  the 
larval  stage  depends  in  part  on  the 
species  and  in  part  on  the  vagaries  of 
weather. 

When  full-grown,  the  larvae  spin 
silken,  sack-like,  open  cocoons  that 
they  attach  to  anything  that  seems 
permanent:  underwater  logs,  stones, 
often  another’s  cocoon.  Countless 
numbers  of  them,  resembling  shaggy 
blankets,  are  often  found  where 
dashing  waters  bring  plenty  of 
oxygen.  Here  the  fly  pupates.  The 
gills  migrate  to  the  thoracic  region, 
and  there  are  other  radical  changes. 

It  will  soon  be  an  aerial  insect  instead 
of  an  aquatic  insect.  It  must  develop 
new'  breathing,  food-getting, 
locomotive,  and  sexual  apparatuses. 

Adults 

Perhaps  the  most  traumatic 
time  in  its  life  cycle 
is  when  it  leaves  the 
water.  Inside  the 
cocoon  it  stores 
a bubble  of 
air.  and  at 
just  the . 
right 


the  cold  months  when  the  flies  are 
larvae. 

DDT  was  once  used  in  not  very 
successful  attempts  to  control  black 
flies.  The  chemical  was  too  successful 
in  killing  fingerlings,  swamp  birds, 
amphibians,  and  other  insects,  and 
the  flies  soon  developed  immunity  to 
the  poison. 

There  are  some  60  species  of  black 
flies  in  North  America,  about  300 
worldwide,  but  only  a few  species 
attack  man.  Many  find  flower  nectar 
more  appetizing  for  their  few  days  or 
weeks  of  adulthood. 

Years  ago  in  my  insect-collecting 
days,  there  was  nothing  on  the  market 
to  repel  winged  pests  but  citronella 
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' moment, 
”as  it  pushes 
/ the  bubble  out 
of  the  cocoon  into 
the  surrounding  water,  its  pupal  skin 
slits  down  the  dorsal  side  and 
the  new  adult  hugs  its  bubble 
as  it  zooms  to  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Its  wings  expand,  and  it 
takes  to  the  air.  There  is  no  second 
try.  Every  step  in  the  rise  must  mesh 
perfectly  or  the  hapless  insect  is 
swept  away. 

The  life  of  the  adult  is  short. 
Dragonflies  are  the  greatest  daytime 
nemesis.  There  may  be  several  black 
fly  generations  during  a summer.  The 
longest  stage  is  apt  to  come  during 


a prep- 
aration that 

/ 

seemed  only  to 
help  mosquitoes 
locate  me.  I 
found  that  covering 
all  exposed  portions 

~ of  my  skin  with  raw 

olive  oil  was  very  helpful. 
~~~/  It  didn’t  repel  insect  pests 
but  it  tangled  up  their  legs  so 
that  they  couldn't  go  to  work.  Of 
course,  I soon  looked  like  a much- 
used  piece  of  flypaper.  I w ould  have 
to  remove  the  assorted  collection  and 
put  on  a new  coat  of  oil.  It  would  get 
into  my  eyes,  which  wasn’t  annoying, 
but  I'd  see  everything  through 
rainbows.  1 gave  up  the  oil  when  1 
later  discovered  a repellent 
containing  dimethv lphthalate  that 
warded  off  the  black  flies  for  a while. 

I've  noticed  a number  of  black  fly 
repellents — all  new  names  to  me— 
but  the  words  on  the  labels  sound 
most  comforting.  I haven't  tried 
them,  but  1 shall  when  1 fish  in  black 
flv  country.  1 p*  1 

Carsten  Ahrens,  whose  first 
contribution  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler  appeared  in  1939.  has 
taught  biology  for  38  years.  He  is  a 
retired  national  park  ranger,  and 
an  active  freelance  writer  and 
naturalist. 
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Once  each  year  I try  to  set  aside  an 
evening  or  two  to  sort  through  my  fly 
boxes  for  patterns  that  require 
attention.  Invariably,  there  are 
matted  flies  that  need  to  be  steamed, 
others  that  require  reconstruction, 
and  still  others  too  mangled  to  save. 


But  last  year  the  job  was  more 
pleasant  than  usual  because  in  the 
course  of  emptying  the  contents  of  a 
seldom-used  box,  I came  across  an 
old  friend.  Buried  deep  in  one 
compartment  was  a Wonder-Wing 
Caddis,  a pattern  1 had  first  dressed 


30  years  ago  and  used  for  several 
years  with  great  success.  It  was 
eventually  replaced  by  a succession  of 
newer  patterns  and  finally  forgotten. 

Seeing  the  pattern  again,  I recalled 
many  pleasant  angling  moments  and 
I promised  myself  I'd  fish  it  again,  if 
only  to  verify  it  was  as  good  as  I had 
thought.  Last  year  was  a fine  year  for 
caddis  hatches  on  our  streams,  and  1 
used  the  Wonder-Wing  Caddis 
alternately  with  newer  patterns.  The 
results  were  pleasing,  and  it  was  nice 
to  find  it  hadn’t  missed  a beat  in  all 
the  intervening  years. 

Wonder-Wings  first  caught  my 
fancy  in  the  early  1950s  when  they 
were  introduced  in  one  of  the 
national  magazines.  Formed  by 
reversing  the  barbules  below  the  tips 
of  two  large  hackles,  these  wings 
have  a beautiful  contour  not  unlike 
the  shape  of  insect  wings.  In 
addition,  the  separation  between  the 
barbules  permits  excellent 
translucency,  and  the  inverted  barbs 
produce  a convincing  vein  pattern. 
When  they  were  first  introduced,  Mr. 
Golden’s  Wonder-Wings  were 
intended  as  upwings  for  mayfly 
patterns.  I hey  were  ideally  suited  to 
this  purpose  and  in  those  days — 
before  cut  or  burnt  wings  were 


1.  Clamp  a regular- 
shank  hook  (size  12  or  14) 
in  the  vise  and  tie  in  6/0 
olive  prewaxed  thread  at 
the  bend.  Apply  a dubbing 
of  medium-olive  fur  or 
synthetic  to  the  thread  and 
wind  it  forward  to  form  the 
body. 


2.  Select  two  dark,  mottled  grouse 
body  feathers  and  prepare  them  as 
follows:  Stroke  the  barbules  below  the 
tip  to  reverse  their  direction.  Then 
determine  the  proper  wing  size  (see 
text),  and  strip  off  the  excess  barbules 
from  the  butt  of  the  stem.  Trim  the 
excess  stem. 


3.  Match  the  two  feathers  back-to-back, 
and  stroke  the  barbules  until  they  lie  flat 
along  the  stem.  With  your  right  hand,  hold 
the  barbule  tips  just  below  the  end  of  the 
stem. 
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known  they  were  the  most  lifelike 
wings  available. 

For  several  years  1 dressed 
Wonder-Wings  on  most  of  my  dry 
flies,  not  only  as  upwings  to  represent 
mayflies  but  also  as  downwings  for 
caddis  and  flatwings  in  stonefly 
patterns.  They  proved  to  be  excellent 
fish-getters,  but  eventually  1 
abandoned  them  as  upwings  because 
they  were  fragile.  Trout  seemed  to 
have  a habit  of  getting  their  teeth 
caught  in  the  reversed  barbules,  and 
after  a few  fish  the  wings  were 
generally  rendered  shapeless. 

But  with  downwings  and  flatwings 
it’s  a different  story.  Wonder-Wings 
dressed  close  to  the  body  are  less 
vulnerable  to  the  teeth  of  the  trout, 
and  patterns  so  dressed  enjoy  a 
considerably  greater  life  expectancy. 

A spot  of  vinyl  cement  applied  at 
both  the  base  and  tip  of  each  wing  is 
an  additional  aid  to  durability. 

Wonder-Wings  may  be  fashioned 
from  many  kinds  of  body  feathers. 
Large  hackles  with  webby  centers  are 
ideal  when  solid  colors  are  required, 
and  grizzly  hackles  show  interesting 
markings  when  the  barbules  are 
reversed.  But  for  many  caddis 
patterns  with  mottled  wings,  nothing 
beats  the  speckled  body  feathers  of 


our  ruffed  grouse.  Generally,  they 
range  from  light  tan  to  dark  brown; 
the  choice  depends  on  the  coloration 
of  the  caddis  the  tyer  intends  to 
represent.  The  paler  feathers  are 
appropriate  for  the  many  small, 
straw-colored  caddis  flies,  such  as 
Hydropsyche,  while  the  dark  are 
suitable  for  the  larger  Rhyacophita. 
The  smaller  mottled  feathers  on  the 
back  of  the  ringneck  pheasant  are 
also  useful,  as  are  mallard  and  wood 
duck  flank  feathers. 

Dressing  caddis  Wonder-Wings  is 
not  a difficult  task,  but  there  are  a 
few  tricks  that  make  things  easier. 

The  effective  wing  length  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  overall  length  of  the 
hook.  Each  wing  is  sized  by  first 
stroking  the  barbules  below  the  tip  to 
separate  the  usable  barbs.  Then 
measure  the  stem  from  the  point  of 
separation  toward  the  butt  for 
correct  size,  and  strip  away  all  other 
barbules  from  the  butt.  Trim  off  the 
excess  stem.  The  unreversed  tips 
should  remain  in  place  until  after  the 
wings  have  been  set.  They  provide 
handles  to  grasp  if  the  wings  require 
adjustment  during  dressing. 

Next,  match  the  two  feathers  back- 
to-back,  and  stroke  the  barbules 
along  the  stems,  away  from  the  tips. 


Hold  the  formed  wings  in  the  right 
hand  at  a point  just  beyond  the  butt 
end  of  the  stem,  and  position  them 
on  the  shank  with  the  tips  pointing  to 
the  rear.  Using  a pinch  grip,  make 
two  turns  of  thread  with  the  left  hand 
and  draw  tightly,  binding  only  the 
barbules.  Allow  the  thread  to  hang 
under  weight. 

When  the  wings  are  tied  in  they 
will  probably  spring  upward  as  the 
thread  is  tightened.  If  so,  grasp  the 
tips  and  gently  pull  back  and  down 
until  you  are  satisfied  with  the  wing 
position.  Then  make  three  or  four 
firm  turns  of  thread.  The  hackles 
are  then  wound  reverse- 
palmer  with  the  tie-off  at  the  bend. 
Finally,  the  hackle  is  trimmed 
underneath  to  produce  the  low- 
floating  posture  typical  of  caddis 
flies. 

Body  coloration  varies  among 
caddis  species,  but  the  Wonder-Wing 
Caddis  dressed  with  bodies  of  olive, 
tan,  and  ruddy  brown  will  cover  most 
situations.  Although  the  pattern 
illustrated  represents  the  so-called 
Green  Caddis,  one  of  the 
Rhyacophita,  the  dressing  may  be 
altered  to  represent  species  common 
to  your  own  stream.  Sizes  may  range 
from  12  through  18.  1 p*] 


4.  Manipulating  the  thread  with  your  left 
hand,  tie  in  the  wings  by  the  barbules  only 
and  secure  them  with  several  turns.  Trim  the 
excess  barbule  tips.  Then  apply  a drop  of 
vinyl  cement  to  the  outside  surface  of  the 
base  and  to  the  tip  of  each  wing. 


5.  Select  a ginger  and  a grizzly 
hackle  with  barbules  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  gap.  Tie  them  in  together  in  front 
of  the  wings,  at  right  angles  to  the  shank, 
on  edge  and  with  the  dull  sides  toward 
the  eye.  Wind  a neat  head,  and  wind  the 
thread  back  to  the  bend  in  three  or  four 
equally  spaced  turns. 


6.  Grip  the  tip  of  one 
hackle  and  make  a full  turn  in 
front  of  the  wings.  Then  lift 
the  wings  and  wind  them 
behind,  over  the  thread 
ribbing.  Tie  off  the  hackle  at 
the  rear  of  the  body.  Repeat 
this  hackling  procedure  with  a 
second  hackle.  Trim  the  excess 
hackle  tips,  and  whip  finish 
the  thread  at  the  bend.  Then 
trim  the  excess  feather  tips, 
leaving  the  formed  wings,  and 
trim  a wide,  inverted  “V"  from 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 

The  LAW  and  YOU  Abele,  Green  Elected 


by  Kerry  Messerle 

Q:  May  I use  sunfish  as  bait 
when  musky  fishing? 

A:  Yes.  As  long  as  the  sunfish 
are  caught  in  a lawful  manner  by 
hook  and  line,  they  may  be  used  for 
bait. 


Q:  How  can  I tell  if  the  fire 
extinguisher  aboard  my  boat  is 
acceptable  by  law? 

A:  Fire  extinguishers  must  be 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved. 
Approved  models  carry  a statement 
to  this  effect. 


Seventeen-year-old  Daniel 
Lee  Waugaman  has  broken  the  long- 
standing sucker  record  set  back  in 
1938.  The  previous  record  fish  was 
taken  by  Ernest  Kemper,  Jr.,  Butler, 
PA,  from  French  Creek  in  Venango 
County.  Waugaman’s  new  record 
fish  was  taken  from  the  Allegheny 
River,  also  in  Venango  County 
apparently  a stronghold  for  state- 
record  suckers. 

T he  new  record  was  taken  on 
March  3 while  Waugaman  was 
drifting  a nightcrawler  in  the  waters 
of  the  big  river.  The  fish  weighed  a 
hefty  10  pounds,  12  ounces  and  was 
29 !/2  inches  long,  beating  the  old 
record  by  an  even  pound. 


Q:  The  latest  summary  of  fishing 
laws  and  regulations  that  came  with 
my  fishing  license  says  that  many 
changes  might  occur  on  the 
specially  regulated  waters  I fish. 
Flow  can  I tell  if  these  changes  took 
place? 

A:  All  regulations  are  printed  in 
Pennsylvania  bulletin.  In  addition, 
specifically  regulated  waters,  like 
fly-fishing-only  and  so  forth,  should 
be  posted  with  regulation  signs. 
When  in  doubt,  contact  the 
appropriate  regional  law 
enforcement  office.  The  address  and 
phone  number  appear  in  your 
summary  booklet. 


Although  the  sucker  was  one  of 
the  oldest  records  on  the  books 
(exceeded  only  by  the  chain  pickerel 
and  the  muskellunge),  in  the  past 
three  years  the  Fish  Commission  has 
recognized  some  18  new  state  record 
holders  for  I I different  species  of 
fish. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition 
Program  and  for  a listing  of  current 
state  records,  send  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  Office  of 
Information,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673,  and 
request  the  pamphlet,  “Angler 
Recognition  Program.” 


Fish  Commission  Executive 
Director  Ralph  W.  Abele 
has  been  elected  Regional  Director  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
will  represent  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Abele 
is  a member  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Fishery  Management  Council,  the 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Quality 
Board,  the  Water  Resources 
Coordinating  Committee,  and  the 
Boating  Advisory  Board. 

Leonard  A.  Green,  a member  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  has  also  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation’s 
Eastern  Region.  Green  is  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  for  United  Telephone 
Systems  Eastern  Group.  He  served  as 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
from  1970  to  1972. 


Attitudes  Toward 
Water  Pollution  Surveyed 

American  attitudes  toward  water 
pollution  was  the  subject  of  a recent 
Harris  Survey,  which  was  reported 
to  the  American  Resources  Council 
of  America.  Here  are  some  of  the 
findings. 

By  a margin  of  95  percent  to  4 
percent,  people  feel  that  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  is  a serious 
problem  in  America,  and  by  a 93 
percent  to  6 percent  margin,  people 
believe  that  pollution  of  lakes  and 
rivers  by  toxic  substances  from 
factories  is  a serious  national 
problem. 

In  addition,  curbing  water 
pollution  was  rated  as  “very 
important”  by  70  percent  or  more  of 
the  public,  and  74  percent  of  these 
questioned  say  that  curbing  water 
pollution  is  a very  important  quality- 
of-life  issue. 

The  survey  reports  that  the  issue 
of  water  pollution  control  has  a high 
priority  among  Americans,  and  that 
any  contention  that  it  is  a peripheral 
issue  with  the  public  is  simply  a 
mistaken  claim. 


Walleyes  to  Presque  Isle  Bay 

Studies  have  revealed  that  the  walleye  population  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  is 
sparse,  even  though  Lake  Erie  itself  has  good  populations  of  the  fish. 

Because  of  the  depressed  populations,  the  Fish  Commission  has  stocked  7 
million  fry  into  the  bay.  The  experimental  stocking  consisted  of  two  separate 
plantings  to  hit  conditions  just  right — hopefully  ensuring  excellent  survival  of 
the  fry. 

According  to  Delano  Graff,  Chief  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  Fisheries 
1 Division,  biologists  will  resurvey  the  bay,  when  the  fry  reach  adult  size,  to 
determine  if  stocking  will  solve  the  problem  concerning  walleye  populations  in 

that  area. 

“We  are  not  convinced  that  stocking  will  rectify  the  situation  in  the  bay.  The 
problem  may  be  related  to  habitat,  but  we  think  the  fry  introduction  is  worth 
the  effort,  and  it  just  might  bring  populations  back.  We  will  at  least  have  some 
answers  when  we  resurvey  the  bay  in  three  years,”  Graff  said. 
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New  Sucker  Record 


Book  Review 


Safe  Boating:  A Parent’s  Guide 

American  Red  Cross,  106  pages,  American  Red  Cross,  National  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006.  $2.25  paperback. 

Safe  Boating:  A Parent’s  Guide  is  a comprehensive  booklet  that  addresses  the 
fundamentals  of  safe  boating.  With  today’s  growing  interest  in  recreational 
boating,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  critical  that  boating  neophytes  get  a good 
foundation  in  the  activity.  The  increased  demand  for  training  and  the  limited 
number  of  instructors  make  this  manual  ideal  for  the  interested  adult  to  present 
basic  boating  safety  information.  Although  the  title  indicates  that  the  manual  is  a 
parent’s  guide,  it  is  nonetheless  useful  to  outdoor  educators.  Teaching  children  the 
proper  boating  skills  yields  worthwhile  results. 

The  booklet  includes  common-sense  rules  and  basic  procedures  of  transporting, 
launching,  and  operating  a boat.  Equipment  needs,  upkeep,  and  basic 
maintenance  are  all  explained  in  a practical  manner,  stressing  use,  care,  and 
storage. 

In  addition,  the  manual  emphasizes  not  only  the  importance  of  avoiding 
trouble,  but  also  taking  prompt,  proper  action  to  return  safely  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

This  inexpensive  booklet  might  be  just  the  thing  to  foster  safety  awareness  while 
boating  skills  are  being  developed.  — Virgil  Chambers 
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with  the  latest  in  fishing  and  boat- 
ing tips,  angling  tactics,  manage- 
ment, fly  tying,  hotspots,  best  baits 
and  tackle,  environmental  aware- 
ness, and  where  to  go. 


Give  a gift  subscription: 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 


Act  1982-88  provides  that  certain 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  not  public  records 
for  purposes  of  the  Right-To-Know 
Law.  This  means  that  the  Fish 
Commission  can  place  appropriate 
conditions  on  the  release  of  such 
records.  The  Commission  has 
decided  to  make  the  subscriber  list 


for  Pennsylvania  Angler  available  to 
statewide  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
fishing,  boating,  and  sportsmen’s 
organizations  for  nonprofit, 
noncommercial  organizational 
purposes  under  limited 
circumstances. 

If  you  do  NOT  want  your  name 
and  address  included  on  the 


subscriber  mailing  list  to  be  made 
available  to  the  described 
organizations,  you  MUST  notify  the 
Commission  in  writing  prior  to 
August  1,  1983.  Send  a postcard  or 
letter  stating,  “Please  exclude  my 
name  and  address  from 
Pennsylvania  Angler's  subscriber 
mailing  list.”  Send  these  notifications 
to  Art  Michaels,  Editor, 

Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Don’t  worry  about  the  color  of  surface 
plugs  used  for  bass  fishing.  The  fish 
actually  look  at  the  silhouette  of  the  lure 
against  the  sky. 


If  trout  are  feeding  just  under  the 
surface  and  you  have  no  nymphs  in  your 
fly  selection,  cut  the  wings  and  most  of 
the  hackle  off  a wet  fly.  This  fly  haircut 
produces  a good  nymph  imitation. 

Bobbers  and  minnows  and  great  fishing 
combos.  If  you  set  the  bobber  correctly, 
the  minnow  stays  just  off  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  most  visible  to  prowling 
Linkers. 


Never  jerk  a rod  of  any  kind  straight 
up  after  you  hook  a fish.  Set  the  hook 
with  a sideways  motion  of  the  rod.  That 
prevents  the  fish  from  pulling  directly  on 
the  line,  which  could  rip  the  hook  out  of 
its  mouth. 


Perch  up  to  five  or  six  inches  long 
make  excellent  bait  for  northern  pike,  if 
both  pike  and  perch  live  in  the  water 
you’re  fishing. 


A good  trick  to  try  when  fish  refuse  a 
worm  is  to  impale  the  worm  on  the  hook 
of  a wet  fly  and  fish  the  rig  just  under  the 
surface.  The  fly  probably  attracts  the 
reluctant  fish  to  the  bait. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conser 
tion  of  our  aquatic  resources,  t 
protection  and  management  of  i 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and 
the  ideals  of  safe  boating  a 
optimum  boating  opportunities. 
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Freeze-dried  baits,  the  newest  bait 
items  on  the  market,  feature  dehydrated 
nightcrawlers,  minnows,  and 
salamanders.  All  you  do  is  add  water  and 
the  bait  returns  to  its  natural  shape  and 
size.  In  the  dry  state  it  can  be  kept 
indefinitely. 

Look  for  hatches  of  Pale  Evening  Duns 
from  late  June  to  late  July  in  most  trout 
streams. 


Fish  lures  very  slowly  in  heavy  cover 
like  weeds  and  lily  pads.  Give  the  fish 
time  to  see  and  “feel”  the  lure  action. 

Crappies,  also  called  calico  bass  and 
many  other  local  names,  feed  around 
patches  of  aquatic  vegetation  and  brush, 
where  they  consume  great  numbers  of 
insects,  larvae,  and  minnows. 

Cork  and  plastic  bass  bugs  are  effective 
in  many  dark  colors,  even  black,  but  they 
are  often  difficult  to  see  in  rough  water  or 
under  overhanging  vegetation.  It  helps  to 
paint  the  bug’s  face  yellow  or  orange  so 
you  can  see  it. 
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I would  like  to  express  my  anger 
at  the  growing  politicization  of  our 
once  politically  independent  Fish 
Commission  and  its  official 
publication.  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

You  are  using  this  once  fine 
publication  as  a platform  for  your 
ultra-liberal,  left-wing  ideology.  The 
recent  April  issue  was  the  last  straw. 
Do  you  think  all  license  holders  are 
left-wingers  like  yourselves?  In  recent 
issues  there  has  been  a steady  stream 
of  liberal  diatribe  against  the 
President,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt,  and  against  many  of  this 
Administration’s  programs,  designed 
to  get  this  country  back  on  the  right 
track  after  near  derailment  by  you 
liberals.  I have  sent  copies  of  the 
April  issue  to  my  representative, 
Leonard  Gruppo,  who  happens  to  be 
a conservative  Republican.  You 
smug  Radicals  think  you  have 
cornered  the  market  on  concern  for 
the  environment.  We  Republicans 
and  Conserve -atives  have  let  you  get 
away  with  it  long  enough. 

Jerome  E.  Grehl 

Mt.  Bethel,  PA 

Where  can  I purchase  barbless  flies 
for  use  in  the  catch-and-release  areas 
of  Lehigh  County?  They  are  not 
available  in  local  stores  and  1 don't 
tie  my  own. 

Dennis  O.  Gehris 

Center  Valley,  PA 

You  may  want  to  contact 
Barry  Staats  at  The  Sporting 
Gentleman,  306  E.  Baltimore 
Pike,  Media,  PA  (215-565- 
6140),  who  custom  ties  flies.  I 
mention  this  establishment 
because  it’s  the  first  to  come 
to  mind  that’s  reasonably 
close  to  your  home,  but  there 
are  many  other  fly  shops  and 
private  tyers  who  could 
easily  produce  some  flies  tied 
on  barbless  hooks. 


Most  anglers  who  fish  the 
special  regulation  areas  use 
needle-nosed  pliers  to  pinch 
down  the  barbs  on  the  flies 
tied  on  standard  hooks.  Have 
you  tried  this? 

The  reason  why  most  fly 
shops  don’t  stock  flies  tied  on 
barbless  hooks  is  that  the 
cost  of  barbless  hooks  is 
more  expensive  than 
standard  hooks.  As  other 
state  conservation  agencies 
realize  the  need  to  recycle 
fish  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  waterways  that 
carry  special  regulations,  fly 
tyers  might  see  an  increased 
need  for  tying  and  stocking 
flies  on  barbless  hooks.  Until 
then,  most  anglers  fishing 
these  waterways  break  out 
their  pliers  and  bend  down 
the  barbs  of  their  flies  tied  on 
standard  hooks. 

It  makes  me  sick  to  go  fishing  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  see  all 
the  garbage  along  its  banks. 

There's  a story  of  a person  who 
saw  an  elderly  man  planting  fruit 
trees.  He  asked  the  old  man  when  the 
trees  would  bear  fruit,  and  the  old 
man  answered,  “after  70  years.'' 

“Do  you  expect  to  live  that  long?” 
the  younger  person  asked. 

The  old  man  replied.  “I  didn't  find 
the  world  desolate  when  1 entered  it. 
As  my  ancestors  planted  fruit  trees 
for  me  before  I was  born,  so  do  I 
plant  for  those  who  will  come  after 
me.” 

We  must  protect  the  environment 
for  future  generations.  Our  charge  is 
to  leave  the  world  better  than  we 
found  it. 

Charles  Abent 
Avoca,  PA 

Readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  activities  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Watch 
Coalition,  a newly  formed 
group  coordinated  by  the 
Luzerne  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen.  The 
organization  is  made  up  of 
environmental,  sportsmen, 
and  civic  groups  that  are 
concerned  with  the  abuse  of 


the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
coalition  concentrates  its 
efforts  in  the  area  of  solid 
waste  disposal.  For  more 
details,  contact  Edward 
Zygmunt,  Secretary,  Luzerne 
County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen,  409  Packer 
Street,  Avoca,  PA  18641. 

Last  Christmas  1 received  a worm 
rod  as  a gift,  and  now  I'd  like  to  try 
bass  fishing  with  plastic  worms. 

What  kinds  of  hooks,  worms,  and 
other  tackle  do  you  recommend? 

B.  L.  Riverton 
Perkasie.  PA 

With  a stiff-action 
baitcasting  rod  and  a good- 
quality  reel,  rig  up  with  15- 
pound-test  blue  or  golden 
Stren,  or  similar 
monofilament  line.  For 
starters,  get  a supply  of 
black,  blue,  and  purple 
worms  that  are  six,  eight, 
and  10  inches  long. 

For  hooks,  start  out  with 
Mustad  38928s  or  Eagle  Claw 
41s  in  sizes  3/0  to  6/0.  Use 
the  3/0  hooks  with  the  six- 
inch  worms,  and  match  up 
the  6/0  hooks  with  the  10- 
inchers. 

Use  worm  weights  in  sizes 
from  an  eighth-ounce  to 
three-eighths-ounce.  Some 
half-ounce  weights  may  also 
come  in  handy  for  fishing 
worms  deep  on  windy  days. 

Be  sure  to  read  “A 
Pennsylvania  Bass  Fishing 
Seminar”  in  the  July  Angler 
for  specific  how-to  details. 

Backtalk 

jUBtHosS 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  Angler 
content,  a question  on  fishing  or 
boating,  or  a helpful  idea,  send 
correspondence  to  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Delaware  River  Shad  Moved 
to  the  Susquehanna 


In  a cooperative  effort  between 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
several  public  utility  companies, 
American  shad  were  collected  from 
the  Delaware  River  and  transported 
live  to  the  Susquehanna  River  for 
spawning.  The  shad  restoration 
program  on  the  Susquehanna  is 
geared  for  establishment  of  natural 
reproduction  and  hatchery 
production  in  that  river.  However, 
because  shad  in  the  upper 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  lower 
Susquehanna  River  are  scarce, 
spawners  were  collected  from  other 
streams  and  transported  to  the  upper 
Susquehanna. 

The  Susquehanna  River 
Anadromous  Fish  Restoration 
Committee  (SRAFRC)  is  composed 
of  members  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Maryland 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
New  York  Division  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Company,  Safe  Harbor  Water 
Power  Corporation,  and  York 
Haven  Power  Company.  The  1983 
program  calls  for  collection  and 
stocking  of  up  to  5,000  pre-spawn 
adult  shad  from  the  Delaware, 
Hudson,  and  Connecticut  rivers, 
trapping  and  transfer  of  shad  from 
Conowingo  Dam,  Maryland,  to 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  collection 
of  up  to  50  million  shad  eggs  from 
various  East  and  West  coast 


sources,  and  propagation  and  release 
of  up  to  10  million  shad  fry  and 
fingerlings  from  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Van  Dyke  Research 
Station  on  the  Juniata  River  near 
Thompsontown,  Pennsylvania.  This 
year  is  the  first  that  the  Delaware 
River  is  added  as  a source  of  adults 
and  eggs. 

Federal  and  state  biologists 
worked  with  nets  near  the  National 
Park  Service’s  Smithfield  Beach 
Access  Area  north  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  in  May.  They  collected 
about  1,000  “green”  adults  and  5 
million  shad  eggs  for  the 
Susquehanna  program.  Adults  were 
stocked  at  Berwick  and  at 
Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania. 

The  size  of  the  shad  run  on  the 
Delaware  and  the  closeness  to 
release  sites  on  the  Susquehanna 
were  important  considerations 
leading  to  the  decision  to  collect  fish 
from  the  Delaware.  Successful 
reproduction  and  development  in  the 
Susquehanna  should  imprint  the 
juvenile  fish  to  return  to  that  river  as 
spawning  adults  following  three  to 
five  years  at  sea.  As  the 
Susquehanna  shad  population 
rebuilds  to  sufficient  size,  fish 
passage  facilities  will  be  developed  at 
lower  river  hydroelectric  dams,  thus 
opening  the  waterway  to  natural 
migrations  of  shad,  herring,  and  eels. 

For  further  information  on  this 
program,  contact  the  Susquehanna 
River  Coordinator,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Watch  for  PLAY  Fishing  Days  this  month  and  next — 
three-hour  sessions  that  let  kids  have  a chance  to  catch 
panfish.  A short  instructional  session  on  fishing 
techniques  precedes  the  angling  action.  Kids  ages  9-13 

can  pick  up  applications  at  participating  McDonald’s 
Restaurants. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
LIVING  FOSSIL 

BY  FRED  GLfARDINEER 

THIS  TITLE  BELONGS TOTHE 
BOWFIN,  SOLE  SURVIVOR  OF 
A 130-MILLION-YEAR-OLD  FAMILY, 
A PREHISTORIC  RELIC  AND  FIERCE 
PREDATOR  AVERAGING  3 LB5.  AND 
2 FT.,  IT  CAN  BREATHE  AIR 
AND  LIVE  OUT  OF  WATER  FOR 
24  HOURS.  ALSO  CALLED  MUD- 
FISH , DOGFISH, AND  GRINDLE. 

Considered 

1 A POOR FOOD 
FISH.BOWFINS 
ARE  VORACIOUS 
FEEDERS  OF 
WORMS,  FROGS, 
AND  OTHER 
FISH. 


Snaps  at 
ANY  BAIT 

ESPECIALLY  MINNOWS 
AND  FROGS, AND  PUTS  UP  A 
SAVAGE  FIGHT  ON  LIGHT  TACKLE. 

Male  bowfins  build 

THE  NEST, GUARD 
THE  EGGS  AND, 

YOUNG  FRY. 


State  record  s lbs.,5  oz.  i98i, 

ON  LIVE  MINNOW  BY  DAVID  E. 
SHORB  OF  HANOVER, FISHING 
LAKE  MARBURG, YORK  COUNTY. 


Boating 


Trouble 

Shooting 

Your 

Outboard 

by  Virgil  Chambers 

In  listing  the  causes  of  difficulties 
aboard  recreational  boats,  engine  trouble 
tops  the  slate.  Fortunately,  most  engine 
trouble  is  a problem  rather  than  an 
emergency,  and  can  be  solved  with  a 
tool  kit  and  some  basic  knowledge  of 
trouble  shooting. 

Here  are  some  common  problems 
associated  with  outboard  motors. 

Engine  fails  to  start  or  engine  loses 
power  or  stops  while  under  way 
(Engines  are  more  likely  not  to  start 
than  to  quit  while  running.): 

•Out  of  gas,  gas  is  old,  or  the  fuel 
system  is  dirty. 

•Check  the  valves  of  a portable  fuel 
tank  and  the  fuel  line  from  the  tank  to 
.'the  engine.  Be  sure  the  line  is  properly 
'connected  to  the  tank  and  to  the 
engine. 

•Check  the  battery  connections. 

•Loose  wire  in  ignition  circuit. 

Warning:  The  ignition  system  on  an 
outboard  engine  can  cause  a serious 
shock. 

•Fuel  not  reaching  cylinders;  check 
the  on/  off  valve  and  the  fuel  line  from 
the  tank  to  the  cylinders;  check  the  fuel 
line  under  the  engine  cover;  check  the 
spark  plugs  to  see  if  they  are  wet  with 
fuel;  if  so,  the  engine  may  be  flooded. 

•Overheated:  If  engine  is  hot,  the 
cooling  system  may  be  blocked,  or  the 
water  pump  may  be  worn  out.  Do  not 
try  to  start  an  overheated  engine;  let  it 
cool.  New  outboard  engines  have  water 
pump  indicators  that  discharge  a steady 
stream  of  water  when  the  water  pump 
is  operating  properly. 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating,  Education 
Specialist  in  the  Fish  Commission  's 
Bureau  of  Waterways. 


•Fouled  spark  plug:  clean  or  replace. 

•Carburetor  adjustment  too  lean  or 
too  rich. 

•Improper  oil-fuel  mixture. 

Engine  seems  to  run  well  but  lacks 
power  while  under  way; 

•Improper  mounting. 

•Incorrect  tilt  angle  or  improper 
load  distribution. 

•Fouled  propeller  or  lower  unit. 

•Damaged  propeller  blades  or 
bushing  assembly. 

•Engine  knock:  often  caused  by 
loose  propeller  or  loose  fly  wheel  nut, 
by  worn  cylinder  bearings,  worn 
pistons,  or  by  a broken  engine  mount 
spring.  Generally,  if  the  engine  starts 
to  knock,  take  it  to  a dealer.  Knocking 
of  an  outboard  engine  at  high  speed 
usually  indicates  a serious  problem. 

You  could  experience  many  more 
problems  that  are  not  listed  here,  but 
generally,  the  most  typical  are  those 
stated.  There  are  also  particular 
concerns  that  may  be  special  to  your 
make  and  model  of  outboard.  This 
information  is  addressed  in  the  owner’s 
manual.  Proper  maintenance  and  care 
can  eliminate  most  of  these  problems, 
and  can  assist  in  minimizing  your 
overall  operating  expense. 


Here  are  tips  on  engine  tuneup  and 
maintenance  that  will  help  you  get 
maximum  performance  and  enjoyment 
from  your  outboard  motor. 

Lubrication:  Check  grease  require- 
ments and  make  oil  changes  as  listed  in 
the  owner’s  manual. 

Fuel  system  check:  Fuel  filters 
should  be  replaced  periodically,  and 
carburetors  need  routine  adjustment. 
Both  are  necessary  to  obtain  peak 
performance  from  the  engine. 

Spark  plugs  and  ignition  system: 
These  items  are  subject  to  wear  and 
contamination,  and  should  be  checked 
regularly. 

Propellers:  Propellers  are  subject  to 
various  underwater  hazards,  so  for 
rhaximum  performance,  service, 
straighten,  or  replace  propellers  when 
necessary. 

Water  pump  wear:  These  parts  are 
subject  to  various  amounts  of  wear, 
depending  on  water  conditions.  Your 
dealer  will  be  able  to  tell  you  how  often 
these  parts  need  replacing  in  your  area. 

Keep  in  mind  that  normal  mainte- 
nance is  your  responsibility  as  the 
owner-operator  of  the  craft,  and  proper 
operation  of  the  engine  enhances  its 


suit  your  dealer  or  manufacturer.  1 PA  i 
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Boat  Trade  ring.  Personal  Flotation  Devices,  and  Marine  Fire 
Extinguishers  are  three  pamphlets  available  free  of  charge  (for  single 
copies)  from  the  Fish  Commission.  Send  requests  to  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673,  and  include  a stamped,  self-addressed  legal-sized 
envelope. 
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Potato  Creek  is 
Alive  Again 

by  Francis  X.  Sculley 


rt  has  more  varieties  of  gamefish 
than  any  other  creek  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, other  than  the  Oswayo 
in  Potter  County  and  the  Tionesta  in 
Forest  County.  Nationwide,  other 
than  the  two  mentioned,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  stream  comes  close. 

Potato  Creek — named  for  the  acciden- 
tal capsizing  of  a small  boatload  of 
spuds  early  in  the  19th  century — is 
home  to  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow 
trout;  both  varieties  of  bass;  muskel- 
lunge;  and — within  recent  years — 
walleye,  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  marshy  lower  reaches  of  the 
stream.  Pickerel  are  infrequently  caught 
above  the  village  of  Coryville,  and  for 
the  panfisherman  there  are  bluegills, 
sunfish,  and  bullheads;  recently, fallfish 
have  been  caught  during  early  autumn. 
Other  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  Potato 
Creek,  almost  from  its  source  above 
Crosby  to  the  union  with  the  great 
Allegheny  River:  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  so  many  lusty  species  of 
gamefish  are  found  in  this  remarkable 
creek. 

The  1800s 

Throughout  most  of  the  last  century. 
Potato  Creek  was  exclusively  a brook 
trout  stream.  Salvalinas  tonlinalis 
reigned  supreme.  Old  McKean  County 
newspapersand  journals  make  frequent 
mention  of  a lone  angler  taking  100 
trout  -and  even  more-  in  a single 
day.  They  were  carried  from  the 
stream  by  the  basket-load.  Children 
with  a cut  pole  and  penny  hook  could 
catch  enough  in  an  afternoon  to 
provide  the  evening  meal  for  the  entire 


family  (often  quite  large  a century- 
and-a-half  ago).  In  the  tiny  feeders, 
their  numbers  were  almost  beyond 
belief.  Market  fishermen  caught  them 
by  the  hundreds,  selling  the  entire 
catch  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Fried  brook  trout  were  a staple  on 
everyone’s  breakfast  menu. 

For  many  years  the  McKean  County 
Historical  Society  proudly  exhibited  a 
monstrous  mounted  brook  trout  on 
the  wall  of  its  splendid  museum.  It  was 
over  21  inches  in  length  and  almost  as 
broad  as  a bass.  Taken  from  Potato 
Creek  back  in  the  days  when  only  a 
cow  had  been  to  the  moon,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  largest  of  the  species  ever 
caught. 


That  five-pound  brookies  lurked  in 
the  depths  of  Potato  Creek  a century- 
and-a-quarter  ago  is  almost  a certainty. 
It  is  a large  stream,  and  the  biggest 
brookies  are  always  found  in  large 
streams,  ponds,  or  lakes. 

18th-century  muskies 

Late  in  the  1 8th  century,  a monstrous 
finny  predator  began  to  appear  in  all  of 
the  upper  Allegheny  River.  It  was 
known  as  the  muskellunge,  and  was  a 
migrant  from  Chatauqua  Lake,  where 
its  kind  had  dominated  the  beautiful 
body  of  water  since  the  Ice  Age.  From 
the  outlet  of  Chautauqua,  to  the 
Conewango  and  then  to  the  Allegheny, 
the  ever-hungry  tiger  of  the  lakes  made 


Potato  Creek  — 
named  for  the 
accidental  capsizing 
of  a boatload  of 
spuds  in  the  early 
1800s — boasts  good- 
sized  trout,  bass, 
pickerel,  muskies, 
and  panfish. 
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it  to  both  the  Oswayo  and  Potato 
creeks  early  in  the  19th  century,  and 
then  only  at  those  streams’  junction 
with  the  Allegheny  River  it  was 
uncommon.  The  brookie  was  still 
king.  Today  the  musky  is  king  and 
fontinalis  occupies  a minor  role  in 
both  streams. 

While  smallmouth  bass  were  com- 
mon in  all  the  Allegheny  a century- 
and-a-quarter  ago,  they  were  rare  in 
Potato  Creek.  It  was  not  until  the  post- 
lumbering days  that  the  increased 
water  temperature  brought  hordes  of 
newcomers  to  Potato  Creek,  among 
them  the  smallmouth. 

Largemouth  bass 

The  largemouth’s  story  is  a strange 
one.  It  was  unknown  in  the  Allegheny 
a century-and-a-quarter  ago.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal  provided  satchel- 
mouth  with  the  way  to  make  it  to  such 
unheard-of  places  as  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk.  The  Genesee  Valley 
Canal,  which  connected  Lake  Erie, 
Ontario,  and  the  Erie  Canal  with  the 
Allegheny,  was  completed  to  Olean  in 
1856,  and  the  bigmouth  started  his 
migration  westward.  How  many  locks 
the  lusty  fish  must  have  passed  in  its 
memorable  swim  is  pure  conjecture.  It 
also  had  to  climb  a 1 ,000-foot  mountain 
and  cross  Letchworth  Falls  by  wooden 
aqueduct.  Probably  one  of  ourgreatest 
gamefishes  did  not  begin  to  appear  in 
the  upper  Allegheny  much  before  the 
start  of  the  Civil  War.  Today  the 
largemouth  is  infrequently  taken  in  all 
the  lower  reaches  of  Potato  Creek. 

Village  life 

As  early  as  1880,  the  handwriting 
was  on  the  wall  for  Potato  Creek’s 
brook  trout  population.  From  its 
junction  with  the  Allegheny  at  present- 
day  Larabee  Junction  fora  distance  of 
almost  20  miles,  the  beautiful  stream 
was  lined  with  hustling,  bustling 
villages:  Coryville,  Farmer’s  Valley, 
Smethport,  East  Smethport,  Crosby, 
Coleville,  Keystone-Betula,  and  later, 
Norwich. 

Each  of  these  towns  survived  on  the 
economy  produced  by  lumber  mills 
and  chemical  plants.  All  released  tons 
of  raw  sewage  and  factory  waste  into 
the  meandering  stream.  In  between  the 
villages  there  were  acres  of  pasture- 
land.  While  the  tinkle  of  cowbells  may 
have  had  its  romantic  appeal.  Bossy 
had  contributed  little  to  conservation. 


Bovines  churned  the  soft  banks  into  a 
marshy  quagmire,  and  with  the  coming 
of  rains.  Potato  Creek  took  on  the 
color  of  a chocolate  soda.  The  building 
of  a canal  from  Larabee  to  Coryville 
contributed  to  the  carnage;  the  brook 
trout  was  doomed  in  Potato  Creek, 
and  from  below  Crosby  all  the  way  to 
the  Allegheny  River  only  “scrap”  fish 
survived,  along  with  the  random  bass 
and  muskellunge. 

Brown  trout 

No  one  is  quite  certain  when  the 
brown  trout  was  first  introduced  into 
Potato  Creek,  although  it  is  believed  to 
have  happened  in  1903.  Prior  stockings, 
if  any,  had  resulted  in  failure.  The  lusty 
European  always  called  the  German 
brown  trout  by  oldercitizens-  found  a 
home  in  McKean  County,  and  in  the 
years  prior  to  World  War  I became 
firmly  established,  though  it  had  its 
trials  and  tribulations  with  chemical 
waste,  and  there  are  records  of  serious 
destruction  of  fish  life.  The  bloated 
bodies  of  dead  brownies  and  other  fish 
could  often  be  found  during  periods  of 
low  water. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  brown 
trout  experiment  and  the  building  of 
the  new  fish  hatchery  at  Port  Allegany, 
Fish  Commission  authorities  began 
the  reintroduction  of  the  brook  trout 
to  Potato  Creek  throughout  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century.  Few  of  the 
despised  “liver-fed”  brookies  survived 
to  see  the  coming  of  summer,  but  it  was 
a noble  effort. 

End  of  an  era 

The  lumbering  era  ended  in  1919 
with  the  abandonment  first  of  Norwich 
and  then  Betula.  The  discharge  of 
sawdust  and  wood  residue  into  the 
stream  ended.  In  the  next  decade  one 
chemical  plant  after  another  folded 
and  was  dismantled.  While  it  had  an 
effect  on  the  economy  of  Potato  Creek 
valley,  it  also  created  a change  in  the 
stream  itself.  No  longer  would  there  be 
an  annual  fish  kill  due  to  the  discharge 
of  chemical  sludge. 

While  the  light  wars  not  yet  visible  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  water  quality 
of  Potato  Creek  improved  during  the 
1920sand  1930s.  The  Fish  Commission 
stocked  the  stream  every  season,  even 
introducing  a new  species  the  rain- 
bow. Fishing  did  improve. 

Experts  say  that  one  cannot  restore 
a stream  to  its  former  greatness  by 


restocking.  Maybe  so,  but  Potato 
Creek  has  been  stocked  for  almost  75 
years,  and  the  catches  made  are  almost 
legendary.  Few  streams  endure  as 
much  fishing  pressure  as  Potato  Creek. 
On  opening  day,  a random  count  of 
the  anglers  on  the  Fast  Smethport 
bridge  totaled  236.  This  count  was 
taken  around  noon,  and  because  the 
bridge  was  packed  all  day  long,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  2,000  to  3,000  fished 
from  that  bridge  on  that  day.  Every 
bridge  the  length  of  the  stream  was 
lined  with  fishermen  many  of  whom 
had  the  limit. 

Of  the  seven  trout  we  took,  three 
were  natives,  fugitives-  no  doubt 
from  the  small  feeders.  About  30  years 
ago,  a Potato  Creek  native  brookie 
was  a rarity. 

Restoration 

First  and  foremost,  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  stream  and  the  end  of  pollution 
played  a major  role  in  the  restoration 
of  Potato  Creek.  Still,  one  has  to 
recognize  the  Fish  Commission.  It 
must  have  invested  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  future  of  Potato  Creek 
over  a period  of  three-quarters-of-a- 
century,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of 
man-hours  in  heartrending  disappoint- 
ment. But  it  paid  off  in  the  long  run. 

While  the  handsome  McKean 
County  stream  has  enjoyed  a rebirth,  it 
had  a bad  time  in  both  1942  and  1972, 
the  result  of  devastating  deluges. 
Immense  sand  and  gravel  bars  were 
formed  through  the  center  of  the 
stream,  all  the  way  from  Coryville  to 
the  Allegheny.  During  low  water, 
capricious  winds  and  birds  seeded 
these  islands.  In  the  deep  channels 
between  these  king-sized  hummocks, 
bass  and  muskies  are  frequently 
taken — yet  the  flow  was  barren  at  this 
location  three  decades  ago. 

The  rebirth  of  Potato  Creek  was 
nothing  less  than  a miracle,  but  there 
are  still  problems.  The  junction  with 
the  Allegheny  is  not  a pretty  one.  The 
stream  is  a rust-colored  brown  in  all 
this  section,  and  seems  devoid  of  fish 
life.  The  defect  is  residue  from  the  ill- 
famed  canal  of  a century  ago. 

Still,  things  are  rosy  compared  to 
1942.  I ] 


Freelance  writer  Francis  X.  Sculler 
has  been  studying  Pennsylvania 's 
wildlife  and  waterways  for  more  than 
50  rears. 
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Big  bass  abound  “at  the 


top.”  Here's  how  to  catch  them. 


by  Mike  Bleech 


Iake  Erie  is  our  top 

smallmouth  bass  water, 

J geographically  at  least.  The 
big  lake  offers  almost  limitless  bass 
fishing  opportunities.  Smallmouths 
in  unbelievable  numbers  swim  in  the 
shallow  waters  along  the  shoreline, 
and  I have  even  caught  them  miles 
offshore  while  downrigger  fishing  for 
salmon  in  90  feet  of  water. 

Other  than  a few  popular  spots  like 
Erie  Harbor,  the  bass  go  largely 
unnoticed.  Far  more  attention  is 
given  to  salmon,  trout,  walleye,  and 
even  perch,  but  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why. 

My  first  step  a few  years  back 
when  I decided  to  sample  Lake  Erie’s 
bass  was  to  stop  at  a local  marina  to 
see  if  1 could  pick  up  a few  tips.  The 
owner  was  happy  to  help. 

Crankbaits  and  jigs 

He  suggested  I use  a deep-diving 
crankbait,  a Bomber  Model  A,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  lures  at 
Lake  Erie.  Luckily,  I already  had 
quite  a few  in  various  sizes,  but  1 
bought  a couple  in  a color  1 did  not 
have. 

Chartreuse,  red,  and  silver  are  all 
popular  lure  colors,  though  I rely 
heavily  on  a crawfish  pattern,  which 
catches  smallmouths  wherever  they 

swim. 

When  the  water  is  too  deep  for 


crankbaits,  a switch  to  jigs  is 
necessary  for  the  artificial  lure  users. 
Black,  brown,  chartreuse,  silver,  and 
yellow  jigs  all  catch  bass.  A 
tournament  fishing  buddy  who  lives 
near  Erie  swears  by  a translucent 
brown  leech-type  jig  about  four 
inches  long. 

Shiners  and  crayfish 

Most  live  bait  anglers  opt  for 
shiners,  which  are  cheap  and  plentiful 
at  local  bait  shops.  When  you  can 
find  crayfish,  they  are  hard  to  beat. 
Small  hardshells,  sometimes  called 
grass  crabs,  work  every  bit  as  well  as 
softshells. 

The  cooperative  shop  owner  went 
on  to  explain  how  to  find  the  bass. 

“Look  for  dropoffs  in  about  ten 
feet  of  water,”  he  prescribed. 

After  thanking  him  for  his  help, 
my  fishing  partner  and  I headed  for  a 
boat  launch  in  the  city  of  Erie.  We 
were  relieved  to  see  that  the  lake  was 
nearly  calm.  A light  offshore  breeze 
slightly  rippled  the  water,  just  enough 
to  cut  light  penetration. 

We  launched  our  boat  and  headed 
east.  Because  the  lake  was  so  calm 
and  the  weather  report  promised 
more  of  the  same,  we  ran  down  the 
lake  a few  miles,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  shoreline  scenery.  The 
rugged  cliffs  and  sandy  beaches  make 
a truly  unique  setting  for 
Pennsylvania  anglers. 

It  was  a long  while  before  we 
spotted  another  boat.  As  if  to  remind 


us  of  our  purpose,  the  angler  in  the 
front  of  that  boat  was  battling  a bass, 
which  was  doing  its  best  to  throw  the 
hook  in  a wild  dance  across  the 
surface. 

This  place  was  obviously  bass 
country,  so  we  switched  on  the  sonar 
to  look  for  a dropoff.  The  strong 
echo  indicated  we  were  over  a rock 
bottom. 

We  found  a dropoff  in  short 
order.  It  began  at  about  six  feet  and 
dropped  nearly  to  nine.  As  1 tied  on  a 
lure,  I could  see  my  partner  had  been 
better  prepared  than  I.  He  was 
already  hooked  up  to  a bass.  It  was  a 
rugged  smallmouth  weighing  about 
a pound,  but  it  threw  the  hooks  in 
the  middle  of  its  aerial  antics. 

Losing  that  first  fish  did  not  matter 
much.  Working  slowly  along  the 
drop  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  motor, 
we  had  hits  on  nearly  every  cast. 

None  of  the  bass  was  large;  most 
were  just  under  two  pounds. 

In  about  a half-hour,  we  both 
caught  more  bass  than  we  are  used  to 
catching  in  an  entire  day,  releasing  all 
but  one,  which  had  been  hooked  very 
deeply. 

We  both  switched  lures,  going  to 
shad  jigs  because  they  did  not  hook 
the  bass  as  hard  as  the  crankbaits 
with  two  treble  hooks.  The  bass  like 
1 / 8-ounce  chartreuse  jigs  every  bit  as 
much  as  the  crankbaits. 

Deep-water  bass 

We  had  our  hearts  set  on  bigger 
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bass,  so  we  decided  to  look  for  a 
drop  in  deeper  water.  The  depth 
remained  steady  at  nine  feet  as  we 
moved  straight  out  from  shore  for  50 
yards,  but  then  it  dropped  abruptly 
to  12  feet.  Changing  to  size  7A 
Bombers,  which  would  dig  bottom  at 
the  base  of  the  drop,  we  worked  our 
way  along  that  depth  break  line. 

The  smallmouths  were  harder  to 
find  in  the  deeper  water.  Find  them 
we  did,  though.  Keeping  the  boat 
directly  over  the  drop  with  the  aid  of 
sonar,  we  fan  cast  ahead.  Our  casts 
missed  a narrow  20-foot  outward 
extension  of  the  drop  line,  but  the 
sonar  did  not. 

“This  has  got  to  be  it,”  I told  my 
partner. 

Zig-zagging  across  the  sunken 
point,  watching  the  sonar  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  it  looked  like,  we 
outlined  it  with  marker  buoys.  Then 
we  started  casting  over  and  around  it. 

I got  the  first  hit  at  the  top  of  the 
point,  and  leaned  back  to  set  the 
hooks.  The  fish  did  not  rocket  to  the 
surface  like  the  bass  did  at  the 
shallower  drop.  Instead,  it  slugged  it 
out  across  the  bottom.  From  its 
power,  I could  tell  that  this  bass  was 
larger  than  any  we  had  caught  so  far 
that  day. 

After  a spirited  battle,  I worked 
the  bass  to  the  surface  and  grabbed 
the  lip  of  a thick-bodied  3'/2-pound 
smallmouth. 

We  worked  that  area  for  the  next 
few  hours.  While  we  did  not  catch 


bass  as  fast  as  we  had  on  the 
shallower  drop,  we  caught  enough 
bass  in  the  three-pound  to  four- 
pound  range  to  cap  off  an 
outstanding  day’s  fishing. 

Erie  harbor  action 

This  type  of  smallmouth  bass 
action  can  be  duplicated  at  many 
spots  scattered  along  the  coastline  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  protected  water  of 
Erie  Harbor  is  a good  place  to  start. 
Here  you  find  the  best  convenience  of 
services,  including  launches,  bait,  and 
tackle. 

Fishing  in  the  harbor  is  much  like 
fishing  in  the  open  lake — dropoffs 
are  some  of  the  most  productive 
spots.  There  is  much  more  manmade 
structure,  though,  in  the  form  of  rip- 
rap and  docks. 

One  of  the  most  popular  hotspots 
is  a steep  break  near  the  harbor 
entrance.  It  is  well  marked  with 
buoys  and  lots  of  boats  when  the  fish 
are  hitting. 

Erie  Harbor  is  the  site  of  the 
annual  Presque  Isle  Invitational  bass 
tournament,  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Chapter 
Federation. 

A well-known  bass  fishing  area  in 
the  main  lake  is  off  Shade’s  Beach. 
The  key  to  finding  smallmouths  here, 
as  it  is  in  most  of  the  lake,  is  finding 
rocky  bottom,  then  finding  the  most 
productive  depth. 

A bottom  covered  by  rubble 
usually  holds  a scattered  bass 


population.  I like  to  fan  cast  these 
areas  with  a crankbait  that  will  dig 
along  the  bottom.  Because  the  bass 
are  not  grouped  as  tightly  in  such 
places,  covering  much  water  is  the 
best  way  to  catch  a lot  of  bass. 
Sometimes,  though,  a small  bottom 
hump  or  depression  will  be  occupied 
by  a school. 

Much  of  Lake  Erie’s  rock  bottom 
is  flat  shale.  Bass  in  these  areas  often 
congregate  along  the  depth  breaks. 
Here,  casting  accuracy  is  important. 
Marking  a section  of  the  break  with 
buoys  saves  a lot  of  wasted  casts. 

Cribs,  man-made  rock  piles,  are 
favorite  bass  spots  among  the  locals. 
Cribs  and  many  other  bass-holding 
areas  can  be  located  on  NOAA  chart 
14824,  which  covers  most  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  waters,  and 
on  chart  14835  for  Erie  Harbor. 

These  charts,  which  1 purchased  at 
Bayshore  Marine  in  Erie,  are 
valuable  aids  to  any  Lake  Erie 
angler. 

Next  time  you’re  looking  for  some 
good  smallmouth  bass  fishing,  look 
to  Lake  Erie.  Erie  may  not  only  be 
our  state’s  top  smallmouth  bass  water 
geographically;  its  fishing  quality  is 
also  tops.  [77] 


When  Mike  Bleech  isn  7 battling 
Lake  Erie  bass,  he's  editing  Drop 
Off,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Chapter 
Federation. 
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The  Tasty  One 

by  David  Spotts 


Perea,  meaning  dusky,  flavesceus  (yellowish)  is  the 
scientific  name  given  to  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  native 
fish  the  yellow  perch.  The  natural  range  of  the  perch 
extends  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region  east  to  Nova 
Scotia,  south  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  South  Carolina, 
and  westward  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  River  drainage.  Because  of  their 
popularity,  they  have  been  introduced  to  many  western 
states;  however,  southern  stockings  have  been 
unsuccessful  due  to  elevated  water  temperatures. 

An  olive  back  blending  into  golden  yellow  sides  with 
six  to  eight  dark  bands  distinguishes  the  perch  from  any 
other  Pennsylvania  fish.  Unlike  its  larger  relatives,  the 
walleye  and  sauger,  perch  lack  canine  teeth. 

Primarily  considered  a lake  fish,  perch  can  also  be 
found  in  slow-moving  rivers.  They  are  a schooling  fish 
for  the  majority  of  the  year  and  prefer  water 
temperatures  from  60° F.  to  70° F. 

Mature  females  are  followed  by  as  many  as  25  males 
for  spawning.  This  activity  occurs  at  night  or  early 
morning  in  the  shallows  usually  over  rooted  vegetation, 
submerged  brush,  or  other  obstacles  to  which  the  eggs 
can  adhere.  The  female  extrudes  a unique  gelatinous, 
ribbon-like  string  that  contains  anywhere  from  2,000  to 
90,000  eggs,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  female.  The 
string  may  be  as  long  as  seven  feet,  as  wide  as  four 
inches,  and  weigh  up  to  two  pounds.  After  fertilization, 
fry  hatch  in  approximately  three  weeks  at  50°  F. 

It  takes  five  days  for  the  fry  to  absorb  the  yolk  sac, 
and  during  this  period  they  are  very  slow  swimmers, 
which  subjects  them  to  heavy  predation.  Fry  start  feeding 
on  zooplankton  and  various  insect  larvae,  and  eventually 
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they  change  their  diet  to  crayfish,  snails,  and  small  fish, 
including  their  own. 

Growth  of  perch  varies,  depending  on  the  population 
size,  habitat  size,  and  productivity  of  the  water.  Usually, 
it  takes  three  years  for  a perch  to  reach  five  to  eight 
inches.  Fishery  managers  consider  perch  a good  forage 
fish  if  the  predator  population  (walleye,  pike,  etc.)  is 
high.  However,  if  the  predator  population  is  low,  perch 
can  overpopulate  and  stunt,  providing  poor  fishing.  If 
this  situation  occurs,  a six-year-old  fish  may  only  be  five 
or  six  inches  long.  Fortunately,  this  “out-of-balance” 
population  can  be  corrected  by  using  management  tools 
such  as  lake  draw-down,  fish  toxicants,  or  predator 
stockings. 

To  anglers,  perch  are  not  noted  for  their  fighting 
ability.  They  are  considered  panfish  in  Pennsylvania  and 
up  to  50  can  be  harvested  daily.  This  can  provide  anglers 
with  a lot  of  action  and  a pan  full  of  delicious  fillets. 
Favorite  times  to  fish  for  perch  are  during  the  winter 
months  through  the  ice  and  in  spring,  when  they  are 
spawning  close  to  shore.  Perch  will  accept  all  natural 
baits  and  some  artificials  such  as  flies,  jigs,  and  small 
spinners.  The  current  state-record  perch,  a 16-inch  fish  of 
2 pounds,  3 ounces,  was  taken  from  Lake  Winola. 

Commercial  fishermen  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
harvest  these  fish  for  the  markets.  In  1980,  commercial 
fishermen  harvested  15.5  million  pounds  of  perch  from 
Lake  Erie,  worth  roughly  $8  million.  | p*] 


David  Spotts  is  with  the  Commission’s  Fisheries 
Environmental  Section. 
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A recent  notice  in  a newspaper  called  attention  to  an  80-acre  Scottish 
estate,  complete  with  a 37-bedroom,  14-bath  castle,  an  indoor  swimming 
pool,  cottage,  bungalow  and  Italian  garden,  selling  for  a bargain-basement 
price  of  $1 10,600.  But  fishing  rights  to  the  salmon  river  that  runs  through 
the  property  will  cost  the  eventual  buyer  considerably  more  than  all  the  vast 
Ardross  Castle  and  its  grounds.  The  1 /2  miles  of  fishing  on  both  banks  of 
the  Alness  River,  which  yields  fewer  than  90  salmon  per  year,  will  cost 
$173,800.  In  Pennsylvania  we  propose  another  kind  of  approach — Operation 
FUTURE. 

In  promoting  Operation  FUTURE  throughout  Pennsylvania  since  its 
inception,  we  have  found  mixed  reactions.  Two  years  ago,  the  Commission 
accepted  the  concept  of  Operation  FUTURE,  which  has  been  developing 
over  the  last  eight  years.  Reconfirming  its  position  a year  ago,  in  1983  the 
Commission  authorized  across-the-board  implementation  of  Operation 
FUTURE  as  it  affects  trout  stocking  and  the  management  of  wild  trout 
streams.  !n  many  ways  this  seemed  to  come  as  a surprise  and  a shock  to  a 
number  of  people  who  seemed  to  say  that  they  liked  Operation  FUTURE, 
but  wished  that  it  would  stay  in  the  future,  rather  than  be  in  the  here-and- 
now.  Certainly,  Operation  FUTURE’S  many  shifts  in  trout  stockings  have 
caused  some  concern  on  the  part  of  local  anglers.  Even  though  we  had  nine 
regional  public  meetings,  plus  six  regional  news  media  briefings — even 
though  we  spread  the  word  at  our  Cooperative  Nursery  meetings,  as  well  as 
addressing  every  complaint  that  erupted,  there  will  apparently  still  be  a few 
people  who  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  keynote  of  our  approach  for  this  yeai 
was  to  ask  for  patience. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  adequately  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
backing  and  support  of  Commissioners  and  staff  who  attended  so  many  of 
these  meetings,  who  stood  side  by  side  not  only  to  defend  our  propositions, 
but  to  assure  the  angling  public  that  they  would  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  We  know  that  this  was  difficult  in  some  cases,  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  message  was  presented  by  professionals  and  by 
dedicated  Commissioners. 

The  stream  maps  published  in  the  April  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
which  are-  after  a brief  delay  for  a reprint  being  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  are  the  best  graphic  means  of  showing  that  the  anglers  do,  indeed, 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  The  management  of  the  resources  by  resource 
classification  is  very  defensible,  and,  given  a break  in  the  weather,  the  real 
anglers  showed  that  they  appreciated  the  new  management  schemes.  So 
many  changes  were  dictated  by  the  misuse  of  resources  by  slob  fishermen,  wt 
were  losing  streams  to  posting  that  had  taken  years  to  reclaim  from  polluted 
conditions,  and  we  think  that  the  Commission’s  policy  of  protecting, 
conserving  and  enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the  fishery  resource  of 
this  Commonwealth  goes  a long  way  toward  keeping  our  fishing 
opportunities  reasonable — where  the  price  for  rights  to  fish  in  streams  and 
lakes  is  just  good  manners. 
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4 A Pennsylvania  Bass  Fishing  Seminar  by  Dari  Black 

Six  championship  Keystone  State  bass  anglers  reveal  their  secrets 
of  success  for  when  and  how  you  can  catch  bass  like  a pro. 


10  Customizing  Your  Boat  by  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Here  are  specific  plans  and  some  inspirational  ideas. 

14  Where  Has  All  the  Tackle  Gone?  by  Steve  Ulsh 

When  the  Fish  Commission  obtains  abandoned  tackle,  who 
eventually  receives  it?  Here’s  the  answer. 


16  The  Golden  Pond  Shiner  by  Don  Shiner 

These  lures  can  take  bass  and  pike  when  nothing  else  will,  and  the 
author  shows  you  how  to  make  them. 


18  The  Tigers  of  Potter  County  by  Francis  X.  Scullev 

This  article  points  the  way  to  musky  action  in  Potter  County. 


26  Better  Fishing  Through  Chemistry  by  Bruce  Stromp 

The  advent  of  soft  plastics  has  revolutionized  fishing,  and  the 
author’s  ideas  on  the  newest  industry  and  angling  trends  may 
revolutionize  your  fishing  beliefs. 
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This  month’s  cover,  photographed  by  Bruce  Stromp, 
illustrates  an  aspect  of  angling  we  may  not 
consider  The  latest  industry  trends,  advances,  and 
experiments  often  determine  how  we  fish,  and  they 
sometimes  set  the  pace  for  our  angling  success. 
“Better  Fishing  Through  Chemistry,”  on  page  26, 
provides  a formula  for  understanding  angling  success 
with  the  latest  soft-plastic  baits.  In  contrast,  you  will 
find  a technical,  practical  application  of  these  ideas 
in  “A  Pennsylvania  Bass  Fishing  Seminar”  on  page  4. 
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Here  are  the  technical , indepth  success  secrets  of 
six  Pennsylvania  bass  fishing  experts. 


by  Dari  Black 


These  bass  were  hooked 
with  a three-eighth-ounce 
spinnerbait  in  heavy,  deep 
cover.  Cast  a similar 
offering  to  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  and  let  it  settle  to  the 
bottom.  Then  raise  your 
rod  tip  every  few  moments, 
causing  the  spinnerbait  to 
jump  up  and  fall  back 
down  to  the  bottom.  Bass 
often  clobber  the  bait  as  it 
falls  back  to  the  bottom,  so 
watch  your  line  carefully, 
especially  where  it  enters 
the  water.  Spinnerbaits  that 
fall  slowly  are  best  in  this 
situation,  so  replace  the 
blades  of  your  baits  with 
larger  blades. 
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How  would  you  round  up  the  best  practical 
information  on  Keystone  State  bass  fishing? 

Well,  you  take  a list  of  questions,  a tape 
recorder,  six  top-notch  bass  anglers  from  different  areas  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  mix  gently. 

Although  all  six  anglers  have  fished  from  one  corner  of 
the  state  to  the  other,  each  has  particular  waters  he  calls 
home.  Jack  Bell,  of  Kane,  frequents  Kinzua  Reservoir; 

Bob  Hornstrom,  of  Meadville,  spends  time  on  Conneaut 
Lake;  Dave  Lehman,  of  Centerville,  calls  Presque  Isle  Bay 
and  Lake  Erie  home;  Bones  Mahoney,  of  West  Grove, 
angles  away  the  hours  at  Conowingo  and  Holtwood  lakes 
on  the  Susquehanna  River;  Bob  Moyer,  of  Lehighton, 
invests  time  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack;  and  Ernie  Pate,  of 
Butler,  does  his  thing  on  Lake  Arthur. 

Each  has  a long  list  of  credentials,  including  numerous 
trophies  and  titles  from  fishing  organizations  as  a result  of 
demonstrating  fish-catching  expertise.  They  spend  many 
hours  on  the  water  from  ice-out  to  ice-up.  Collectively 
these  six  anglers  have  145  years  of  angling  experience, 
with  80  years  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  bass  fishing. 

Each  bass  fisherman  was  first  asked  to  name  three 
favorite  lures  for  largemouth  bass  and  three  for 
smallmouth  bass.  Jigs  received  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  for  both  species.  Other  largemouth  favorites,  in 
decreasing  order,  were  plastic  worms,  spinnerbaits,  and 
crankbaits;  for  smallmouths  the  anglers  ranked  crankbaits, 
spinnerbaits,  and  topwater  hardware  as  the  best  fish- 
getters. 

What  is  the  favorite  water  for  these  active  anglers?  Four 
of  them  named  Raystown  Lake  as  their  first  choice,  with 
Presque  Isle  Bay/ Lake  Erie  and  Conneaut  Lake  each 
receiving  a nod. 

Unanimous  agreement  put  structure  (changes  in  the 
lake’s  bottom  terrain)  as  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  locating  bass.  Four  out  of  six  anglers  believe  visible 
cover  was  an  important  factor.  Weather,  water  depth,  and 
water  temperature  received  mixed  reviews,  probably 
because  these  factors  relate  more  to  the  type  of  lake  and 
season.  Forage  showed  the  greatest  spread,  ranging  from 
two  anglers  who  thought  it  was  very  important  to  one 
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Specifically  how  do  you  work  a jig?  Describe  your  favorite 
jigging  rod. 

MAHONEY:  When  the  water  is  warm  I work  a jig  fast. 

I free  fall  it  to  the  bottom  and  hop  it  back  to  the  boat. 
When  the  water  is  cold  I just  slow  down  the  retrieve.  1 
also  like  to  swim  a grub.  Throw  it  out  in  six  to  10  feet  of 
water,  let  it  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  swim  it  back  on  a 
steady,  do-nothing  retrieve. 

Choosing  a single  jigging  rod  is  a problem.  For  the 
lighter  jigs  you  almost  have  to  use  a spinning  rod.  The 
best  outfit  1 have  found  so  far  is  a medium-weight 
spinning  reel,  eight-  to  10-pound-test  line,  and  a medium- 
action  Bass  Pro  Shop  graphite  spinning  rod.  As  far  as  a 
casting  rod  goes,  1 use  a 5'/2-foot  medium-action  graphite 
rod  with  a Shimano  1000  reel.  Cover  dictates  the  line 
weight,  anywhere  from  14-pound  test  for  the  thick  stuff 
down  to  eight-pound  test  for  open  water. 

LEHMAN:  H ow  I work  a jig  depends  on  the  type  of 
water  I’m  fishing.  In  deep  water  I follow  the  jig  to  the 
bottom,  paying  close  attention  to  the  line.  Many  pick-ups 
5 come  on  the  fall.  In  shallow  water  I hop  it  or  swim  it  back 
| to  the  boat.  I also  try  many  variations,  such  as  swimming 
c the  jig  over  weeds  until  I spot  an  opening,  then  letting  it 
a fall  vertically  into  the  pocket.  Throwing  the  jig  on  top  of  a 


angler  who  rated  it  as  not  a factor.  The  measurement  of 
acidity/alkalinity  content  of  water,  pH,  received  mediocre 
rating,  with  our  experts  feeling  it  had  a bearing  on  fish 
location,  but  that  it  was  not  a consideration  in  their 
approach  to  a body  of  water.  Others  added  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  wind,  water  clarity,  and 
seasonal  fish  habitats  in  seeking  bass. 

What  are  your  most  successful  cold-water  methods  for 
taking  bass? 

LEHMAN:  For  smallmouth  in  cold  water  I fish  a very 
small  1/ 8-ounce  marabou  jig.  I concentrate  on  sharp 
inclines  leading  to  deep  water.  I work  the  jig  to  depths  of 
25  feet,  lifting  the  bait  slowly  with  the  rod,  and  sometimes 
just  letting  it  suspend  a foot  or  so  off  the  bottom.  In  lakes 
with  lots  of  weeds,  largemouth  bass  move  to  the  deep 
weed  line  during  the  fall,  cold-water  period.  In  this  case  I 
fish  a large  rubber  worm  on  the  outside  edge  of  weed  beds 
near  deep  water  dropoffs,  but  seldom  will  I fish  a worm 
deeper  than  15  feet. 


Big  bass  hang  around  edges,  so  concentrate  your  bass 
fishing  efforts  along  edges  and  structure.  These  anglers  are 
working  a dropoff  14  feet  down  in  a Raystown  Lake  cove. 


PATE:  My  number-one  cold-water  bait  is  the  jig  & pig, 
particularly  very  early  in  the  spring  and  then  again  late  in 
the  fall.  Second  on  the  list  would  be  a Sliderhead  and 
smoke  grub.  With  this  bait  I use  a slow,  swimming 
retrieve.  My  third  choice  is  a Hopkins  spoon,  jigging  it  on 
creek  channels  and  deep  structure. 

MOYER:  In  cold  water  I seek  out  two  specific 
structures — submerged  creek  channels  lined  with  brush 
and  rip-rap  or  rock  shelves.  On  both  of  these  areas  I fish  a 
jig  or  flutter-drop  a spinnerbait. 

HORNSTROM:  With  the  water  in  the  48-degree  to  55- 
degree  range,  I prefer  to  work  a jig  & pig  very  slowly  on 
sharp  breaks  dropping  from  5 to  25  feet.  I also  like  to  yo- 
yo a spinnerbait  in  white  or  chartreuse  with  a Twister 
Double  Tail  of  the  same  color.  Following  the  cast  I let  the 
bait  flutter  to  the  bottom.  Then,  using  a pumping  retrieve. 
I’ll  fish  the  spinnerbait  down  the  dropoff.  I use  the  rod  to 
pump  the  bait,  moving  it  three  to  four  feet  each  time.  I 
use  the  same  techniques  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

MAHONEY:  I consider  cold  water  to  be  anything 
under  55  degrees.  I break  this  into  spring  and  fall  because 
I fish  a little  differently  each  season. 

My  number-one  bait  in  the  spring  has  to  be  a 
spinnerbait.  Now,  I’m  not  talking  about  just  fishing  a bait 
shallow,  but  down  to  depths  of  18  or  20  feet.  I like  to 
throw  a spinnerbait  into  the  branches  of  trees  lying  in  the 
water  and  free  fall  or  flutter  the  bait  right  down  through 
the  branches.  It’s  a very  successful  technique  but  tough  to 
master.  It’s  hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  your  bait 
being  clobbered  by  a bass  or  just  hitting  a branch. 

I would  say  my  best  lure  in  the  fall  would  be  a jig  & pig 
from  55  to  50  degrees.  When  the  water  temperature  drops 
to  the  50-degree  to  45-degree  range,  I think  the  jig  & pig  is 
too  big  a mouthful,  so  I throw  a grub  or  hair  jig.  I fish 
that  until  I think  it’s  not  productive,  which  for  me  is  at 
about  42  degrees.  In  my  opinion,  below  42  degrees,  it’s 
time  to  watch  football. 


stump  and  letting  it  trickle  off  the  top  often  provokes 
strikes,  too. 

My  favorite  jigging  rod  is  a 5!/rfooter  of  fairly  stiff 
action  with  an  open-face  spinning  reel. 

HORNSTROM:  About  75  percent  of  the  time  1 use  a 
jig,  and  I employ  a flipping  technique.  The  bait  will  be  a 
3/ 8-ounce  brown  or  black  live-rubber  jig  dressed  with  a 
Spring  Lizard  Pork  Eel.  I seek  out  a large  weed  bed  with 
an  outside  edge  in  six  to  1 1 feet  of  water.  Keeping  the 
boat  positioned  over  the  edge  of  the  thick  weeds,  1 flip  the 
bait  toward  the  open  deep  water.  Once  the  jig  & pig 
reaches  the  bottom,  1 use  the  rod  to  lift  it  in  little  hops 
back  to  the  weed  line.  1 don’t  reel  in  line,  but  use  the  long 
rod  to  control  the  jig.  When  the  jig  & pig  enters  the  thick 
weeds,  I lift  the  bait  by  grasping  the  line  between  the  reel 
and  the  first  guide  with  my  left  hand,  and  flip  it  out  to 
deep  water  again. 

Because  I’m  flippin’,  my  jigging  rod  is  a 7!/2-foot 
Fenwick  Flippin’  Stick  with  an  Ambassadeur  casting  reel 
spooled  with  20-pound-test  Stren. 

BELL:  If  using  a regular  twister-type  plastic  body  on  a 
small  1 /8-ounce  or  I /4-ounce  head,  I like  to  make  a long 
cast  and  keep  in  contact  with  the  jig  on  the  way  down,  but 
not  hinder  its  fall.  I let  it  fall  straight  without  any 
pendulum  motion  toward  the  boat.  Once  it  reaches  the 
bottom,  I pick  it  up  with  the  rod.  I don't  reel,  just  pick  it 
up  and  hold  it  until  the  jig  falls  to  the  bottom  again.  Then 
I drop  the  rod  tip  and  reel  up  the  slack  line.  I pick  up  the 
jig  slowly  with  the  rod  again  and  hold  it  there  until  it 
swings  to  the  bottom  again.  I continue  this  technique  all 
the  way  back  to  the  boat.  Usually  the  hit  comes  on  the 
initial  fall,  so  I’m  ready. 

I use  a graphite  spinning  rod  quite  a bit  for  jig  fishing 
with  the  lighter  jigs.  However,  with  larger  jigs,  such  as  a 
flippin’ jig.  I’ll  use  my  7'/2-foot  flippin’  rod.  Even  when 
casting  heavier  jigs,  I stick  with  the  flippin’  rod  because  I 
get  a better  hook  set  with  the  longer  rod. 

MOYER:  I use  several  different  methods  of  fishing  jigs, 
depending  on  the  time  of  year  and  weather  conditions.  I 
generally  fish  a jig  very  slowly  in  the  cold  weather  months 
and  much  faster  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  based 
on  how  aggressive  the  fish  are  on  that  particular  day. 

My  jigging  rods,  and  all  my  other  rods,  are  custom- 
made  to  my  specifications.  The  jigging  and  spinning  rods 
are  all  the  same  exact  length,  and  have  cork  handles  and 
matching  reels  so  they  all  weigh  exactly  the  same.  My 
baitcasting  outfits  are  also  matched  identically.  In  this 
way  I can  grab  any  rod  and  immediately  feel  comfortable 
with  it. 

If  you  troll,  describe  in  detail  your  strategy.  If  you  do  not 
troll,  explain  why  not. 

LEHMAN:  I do  not  troll.  I just  would  not  get  a big 
kick  out  of  having  a fish  hook  itself  on  a trolling  lure  and 
then  drag  it  to  the  boat.  Believe  me,  I have  nothing 
against  those  who  prefer  to  troll,  and  sometimes  it  will 
probably  produce  better  than  what  I am  doing  at  that 
particular  time.  It  also  takes  patience  to  troll,  and  patience 
I ain’t  got. 

HORNSTROM:  I rarely  troll.  It  is  only  as  a last  resort 
to  locate  fish  on  new  water.  I’ll  run  a crankbait  in  12  to  15 
feet  of  water  over  humps  and  points,  or  along  a weedline. 


BELL:  I do  quite  a bit  of  trolling,  especially  when 
practicing  for  a tournament.  You  want  to  fish  structure, 
not  just  go  out  and  run  around  open  water.  I’ll  do  this 
with  the  aid  of  a hydrographic  map  and  my  graph 
recorder.  I locate  humps  and  creek  channels  and  troll 
these  areas,  because  these  are  prime  structure  for  deep- 
water bass. 

I use  a heavy  line,  17-  or  20-pound  test,  and  a Bomber 
or  Balsa  B crankbait.  I make  sure  the  drag  is  tight,  and  1 
keep  my  rod  in  a rod  holder.  With  a heavy  line,  stiff  rod, 
and  the  drag  set  tight,  1 can  rip  through  stuff  that 
normally  would  hang  me  up. 


What  is  the  most  significant  difference  in  your  approach  to 
fishing  rivers  versus  lakes? 

BELL:  In  a river,  current  is  important;  current 
determines  where  the  fish  are  located.  In  a lake,  structure 
determines  where  the  fish  can  be  found. 

LEHMAN:  In  river  fishing.  I’m  always  looking  for 
current  moving  past  rocks  and  trees,  or  entering  deeper 
pools.  In  lakes  I immediately  look  for  visible  structure, 
whether  on  shore,  close  to  shore,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake. 

HORNSTROM:  Deep-water  pockets,  outside  bends, 
and  little  eddies  with  a current  break  are  areas  to  seek  fish 
in  rivers.  Current  is  the  key.  In  lakes,  bass  may  have  to 
search  out  forage;  in  rivers,  the  current  brings  the  forage 
to  the  fish. 

PATE:  On  rivers  the  overriding  consideration  is  current. 

I look  for  current  breaks.  A lot  of  the  cover  would  be 
similar  in  both  rivers  and  lakes,  such  as  trees  down  in  the 
water  and  weed  beds.  Specifically,  the  spots  where  I expect 
to  catch  fish  are  the  outside  edges  of  weed  beds  where  a 
fast  current  flows.  In  places  like  these  I just  hold  my 
breath  as  I cast,  expecting  a bass  to  hit. 

MAHONEY:  I think  the  biggest  difference  is  that  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  figure  where  the  bass  are  going  to  be 
holding  in  a river.  It's  just  a matter  of  figuring  out  what 
you  are  going  to  do  to  get  them  into  the  boat  with  you. 


Bass  Fishing  Terms 

Structure:  The  unseen  natural  and  manmade 
changes  in  the  bottom  terrain  of  a lake  or  reservoir; 
for  example,  humps,  points,  roadbeds,  channels, 
brush  lines,  etc. 

Breakline  (break):  A rapid  change  in  depth  such  as 
a dropoff  or  the  edge  of  a creek  channel. 

Graphite  and  boron:  Manmade  fibers  used  in 
making  fishing  rods.  These  rods  are  lighter  and 
more  sensitive  than  fiberglass  rods. 

Jig  & pig:  A leadhead  jig  with  a hair  or  rubber 
skirt  and  a pork  frog  or  eel  attached  as  a trailer. 
Grub:  A plain  leadhead  jig  with  a short,  soft-plastic 
body,  usually  a twister  tail. 

Buzzbait:  A topwater  lure  with  a large  propeller- 
type  blade  to  cause  a surface  disturbance;  the  lure 
is  fished  with  a steady  retrieve. 
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Have  you  hooked  a hawg? 

The  Fish  Commission  publishes  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  which  includes  important  information  for 
fishermen  who  have  caught — and  who  plan  to  catch — big 
bass.  Minimum  weight  requirements  for  largemouth  bass 
awards  are  five  pounds  for  seniors  and  four  pounds  for 
juniors  (15  years  old  and  younger),  and  for  smallmouth 
bass  the  minimum  weight  for  seniors  is  four  pounds,  and 
three  pounds  for  juniors.  The  pamphlet  explains  how  to 
apply  for  Angler  Awards,  Record  Fish,  and  Biggest  Fish 
of  the  Year  categories.  Send  requests  for  this  pamphlet  to 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a legal- 
sized stamped  self-addressed  envelope  with  requests. 

However,  in  a lake  you  need  to  locate  the  fish.  Here  is  an 
example  of  what  1 mean.  I fish  the  Susquehanna  River. 
This  is  a shallow-water  river  with  large  rocks  and  rocky 
shelves;  you  just  figure  out  if  the  bass  are  behind  the  rocks 
or  in  front  of  them  on  a given  day.  However,  in  a lake 
such  as  Raystown  you  have  29  miles  of  water  with  8,300 
square  acres  and  depths  of  over  100  feet.  That  is  a lot  of 
water  in  which  to  locate  bass. 

What  is  your  most  successful  lure  presentation  for  taking 
bass  when  they  are  in  shallow  water?  In  deep  water? 

BELL:  For  shallow  water  my  most  successful 
presentation  is  a buzzbait.  I can  cover  a lot  of  water  with 
a buzz  bait.  Sure,  1 miss  a lot  of  fish  with  a buzzer,  but  1 
also  locate  a lot  of  fish.  On  a shoreline  that  would  take 
two  to  three  hours  to  worm,  1 can  fish  the  whole  business 
in  20  minutes  with  a buzzbait.  For  deep  water  1 pitch  jigs. 

PATE:  For  largemouth  in  shallow  water  I prefer  fishing 
visible  cover  such  as  trees,  stumps,  and  weed  beds— 
especially  weed  beds — with  a spinnerbait.  For  smallmouth 
1 like  to  fish  the  same  cover,  plus  open  water,  with  Sliders. 
The  Sliderheads  are  dressed  with  grubs  or  four-inch 
worms,  and  retrieved  slowly  and  steadily. 

My  deep-water  presentation  is  to  work  a jig  & pig  or 
plastic  worm  slowly  on  structure  such  as  roadbeds,  creek 
channels,  dropoffs,  and  brush  piles. 

HORNSTROM:  My  favorite  shallow-water 
presentation,  if  water  conditions  call  for  it,  is  flippin’. 

Using  an  underhand  flip,  1 pitch  a jig  & pig  to  all  visible 
objects — docks,  stumps,  lily  pads,  and  boats. 

In  intermediate  depths,  eight  to  12  feet,  I have  a lot  of 
success  “burning”  a crankbait.  1 use  a heavy-action  casting 
rod,  and  casting  reel  with  extra  strong  gears,  and  a deep- 
diving crankbait.  Making  long  casts,  I crank  as  fast  as  1 
can,  literally  burning  the  bait  across  areas  where  bass  are 
holding.  This  is  most  effective  for  stirring  up  action  near 
creek  channels,  bridge  abutments,  and  roadbeds. 

My  other  deep-water  method,  for  depths  to  25  feet,  is  to 
work  a jig  & pig  with  a gradual  lift-and-drop  retrieve.  For 
this  I use  a 5 '/Hoot  boron  rod  and  14-pound-test  line. 

MAHONEY:  I consider  anything  under  eight  feet 
shallow'  water.  My  favorite  lure  for  the  shallows  is  the 
spinnerbait.  It  is  a very  versatile  lure.  1 do  a lot  of  fishing 
in  wood.  My  ace  number-one  way  to  catch  bass  in  shallow 
water  is  to  find  a fallen  tree,  throw  the  spinnerbait  into  the 


branches,  drag  it  out  to  a ‘Y’  in  the  trunk,  kill  the  bait, 
and  let  it  free  fall  a foot  or  two.  That  is  when  a bass  will 
clobber  it.  1 fish  stumps  the  same  way  as  trees.  Just  work 
the  spinnerbait  past  the  stump,  and  when  you  get  it  to 
what  you  think  is  the  strike  zone,  kill  it  for  a second  and 
then  resume  the  retrieve.  If  wood  isn’t  available,  I look  for 
grass.  Over  grass  1 buzz  the  spinnerbait.  My  spinnerbait 
rod  is  a very  stiff  5 '/Hoot  casting  rod  with  an 
Ambassadeur  or  Daiwa  Magforce  reel  and  12-  or  14- 
pound-test  line. 

I’m  also  a bank  burner;  if  the  fish  are  really  deep,  I’m 
hurlin’.  1 guess  my  favorite  thing  in  deep  water  would  be  a 
jig  & pig.  I use  Jig  World  jigs,  generally  3/8-ounce,  in 
black,  brown,  or  purple  with  Uncle  Josh  #1 1 Pork  Frogs 
or  Split  Tail  Eels  on  the  back. 

MOYER:  1 think  bass  are  in  shallow  water  for  two 
reasons — either  to  spawn  or  to  feed.  So  1 don’t  think  it 
really  matters  what  type  of  lure  or  presentation  you  make; 
if  they  are  there  you  will  catch  them.  For  shallow  fish  I go 
with  a spinnerbait  on  a fast  retrieve,  a deep-diving 
crankbait  on  a super  fast  retrieve,  or  a surface  lure. 

1 think  deep-water  bass  are  tightly  grouped  and  need  to 
be  coaxed  into  hitting  a lure.  I fish  a worm  slowly,  or  use 
a jig-type  lure  to  reach  these  fish. 

LEHMAN:  First  of  all,  it  depends  on  whether  1 am 
after  smallmouth  or  largemouth.  For  shallow  smallmouth 
1 like  twitching  a shallow-diving  crankbait  in  a chrome 
color  with  a blue  back.  The  color  is  more  for  me  than  for 
the  bass,  because  1 want  to  be  able  to  keep  a close  eye  on 
the  plug  no  matter  what  the  water  conditions.  For  shallow 
largemouth  1 prefer  tossing  a spinnerbait  past  visible 
objects,  retrieving  the  lure  right  next  to  the  object,  and 
waiting  for  the  explosion  of  the  bass  jumping  on  the  bait. 

If  the  objects  happen  to  be  boat  docks,  I often  switch  to  a 
flippin’ jig  with  a rubber  worm  trailer. 

In  deep  water  I stick  almost  exclusively  to  jigs  of  many 
variations  rubber  legs,  marabou,  hair,  or  soft  plastic.  But 
if  the  water  is  deeper  than  25  feet,  I let  the  poor  critters 
go.  I don’t  have  the  patience  to  fish  at  those  depths,  even 
though  1 realize  that  sometimes  there  are  catchable  fish 
below  this  level. 

In  what  situations  have  you  had  the  best  success  with  plastic 
worms? 

LEHMAN:  I ’ve  caught  more  bass  on  plastic  worms  or 
rubber  worms  than  any  other  method.  I would  have  to  say 
the  best  situation  is  to  fish  them  around  trees  and  brush  in 
five  to  10  feet  of  water.  Let  the  worm  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  work  it  out  slowly.  Usually  the  hit  will  come  on 
the  drop. 

MAHONEY:  The  best  thing  I can  do  with  rubber 
worms  is  give  them  to  my  kid.  The  only  time  I really  feed 
bass  worms  is  in  the  summer — July,  August,  and  early 
September.  I don’t  know  why,  but  1 feel  a bass  will  eat  a 
worm  better  than  a jig  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  I go 
with  it  then.  One  situation  I like  to  fish  with  a worm  as 
opposed  to  a jig  is  an  area  with  a lot  of  vegetation.  If 
fishing  a shallow  grassy  site  with  nothing  but  acres  and 
acres  of  grass,  I just  throw  a worm  past  an  opening  in  the 
grass,  work  it  back  to  the  opening,  let  it  fall,  and  bring  it 
out.  In  this  case  a Texas-rigged  worm  is  more  weedless 
than  a jig. 


Pennsylvania  Angler 


PATE:  1 fish  a plastic  worm  in  warm  water  on  deep 
structure  more  than  any  other  situation.  In  Lake  Arthur 
we  locate  the  abundant  roadbeds,  creek  channel  bends, 
and  deep  brush  piles  with  a flasher  or  graph.  Then  we 
work  a worm  in,  on,  and  around  these  structures.  1 don't 
fish  worms  in  shallow  structure  because  1 prefer 
spinnerbaits  and  flippin’  jigs  to  get  tight  to  the  cover. 

MOYER:  Because  the  chance  to  get  hung  up  is  very 
high  with  most  other  lures,  1 generally  fish  plastic  worms 
around  heavy  cover.  With  a Texas-rigged  worm  1 fish  the 
bait  very  slowly,  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  reach  every 
inch  of  cover.  My  favorite  worm  is  a six-inch  black-grape 
twister-tail  worm.  I feel  comfortable  fishing  a worm  from 
the  shallows  to  water  as  deep  as  30  feet. 

If  an  angler  is  limited  to  one  outfit  for  bass  fishing,  describe 
in  detail  your  recommendation  for  rod,  reel,  and  line. 

MOYER:  1 would  suggest  using  a six-foot  stiff-action 
rod  with  12-pound-test  line.  1 could  accomplish  all  forms 
of  bass  fishing  with  this  outfit. 

MAHONEY:  1 carry  1 1 rods  and  reels  in  my  boat,  but 
almost  all  my  work  is  done  with  a 5'/rfoot  medium-heavy 
graphite  casting  rod  and  a Daiwa  Magforce  reel.  As  far  as 
line  goes,  1 recommend  clear  blue  Stren.in  10-  or  14- 
pound  test. 

BELL:  If  I were  limited  to  just  one  rod  1 guess  1 would 
go  with  a spinning  rod.  The  spinning  outfit  is  a little  easier 
to  handle  and  you  can  do  more  things  with  it  than  with  a 
baitcasting  outfit.  1 use  a Pflueger  rod,  open-face  spinning 
reel,  and  Stren  line  in  10-  or  12-pound  test.  I wouldn’t 
recommend  anything  lighter  than  that. 

HORNSTROM:  If  limited  to  a single  rod,  I would  take 
a 7 '/2-foot  flippin’  stick,  baitcasting  reel,  and  20-pound-test 
Stren  line.  This  outfit  really  limits  presentation,  but  1 
could  accomplish  the  method  of  angling  1 am  most 
confident  with:  dropping  a jig  & pig  right  on  the  nose  of 
Mr.  Bass. 

PATE:  First  of  all,  I’m  a big  proponent  of  spinning 
tackle  as  opposed  to  baitcasting  tackle.  One  reason  is  1 
don’t  like  to  switch  from  one  type  of  rod  to  another  while 
I’m  fishing.  I may  pick  up  a rod  to  make  only  five  or  six 
casts,  then  pick  up  another  rod  with  a different  hait. 

Those  casts  have  to  be  accurate,  and  it  wastes  too  much 
time  adjusting  from  one  type  of  outfit  to  another. 
Therefore,  1 recommend  a 51/2-foot  medium  to  medium- 
heavy  graphite  spinning  rod  with  a Cardinal  4 spinning 
reel.  In  my  opinion,  the  Cardinal  reel  is  one  of  the 
smoothest  reels  around  and  can  handle  anything  from 
Sliders  on  six-pound-test  line  to  a jig  & pig  or  Hopkins 
spoon  on  14-pound  test. 

LEHMAN:  It  would  be  better  to  have  both  a spinning 
rod  and  a baitcasting  rod  of  slightly  less  quality  than  a 
single  top-quality  outfit  of  either  spinning  or  haitcasting. 

So  rather  than  spend  $100  to  $150  on  one  outfit,  spend 
the  same  amount  for  two  outfits;  then  you  can  cover  all 
bass  fishing  styles.  If  1 had  to  pick  one  line  weight  for 
each  outfit,  I would  recommend  six-pound  test  for 
spinning  and  12-pound  test  for  casting.  Each  person 
develops  his  own  tastes  for  rods,  reels,  and  lines  based  on 
experience,  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  water,  and 
the  styles  of  fishing  he  undertakes. 


Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania,  recently  updated 
and  reprinted,  is  a four-page  overview  of  the  best 
bass  fishing  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  The  publication 
features  more  than  65  waterways,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Allegheny,  Delaware,  Juniata, 
Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  Send  requests 
for  this  pamphlet  to  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a legal-sized 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  with  requests. 
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What  is  the  most  significant  piece  of  advice  you  can  give'a 
bass  angler? 

MOYER:  I would  advise  a lot  of  map  study  before 
getting  on  the  lake.  Once  on  the  water,  work  all  the  areas 
you  believe  hold  fish  very  carefully  and  slowly.  Most  of 
all,  have  confidence  in  yourself. 

PATE:  Three  things  stick  in  my  mind  when  it  comes  to 
advice.  First  is  confidence.  When  you  go  fishing,  enjoy 
yourself,  but  be  confident  you  are  going  to  catch  fish,  and 
you  probably  will.  Second  is  versatility.  I can’t  say  enough 
about  this.  Don’t  limit  yourself  to  any  one  method,  be 
capable  at  a little  of  everything.  Third  is  to  fish  lighter 
tackle.  I see  so  many  caught  up  in  the  heavy-tackle 
syndrome  where  they  feel  they  need  big  hawging  sticks 
and  17-pound-test  line.  I honestly  think  that  for  most  of 
our  fishing  here  in  Pennsylvania,  you  will  catch  more  hass 
and  have  more  fun  with  medium-light,  not  ultralight, 
tackle. 

HORNSTROM:  The  best  advice  is  to  keep  it  simple. 

Too  many  people  try  to  make  fishing  complicated.  1 
believe  you  should  use  a limited  number  of  lures  that  you 
have  learned  to  master  instead  of  trying  everything  new  on 
the  market.  However,  don’t  get  hung  up  on  a single 
method.  Keep  an  open  mind  and  gradually  learn  different 
techniques. 

LEHMAN:  This  is  the  easiest  question  1 could  ever 
answer.  The  best  advice  is  not  to  let  another  person's 
success  change  your  tactics  when  you  have  confidence  in  a 
certain  lure  or  technique.  For  instance,  suppose  I’m  jigging 
in  20  feet  of  water  with  a marabou  jig,  and  another  person 
catches  a bass  in  20  feet  of  water  with  a heavy  spoon.  My 
theory  is:  if  there  are  fish  in  20  feet.  I’ll  catch  them  on  a 
jig,  because  I’m  not  comfortable  fishing  spoons.  In  other 
words,  get  to  the  fish  with  what  you  fish  best. 

MAHONEY:  Being  aware  of  what’s  going  on  around 
you  is  definitely  most  important.  1 have  seen  time  and 
time  again  a guy  catch  a fish,  but  not  know  where  his  lure 
was  when  he  caught  it;  he  couldn’t  remember  what  retrieve 
he  was  using,  and  thus,  he  did  not  learn  a thing  from 
catching  that  fish.  Sometimes  when  fishing  is  tough,  one 
bass  can  teach  you  a lot.  If  you  are  paying  attention  when 
you  catch  that  fish,  you  get  into  the  action;  but  if  you’re 
out  to  lunch,  you  end  up  with  a fishless  trip. 

BELL:  The  most  significant  advice  1 think  I can  give 
anyone  is  to  put  the  bass  back  alive.  If  you  are  planning 
to  eat  fish,  eat  a walleye.  We  see  too  many  people  take 
bass  home;  bass  are  not  what  you  call  a good  eating  fish. 
Those  walleyes  are  a lot  better  eating.  So  1 would  say  put 
those  bass  back  alive  for  someone  else  to  catch  in  the 
future.  [I*] 
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Customizing 

Your 

Boat 

by  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 


This  article  consists  of  reader  contributions  to  a 
solicitation  for  pictures , diagrams , and 
descriptions  of  boat  modifications  and 
customization , which  appeared  in  several  past 
issues  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 


Here  are  before  and  after  photos  of  a 15-foot  Aluma-Craft  that  my 
father-in-law,  Glen  E.  Albert,  and  a member  of  the  Highspire  Boating 
Association  customized.  Modifications  included  putting  in  swivel  seats, 
carpeting,  and  a control  console  that  has  a switch  for  running  lights,  a 
12-volt  battery  outlet,  and  a tackle  box  light.  The  Cocker  Spaniel  is 
optional. — Thomas  J.  Sniscak,  Enola,  PA 


1 fish  often  in  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  rivers  with  my  air-driven 
17-foot  canoe.  The  motor  is  an  eight- 
horsepower  Briggs  and  Stratton 
engine  with  an  electric  start.  All 
controls  are  beside  the  front  seat. 

This  setup  is  very  stable,  and  1 fish 
with  it  confidently. — Jacob  C.  Stacks, 
Harrisburg,  PA 
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•ir  boating  more  efficient  and  safe,  or  let  them  spark  your 


1 have  a 12-foot  aluminum  boat 
that  1 handle  with  ease  by  myself.  1 
put  a good  set  of  steel  roof  racks  on 
my  station  wagon,  and  I mounted  a 
couple  of  three-quarter-inch  rollers 
on  the  back  roof  rack,  which  1 use  to 


push  the  boat  onto  the  racks  by 
myself.  I put  two  lawn  mower  wheels 
on  the  boat  stern.  This  system  works 
well  at  most  launching  facilities. 
Anthony  J.  Koper,  Philadelphia,  PA 


Here  is  a picture  of  a pitchfork 
propeller  guard  that  I mounted  to  the 
stem  of  my  motor.  This  device 
protects  the  propeller  from 
underwater  obstructions.  This  is 
especially  useful  in  the  Susquehanna 
River,  with  its  rock  ledges.  1 attached 
the  fork  with  four  metal  straps  that 
are  welded  to  the  stem  of  the  fork. 
When  the  fork  hits  an  object,  it  tips 
the  engine  up,  sparing  the  engine 
from  damage  and  costly  repair.  I 
bent  the  fork  tines  in  a more  rounded 
position  so  that  handling  the  motor 
with  the  guard  attached  is  safer. 
George  L.  Halting,  Allentown,  PA 


These  are  the  plans  for  my  trailer 
tongue  handle.  Two  people  can 
securely  grab  the  trailer  tongue  this 
way  and  move  a large  boat  on  a 
trailer.  It’s  held  on  the  trailer  tongue 
by  two  quarter-inch  “U”  bolts.  The 
sizes  shown  are  for  my  trailer,  so  you 
should  adapt  the  dimensions  to  fit 
your  trailer. — Robert  E.  Smith, 
Pittsburgh,  PA 


head-on  view 


front  U-bolt 


trailer 


tongue 


3/8-inch  rod 


The  fishing  chair  I put  in  my  boat  came  from  a wrecked  22-foot 
Mako.  It  adjusts  forward  and  backward,  and  swivels.  I made  the  center 
console  with  three-quarter-inch  plywood  and  mahogany  veneer.  It 
houses  PFDs,  emergency  gear,  and  some  tackle  boxes. — Bill  Warner, 
Norwalk,  CT 

old  hose  for  handle  grips 
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imagination  with  modifications  that  best  suit  your  sped 

— 


1 have  a Hummingbird  Bird  Trap 
portable  fish  finder  that  1 use  in  my 
boat  and  for  ice  fishing.  Because  it’s 
portable,  I had  problems  with  it 
bouncing  around  in  my  boat  when 
running  to  fishing  spots.  1 built  a 
basket  slightly  larger  than  the  device 


and  deep  enough  to  allow  clearance 
for  the  box’s  lock.  A welder  brazed 
an  old  oar  lock  post  to  the  basket.  I 
used  stainless  steel  for  the  basket,  but 
anything  could  be  used,  like  an  old 
shopping  cart  cut  and  welded  to  size. 
This  basket  fits  in  the  oar  lock  and 


swivels  in  any  direction.  To  minimize 
vibrations,  1 glued  strips  of  sponge 
rubber  to  the  fish  finder  on  the 
bottom  and  sides.  For  safety’s  sake,  1 
installed  a cotter  pin  below  the  oar 
lock  to  hold  the  basket. - William  E. 
Doyle,  West  Mifflin,  PA 


My  boat  is  a 14-foot  deep-V 
MirroCraft.  1 put  three-quarter-inch 
treated  plywood  on  the  Boor,  with  a 
bow  storage  compartment.  1 built 
cabinets  on  the  boat  sides  with  half- 
inch and  three-eighth-inch  plywood. 
The  overall  length  of  these  cabinets  is 
12  feet,  and  they’re  16  inches 
high  and  12  inches  wide,  so  they 
provide  a lot  of  storage  space.  1 then 
put  indoor-outdoor  carpet  over  the 
plywood  on  the  floor.  I mounted  the 
seats  so  that  they  move  from  side  to 
side  for  convenience.  Robert  L. 
Sechman,  Lebanon,  PA 


Boating 

Regulations 


With  your  boat  registration  you 
received  a copy  of  the  Summary  of 
Boating  Regulations  1983.  If  you’d  like 
an  extra  copy,  send  requests  to  Bureau 
of  Waterways,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673.  Include  with  requests  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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ating  needs. 


Here  are  the  plans  for  a trailer 
guide  post  that  1 built.  1 use  these 
with  confidence  in  bad  weather, 
wind,  and  waves  to  guide  my  boat 
onto  the  trailer  safely  and  quickly. 
Robert  E.  Smith.  Pittsburgh,  PA 
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My  boat  is  a 12-foot  1981 
Duranautic  aluminum  semi-vee.  I 
installed  green  indoor-outdoor 
carpeting  on  the  floor  and  seats  after 
1 put  in  half-inch  plywood.  In  the 
bow  of  the  boat  I built  a deck  with 
storage  space  below  for  equipment, 
and  on  the  deck  1 mounted  a seven- 
inch  pedestal  with  a chair.  We  have  a 
great  time  fishing  with  this  boat,  and 
the  customizing  didn’t  hurt  my  wallet, 
either.-  Robert  A.  Williams,  Bangor, 


My  boat  has  the  box-type 
aluminum  seats  filled  with  flotation 
material.  To  mount  my  swivel  seats 
without  drilling  through  the  metal,  1 
cut  a piece  of  half-inch  marine 
plywood  about  12  inches  square.  You 
should  cut  the  plywood  to  be  about 
an  inch  wider  than  your  aluminum 
seat.  Anchor  the  swivel  seat  to  the 
wood,  but  countersink  the  bolt  holes 
so  the  bolts  are  flush  with  the  bottom 
of  the  wood.  Drill  quarter-inch  holes 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  wood,  and 
bolt  four  quarter-inch  rods  to  the 
board.  Use  two  pieces  of  eighth-inch 
or  sixteenth-inch  steel  to  mount  the 
rods  below  the  seat  with  wing  nuts.— 
William  E.  Doyle,  West  Mifflin,  PA 
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Boating  Pamphlets 


Boat  Trailering  is  a pamphlet  that  may  interest  readers.  It  contains 
information  on  trailer  selection,  equipment,  maintenance,  launching 
and  retrieving,  and  safety.  The  pamphlet.  Personal  Flotation  Devices, 
provides  information  on  PFD  types,  how  to  use  a PFD  properly,  and 
other  safety  considerations.  Single  copies  of  these  two  Fish 
Commission  publications  are  available  free,  but  with  your  request 
include  a legal-sized  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Send  requests 
to  Bureau  of  Waterways,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Where  Has  All  the 
Tackle  Gone? 


by  Steve  Ulsh 

Two  anglers  decide  to  spend 
part  of  a spring  afternoon 
trout  fishing  in  a 
Pennsylvania  stream.  The  day  is 
perfect,  clear  with  warm 
temperatures,  rippling  water,  and 
biting  trout.  However,  there’s  only 
one  small  problem — trout  season 
doesn’t  open  for  another  week. 

Only  one  person  could  spoil  this 
outing — a Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  waterways  patrolman — 
but  one  angler  tells  the  other,  “Those 
guys  never  show  up  now — they’re 
busy  stocking  trout  somewhere  else.” 
“Oh  yeah?”  the  other  fisherman 
says.  “Then  who’s  that  guy  getting 
out  of  the  white  car  with  the 
keystone  on  the  door?” 

These  two  early  birds  decide  to 
make  a hasty  retreat,  leaving  their 
tackle  behind.  Although  they’ve 
eluded  the  law,  they’ve  unknowingly 
contributed  to  the  fishing  pleasure  of 
a fellow  Pennsylvanian.  After  their 
departure,  the  waterways  patrolman 
collects  the  abandoned  equipment 
and  adds  it  to  a bundle  of  other 
tackle  obtained  in  similar 
circumstances.  Other  anglers  forfeit 
their  tackle  when  they  fail  to  appear 
to  pay  fines  for  fish  law  violations. 

A new  law 

Part  of  Act  180,  which  increases 
fishing  license  fees  in  1983,  provides 

Steve  Ulsh  is  the  Fish  Commission 
Information  Specialist  who  oversees 
PL  A Y ( Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth)  and  other 
educational  programs.  Nonprofit 
institutions  and  organizations 
interested  in  obtaining  fishing  tackle 
donations  should  contact  Mr.  Ulsh 
at:  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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free  fishing  licenses  for  resident 
patients  in  Commonwealth-supported 
institutions  for  mental  disability  and 
geriatric  care,  in  tubercular  hospitals, 
and  in  county  homes  and  hospitals.  It 
also  provides  a free  license  to  any 
veteran  who  is  a patient  in  a United 
States  government  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  or  in  a state 
veterans  home. 

The  unclaimed  tackle  is  given  to 
these  groups,  starting  with  the  district 
waterways  patrolman.  All  equipment 
must  be  tagged  by  the  patrolman, 
noting  the  date,  time  of  collection, 
location,  and  if  applicable,  the  name 
of  the  angler.  Under  the  strict 
guidelines  of  a Commission  policy,  he 
forwards  the  material  to  his  regional 


office.  A waiting  period  of  six 
months  must  elapse  before  the 
equipment  is  sent  to  Harrisburg. 

Then  it  goes  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division  Headquarters.  By  order  of 
Commission  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  the  tackle  is  then 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Information. 

Boy  Scouts  help 

In  many  cases  the  rods  and  reels 
are  mismatched,  so  the  Office  of 
Information  separates  these  items  and 
catalogues  them  into  usable  and 
unusable  groups.  This  task  is 
formidable,  so  at  this  point  Boy 
Scout  troops  lend  a hand.  For 
instance,  Troop  256  of  Colonial 
Park,  near-Harrisburg,  separated  and 


cleaned  over  300  pieces  of  tackle  in 
one  evening. 

Contact  is  then  made  with 
hospitals  and  institutions  to 
determine  their  equipment  needs,  and 
the  tackle  is  redirected  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division  to  the 
waterways  patrolman.  It  is  his 
responsibility  to  make  the  final 
delivery. 

George  Gerner,  district  waterways 
patrolman  for  Allegheny  County, 
delivered  one  of  the  first 
consignments  of  tackle  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  Center  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  explained  that  the 
new  program  helps  the  Commission 
as  well  as  the  recipient  organizations. 

“Over  the  course  of  a year,”  he 
said,  “every  waterways  patrolman 
collects  a certain  number  of  rods  and 
reels  that  go  unclaimed.  They  just 
take  up  space  in  the  basement, 
rusting  away.  Nobody  in  the 
Commission  has  any  use  for  them,  so 
they  might  as  well  go  to  people  who 
can  best  use  them.” 

With  medical  and  housing  costs 
tying  up  most  of  their  funds,  recipient 
organizations  have  little  money  to 
invest  in  fishing  tackle,  even  though 
fishing  is  widely  recognized  as  good 
therapy  for  disadvantaged  people, 
according  to  Carl  Cossu,  director  of 


the  Pittsburgh  VA  Medical  Center 
who  accepted  the  rods  from  Gerner. 

“I  think  it’s  something  we  need,”  he 
told  the  patrolman.  “It  gives  our 
patients  another  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  hospital  environment 
and  enjoy  a little  better  quality  of 
life.” 

In  addition  to  Gerner,  Waterways 
Patrolman  Walt  Rosser,  Bill  Snyder, 
Gene  Scobel,  and  Ray  Bednarchik 
have  delivered  some  of  this 
equipment  to  veterans  hospitals  in 


their  districts,  and  the  program  will 
continue  as  long  as  equipment  is 
available. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
commenting  on  the  intent  of  the 
program,  said,  “We  in  the 
Commission  are  blessed  with  good 
health  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life 
with  a minimum  of  effort.  It’s  only 
fitting  that  we  try  to  help  those  for 
whom  the  simplest  attempts  at  coping 
are  a monumental  struggle.  [7*] 
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The  Golden  Pon< 


by  Don  Shiner 


There  are  many  baits  and  lures 
that  are  effective  for 
largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  and 
pike,  but  one  that  heads  the  list  is  a 
golden  shiner  bucktail  pattern, 
coupled  to  a thumbnail-sized  spinner. 
This  lure  is  an  excellent  imitation  of 
the  pond  minnow,  Notemigonus 
crycoleucas,  sometimes  called  a 
roach.  It  is  one  of  the  main  food 
sources  of  bass  and  pike  almost 
everywhere,  just  as  Slenonema 
canadensis  (Light  Cahill)  and  other 
mayflies  are  the  basic  food  of  trout. 

Bass  will  drop  a worm  in 
preference  for  a lively  golden  shiner, 
and  pike  and  pickerel  will  often 
ignore  other  baits,  including  frogs, 
when  this  forage  is  available. 

Furthermore,  the  importance  of 
this  golden  shiner  is  substantiated  by 
some  bass  experts,  who  claim  that  an 
abundance  or  lack  of  this  minnow  in 
lakes  usually  determines  the  quality 
of  bass  fishing.  Large  populations 
generally  ensure  the  presence  of 
trophy-sized  bass,  providing  other 
factors  permit  bass  to  exist  there. 

Lively  pond  shiners  are  the  choice 
of  many  discriminating  bait 
fishermen.  Some,  particularly  in 
southern  states,  begin  their  day  by 
catching  shiners  on  hook,  line,  and 
bread  dough  before  moving  on  in 
search  of  bass.  The  lively,  tail-hooked 


minnows  are  cast  toward  likely  bass 
cover.  The  minnows  are  encouraged 
to  swim,  by  frequent  tugs  on  the  line, 
into  and  beneath  cover,  particularly 
floating  mats  of  vegetation  formed  by 
plantain  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Some  real  trophies,  hawgs  of  10  to  12 
pounds,  are  caught  in  this  manner. 

Numerous  experiences  reinforce  my 
belief  that  golden  shiner  bucktails  can 
be  as  effective  on  bass  as  are  the  live 
minnows,  particularly  in  many  lakes 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  flies,  of 
necessity,  are  large,  measuring  four, 
five,  and  six  inches  long  -a  bit  larger 
than  those  for  trout.  Bulky  materials 
are  tied  on  the  large  hooks  to  help 
imitate  the  chunky  silhouette  of  this 
minnow. 

One  technique  is  to  rig  up  a 
spinner  and  bucktail  of  this  pattern  at 
the  boat  dock  and  begin  trolling 
immediately  for  bass.  The 
exploratory  path  often  uncovers  new 
weed  beds  and  structure  that  harbor 
fish.  You'll  often  find  action  before 
traveling  very  far  from  the  dock.  I 
think  the  golden  shiner  attracts  bass 
and  pike  if  these  fish  are  at  all  in  a 
mood  to  feed. 

There  are  few  commercially  sold 
bucktails  of  this  pattern,  let  alone  this 
size,  so  it  is  necessary  for  anglers  to 
dress  their  own.  What  follows  are 
step-by-step  instructions  for  making 
this  pattern.  (7TJ 


Golden  Pond  Shiner 

Hooks:  5/0  or  6/0,  6X  long,  ringed  eye  Gaelic  Supreme,  coupled 

to  a size  1/0  or  1 regular  or  lX-long  hook. 

Tail:  none 

Body:  gold  tinsel 

Wings:  yellow  or  golden  saddle  hackle  feathers,  overlaid  with 

white  and  yellow  bucktail,  and  topped  with  a few 

black  fibers. 

Throat:  light  orange  bucktail  or  hackle  fibers 

Cheek:  lemon  yellow  wood  duck  flank  feathers 

Head:  yellow  tying  thread  with  yellow  glass  eyes  with  black  pupils 
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1.  The  bucktail’s  two-hook 
arrangement  is  made  by  coupling  the 
two  ringed-eye  hooks  together  by  means 
of  a split  ring.  The  shanks  are  placed 
parallel,  positioning  the  small  hook 's 
barb  and  point  up  or  down,  and 
midway  in  the  length  of  the  larger  hook. 
Tit  is  arrangement  minimizes  fish, 
notably  pike,  from  seizing  the  fly 
sideways  and  missing  the  business  end. 
The  hook  shanks  are  bound  together 
with  heavy  thread,  or  you  may  want 
to  solder  them  together. 


4.  Glass  eyes  are  available  at 
taxidermy  shops  or  wherever  taxidermy 
supplies  are  sold.  Tie  them  in.  Next, 
coat  the  head  with  six  or  eight  layers  of 
clear  nail  polish  to  form  a hard, 
protective  finish  over  the  thread 
wrapping. 


2.  Use  the  longest 
available  saddle 
hackle  feathers  for 
w ings.  These  should 
reach  beyond  the  rear 
hook  bend.  Tie  in 
several  of  bright 
yellow  color, 
followed  by  generous 
amounts  of  w hite 
bucktail  tied  on  the 
underside  of  the 
shank.  More  lemon 
yellow  and  dark 
brown  or  black 
bucktail  is  tied  on 
top  in  the  dorsal 
area. 


3.  Tie  in  speckled  waterfowl  feathers  as 
cheeks.  Build  up  the  head  with  yellow  tying 
thread  so  that  glass  eyes,  mounted  on  w ire 
stems,  can  be  tied  into  position. 


5.  The  split  ring  coupling  not  only  holds 
the  two  hooks  firmly  together,  but  also 
serves  to  couple  the  fly  to  a gold  or  brass 
spinner.  A Devon-type  blade  works  well 
because  it  spins  even  at  whisper-slow 
trolling  speeds.  Add  a quarter-ounce  or 
three-eight hs-ounce  bullet-shaped  worm 
sinker  about  12  to  15  inches  above  the 
lure.  The  sinker  lets  the  lure  sink 
sufficiently  deep  to  skim  over  submerged 
weed  beds.  The  lure  can  also  be  used  as  a 
crank  bait  with  casting  or  spinning  tackle. 


The 

Tigers 

of 

Potter 

County 

by  Francis  X.  Sculley 


Honeoye  Creek  in  northern 
Potter  County  is  so  narrow 
that  in  most  places  a college 
broad  jumper  could  leap  from  bank  to 
bank.  At  its  widest  point,  it  seldom 
exceeds  30  feet.  As  tortuous  as  a 
Siberian  road  map,  the  little  stream 
winds  its  way  through  a series  of 
pastures — all  overrun  with  milkweed 
and  hawthorn  —from  the  Alma  marshes 
to  its  junction  with  the  placid  Oswayo 
Creek  on  the  edge  of  the  little  village  of 
Shinglehouse.  Few  would  ever  believe 
that  this  little  flow  harbors  the  most 
voracious  .freshwater  fish  in  North 
America-  the  muskellunge. 

The  Potter  County  “pasture  tigers” 
are  much  smaller  than  the  great  fish 
that  prowl  the  depths  of  Kinzua  and 
Chautauqua  lakes,  but  they  are  exactly 
the  same  species.  Honeoye  muskies 
range  from  12  to  20  pounds,  though 
there  are  bound  to  be  larger  ones  in  the 
stream. 

Abundant  foods 

How  is  it  possible  for  muskies  to 
survive  in  this  small  stream?  Honeoye  is 
loaded  with  a wide  variety  of  scrap  fish: 
chubs,  dace,  shiners,  and  suckers,  all 
natural  foods  for  the  predator.  The 
banks  are  honeycombed  with  burrows 
of  mice,  moles,  and  shrews,  all  of  which 
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Honeoye  Creek  in  Potter  County  boasts  some  bragging-sized  muskies 
fish  in  the  12-pound  to  20-pound  range.  Here's  how  they  got  there , 
with  some  hints  on  how  and  where  to  catch  them. 


help  to  provide  a balanced  diet  for  Esox 
should  it  tire  of  eating  fish.  Frogs  exist 
in  abundance  among  the  cattails  that 
line  the  stream;  these  in  turn  attract 
snakes,  which  feed  on  the  mice  and 
shrews  as  well.  A musky  can  easily 
gobble  up  a careless  snake  of  a foot  or 
two  in  length,  even  if  it  means  de- 
vouring its  prey  in  sections.  So  the 
Honeoye  muskies  are  in  no  danger  of 
starvation. 

How  did  these  trophy  fish  get  into 
such  a trickle  as  the  Honeoye? 

History  lesson 

When  Pierre  Celeron  de  Blainville 
claimed  all  of  the  land  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  for  King  Louis  XV  of 
France  back  in  1749,  he  buried  lead 
plates  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Allegheny.  Jesuits  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  made 
mention  of  a monstrous  species  of  fish 
in  what  is  now  Lake  Chautauqua  and 
its  outlets.  Because  Celeron  did  not  visit 
Potter  County,  he  had  no  awareness 
that  the  same  fish  was  also  known  in  the 
Oswayo. 

Exploration  was  the  thing  in  those 
days,  even  among  fish.  Enterprising 
muskies,  in  their  inevitable  search  for 
food,  made  it  from  Chautaugua  Lake 
down  the  Conewango  Creek  to  the 
Allegheny  River  and  then  northeast- 


ward to  the  headwaters  of  that  stream, 
where  they  soon  became  established  in 
all  of  its  larger  tributaries  such  as  the 
Brokenstraw  and  Oswayo.  Because  the 
Honeoye  joins  the  Oswayo  Creek  to 
form  the  Oswayo  River,  the  expansion 
into  the  smaller  streams  was  inevitable. 

To  be  explicit,  the  muskies  of  the 
Oswayo  and  Honeoye  are  not  a recent 
introduction;  their  ancestors  roamed 
the  streams  long  before  the  white  man 
came  to  the  deer  hunter’s  paradise 
known  as  Potter  County.  The  fact  has 
not  been  well  publicized. 

Hotspots 

While  muskies  are  frequently  taken 
from  the  Oswayo,  all  the  way  from  the 
New  York  border  to  the  depths  ad- 
jacent to  Shinglehouse’s  famed  Tem- 
perance Park,  the  most  popular  spot 
seems  to  be  the  bridge  directly  behind 
the  town  bank,  almost  in  the  center  of 
the  village.  At  least  a dozen  of  these 
great  trophies  are  taken  from  this 
location,  which  never  seems  to  lose  its 
popularity.  Back  during  the  bicenten- 
nial year,  three  were  taken  from  the 
bridge  in  one  evening,  all  of  which  were 
keepers. 

The  tiger  of  the  lakes  is  also  firmly 
established  in  the  upper  Allegheny 
River  from  Roulette  to  the  Reed  Run 
bridge,  and  in  former  years,  an  oc- 


casional musky  was  taken  within  the 
village  of  Coudersport.  The  creation  of 
the  concrete  flood  control  sluice  has 
limited  the  range  of  the  great  fish, 
although  two  were  reported  in  the  pools 
behind  Erway’s  store  on  Port  Allegany 
road,  just  west  of  the  borough. 

Most  of  Potter  County’s  muskies  are 
taken  on  live  bait:  chubs,  suckers,  and 
frogs,  though  many  anglers  prefer 
fishing  spoons  and  plugs. 

Musky  fishing  in  Potter  County  has 
to  be  one  of  the  all-time  angling 
delights;  one  can  fish  the  Honeoye  from 
a rocking  chair,  and  even  a senior 
citizen  could  easily  walk  the  banks  of 
either  the  upper  Allegheny  or  the 
Oswayo.  A boat  would  be  almost  an 
encumbrance. 

The  musky  is  unknown  any  other 
place  in  Potter  County,  even  though  it 
is  well  established.  Few  sportsmen  are 
even  aware  of  its  existence,  despite  a 
feature  article  on  the  Oswayo  muskies 
in  Pennsylvania  Angler  back  in  1973. 

While  not  as  numerous  as  trout. 
Potter  County's  muskies  can  provide 
some  fine  fishing,  along  with  a re- 
freshing  change.  E 


Francis  X.  Sculler  has  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  studied  the  state  s wildlife 
and  waterways  for  more  than  50  years. 
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Throng  Attends  Tri-State 
Acid  Rain  Workshop 


Fish  Commission  personnel  demonstrate  evidence-gathering  techniques  for  use  in 
water  pollution  cases  to  Pennsylvania  Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles  Mackin 
(second  from  right)  and  Executive  Deputy  Attorney  General  Robert  Keuch 
(third  from  right).  This  demonstration  was  designed  to  show  how  Kish 
Commission  biology  and  fishery  experts  develop  evidence  of  fish  kills  resulting 
from  water  pollution  by  comparative  measurements  of  fish  populations  in 
affected  waterways.  Cooking  on  with  Deputy  Attorneys  General  Keuch  and 
Mackin  are  Fish  Commission  Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Waterways  Gene 
Sporl  (left)  and  Ralph  W.  Abele  (right).  Fish  Commission  Executive  Director. 
This  demonstration  was  part  of  a day-long  meeting  with  Attorney  General  Leroy 
Zimmerman’s  criminal  law  staff  to  discuss  ways  of  strengthening  the  working 
partnership  between  the  Commission  and  the  Attorney  General  for  enforcement 
of  the  misdemeanor  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980. 


Fish  Commission  Receives  Awards 


The  Fish  Commission  received  the  National  Water  Safety 
Congress’s  special  award  for  its  sponsorship  last  September  of  the 
1982  River  Rescue  Conference.  The  award,  which  was  presented  last 
April  at  the  National  Water  Safety  Congress’s  33rd  Annual 
Professional  Seminar  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  cites  the  Commission’s 
“outstanding  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  prevention  of  water- 
related  accidents  and  drownings  within  a large  section  of  the  nation.” 
Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education  Specialist  with  the 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Waterways,  received  another  award  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  boating  and  water  safety  program 
development. 

The  National  Water  Safety  Congress  was  formed  in  1951  to 
promote  the  safe  recreational  use  of  the  nation’s  waterways,  and  it  is 
the  only  national  organization  dedicated  entirely  to  this  single  purpose. 


Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Game  commissions  and  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  New  York  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation,  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  a 
power-packed  one-day  workshop  on 
acid  rain  educated  sportsmen  and 
concerned  citizens  in  the  current 
impact  that  acid  precipitation  is 
having  in  the  tri-state  area,  based  on 
the  latest  research  findings. 

Fred  Johnson,  Fish  Commission 
Water  Resources  Coordinator  and 
one  of  four  Pennsylvania  workshop 
panelists,  said,  “Our  goal  was  to 
advise  people  of  the  tri-state  area 
what  the  current  knowledge  and 
prognosis  is  on  acid  deposition  and 
the  legislative  remedial  action 
required  to  reverse  the  trend.” 

The  Bushkill,  Pennsylvania, 
conference  attracted  more  than  600 
people  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York — an  unusually 
large  turnout,  according  to  the 
sponsors.  The  one-time  workshop 
was  initiated  by  anglers  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania. 


New  Crappie  Record 


John  J.  Phillips,  Jr.,  set  a new 
record  last  April  26  when  he  hauled 
in  a 3 pound,  6 ounce,  16-3/8-inch 
crappie  from  the  Delaware  River. 

The  new  state  record  breaks  the 
previous  crappie  record,  a fish  of  3 
pounds,  4 ounces.  Phillips  was  fishing 
a live  shiner  from  a 5-1 /2-foot 
ultralight  rod  with  four-pound-test 
line. 
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Streams 


What  Saturday? 

While  patrolling  Cool  Spring  Creek 
the  Saturday  before  the  trout  season 
opened,  1 met  a fisherman  eating  lunch. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  fish 
below  the  Shenango  Dam,  but,  “It's 
always  shoulder-to-shoulder,  so  1 de- 
cided to  come  up  here,  and  I can’t 
believe  there’s  no  one  here.”  1 explained 
that  the  reason  no  one  was  there  was 
that  trout  season  didn’t  open  until  the 
next  Saturday.  “Oh  no!”  he  said. 
“Doesn’t  the  trout  season  always  open 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  April?” — 
Larry  V.  Boor,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
Mercer  County 


Itchy  fingers 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning  the  snow 
was  falling  as  I approached  a bridge 
over  Potato  Creek  near  Crosby.  A 
woman  was  standing  on  the  bridge  near 
a car — the  trout  season  was  still  six  days 
away.  Was  she  a lookout  for  her 
husband,  fishing  beneath  the  bridge?  1 
looked  over  the  railing  and  sure  enough, 
there  he  was.  He  said,  “My  hands  are 
clean,  but  they’re  sure  getting  itchy!” 
There  in  the  stream  we  saw  a palomino 
trout  of  about  22  inches  swimming  near 
several  others  that  looked  nearly  as 
large. — Don  Parrish,  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman, McKean  County 


Angling  for  the  birds 

While  supervising  patrolmen  in  the 
Kinzua  Dam  area  on  April  19,  1983,  1 
saw  an  osprey  with  a large  fish  in  its 
talons.  It  circled  three  times  to  gain 
enough  altitude  to  clear  the  dam  breast. 
While  supervising  trout  stocking  at 
Chapman  State  Park  I also  saw  an 
osprey,  and  just  as  sportsmen  alert  their 
friends  to  trout  stockings,  within  a half- 


hour  after  it  had  spotted  the  truck,  four 
more  ospreys  were  working  the  lake.  It 
was  a real  treat  to  watch  these  beautiful 
birds  hover,  dive,  and  capture  fish. 
Cloyd  W.  Hollen,  Assistant  Supervisor, 
Northwest  Law'  Enforcement  Region 


Fishing’s  bear  essence 

A bear  and  her  cubs  were  denned 
some  10  yards  from  the  bank  of  Long 
Run,  a heavily  fished,  stocked  stream 
near  Loganton.  With  the  aid  of  a Game 
Commission  biologist  and  a Game 
Protector,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Cross  and  I tranquilized  the 
mother  and  removed  her  and  the  two 
cubs  to  the  safety  of  Cherry  Run. 
Without  our  help,  one  irate  mother 
bear  would  have  begun  her  ow  n kind  of 
stream  clearance  project  come  opening 
day! — Jay  B.  Johnston,  Waterways 
Patrolman,  Clinton  County 


Waterways  Patrolman,  AKA... 

During  my  career  as  a waterways 
patrolman.  Eve  been  known  officially 
as  a fish  warden  and  as  a waterways 
patrolman.  I’ve  also  been  called  the 
following:  fish  commissioner,  water- 
ways commissioner,  waterway  director, 
river  patrol,  ranger,  carp  cop,  trout  cop, 
and  fish  fuzz.  And  last  year  1 received 
some  advertising  in  the  mail  addressed 
to  “Chief  Administrator  of  Fish  Water- 
ways.”— Don  Parrish,  Waterways 
Patrolman,  McKean  County 


Trout,  weather  or  not 

On  Monday,  April  23,  1983,  streams 
were  high  and  snow  was  falling.  The 
first  10  days  of  the  trout  season  were  an 
absolute  washout.  Area  creeks  were 
hundreds  of  yards  w ide  instead  of  their 
usual  30-yard  width.  Snow  was  some- 
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times  a foot  deep  during  the  week.  I 
often  think  the  weather  man  is  a trout 
angler  who  doesn’t  get  time  off  until 
later  in  the  season,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
a few  trout  would  be  left  after  opening 
day.  - Robert  Steiner,  Waterways 
Patrolman,  Southern  Luzerne  County 


Fish  stolen 

Around  midnight  on  March  27,  1 
arrested  two  men  and  charged  them 
with  stealing  fish  from  a private  pond  at 
the  Mount  Holly  Fish  and  Game 
Association  Trout  Nursery  in  Mount 
Holly  Springs.  1 caught  the  men  w ith  1 3 
trout  that  weighed  between  five  and 
seven  pounds.  The  catch  was  worth 
about  SI 95.  The  men  were  initially  held 
at  Cumberland  County  Prison  until 
each  posted  SI, 000  bail.  Perry  Heath, 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Cumberland 
County 
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Walter  Rosser,  Blair  County  Water- 
ways Patrolman,  helps  patients  at 
Altoona’s  Veteran's  Administration 
Medical  Center  sample  a donation  of 
fishing  tackle.  For  complete  details  on 
this  program,  see  page  14  of  this  issue. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 


Act  1982-88  provides  that  certain 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  not  public  records 
for  purposes  of  the  Right-To-Know 
Law.  This  means  that  the  Fish 
Commission  can  place  appropriate 
conditions  on  the  release  of  such 
records.  The  Commission  has 
decided  to  make  the  subscriber  list 


for  Pennsylvania  Angler  available  to 
statewide  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
fishing,  boating,  and  sportsmen’s 
organizations  for  nonprofit, 
noncommercial  organizational 
purposes  under  limited 
circumstances. 

If  you  do  NOT  want  your  name 
and  address  included  on  the 


subscriber  mailing  list  to  be  made 
available  to  the  described 
organizations,  you  MUST  notify  the 
Commission  in  writing  prior  to 
August  1,  1983.  Send  a postcard  or 
letter  stating,  “Please  exclude  my 
name  and  address  from 
Pennsylvania  Angler’s  subscriber 
mailing  list.”  Send  these  notifications 
to  Art  Michaels,  Editor, 

Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


A bass  often  betrays  itself  when  it 
attacks  a floating  lure.  It  may  lunge  at 
the  bait  from  some  distance  away,  or  it 
might  swirl  beside  the  offering.  If  you  can 
control  your  nerves,  let  your  topwater 
offering  lie  motionless,  or  twitch  it  very 
gently.  The  bass  may  try  to  ambush  it 


Similarly,  when  you  fish  a fly  rod 
surface  lure,  cover  the  water  slowly  and 
carefully.  Make  three  or  four  casts  before 
giving  up  in  a spot. 

Small,  shallow-running  crankbaits  are 
great  smallmouth  bass  lures  when  fished 
in  rivers.  Whether  you  wade,  fish  from 
shore,  or  cast  from  a boat,  toss  your  lure 
straight  across  the  current,  and  fish  it 
with  a fast  retrieve. 

Bass  take  spoons  often.  Fish  these  at 
steep  dropoffs  by  trolling  the  edges  or  by 
jigging  the  spoon  at  the  edge  of  the 


Plug  size  is  important  in  bass  fishing. 

In  general,  choose  large  plugs  for 
largemouth  bass  and  smaller  offerings  for 
smallmouth  bass. 

Stream  smallmouth  bass  are  as 
sensitive  to  changes  in  water  temperature 
as  are  trout.  In  the  heat  of  the  summer 
fish  riffles  and  fast  water,  which  are  often 
cooler  than  other  areas  and  which  usually 
contain  more  oxygen  than  other  spots. 

Smallmouth  bass  in  rivers  readily  take 
surface  poppers  and  other  surface  lures. 
Fish  these  rapidly,  kicking  up  a fuss  with 


Largemouth  bass  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  heat  of  summer  in  water  that’s 
10  to  20  feet  deep,  where  they  find 
comfortable  temperatures  during  daylight 
hours. 

You  can  often  determine  the 
underwater  contour  of  a waterway  by 
looking  closely  at  the  surrounding  terrain. 
For  instance,  if  the  waterway  you’re 
fishing  is  bordered  by  a steep  cliff  or 
slope,  this  slope  probably  continues 
similarly  underwater.  If  the  shoreline 
slopes  gently  to  the  waterway,  the 
underwater  contour  probably  continues 
this  way  underwater,  too. 
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Regarding  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jack 
Schwer  in  the  March  issue  about  an 
extra  fee  for  salmon  fishing,  1 agree. 

In  spite  of  what  you  hear,  there  are 
those  of  us  who  could  care  less  about 
trout  and  salmon.  I fish  for  bass, 
crappie,  perch,  walleye,  and  bluegill, 
and  while  I don’t  think  that  the 
license  fee  is  too  high,  1 would  rather 
see  the  money  from  my  fee  put  to  use 
in  propagating  species  other  than 
trout  and  salmon.  If  most  of  the 
money  goes  to  raising  those  two  fish, 
let  those  who  chase  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else  pay  the  majority 
of  the  tab  for  the  stocking  program. 

Jim  Weller 
Erie.  PA 

I have  just  received  your  PLAY 
kit,  and  1 love  it!  My  dad,  brother, 
and  I went  fishing  recently,  and  my 
dad  caught  a 12-inch  brown  trout. 

We  didn’t  want  to  eat  the  fish,  so  we 
returned  it  safely  to  the  water. 

My  dad  caught  the  fish  with  a 
spoon.  Do  you  think  fishing  with  bait 
is  better  than  fishing  with  lures? 

Karin  Winward 
Nazareth,  PA 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
large  brown  trout  prefer  spinners  and 
flies  to  bait.  According  to  data  from 
our  Angler  Award  Program,  more 
than  half  the  citation-sized  brown 
trout  caught  took  lures  and  flies. 
Other  young  anglers  interested  in 
PLAY  (Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth)  should  contact  Steve 
Ulsh,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 

I’d  appreciate  your  advice 
concerning  a fishing  problem.  I like 
to  fish  with  minnows  and  worms,  but 
recently  I’ve  had  poor  luck  because 
the  fish  are  too  deep  to  use  my 


favorite  technique — suspending  the 
bait  from  a bobber.  What  do  you 
recommend? 


I homas  McElroy 
New  Castle,  PA 

If  you  insist  on  bobber  fishing,  use 
a slip  bobber— one  through  which 
you  put  your  line.  Thread  the  line 
through  the  bobber,  and  then  tie  on  a 
hook  with  one  or  two  splitshot  about 
a foot  above  the  hook.  Tie  a knot  in 
your  line,  on  the  other  side  on  the 
bobber,  at  the  depth  you  want  to 
fish.  When  this  rig  splashes  down,  the 
weight  of  your  bait  and  splitshot 
draws  the  line  through  the  bobber. 
When  the  knot  in  the  line  butts 
against  the  bobber,  the  line  sinks  no 
farther,  and  the  bobber  jumps 
upright  in  the  water. 

The  opportunity  to  leave  behind 
our  man-made  environment  and 
enjoy  the  undisturbed  beauty  of  the 
natural  surroundings  is  the  great 
reward  of  trout  fishing  other  than  the 
more  tangible  benefit  of  catching 
trout.  Still,  some  fishermen  choose 
thoughtlessly  to  litter  the  streams  and 
lakes.  Sure,  it’s  difficult  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  man  when  fishing 
pressure  has  increased  to  today's  high 
levels,  but  litter  is  carried  away  from 
the  streams  as  easily  as  it  is  carried 
in  only  the  simplest  effort  is 
required! 

So  this  year,  in  addition  to 
carrying  a creel  while  fishing,  1 began 
carrying  a litter  bag.  Unfortunately, 
while  1 rarely  fill  the  creel,  1 always 
fill  the  litter  bag. 

Denny  Puko 
Hermitage,  PA 

^ Backtalk^ 

jHbHobS 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on 
Angler  content,  a question  on 
fishing  or  boating,  or  a helpful 
idea,  send  correspondence  to  The 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 

P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
^17105-1673. 


A friend  and  1 were  fishing  at  a 
small  lake  in  Sullivan  County,  and 
after  catching  only  one  bass  in  an 
hour  or  so,  my  friend  leaned  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  cupped  his  hands 
around  his  mouth,  and  said,  “Give 
me  a quarter-pounder  and  hold  the 
pickerel!”  After  that,  laughter  was  all 
we  caught. 


Rick  Dahns 
Zieglerville,  PA 

We're  sorry  you  didn’t  have  it  your 
way  on  that  fishing  trip,  but 
remember— there  will  be  plenty  of 
whoppers  to  catch  this  summer. 

I enjoyed  the  article.  “’Gills,” 
(June  1983)  very  much,  especially 
the  information  on  how  to  fish  little 
jigs  from  a bobber.  Can  you  suggest 
other  ways  to  fish  small  jigs  for 
panfish? 


Jerome  E.  Peste 
Uniontown,  PA 

Use  the  same  tackle  suggested  by 
author  Jim  Gronaw — ultralight 
spinning  gear  with  four-pound-test 
monofilament,  but  tie  those  1 /32- 
ounce  and  1 /64-ounce  jigs  directly 
onto  your  line.  If  your  tackle  is 
balanced,  you  should  be  able  to  cast 
these  light  jigs  far  enough  to  entice 
panfish.  Comb  the  waterway 
shoreline  from  your  boat,  casting  to 
likely  looking  spots  near  shore.  Let 
the  jig  sink  and  then  very  slowly 
work  it  back  toward  the  boat, 
sometimes  reeling  smoothly,  and 
sometimes  pumping  the  rod  in  a 
jigging  motion.  Panfish  will  bump  the 
jig.  Strike  when  your  rod  telegraphs 
those  telltale  taps. 
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Goldman  Award  to  Malley 


Last  April,  Courtney  K.  Malley 
(right)  received  the  first  Elliot  J. 
Goldman  Memorial  Award, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Goldman.  Malley, 
a senior  animal-science  major  at  the 
W.B.  Saul  School  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  will  attend  the  Conservation 
Leadership  School  this  summer  at 
Penn  State.  The  award  was 
established  to  honor  and  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Elliot  J.  Goldman, 
attorney  and  noted  conservationist 
who  was  Vice-President  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Fishery  Management 
Council  when  he  died.  Mr.  Goldman 
was  also  a commissioner  to  the 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  for  the  past  18  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  of 
which  Goldman  served  as  Vice- 
President,  administers  the  award. 
Tax-deductible  contributions  are  used 
for  enriching  the  conservation 
education  of  young  people  (Goldman 
Fund,  4403  Shelmire  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19136). 
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Boating 


by 

Virgil 

Chambers 


There  are  few  activities  more 
exciting  to  kids  than  a boat  ride,  and 
to  be  in  a canoe  with  paddle  in  hand 
gives  most  youngsters  a real  thrill. 
Summer  camps,  scout  trips,  and  park 
and  waterfront  rentals  have  provided 
a limited  amount  of  exposure  to  the 
fun  of  canoeing. 

The  ultimate  experience  for  the 
child  is  an  honest-to-goodness  float 
trip.  A day  on  the  river — not  just  a 
short  float  on  a half-acre  pond  -is  a 
true  canoeing  adventure. 

Unfortunately,  many  parents  and 
other  adults  are  reluctant  to  take 
their  kids  canoeing,  especially  on  a 
river,  and  in  some  instances  their 
hesitating  is  justified.  Adults  who 
embrace  canoeing  as  nothing  more 
than  getting  in  a canoe  and  floating 
down  a river,  exposing  themselves 
and  their  kids  to  the  possibility  of 
capsizing  in  cold,  moving  water,  are 
greatly  misinformed. 

Canoeing,  like  most  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation,  starts  before  the 
activity  itself.  Skiing,  backpacking, 
and  sailing,  for  instance,  begin  with 
preparation  and  planning.  A proper 
introduction  to  canoeing  doesn't  start 
on  the  river.  Canoeing,  surprisingly 
as  it  may  sound,  generally  takes  less 
athletic  ability  and  can  accommodate 
a greater  range  of  ages  than  most 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  key 
to  providing  kids  with  a successful 
canoeing  experience  is  preparation. 

Preparation  is  primarily  the  adult’s 


responsibility.  Having  the  proper 
equipment  is  the  most  important 
consideration.  A properly  fitted 
personal  flotation  device  (PFD)  for 
each  person,  not  just  carried  aboard 
but  worn  at  all  times  on  the  water,  is 
the  first  piece  of  equipment  to  obtain. 
The  Coast  Guard-approved  seat 
cushion  style  of  PFD,  while  satisfying 
the  legal  requirement  for  safety 
equipment  aboard  your  canoe,  is  not 
sufficient  protection  and  should  be 
considered  quite  risky,  especially 
when  dealing  with  children. 

The  Type  111  wearable  device  is 
usually  the  most  comfortable  and 
supplies  plenty  of  flotation. 
Remember,  swimming  skills  alone  are 
not  enough  if  an  on-the-water 
emergency  arises.  A life  jacket  is  no 
guarantee  you  will  not  drown. 
However,  the  chances  of  drowning 
are  greatly  reduced  when  wearing  a 
personal  flotation  device. 

Other  responsibilities  include 
knowing  the  water  on  which  you  are 
boating.  Especially  on  a river,  be 
aware  of  changes  in  the  river’s  level. 
Set  up  locations  for  put-in  and 
takeout.  Consider  time  and  distance, 
and  arrange  for  shuttle. 

A canoe  excursion  can  be  many 
things  to  a child.  The  preparation  can 
satisfy  his  curiosity  about  skill  and 
safety,  and  wearing  a PFD  lets  him 
feel  “properly  uniformed.’’  Lastly,  the 
child  can  experience  nature  at  a new 


level.  He  can  spend  time  in  quiet 
wonder  or  in  noisy  excitement.  No 
matter  which,  he  will  learn  to 
appreciate  and  respect  the  joys  and 
challenges  of  yet  another  recreational 
activity.  F*1 


Virgil  Chambers  often  canoes  with 
his  kids.  He  is  a boating  education 
specialist  in  the  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Waterways. 
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Guidelines  in  Planning  a Float 
Trip  is  the  title  of  a one-page 
tipsheet  that  specifies  for  adults 
how  to  plan  a float  trip  for  children. 

Float  trip  planners  and  participants 
may  also  find  useful  three  pamph- 
lets: Personal  Flotation  Devices, 
Survival  in  Cold  Water,  and  Canoe 


Safety.  Single  copies  of  these  items 


are  available  free  of  charge,  but 
with  requests  include  a business- 
{ sized  self-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope. Send  requests  to  Bureau  of 
5 Waterways,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  P.O.  Box  1673,  Har- 
X risburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
w y 
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Better  Fishing 

Through 

Chemistry 


by  Bruce  Stromp 
photos  by  the  author 

Trying  to  trace  the  roots  of 
an  invention  reveals 
untold  numbers  of  pitfalls. 

Just  as  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  a 
Russian  both  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  modern  telephone,  a 
number  of  individuals  and  companies 
lay  claim  to  being  the  first  to 
revolutionize  the  fishing  world  with 
rubber  and  later  with  soft-plastic 
lures. 

Of  course,  there  had  to  be  a “first” 
for  everything,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
quick  summary,  let’s  say  that  several 
prominent  lure  manufacturers  have 
made  major  contributions  to  the 
evolution  of  soft-plastic  lures. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this 
evolution  is  that  the  decades  in  which 
these  events  took  place  are  also  the 
ones  during  which  plastics  invaded, 
and  in  many  respects,  improved,  the 
daily  activities  of  modern  life.  Any 
angler  who  could  honestly  say  that 
soft-plastic  fishing  lures  have  not 
improved  angling  is  a good  liar,  or 
else  his  reel  is  about  half  empty. 

Despite  my  relatively  short  stay  on 
this  planet,  I can  remember  when 
soda  pop  came  in  glass  bottles  and 
when  toy  trucks  were  made  entirely 
of  metal.  But  the  onslaught  of  plastic 
technology  changed  all  that. 

Here  come  the  plastics 

Plastics,  in  a very  simplistic  sense, 
are  byproducts  of  the  process  that 
distills  crude  oil.  We  all  know  how 


this  country’s  use  of  oil  has 
skyrocketed  since  the  early  1950s. 

With  all  these  inexpensive  byproducts 
around,  research  and  development 
personnel  were  given  the  task  of 
finding  ways  to  use  or  get  rid  of  all 
those  unused  materials.  The  result 
has  been  an  ever-increasing 
application  of  plastics  in  all  phases  of 
society. 

The  old  question,  “Which  comes 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?”  could 
be  applied  to  the  evolution  of  soft- 
plastic  lures.  Primitive  efforts  of  this 
type  of  lure  date  back  to  pre-1900, 
when  rubber  frogs  first  appeared  on 
the  market.  However,  it’s  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  raw  materials  for 
plastic  lures  were  available  long 
before  the  idea  of  molding  all  sorts  of 
fake  critters  crossed  someone's  mind. 
Once  the  idea  and  the  chemical 
processes  found  each  other,  angling 
success  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams 
across  the  country  stimulated  an 
incredible  30-year  expansion  of  soft- 
plastic  lures.  A visit  to  any  well- 
stocked  tackle  shop  proves  the  point. 
It  seems  as  if  every  possible  doodad 
and  gizmo  for  fooling  fish  into  biting, 
or  fooling  anglers  into  buying,  has 
been  molded  from  soft,  pliable 
plastics. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  and 
questioning  about  how,  when,  and 
why  they  developed  to  the  point  they 
have,  one  thing  is  for  sure:  these  lures 
catch  fish. 
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Inviting  strikes 

It’s  obvious  to  an  angler  that  a 
wood  or  hard-plastic  crankbait 
doesn’t  feel  anything  like  a soft, 
flopping,  young  bluegill  or  shad.  Yet, 
there  are  millions  of  these  supposed 
“imperfect”  lures  catching  millions  of 
“stupid”  fish.  The  reason  they 
produce  is  that  this  type  of  lure  uses 
motion,  shape,  flash,  and  color  to 
elicit  strikes  from  fish. 

Comparing  soft  plastics  to  other 
lures,  you  instantly  realize  you  are 
dealing  with  an  entirely  different 
creature.  In  addition  to  their  feeling 
like  “live  fish  food,”  the  way  these 
lures  act,  react,  and  move  in  water  is 
completely  different. 

The  fish-attracting  factors  of  color, 
motion,  and  even  shape  still  apply  to 
these  lures.  But  opposing  the  benefits 
is  a curiosity  that  still  puzzles  just 
about  everyone.  There  are  no  living 
creatures  that  resemble  most  of  these 
man-made  soft-plastic  lures.  There 
never  has  been  an  electric  blue  eel 
inhabiting  the  backwaters  of 
Raystown  Lake  nor  a polka-dot 
yellow,  split-tail,  grub-like  forage  fish 
ever  netted  from  the  Delaware.  Still, 
virtually  every  fish  species  found  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  fooled  into 
striking  one  of  these  lures.  Evidently 
there  are  certain  things  we  aren’t 
supposed  to  know! 

The  fluid,  supple,  and  life-like 
qualities  of  soft-plastic  lures  are  the 
key  to  their  success.  It's  possible  that 
certain  plastic  products  even  look 
more  edible  underwater  than 
anything  that  lives  there.  So  when  a 
poor,  innocent  largemouth  has  one  of 
these  seductive,  shimmering,  wiggling 
creations  danced  through  his  lair,  he 
just  pounces  on  it  like  a kitten  on  a 
ball  of  yarn. 

Slick  salamanders 

The  deadly  combination  of  super 
fish-attracting  capabilities  and  the 
after-it’s-in-the-mouth  “real-feel” 
make  soft-plastic  lures  about  the  best 
angling  weapon  you  can  tie  onto 
your  line. 

To  a somewhat  lesser  degree,  the 
grub,  salamander  imitations,  and 
other  non-slinky  plastic  baits  rely  on 
resemblance  to  actual  forage 
creatures  for  their  success.  Take  the 
plastic  salamander,  for  example. 

Some  have  fluttery  tails  to  help 
simulate  life,  but  others,  which  are 
just  as  good  at  tricking  bass,  don’t 


wiggle.  Scientists  and  anglers  agree 
that  these  amphibians  prey  on  fish 
eggs  and  that  parent  fish  will  pounce 
on  one  that  even  thinks  about  getting 
near  a nest.  In  spring,  fish  regard  a 
fake  salamander  as  a potential 
enemy. 

Shad  imitations  with  wiggling  tails 
and  plain,  light-colored  grubs  also 
mimic  forage.  Fish  hit  them  believing 
that  the  pudgy,  slow-moving  creature 
is  a fine  meal  just  ripe  for  the  taking. 
The  added  movements  produced  by  a 
jiggling  rod  tip  help  create  the 
necessary  dimension  of  reality. 

Fish-catching  combos 

Quite  a few  soft-plastic  lures  are 
effective  when  they  are  combined 
with  another  lure.  An  example  of  this 
is  a segment  of  a plastic  worm  or 
curly-tailed  creation  attached  to  the 
hook  of  a feather,  rubber-legged,  or 
hair  jig.  Some  of  these  same  wiggly 
baits  are  also  used  in  tandem  with 
spoons  or  “kickers.”  The  added  color 
and  motion  that  the  plastic  portion 
of  the  rig  provides  are  often  the 
difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

Most  of  the  smaller  grubs,  wiggle- 
fish,  and  other  non-slinky  lures  can 
be  fished  quite  effectively  with  only  a 
jig  head  and  hook.  The  simplicity  of 
this  rig  makes  it  necessary  for  an 
angler  to  use  his  skills  to  make  the 
lures  effective.  An  angler  can  also 
lose  a few  of  these  lures  to 
underwater  hazards  without  chalking 
up  a large  expense. 

Another  popular  way  to  utilize 
plastic  lures  is  with  spinners.  This 
deadly  duo  combines  the  flash, 
vibration,  and  other  attractive,  feature 
of  spinners  with  the  color,  feel,  shape, 
and  extra  motion  provided  by  plastic. 
Almost  every  type  of  lure  has  been 
rigged  in  tandem  with  spinners,  and 
the  results  have  been  highly  successful 
on  just  about  every  freshwater  fish. 

Dos  and  don’ts 

There  are  some  key  do’s  and  don’ts 
for  making  soft-plastic  lures  as 
productive  as  possible.  Hooks  must 
be  very  sharp  because  they  have  to  be 
set  not  only  into  a fish’s  jaw,  but 
sometimes  they  first  must  pass 
through  the  plastic  lure  itself.  There 
are  many  types  of  hooks  made 
specifically  for  plastic  worms  and 
similar  lures.  Personal  experience  and 
preference  dictate  which  one  will 


work  best  for  you.  But  make  sure 
every  hook  is  sharp. 

The  nature  of  soft  plastic  makes 
this  material  and  the  colors  it 
contains  rather  unstable.  It  is  best  not 
to  store  different  worms  and  lures  in 
one  large  container  or  bag.  The 
colors  fade  and  the  entire  stock 
becomes  dull  and  lifeless.  Some 
tackle  boxes  are  made  specifically  for 
segregating  many  types  of  worms  and 
other  lures  of  this  kind  to  retain  their 
color  and  shine,  but  plastic  bags, 
boxes,  and  other  containers  can  be 
used  for  isolating  each  type  and  color 
of  lure  from  others. 

Just  as  diminished  coloration 
sacrifices  some  of  their  attractiveness, 
so  can  inadequate  amounts  of  oils 
that  are  applied  to  many  of  these 
lures.  Human  and  other  odors  are 
easily  picked  up  and  retained  by 
these  lures.  The  oils  are  used  to  help 
repel  or  disguise  these  smells.  You 
can  supplement  these  oils  by  storing 
your  lures  in  containers  into  which 
you’ve  added  anise  oil  or  another 
type  of  “worm  scent”  available 
commercially. 

Some  plastic  lures  fade  during  their 
life  even  though  stored  separately. 
These  can  be  recolored  to  some 
degree  by  placing  them  in  sunlight. 
The  vivid  colors  that  your  lures  had 
when  they  were  purchased  are 
probably  lost  forever,  but  your  baits 
can  regain  quite  a bit  of  their  original 
tones  by  using  this  trick.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  them  stay  in  the  sun  too 
long  because  summer  sun  can  be  hot 
enough  to  melt  plastics. 

Angling  techniques  for  using  soft- 
plastic  lures  are  as  numerous  as  any 
form  of  angling.  Two  important 
factors  are  speed  of  retrieval  and  line 
diameter. 

Professional  bass  anglers  think  no 
one  can  fish  a soft-plastic  lure  too 
slowly.  The  naturalness  that  an  angler 
is  trying  to  create  is  hampered  by  too 
quick  a retrieve.  A gentle,  flowing, 
nonchalant  approach  makes  a lure 
seem  so  vulnerable  that  a bass  just 
can’t  wait  to  get  his  jaws  wrapped 
around  that  lure.  If  you  crank  the 
lure  past  him  so  fast  that  he  can’t 
even  get  his  eyes  focused  on  it, 
chances  are  he’ll  just  ignore  your 
offering. 

Lines 

Try  also  to  use  the  lightest  line 
possible.  The  finer  line  increases  your 
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The  newest  soft-plastic  baits  hardly 
look  like  fish  forage.  Jhese 
shimmering,  wiggling  offerings 
probably  fool  fish  into  striking  in  the 
same  way  that  a cat  pounces  on  a 
ball  of  yarn. 


ability  to  make  a lure  come  alive 
underwater.  Stiffer,  heavier  lines  tend 
to  cause  an  angler  to  yank  a lure 
along  instead  of  tugging  and 
caressing  one  through  branches  in  a 
provocative  manner.  Heavy  lines  are 
also  easier  for  fish  to  see. 

Of  course,  an  angler  must  consider 
the  number  of  snags  he’s  going  to  run 
into  while  fishing  a particular  spot 
when  choosing  the  weight  line  to  use. 
A lake  or  pond  full  of  brush,  stick- 
ups,  and  other  cover  requires  a 
heavier  line  to  be  successful  than  does 
a clear  lake  or  open  water.  So  it’s 
actually  a trade-off;  you  gain  some 
lure  movement  by  using  light  line 
while  sacrificing  some  strength  and 
landing  force.  You  must  decide  what 
each  situation  dictates  and  use  the 
appropriate  gear. 

Soft-plastic  lures  are  in  their  fourth 
decade  of  development  and  revision. 
Versions  that  were  unheard  of  even 


two  years  ago  are  now  the  craze  in 
the  fishing  world.  Manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  add  sparkle  and  even 
internal  flavors  such  as  salt  to  many 
of  these  lures.  The  future  most  likely 
will  bring  further  changes  that  may 
or  may  not  give  anglers  a better 
chance. 

A lot  can  be  said  for  fishing  with 
soft-plastic  lures.  They’re  easy  to  use 
and  inexpensive,  and  they  have 
proven  time  and  again  that  they  are 
productive. 

Anglers  have  many  people  to  thank 
for  soft-plastic  lures.  From  the  first 
inventive  minds  that  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  mimicking  nightcrawlers,  all 
the  way  to  the  minds  that  have 
created  lures  that  resemble  characters 
in  science  fiction  movies,  the 
technology  for  producing  pliable 
plastics  has  helped  many  an  angler. 

In  some  cases,  anglers  with  less- 
than-honed  skills  use  one  of  these 
deadly  lures,  and  without  really 
knowing  what  they’re  doing,  reap  a 
plentiful  fish  harvest. 

And  predicting  what  the  future 
holds  in  the  way  of  soft-plastic  lures 
isn't  really  difficult.  The  physical 
nature  of  the  plastics  will  remain 
about  the  same  because  most  are 


about  as  slimy  and  slippery  as  any 
normal  human  can  handle.  The 
special  features  such  as  fire-tails  and 
fingers  and  flippers  may  be  taken  to 
new  and  exciting  extremes,  but  just 
about  every  gimmick  has  already 
been  tried. 

One  area  still  open  for  further 
development  is  lure  manufacturers 
utilizing  scientific  discoveries 
concerning  predator  fish  behavior. 
Research  continually  reveals  little- 
known  facts  about  what  makes  fish 
feed  or  attack,  and  manufacturers 
may  be  able  to  produce  new  lures 
that  evoke  these  responses  even  more. 

Soft-plastic  lures  are  here  to  stay, 
and  they’ll  be  recorded  as  a major 
influence  in  fishing  history  books. 

The  evolution  of  plastics  and  the 
creative  ways  they  have  been  used 
have  made  angling  more  exciting. 
When  an  angler  gets  hooked  on  using 
soft-plastic  lures,  he's  hooked  on  one 
of  the  best  fishing  technologies 
around.  [p7] 


Bruce  St  romp  is  Associate  Editor  of 
Outdoor  Oklahoma.  This  article  is 
reprinted  with  permission  of 'Outdoor 
Oklahoma. 
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The 

Bronze-Backed 
Rod  Bender 


by  Charles  C.  Cooper 

Every  year,  waves  of  Pennsylvania  anglers  seek  out  their 
favorite  holes,  rocky  ledges,  and  deep  riffles  in  search  of 
one  of  the  most  dazzling  aquatic  fighters — the  smallmouth 
bass.  Those  who  hook  this  large  member  of  the  sunfish 
family  are  never  disappointed.  Its  open-water  antics  thrill 
even  the  most  polished  and  mature  lure  casters  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  name  smallmouth  implies  only  that  its  mouth  is 
smaller  than  that  of  its  cousin,  the  largemouth  bass.  In 
identifying  this  fish,  see  if  the  jaw  extends  back  no  farther 
than  the  rear  edge  of  the  eye.  Also,  it  will  not  have  the 
wide  lateral  band  on  its  sides  like  the  largemouth  bass;  it 
has  vertical  bars  on  young  fish,  fading  to  a solid  bronze  or 
olive-bronze  color  on  older  individuals.  In  addition,  dark 
bars  radiate  back  from  the  eyes  and  a dark  band  vertically 
spans  the  tail  fin;  here,  too,  the  markings  are  more  vivid  in 
younger  fish.  In  Pennsylvania,  its  original  distribution 
included  only  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  Lake  Erie.  However,  today  it  swims  our  waters 
statewide. 

Spawning  takes  place  in  late  May  to  mid-June  in 
Pennsylvania  waters.  The  male  clears  away  a one-foot-  to 
six-foot-diameter  nest  on  the  stream  or  lake  bottom, 
usually  near  the  protection  of  rocks  or  logs.  The  male 
smallmouth  returns  every  spring  to  the  same  nesting 
vicinity.  The  female,  carrying  about  7,000  eggs  per  pound 
of  her  weight,  arrives  for  spawning  when  the  water 
temperature  is  around  61°  F.  to  65°F.  After  spawning,  the 
female  leaves  nursery  duty  to  the  male.  Though  the  male 
diligently  defends  the  eggs  for  four  to  10  days  and  the  fry 
for  about  10  to  20  days,  only  about  2,000  eggs  survive  to 
hatch,  and  even  fewer  fry  survive  to  separate  from  their 
paternal  guardian. 

Individuals  surviving  this  critical  time  grow  quite 


/ 
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rapidly,  attaining  about  four  inches  in  length  by  the  end  of 
their  first  year,  seven  inches  at  year  two,  nine  inches  at 
year  three,  and  1 1 inches  at  year  four.  Then  their  growth 
slows.  A smallmouth  bass  over  18  inches  is  a trophy,  just 
as  a largemouth  bass  over  20  inches  becomes  the  glory  of 
the  lake  and  pond  angler.  These  lunkers  may  be  10  years 
of  age,  or  older. 

During  its  life  span,  this  freshwater  carnivore’s  diet 
advances  from  mouthfuls  of  microscopic  organisms  to 
aquatic  insects,  and  then  after  reaching  about  two  inches 
in  length  in  the  latter  half  of  its  first  summer,  it  graduates 
to  crayfish  and  various  other  fishes.  Anglers  would  do  well 
to  bait  up  with  crayfish,  which  usually  form  60  percent  to 
90  percent  by  volume  of  the  adult  smallmouth’s  stomach 
contents. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a place  to  fish  for  smallmouth 
bass,  you  must  locate  larger  stream  and  river  sections 
where  the  water  is  fairly  clear  and  the  temperature  ranges 
through  the  70s  and  ideally  into  the  80s.  The  experienced 
river  angler  casts  his  bait  or  plug  in  and  around  sunken 
brush  and  trees  or  works  it  by  large  rocks  or  rock  ledges. 
Some  of  our  more  rock-bottomed  lakes  also  contain 
smallmouth  bass.  Visits  to  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike 
County,  Foster  J.  Sayers  Dam  in  Centre  County, 

Keystone  Lake  in  Armstrong  County,  Raystown  Lake  in 
Huntingdon  County,  Kinzua  Reservoir  in  Warren  County, 
the  Youghiogheny  River  Reservoir  in  Somerset  County, 
and  Lake  Erie  should  be  productive. 

No  matter  where  or  how  you  fish,  the  native 
smallmouth  bass  truly  deserves  the  name,  bronze-backed 
rod  bender.  [pa] 


Charles  C.  Cooper  is  a Fisheries  Technician  in  the  Commis- 
sion's Fisheries  Management  Section. 
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Smallmouth  bass  illustrated  bv  Tom  Duran 


in 
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TALK 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 


Recent  statistics  reveal  an  alarming  fact:  The  Commonwealth  has  serious 
drinking  water  problems  that  are  attended  by  a lack  of  regulatory  authority 
and  the  resources  that  deal  with  them.  Although  most  people  tend  to  trust 
their  drinking  water  supply,  those  who  depend  on  public  water  supply  are 
really  captives  and  have  little  recourse  but  to  accept  what  comes  out  of  the 
taps.  Water  supplies  which  depend  on  limestone  springs,  the  result  of 
interconnected  massive  aquifers,  are  really  subject  to  the  possibility  of 
dangerous  conditions,  because  pollutants  entering  any  part  of  the  aquifer  can 
be  quickly  transferred  throughout  a vast  area,  and  thus  can  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

The  Commonwealth  has  not  accepted  primacy  for  the  Federal  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  By  accepting  such  primacy,  Pennsylvania  could 
minimize  federal  intervention,  avoid  costly  duplications,  and  ensure  adequate 
protection  of  Pennsylvania’s  citizens,  which  the  federal  government  cannot. 

By  not  receiving  primacy  in  1982,  the  Commonwealth  lost  over  $1.2  million 
available  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  administer  the 
program. 

By  not  seeking  primacy,  the  applicability  of  the  federal  act’s  provisions  on 
drinking  water  suppliers  in  Pennsylvania  is  still  in  effect,  but  this  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  effective  application  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
should  be  our  primary  concern.  Failure  to  accept  primacy  will  result  in  the 
EPA’s  maintaining  enforcement  responsibility,  and  clearly  the  EPA  cannot 
carry  out  an  adequate  drinking  water  supply  regulatory  program  in 
Pennsylvania  with  its  limited  staff. 

Senate  Bill  201,  introduced  by  Senator  Jeanette  Reibman  and  co- 
sponsored by  Senators  Fisher,  Lloyd,  Singel,  O’Pake,  Andrezeski,  Lincoln 
and  Lewis,  would  provide  for  such  primacy.  Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  safe,  pure  drinking  water  is  essential  to  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  and  that  such  a supply  is  an  important  natural 
resource  in  the  economic  development  of  the  Commonwealth.  SB  201 
declares  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  to  assume  primary  enforcement  responsibility  under  the  Federal 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act;  grants  to  the  Environmental  Quality  Board,  of 
which  we  are  a member,  powers  and  duties  to  establish  standards,  rules  and 
regulations;  and  says  that  the  Department  “shall  adopt  and  implement  those 
program  elements  necessary  to  assume  state  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  under  the  federal  act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  safe 
drinking  water  regulations,  surveillance,  technical  assistance,  plan  review, 
laboratory  certification,  laboratory  capability,  training,  enforcement,  cross- 
connection  control,  data  management,  disease  surveillance,  and  public 
participation.”  The  regulations,  standards  and  rules  to  be  so  promulgated 
“shall  be  no  less  stringent  than  the  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  and  the  national  secondary  drinking  water  regulations.” 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  gets  tough  on  polluters,  we  are 
not  doing  these  things  just  to  take  care  of  our  primary  interest-  fish.  What  is 
good  for  fish  is  good  for  people. 

We  cannot  live  without  water,  and  we  need  safe,  pure,  clean  drinking 
water. 

We  urge  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  201  as  a first  step,  and  then 
commitment  of  sufficient  funds  by  the  General  Assembly  and  DER  for  an 
effective  compliance  monitoring  program,  the  collection  of  adequate  data  on 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  groundwater,  and  additional  measures  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  private  water  supplies. 
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4 Mon  River  Walleye  by  Gary  F.  Deiger 

In  this  article  the  author  shares  some  of  his  walleye-catching 
expertise. 

7 Reading  Mountain  Trout  Streams  by  Harry  W.  Murray 

T his  anatomy  of  a trout  stream  shows  you  how  to  recognize  places 
in  streams  where  trout  lurk. 


11  An  Ultralight  Spinning  Stick  by  Art  Michaels 

Here's  a rod-building  enthusiast’s  delight:  Compatible  components 
to  make  a super  ultralight  rod. 

12  Seminar  on  Surface  Plugs  by  Rhume  Streeter 

Does  your  surface  plug  fishing  bring  in  mostly  water  hauls?  Let 
these  ideas  help  you  stir  up  action. 

16  Kettle  Creek:  Then  and  Now  by  Dick  Parsons 

The  author  describes  the  people  who  settled  near  this  waterway, 
and  provides  a portrait  of  bygone  days  in  Pennsylvania. 


18  Fiberglass  Boat  Repair  by  How  ard  A.  Bach 

Here’s  how  to  perform  your  own  boat  repairs  and  save  money. 


26  Dog  Day  Trout  by  Richard  Tate 

This  article  tells  you  how  to  increase  your  warm-weather  trout 
action. 
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This  month's  cover  illustrates  what’s  waiting  for  you 
in  the  Mon  River  (see  page  4)  and  in  other 
Pennsylvania  waterways.  This  walleye,  though, 
greatly  exceeds  the  15-inch  minimum  keeper  size  for 
Keystone  State  walleye.  The  photograph  comes  from 
the  book.  The  Art  of  Freshwater  Fishing,  courtesy  of 
The  Hunting  & Fishing  Library,  Inc. 
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Improved  water  quality  in  the  Mon  River  has  set  the  stage 
for  an  exciting  fishery.  Here's  how  to  get  in  on  the  action. 


Mon  River 


by  Gary  E.  Deiger 

photos  by  the  author 


M /ALLEYE!  That  term  is  pure  magic  to  a 
certain  hardcore  group  of  anglers  in 
V V Pennsylvania.  These  fellows  fish  anywhere  or 
anytime  if  their  quarry  is  biting.  While  not  noted  for 
fighting  ability,  walleye  put  up  a determined  struggle 


especially  if  hooked  in  deep,  fast-moving  river  currents, 
and  they  certainly  live  up  to  their  title,  “king  of  the  table.”  In 
addition,  these  fish  are  as  unpredictable  and  ornery  as  any 
gamefish.  This  great  table  fare  and  intense  fishing 
challenge  has  been  denied  to  the  resident  anglers  of  Greene 
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Quarter-ounce  yellow  and  white  jigs  and  quarter-ounce 
and  three-eighths-ounce  diving  crankbaits  are  top  takers  of 
walleye.  These  offerings  work  best  during  spring  and 
summer  with  live  bait — night  crawlers — also  accounting  for 
many  walleye.  As  water  temperatures  go  down,  fish  your 
baits  slower. 


County  and  the  surrounding  areas  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Keystone  State,  but  all  that  has  changed  with 
the  rebirth  of  the  Monongahela  River. 

In  the  past,  walleye  fishermen  from  this  part  of  the  state 
had  to  travel  to  the  Allegheny  River,  Lake  Erie,  or  the 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir  in  pursuit  of  their  quarry.  This 
area  had  previously  been  sadly  lacking  in  walleye  fishing 
opportunities,  but  the  comeback  and  subsequent  fisheries 
boom  in  the  Mon  River  has  changed  that  situation.  Good 
walleye  fishing  is  now  found  the  entire  length  of  the  river, 
and  it’s  becoming  very  good  below  the  locks  and  dams  at 
certain  times  of  the  year. 

Where  to  find  walleye 

The  Monongahela  River,  flowing  north  out  of  West 
Virginia  into  Pennsylvania  near  Point  Marion  in  Fayette 
County,  is  actually  more  a series  of  long,  slow-moving 
lakes  than  it  is  a river,  because  the  locks  and  dams  were 
constructed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  commercial  river  travel.  The  river  is 
fairly  deep  and  relatively  slow-moving,  and  the  only  fast- 
moving  or  white-water  stretches  occur  immediately  below 
the  dams.  These  are  the  areas  where  the  greatest  numbers 
of  walleye  congregate,  particularly  from  late  winter 
through  May  or  early  June.  During  the  warmer  months 
they  seem  to  spread  out  in  the  river,  and  while  they  are 
caught  then,  the  fishing  peaks  below  the  dams  during  the 
colder  months  and  early  spring. 
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The  birth  and  continued  growth  of  the  Mon  River 
walleye  fishery  can  be  attributed  to  two  major  factors. 
First,  the  improved  quality  of  the  water  and  habitat,  and 
secondly,  stocking  efforts  by  the  Fish  Commission.  During 
the  last  10  years  the  quality  of  the  water  has  improved 
greatly  because  conservation  efforts  and  pollution  control 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  and  other  state  and  federal  agencies  were 
successful.  Vigilance  and  assistance  by  local  concerned 
anglers  and  sportsmen’s  clubs  also  played  a major  role.  As 
a result  of  this  improvement  in  water  quality,  the  Fish 
Commission  commenced  walleye  stocking  in  April  1975 
with  one  million  fry  in  the  Greene-Fayette  County  section 
of  the  river.  Fry  stockings  continued  until  1978,  when  the 
first  fingerlings  were  introduced.  Since  the  late  1970s, 
walleye  have  been  caught  in  ever-increasing  numbers  and 
size. 

Hotspots 

The  best  areas  for  walleye  in  the  upper  Mon  River 
are  at  Lock  8 near  Point  Marion  and  at  Lock  7 near 
Greensboro.  Fishing  is  usually  very  good  from  opening 
day  through  June;  then  it  tapers  off  during  the  summer 
and  picks  up  again  in  fall  and  winter.  In  the  spring,  live 
bait  such  as  nightcrawlers  and  minnows  are  good,  and 
many  fish  are  taken  on  jigs  and  imitation  minnow  plugs. 
Live  bait,  particularly  crawlers,  seems  to  produce  best 
during  summer  and  early  fall,  and  during  the  cold  months 
minnows  and  jigs  fished  slowly  are  tops.  Yellow  and  white 
colors  are  good  selections  for  jigs;  creek  chubs  and  small 
suckers  are  the  better  minnow  baits.  Through  early  and 
mid-season,  early  morning  and  evening  hours  are  the  best 
times,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter,  late  morning  and 
midday  angling  produces  the  best  results. 

Shoreline  action 

Shore  fishermen  generally  catch  as  many  walleye  as 
do  those  fishing  from  boats,  although  when  the  fish  are 
scattered  in  the  river,  more  expansive  areas  can  be  fished 
with  the  aid  of  a boat.  Anglers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  areas  immediately  below  the  dams  are  rocky  with 
many  snags,  and  quite  literally  eat  hooks  and  lures,  so  be 
sure  to  have  sufficient  quantities  of  terminal  tackle.  Boat 
anglers  should  stay  away  from  the  dangerous  currents 
created  below  the  dams,  and  caution  should  be  exercised 
while  afloat  on  these  waters.  Heed  the  warning  buoys 
placed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Like  any  other  form  of  angling,  Mon  River  walleye 
fishing  is  certainly  no  sure  thing.  Just  like  their  kinfolk  in 
other  rivers  and  lakes,  Mon  River  walleye  have  their 
good  days  and  their  bad,  and  patience  is  the  word  when 
fishing  for  them.  If  the  walleye  are  off  the  feed  or  can’t  be 
found,  the  river  also  holds  good  populations  of  both 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  muskellunge,  and 
channel  catfish.  So  a day  of  fishing  on  the  upper  Mon 
River  should  not  be  a lost  cause.  Give  it  a try  • r- 


Gary  E.  Deiger  has  been  a Waterways  Patrolman  in 
Greene  County  for  nine  years.  In  1973  he  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  biology  at  Edinboro  State  College. 


by  Harry  W.  Murray 


Finding  feeding 
stations  and  then 
approaching  and 
casting  correctly 
can  help  you 
catch  more  trout. 


photos  by  the  author 

he  most  valuable  asset  a 
mountain  trout  stream  angler 
can  accrue  is  a thorough 
knowledge  of  reading  the  water.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  part  of  this 
skill  requires  accurate  identification 
of  just  where  the  trout  are  located 
when  they  are  feeding— the  feeding 


station.  The  second  step  is  deciding 
where  you  must  position  yourself  to 
present  a fly. 

Feeding  stations 

Identifying  the  feeding  stations 
is  fairly  easy  once  you  look  at  the 
feeding  habits  of  mountain  trout. 
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Above,  the  feeding  stations  you  may 
encounter  in  the  pools  of  trout  streams  are 
identified  as  follows:  I)  pool  lip,  2)  tail, 

3)  mid- pool,  4)  hack  eddy,  5)  head,  and 
6)  corner.  At  right,  a careful  approach  is 
of  ten  required,  and  accurate  evaluation  of 
how  to  present  the  fly  best  ensures  action. 


If  the  largest  fish  in  the  pool  is  not  in  the  lip,  he  will 
be  in  the  pool’s  corner. 
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Mountain  streams  have  only  a 
fraction  of  the  food  that  is  contained 
in  the  rich  limestone  streams  of  the 
valley  floor.  Over  the  ages,  nature  has 
taught  mountain  trout  how  to 
survive  in  their  particular 
environment  with  the  food  at  hand. 
That  is,  the  fish  feed  all  the  time. 

If  water  levels  and  temperatures 
are  reasonable,  the  trout  can  be 
found  on  feeding  stations  most  of  the 
time.  They  must  feed  constantly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  small  amount 
of  food  available.  1 often  park  at  the 
same  spot  when  fishing  one  of  these 
little  streams  close  to  my  home.  The 
standard  procedure  before  rigging  up 
is  to  check  exactly  where  old  scar- 
back  is  located  in  his  home  pool 
beside  the  parking  spot.  It  is  so 
unusual  not  to  see  him  out  on  a 
feeding  station  that  when  I can’t  see 
him  1 start  looking  around  to  see  if 
someone  beat  me  to  that  part  of 
the  stream  and  spooked  him. 

In  identifying  these  areas,  you  must 
keep  in  mind  what  fisheries  biologists 
refer  to  as  a bioenergetic  factor.  That 
is,  the  trout  must  feed  in  a manner 
that  lets  them  gain  more  food  value 
from  what  they  eat  than  the  energy 
used  up  to  get  it.  Simply  stated,  most 
of  the  food  coming  down  a stream  is 
located  in  the  heaviest  current.  If  the 
trout  positioned  themselves  dead 
center  in  this  main  flow,  they  could 
not  survive.  Trout  lurk  very  close  to 
this  good  current,  but  they  always 
find  something  that  provides  some 
protection  from  it.  This  protection 
may  be  a rock,  log,  ledge,  or  just  a 
large  body  of  slower  water  in  the 
pool,  which  causes  reversed  currents. 

With  these  two  ideas  in  mind,  what 
you  should  look  for  in  a feeding 
station  is  an  area  of  protection 
adjacent  to  a good  current  How. 

Current 

The  second  step  in  successful 
stream  reading  is  much  more  difficult 
than  the  first.  To  select  the  best  area 


from  which  to  make  vour 
presentation,  you  must  consider 
many  factors.  First,  you  must  be  able 
to  get  there  without  spooking  the 
trout.  An  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
current  across  which  you  will  be 
placing  the  line  and  leader  is  required 
if  you  are  to  achieve  a drag-free  drift. 
You  must  get  close  enough  to  cast 
comfortably  and  accurately  to  the 
selected  hotspot.  Lastly,  your  casting 
position  should  allow  one  last  closeup 
look  at  all  of  these  factors,  from 
selection  of  feeding  stations  to 
making  the  presentation,  to  see  if  you 
have  evaluated  things  properly.  At 
this  point,  you  could  still  relocate, 
but  once  you  spook  this  fish,  you’ll 
have  to  move  to  the  next  pool  to  try 
again. 

The  pool  lip 

As  you  move  up  the  typical 
mountain  stream,  the  first  feeding 
station  in  the  pool  above  you  is  the 
lip.  The  lip  is  the  easiest  feeding 
station  in  the  pool  to  identify  and 
fish.  Fortunately,  it  often  holds  the 
best  fish  in  the  pool.  The  lip  is 
formed  by  a log,  large  rock,  or  ledge, 
acting  as  a miniature  dam  over  which 
the  water  Hows  as  it  leaves  the  pool. 
The  ledge  that  forms  the  miniature 
dam  also  provides  the  protection 
from  the  current  for  the  trout.  He 
usually  lies  just  in  front  of  this  spot, 
and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  food 
this  full  current  brings  him.  By 
approaching  this  lip  closely  from 
below  and  dropping  a dry  fly  about 
two  feet  above  it,  you  can  often  take 
this  fish  on  the  first  cast.  You  must 
get  close  here  to  control  the  drag,  but 
if  you  get  too  close,  you  will  spook 
the  trout. 

The  tail 

The  second  area  to  consider 
is  the  tail  of  the  pool.  This  area  is 
immediately  above  the  lip  and  is 
usually  wider,  presenting  a slightly 
slower  current.  Cover  here  is  often  a 


slight  depression  in  the  stream 
bottom  where  the  trout  rest.  From 
this  area  he  can  move  laterally  to 
take  advantage  of  his  broader  feeding 
area.  This  area  may  be  four  or  five 
times  larger  than  the  lip.  and 
pinpoint  reading  is  often  not  possible. 
For  this  reason,  I usually  fish  this 
spot  from  the  same  casting  position  1 
use  for  the  lip.  I simply  make  a 
longer  cast  and  keep  my  rod  tip  high 
to  prevent  the  fast  water  on  the  lip 
from  grabbing  my  line  and  causing 
the  fly  to  drag.  This  area  can  usually 
be  covered  with  three  or  four  casts. 

Mid-pool 

Immediately  above  the  tail  of  the 
pool  and  continuing  on  up  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  w hite  water  coming 
from  the  riffle  is  the  mid-pool.  This 
area  varies  more  in  makeup  than 
other  parts  of  the  pool.  Cover  here  is 
usually  provided  by  a large  boulder 
or  the  edge  of  a ledge.  As  you  stand 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  and  look 
for  this  mid-pool  cover,  notice  that  it 
is  often  darker  than  the  area  around 
it.  Trout  usually  hold  just  above, 
below,  or  to  the  side  of  this  cover. 

Once  I spot  the  mid-pool  cover.  1 
move  forward  to  a casting  position 
from  which  1 can  cover  the  entire 
area  without  relocating.  1 do  not  like 
to  take  a chance  on  spooking  these 
fish  with  any  extra  movement.  Often, 
my  casting  position  here  is  from  the 
side  of  the  pool  straight  out  from  the 
tail  1 just  fished.  Sometimes  1 am  on 
dry  land  and  sometimes  I'm  just  in 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  1 am  almost 
always  on  my  knees  when  fishing  this 
area.  I carefully  cast  to  the  areas  of 
cover  closest  to  me  and  gradually 
lengthen  my  cast  to  cover  the  feeding 
stations  farther  up  in  the  mid-pool 
area.  In  this  way,  I often  take  several 
trout  from  this  area. 

Back  eddy 

The  fourth  area  to  consider  is  the 
back  eddy.  It  is  easy  to  identify  by 


The  best  feedings  stations  are  areas  of  cover  next  to 
good  current  flow. 
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Trophy  Trout 


Sports  Afield  magazine  conducts  a 
state  fishing  awards  program,  and  it 
recently  determined  the  states  from 
which  the  largest  fish  were  most  fre- 
quently entered.  To  no  one’s  surprise, 
Pennsylvania  did  quite  well. 

Pennsylvania  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
rainbow  trout  category  with  22  percent 
of  the  total  national  catch,  according  to  a 
recent  Sports  Afield  article.  The  average 
entry  was  in  the  six-pound-plus  category, 
and  Elk  Creek  in  Erie  County  entered 
the  largest  rainbow  of  10  pounds,  1 
ounce.  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  L.uxembourg 
also  proved  themselves  as  excellent 
rainbow  trout  fisheries.  The  top  rainbow 
getters  were  spinners,  live  bait,  and 
salmon  eggs. 

In  the  brown  trout  category,  Penn- 
sylvania finished  fourth  with  five  percent 
of  the  nation’s  catch  entered  and  an 
eight-pound  average.  Mountain  Creek 
in  Cumberland  County  and  Mill  Creek 
in  Venango  County  provided  trophy 
fish.  Mepps  lures  and  live  minnows 
accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  large 
browns. 

Pennsylvania  landed  second  place 
nationally  in  the  brook  trout  category 
with  12  percent  of  the  entries  and  an 
average  of  three  pounds. 

Clearly,  Pennsylvania  is  the  land  of 
big  fish,  with  the  ability  to  produce 
record  trout.  For  information  about  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  send  a self-addressed,  stamped, 
legal-sized  envelope  to:  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Department  ARP, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 


standing  below  the  lip  of  the  pool 
and  carefully  watching  the  currents 
on  the  sides  of  the  pool.  The 
direction  of  the  current  How  in  these 
areas  is  actually  upstream.  The 
damming  effect  of  the  lip  prevents  all 
the  water  from  leaving  the  pool  in  a 
straight  shot,  and  some  is  usually 
forced  around  to  one  side  of  the 
pool.  This  current  is  much  slower 
than  the  current  in  most  of  the  pool, 
and  good  fish  can  often  be  found 
here  feeding  on  the  surface. 

Depending  on  the  makeup  of  the 
pool,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  fish 
the  back  eddy  before  fishing  the  mid- 
pool feeding  station.  Trout  feeding  in 
the  back  eddies  are  headed 
downstream  into  this  reversed 
current,  and  would  be  easily  spooked 
if  you  moved  into  the  pool  on  their 
side.  For  this  reason,  these  areas 
must  be  identified  and  a strategy  for 
fishing  them  determined  after  you 
fish  the  tail  of  the  pool.  You  usually 
have  a choice  either  of  fishing  them 
from  that  same  tail  casting  position 
or  moving  around  to  the  far  side  of 
the  pool  and  working  them  after 
fishing  the  mid-pool  station. 
F:\perience  in  spooking  these  fish 
quickly  tells  you  which  casting 
position  is  best. 

The  poo!  head 

The  head  of  the  pool  is  the  next 
area  in  which  to  look  for  feeding 
stations.  This  spot  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  mid-pool 
area,  but  if  it  is  broad  enough  it  may 
provide  several  good  feeding  areas. 
Each  separate  riffle  tongue,  pushing 
down  into  the  pool,  can  often 
provide  a good  fish.  Due  to  the  speed 
of  the  current  and  the  white  water 
here,  these  fish  are  not  spooked  as 
easily  as  other  fish.  By  approaching 
this  water  from  below  and  to  one 
side  of  the  riffle,  you  can  often  take 
fish  if  you  work  the  water  closest  to 
you  first  and  gradually  lengthen  the 


cast  to  cover  the  middle  and  far 
sides. 


The  corner 

The  last  area  of  a pool  to  consider 
may  be  the  most  important:  the 
corner.  If  the  lip  did  not  hold  the 
best  fish  in  the  pool,  he  will  be  here. 
Unfortunately,  this  area  is  difficult  to 
spot  if  you  do  not  have  experience  on 
mountain  streams,  but  once  you  can 
identify  these  areas  consistently,  it’s 
like  money  in  the  bank.  Often,  these 
areas  produce  when  all  others  fail. 

The  portion  of  these  corners  you  can 
see  may  be  as  small  as  a tennis  ball 
or  as  large  as  a basketball.  You  are 
literally  seeing  only  the  tip  of  the 
pyramid.  You  see  a small,  fiat-topped 
spot  under  which  there  is  a much 
larger  area  of  protected  holding 
water. 

The  corner  is  located  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  place  u'here  the  riffle 
enters  the  pool.  It  is  usually  located 
as  far  upstream  and  as  close  to  this 
fast  water  as  it  can  be.  But  it  never 
has  this  fast  water  going  through  it. 

In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  a miniature 
whirlpool  that  is  lacking  in  strength 
a miniature  back  eddy.  They  can 
often  be  detected  by  a small  area  of 
foam  or  floating  matter  that  just 
doesn’t  seem  to  move.  It  doesn’t  look 
very  impressive,  but  if  you  sneak  up 
the  far  side  of  the  riffle  and  gently 
drop  a dry  fly  into  this  corner,  you 
will  be  impressed.  Easy  does  it;  the 
fish  here  rise  slowly  and  take  slowly. 
They  have  all  day.  In  fact,  that  is 
why  they  are  here.  They  get  a 
tremendous  amount  of  food  with 
very  little  energy  expended. 

By  learning  to  read  the  pools 
accurately  and  approaching  each 
station  carefully,  you  can  improve 
your  catches  tremendously.  [77] 


Harry  W.  Murray,  writer, 
photographer,  guide,  lecturer,  and 
educator,  has  20  years  experience 
reading  Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams. 


The  pool  lip  is  the  easiest  feeding  station  to  identify 
and  fish,  and  it  often  holds  the  poofs  best  fish. 
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An  Ultralight 
Spinning  Stick 

by  Art  Michaels 


With  my  homemade  ultra- 
light spinning  rod  I’ve 
horsed  eight-pound  carp 
from  tangles  of  shallow-water  stick- 
ups;  I’ve  caught  wild  brown  trout  that 
took  tiny  spinners  presented  ever  so 
delicately  in  low,  clear  water;  and 
from  the  depths  of  large  lakes  I’ve 
dredged  up  hefty  walleyes  while 
trolling. 

If  you  want  to  build  an  ultralight 
spinning  stick  that  responds  well  in 
such  varied  conditions,  consider  put- 
ting together  one  like  mine.  This  rod  is 
a pleasure  to  make,  and  buying  the 
unassembled  components  lets  you 
create  a rod  that’s  worth  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  separate  pieces. 

The  rod  blank  is  a two-piece  Fen- 
wick graphite  GSP-661,  but  other 
blanks  that  will  provide  similar  action 

Figure  1. 

The  numbers  below  indicate  the 
distance  in  inches  between  the  guides. 


include  the  Fenwick  boron  XSP-661. 
the  Foomis  graphite  GS562,  and  the 
Lamiglas  graphite  GUT-662. 

1 selected  four  single-foot  Fuji 
aluminum  oxide  guides,  and  their 
spacing  on  your  rod  should  be  just  like 
the  spacing  on  mine  if  you  want  to  get 
all  the  performance  out  of  the  rod  that 
you  can  (see  figure  1 ).  The  Fuji  tiptop 
is  aluminum  oxide  in  size  4/i.  The 
first  guide  below  the  tip  is  a size  6,  the 
second  guide  is  a size  10,  the  third  is  a 
size  16,  and  the  fourth  is  a size  25. 

The  rod  handle  consists  of  18  glued 
and  shaped  specie  cork  rings  with 
spinning  rod  rings. 

My  reel  choice  for  this  rod  is  a 
Mitchell  308-  the  fast-retrieve  ver- 
sion of  the  company’s  408 — spooled 
with  four-pound-test  monofilament. 
With  eighth-ounce  hardware,  the 


booming  casts  I coax  from  the  rod  are 
hard  to  beat.  Occasionally  I put  on  a 
spool  of  six-pound-test  line  and  throw 
quarter-ounce  lures. 

Other  reels  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider for  use  with  this  rod  are  the 
Daiwa  BG10,  Mitchell 44 10Z,  Shimano 
MLX100,  Garcia  Cardinal  752.  and 
the  Penn  420SS.  You  may  want  to 
investigate  other  reels,  but  with  this 
rod  1 like  a reel  that  weighs  seven 
ounces  or  less  and  that  has  a fast  gear 
ratio,  such  as  5:1. 

The  combination  of  these  materials 
provides  me  with  an  ultralight  spin- 
ning rod  that  performs  magically  on 
the  waterways.  (TTj 


Art  Michaels  is  editor  o/ 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


rod  length:  SVz  feet 


Here  are  some  ideas  on  how  to  fish 
surface  lures  more  effectively. 


Seminar  on 


by  Riiume  Streeter 
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op-water  fishing  lures 
have  evolved  tremendously, 
but  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
techniques  and  know-how  for  their 
uses  have  mysteriously  passed  by  the 
wayside.  Today,  meeting  a plugcaster 
using  a surface  lure  on  a fishing  trip 
is  rare,  and  that’s  not  the  fish’s  fault. 
There  are  hours,  days,  times  of  year, 
weather  and  surface  conditions,  and 
feeding  patterns  of  fish  that  blend 
perfectly  to  make  catching  fish  on  the 
surface  a probable  occurrence. 

If  you  concentrate  on  fishing  only 
with  surface  plugs  for  each  species  of 
gamefish,  you  would  eventually  take 
each  one.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  that 
might  be  a long,  drawn-out  process. 

Avid  surface  feeders 

The  four  gamefish  that  are  readily 
taken  on  surface  plugs  are 
muskellunge,  northern  pike,  large- 
mouth  bass,  and  smallmouth  bass. 
Walleye,  pickerel,  trout,  salmon,  and 
big  panfish  are  all  occasionally 
caught  on  surface  plugs,  but  to  cast 
for  them  specifically  with  surface 
plugs  is  just  a case  of  practicing  plug 
casting.  The  big  four  previously 
named  are  your  main  quarry. 

Fooling  muskies 

Muskies  are  huge;  they  want  big 
plugs.  Northerns  are  tigerish;  they 
want  substantial  plugs.  Largemouths 
are  finicky;  they  want  plugs  that 


resemble  their  prey,  especially  when  it 
acts  crippled.  Smallmouths  are 
selective;  they  want  docile  plugs. 

You  can  hook  the  biggest  musky 
you've  ever  seen  on  a fidgety,  bottle- 
cap-sized  lure  that  you  are  fishing  for 
smallmouths;  or  you  can  have  a 
trophy  bronzeback  crush  a large 
jerkbait  that  you’re  casting  for 
musky.  But  for  consistent  catching, 
stick  to  known  producing  sizes  for 
each  species. 

Good  types  of  plugs  for  muskies 
are  the  oversized  jerkbaits  like  the 
Teddy  Baits  and  Bobby  Baits.  Good 
crankbaits  are  the  king-sized  Cedar 


Plugs,  injured  minnows.  Jitterbugs, 
Globe  lures,  or  the  Le  Boeuf  Creeper. 

Picks  for  pike  and  bass 

For  northern  pike,  your  best  bets 
are  the  regulation-sized  Jitterbugs, 
injured  minnows.  Crazy  Crawlers, 
Lucky  1 3s,  and  Bass-Orenos. 

Largemouth  bass  go  for  the  same 
lure  types  that  deceive  the  northern 
pike,  but  add  a few  called,  “pencil 
lures.”  These  have  a propeller  on  the 
end  and  stand  straight  up  in  the 
water  while  at  rest.  These  can  be 
deadly  for  largemouths  at  certain 
times. 




Identify  your  catch 

The  Fish  Commission  offers  two  useful  booklets  to  help  anglers 
I identify  Pennsylvania  fishes: 

| • Pennsylvania  Fishes  is  a 32-page  booklet  with  color  pictures  and 

brief  descriptions  of  the  state’s  gamefish,  panfish,  and  unusual  species. 

This  publication  costs  $1.75  postpaid. 

• Identifying  the  Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  18-page 
booklet  with  black-and-white  drawings  and  short  profiles  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  fishes.  The  drawings  emphasize  characteristics  of 
each  species  that  let  anglers  identify  them  easily.  This  publication  is 
available  free  of  charge. 

To  order  these  materials,  write  to:  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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Muskies  are  huge;  they  want  trig  plugs. 
Largemouths  are  fiiricky;  they  want 
plugs  that  resemble  prey. 


Smallmouths  are  partial  to 
miniature  plugs.  Tiny  Torpedoes, 
Phillips  Midget  Killers,  Dying 
Flutters,  pint-sized  Jitterbugs,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  pencil  lures  take 
their  share  of  bronzebacks. 

Timing 

Fishing  for  surface  feeding  fish 
is  a matter  not  only  of  the  best  time 
of  the  day,  but  the  best  time  of  year 
for  each  of  the  targeted  species. 

Check  the  musky  first.  The  'lunge 
is  absolutely  the  most  unpredictable 
of  all  the  fishes.  Certain  basics  give 
you  that  extra  edge  that  may  earn 
you  the  trophy  you’re  after. 

Time  of  day  isn’t  much  of  a 
problem.  These  critters  hit  anytime. 
More  musky  are  caught  at  sunrise 
and  sunset,  but  that’s  because  more 
fishermen  are  out  then.  The  key  to 
getting  musky  to  hit  on  the  surface  is 
more  seasonal  than  it  is  time  of  day. 
Muskies  also  strike  surface  lures  after 
dark. 

June,  July,  and  August  are  the  best 
months  for  plugging  on  the  surface 
for  muskies.  That's  the  time  when  the 
prey  that  makes  up  his  diet  will  be  on 
the  surface.  They  fall  onto  it,  they 
become  immobilized  on  it,  or  they 
use  it  to  traverse  from  one  point  to 
another.  May  and  September  offer 
some  slight  chance  for  taking  surface 
feeders.  Before  and  after  those 
months,  stick  to  underwater  baits  and 
lures. 

Northern  pike  react  to  surface 
plugs  much  like  muskies.  Throughout 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
they  take  much  of  their  food  from 
the  top,  especially  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  evening.  Northerns 
have  a special  dislike  for  bright, 
sunny  periods  when  the  surface  is  flat 
and  glassy. 


Largemouth  bass  are  the  surface 
plugger’s  dream.  Many  potbellied 
patriarchs  fall  victim  to  hunks  of 
floating,  white  pine  fakes  each  and 
every  season  in  the  Keystone  State. 

In  June  and  July,  the  largemouth 
spends  a lot  of  time  in  water  that  is 
shallow  enough  to  coax  him  up  with 
a surface  plug.  Morning  and  evening 
hours  are  best,  especially  when  the 
surface  has  just  enough  ripples  or 
waves  to  disguise  the  line  and  the 
outline  of  the  angler. 

Treat  smallmouths  in  both  rivers 
and  impoundments  in  a similar 
manner.  These  are  reluctant  surface 
feeders.  The  best  times  are  early  in 
the  season  when  the  little  food  they 
do  take  from  the  top  is  most 
prevalent.  After  dark  is  great  for 
bronzebacks  because  they  are  so 
light-shy.  A choppy,  broken  surface  is 
another  plus  for  better  surface  fishing 
for  smallmouths. 

Where  to  fish 

You  may  go  wrong  on  some  of  the 
other  basics  and  still  catch  fish,  but 
if  you  foul  up  on  where  to  fish,  many 
of  your  fishing  trips  will  end  up  with 
empty  stringers. 

A musky  is  a lot  like  the  lioness. 
When  her  belly  is  full,  she  rests  in 
shade  and  cover.  The  musky  also  lies 
secluded  and  well-hidden  in  a favorite 
haunt.  Balanced  gently  on  Bickering 
fins,  she  sifts  the  life-giving  oxygen 
from  the  still  waters.  When  the  pangs 
of  hunger  begin  to  burn  within  her, 
she  hunts. 

The  musky  diet  is  diverse,  and  only 
for  limited  periods  is  that  available 
from  the  top  of  the  water.  When 
these  choice  morsels  are  available, 
they’re  usually  in  specific  locations. 
That’s  where  the  musky  hunts,  and 
that’s  where  you  fish. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  look  for 


areas  with  exceptional  cover  close  to 
the  shoreline  with  depths  of  five  to  10 
feet.  Muskies  are  big,  shy  fish  and 
they  need  something  they  can  hide 
behind  or  beneath.  Just  because  you 
can’t  see  a musky,  don't  assume  there 
are  no  muskies  around.  Cast  to  each 
pocket  as  if  there  were  a giant  fish 
behind  every  submerged  log. 

Muskies  are  mostly  shallow  water 
inhabitants  during  the  summer,  and  if 
you’re  not  having  any  luck  along  the 
shore,  concentrate  on  the  weed  beds. 
Seek  out  the  beds  that  have  dense 
growths  where  depths  don’t  exceed  15 
feet.  These  are  resting  places  as  well 
as  hunting  territories  for  muskies  in 
all  of  our  waters. 

When  locating  your  fishing 
territories,  consider  the  baits  you’re 
imitating.  Make  sure  that  the  baits 
are  present  in  sufficient  numbers. 
Baitfish,  panfish,  unwary  young- 
of-the-year  gamefish,  aquatic 
mammals,  frogs,  mice,  waterfowl, 
and  some  of  the  bigger  insects  make 
up  portions  of  the  shallow-water 
feeder’s  diet.  The  lioness  doesn't  hunt 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert; 
she  hunts  the  oases.  For  greater 
success,  you  should,  too. 

Northern  pike 

The  northern  pike  is  a lurker,  not  a 
hunter.  He  prefers  to  lie  well-hidden 
and  wait  for  his  prey  to  pass  within 
striking  range.  Fish  for  them  around 
heavy  weed  beds  or  any  other 
protection.  The  half-light  hours,  when 
visibility  is  restricted,  are  best  for 
northerns  in  the  early  months  when 
the  bait  is  close  to  the  shoreline. 

Largemouth  bass  have  tightly 
restricted  areas  as  well  as  times  when 
they  respond  to  surface  lures.  They 
are  prowling  feeders  that  move  on 
regulated  paths  during  their  forays. 
Three  to  four  feet  of  water,  where 
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A choppy,  broken  surface  is  a plus 
for  better  smaJlmouth  bass  surface 
fishing. 


they  can  ambush  disabled  or 
floundering  food,  is  what  they  like. 
Water  depth  in  this  case  is  only 
minimal,  but  still  enough  to  give  the 
bass  security  and  protection. 

Smallmouths  like  the  protection  of 
depth  whenever  they  search  out  their 
food.  They  can  be  lured  to  the 
surface  from  depths  of  nine  to  10  feet 
during  a feeding  spree,  providing  the 
habitat  is  right  for  them. 

Smallmouths  like  jungles  of  rocks 
and  boulders  that  they  can  hide 
under,  behind,  or  alongside.  Make 
sure  that  any  place  you  fish  for 
smallmouths  has  this  kind  of  bottom, 
and  you’re  in  business. 

Surface  plugging  for  muskies  can 
be  arm-wearving  and  mind-boggling. 
You'll  sometimes  swear  that  you  are 
indeed  fishing  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Casting  accuracy  and  lure  speed  are 
important.  Be  aware  of  the  territory 
you’re  fishing  in  and  cast  so  that  the 
lure  is  reachable  quickly  from  any 
musky  hiding  place.  They  don’t  like 
to  stray  too  far  from  cover.  Polarized 
glasses  are  a great  asset  in 
determining  where  to  cast. 

Lure  retrieve  speed 

Speed  refers  to  the  movement  of 
the  lure.  With  every  cast,  have  the 
reel  handle  ready  to  be  engaged. 

Start  cranking  the  instant  the  lure 
hits  the  water.  Don’t  give  the  musky 
too  good  a look  at  vour  lure.  Crank 
it  as  fast  as  you  can  and  add  some 
twitches  in  for  good  measure.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  musky  not  being 
able  to  catch  it.  He'll  get  it  if  he 
wants  it,  regardless  of  how  fast  you 
move  it;  but  it’s  got  to  be  in  his 
range. 

Pike  pointers 

Northerns  have  an  altogether 
different  fancy  for  taking  food  from 


the  surface.  They  have  a passion  for 
glaring  at  an  immobilized  object  on 
the  surface  for  minutes  on  end.  At 
the  first  movement,  bang!  They  take 
it.  Remember  when  that  super  cast 
wound  up  in  an  equally  magnificent 
“bird’s  nest"?  Backlash!  By  the  time  it 
was  unraveled  the  Injured  Minnow 
had  been  sitting  there  for  what 
seemed  like  hours.  Yet  the  first  flick 
of  the  props  had  the  biggest  northern 
in  the  lake  chomping  it  to  pieces. 

When  retrieving,  northerns  like  an 
intermittent  pattern.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  pause  and  hesitate  with  the  lure 
immobile  at  times.  These  fish  are  the 
worst  for  following  a lure  and 
attacking  it  just  when  you’re  lifting  it 
out  of  the  water.  It  happens  so  often! 

Bass  tricks 

Largemouth  bass  behavior  with 
surface  plugs  is  a lot  like  the 
northerns,  and  in  waters  that  have 
both  species,  you  should  not  be 
shocked  at  hooking  either  of  them. 
There  are  several  things  that 
largemouths  prefer. 

Largemouths  don't  have  the 
patience  that  northerns  have,  and  it’s 
not  necessary  to  wait  as  long  when 
the  plug  lands  until  you  give  it  that 
first  twitch.  Accuracy  is  mandatory. 
You  must  be  on  the  money  with  your 
plug,  or  the  bass  ignore  it. 

When  the  plug  lands,  let  it  sit  until 
the  rings  radiate  out  10  or  12  feet.- 
Then  tug  it  gently.  That's  prime  time! 
Most  strikes  come  at  that  moment. 
W'hen  you  don’t  get  a hit,  repeat  the 
process  two  or  three  times,  then  reel 
it  in  slowly  and  recast.  Old 
bucketmouth  will  generally  favor  you 
with  a little  action  if  you  just 
remember  to  give  your  plugs  time  to 
be  working  in  the  water. 

Smallmouth  bass  like  the  lure 
presentation  to  be  almost  snail-like. 


Cast  your  lure  to  the  dead- 
water  areas  next  to  likely  bass 
hideaways,  and  let  it  sit.  After  a wait 
of  20  to  30  seconds,  give  it  an  easy 
pull.  If  nothing  happens,  let  it  sit 
some  more.  Repeat  this  until  the  lure 
is  near  you.  and  recast  it.  Each  cast 
takes  a couple  of  minutes  if  you’re 
fishing  properly.  Smallmouths  in 
lakes  and  in  rivers  or  large  streams 
behave  just  about  the  same  and 
require  plenty  of  patience  to  take 
them  effectively  on  the  surface. 

If  you're  using  plugs  that  spin,  use 
a ball  bearing  snap  swivel.  They're 
expensive,  but  they  prevent  lines  from 
twisting.  If  you're  not  using  plugs 
that  spin,  just  plain  snaps  are  best. 
These  can  be  bought  in  a variety  of 
sizes  to  fit  any  lure  you  use.  They 
make  changing  lures  simple,  and  they 
hold  the  lure  so  that  it  works  most 
efficiently. 

For  the  angler  who  uses  baitcasting 
gear,  monofilament  lines  should  be 
stretched  out  each  day  before  use. 
They  have  a tendency  to  coil  when 
they  sit  on  the  reel  for  a while. 

Today’s  braided  lines  are  great  for 
the  angler  who  doesn't  get  out  very 
often.  They  come  off  the  spool  in 
limp  loops  even  after  a prolonged 
stay  on  the  rack.  The  diameters  and 
tensile  strengths  of  braided  lines 
make  casting  simple,  even  with  25- 
pound-test  line. 

Finally,  before  your  next  plugging 
trip  make  sure  that  you  take  some 
time  to  run  a stone  over  the  hooks  of 
your  favorite  plug.  Get  them  needle- 
sharp  The  strength  of  these  gamefish 
is  amazing,  and  it  takes  hooks  with 
points  like  hypodermic  needles  to 
sink  into  the  bone  and  gristle.  You 
realize  how  powerful  these  fish  are 
when  you  see  a 5 0 treble  hook  on  a 
giant  musky  plug  mashed  flat  by  one 
of  those  mean-eyed  monsters.  I PA 1 
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In  1813  Simeon  Pfoutz  paddled  his 
canoe  up  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  until  he  came 
to  Kettle  Creek,  where  he  decided  to 
establish  a home  for  his  family.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  white  settler 
in  this  area,  now  a part  of  Clinton 
County.  He  found  ample  wild  game, 
including  deer,  elk,  and  wild  fowl  as 
well  as  a stream  teeming  with  native 
brook  trout.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  his  former  home  in  Perry 
County  and  brought  his  wife  and  young 
son  to  Kettle  Creek.  This  took  place 
only  1 59  years  ago. 

I have  always  had  a keen  interest  in 
this  beautiful  area,  and  especially  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  regarding 
the  fishing.  During  my  60-some  years  of 
trout  fishing,  1 have  been  fortunate  to 
hear  many  tales  of  the  old-timers 
and  to  study  the  available  printed 
history  of  Kettle  Creek. 

Don  Stevenson,  now  of  Lock 
Haven,  is  a great-great-grandson 


of  Simeon  Pfoutz,  and  because  his 
people  lived  along  Kettle  Creek  since 
the  early  days,  he  has  many  tales  of  the 
pioneer  settlers.  He  has  in  his  posses- 
sion Simeon’s  flintlock  rifle  that  killed 
many  deer,  elk,  and  panthers.  Most 
interesting  to  me,  however,  are  the 
stories  concerning  the  native  brook 
trout. 

Typical  among  the  many  stories 
about  fishing  is  the  incident  described 
by  Don’s  grandmother.  She  asked  her 
husband  to  catch  some  trout  for  supper 
and  agreed  to  clean  the  fish.  He  went 
fishing  for  an  hour  or  so,  returned  home 
and  dumped  some  70  trout  in  a 
washtub,  stating,  “Now  you  clean  ’em.” 
She  did  so,  but  stated  she  would  never 
make  such  a bargain  again.  It  ap- 
parently was  not  a difficult  task  in  those 
days  to  catch  as  many  fish  as  one 
desired.  G.  A.  Botsford,  an  early 
resident,  is  quoted  in  D.  S.  Maynard’s 
Historical  View  of  Clinton  County  as 
having  caught  over  200  brook  trout  in 
one  day. 


I am  old  enough  to  have  talked  with 
old-timers  who  began  fishing  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s.  In  my  younger  days 
when  I fished  up  the  stream  and  found 
old  Hub  McCoy  sitting  on  his  porch,  1 ' 
would  often  stop  for  a chat,  hoping  to 
get  him  to  tell  about  the  “olden  days.” 
“By  God,”  he  would  state,  “when  I 
wanted  a mess  of  trout.  I’d  get  me  a 
bucket  of  minnies  and  in  no  time  I’d 
ketch  all  I wanted — sometimes  more.  I 
didn’t  have  to  fish  very  far — about 
halfway  up  to  Henry  Olson’s  and  I’d 
have  about  50.  ’Course  in  them  days  I 
kept  most  everything  I ketched — some 
were  dandies  up  to  18  or  more  inches. 
There  wasn’t  no  limit  then.” 

Then  he  would  sit  back,  light  his  pipe, 
and  sadly  say,  “That  was  before  they 
lumbered  off  our  woods  and  the 
brookies  started  to  disappear.  Oh,  I can 
still  catch’em,  but  there  ain’t  so  many 
brookies.  Them  brownies  they  put  in 
eat  up  what  brookies  is  left.  They  ain’t 
the  good  eating  like  the  brookies.” 
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Hub  wasn’t  too  far  off  from  the 
truth;  the  real  culprit,  however, 
was  the  warming  of  the  stream 
following  the  great  lumbering  era. 

Charles  Lose,  noted  educator,  natu- 
ralist, and  trout  fisherman,  wrote  a 
book  entitled.  The  Vanishing  Trout.  He 
vividly  described  the  era  when  the  great 
hemlock  and  pine  forests  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  were  recklessly  timbered 
off,  leaving  only  bare  hills  of  scrub  trees 
and  brush.  He  prophesied  that  the 
larger  trout  waters  would  become  too 
warm  to  sustain  the  native  brook  trout; 
furthermore,  he  described  the  begin- 
ning of  pollution  from  the  mines  and 
tannic  acid. 

Fishing  equipment  in  those  early 
days  differed  greatly  from  that  of 
today.  Rods  called  “poles”  were  often 
homemade  from  hickory.  They  were 
long  and  cumbersome,  but  because  bait 
fishing  was  not  common,  they  were 
adequate.  Few  old  timers  used  rubber 
boots.  Leaders  were  woven  from  horse 


hair.  The  early  trout  fishermen  were 
mainly  interested  in  food  for  the  table 
instead  of  sport.  There  were  few 
fishermen — roads  were  scarce,  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  horses  and  buck- 
boards  if  they  wanted  to  get  to  a stream 
any  distance  from  home. 

Recent  years  have  brought  many 
changes  to  Kettle  Creek.  Fishing 
continues  to  be  good,  mainly  because 
the  stocked  brown  trout  have  adapted 
well,  much  better  than  the  hatchery 
rainbows  and  brookies.  Bush  Dam  has 
inundated  old  Simeon’s  homestead;  its 
waters  presently  are  heavily  stocked 
and  provide  year-round  fishing.  Kettle 
Creek  State  Park  below  the  dam  and 
Ole  Bull  State  Park  above  Cross  Forks 
attract  many  summer  campers.  Then, 
too,  many  hunting  camps  and  vaca- 
tioners’ cottages  have  been  built  in  the 
area.  The  permanent  population,  how- 
ever, has  not  increased  greatly. 

There  have  been  many  changes 
since  Simeon  Pfoutz  first  paddled 


up  the  creek.  The  once  great  forests  of 
hemlock  and  pine  are  gone.  Fortu- 
nately, though,  nature  has  a w'ay  of 
replacing  itself,  and  today  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  this  lovely  stream  are 
once  more  verdant  and  beautiful 
because  of  second-growth  timber. 

I often  wonder,  though,  what  the 
early  settlers  would  think  if  they  could 
see  the  hundreds  of  fishermen  standing 
almost  shoulder-to-shoulder  along  the 
stream  on  opening  day.  The  days  of  the 
elk,  wolves,  and  panthers  as  welhas 
thousands  of  native  brook  trout  are 
gone,  but  I still  find  beauty  and  serenity 
along  this  creek;  it  is  a quiet  place  where 
the  din  of  the  super  highway  cannot  be 
heard.  I suppose  that’s  why  the  natives 
call  the  area  God’s  Country.  | pa  ] 


Dick  Parsons  is  a retired  president  of 
Lock  Haven  State  College.  He's  been  a 
Pennsylvania  angler  for  more  than  60 
years. 
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Fiberglass  Boat 

Repeat  after  me:  “Yes,  I can  make  my  own  professiona 
quality  fiberglass  boat  repairs  ” Good— Here  are  the  how-to 
details. 


by  Howard  A.  Bach 


Lou  s voice  was  more 

excited  than  usual  when  he  phoned. 
For  a guy  who  is  Mr.  Cool  on  the 
water,  he  can  work  up  a minor 
frenzy  when  he  calls  to  set  up  a 
fishing  trip.  But  fishing  wasn’t  on 
Lou’s  mind. 

“I  dropped  my  new  boat,"  he 
wailed. 

“I'm  not  surprised,”  I chuckled. 
“You  always  were  a lousy  poker 
player.” 

“No,  you  don’t  understand,”  he 
replied.  “I  dropped  it  off  my  roof 
racks,  right  on  the  corner.  It’s  all 
caved  in.  Looks  like  a total  loss.” 

“Well,  bring  it  over,”  I suggested, 
“and  we’ll  take  a look  at  it.” 

For  a boat  that  was  a total  loss,  it 
looked  surprisingly  healthy.  It  had  a 
broken  area  on  the  right  rear  corner 
about  the  size  of  a heel  print,  hardly 
the  serious  damage  Lou  thought  it 
to  be. 

Trouble  lamp 

To  determine  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  and  the  best  means  of 
repairing  it,  we  placed  a trouble 
lamp  with  a 150-watt  bulb  behind 
the  broken  area.  It  showed  that  the 
break  was  open  at  the  corner  with 
torn  fibers  of  a few  inches  on  the 
boat  bottom.  No  further  cracks  were 
evident,  so  repair  could  be  localized 
at  the  break. 

“No  problem,  Lou;  we  can  easily 
repair  it  in  several  evenings  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  our  weekend 


fishing.”  I reassured  him. 

He  wasn’t  entirely  convinced,  so  1 
explained  how  fiberglass  boats  are 
built,  the  basis  for  understanding 
methods  of  repair. 

Fiberglass  construction 

Whether  the  boat  is  built  by  hand 
layup  as  on  larger  craft  or  by 
mechanized  layup  as  on  smaller 
boats,  the  hull  consists  of  layers  of 
fiberglass  bonded  together  with  a 
catalyzed  resin.  The  result  is  a 
molded  boat  of  great  strength  with 
an  exceptional  ability  to  take  the 
kind  of  punishment  most  boats 
encounter.  Also,  when  damaged  the 
fiberglass  boat  is  quite  easy  and 
inexpensive  to  repair. 

In  hand  layup,  the  hull  is  formed 
by  placing  successive  layers  of 
fiberglass  cloth  in  a mold,  and 
impregnating  each  layer  with  resin 
combined  with  a catalyst.  As  each 
layer  is  put  in  place,  the  resin  is 
distributed  with  a squeegee. 

In  mechanized  layup,  chopped 
fiberglass  and  resin  are  sprayed  onto 
a rigid  wire  mold,  forming  a 
“blanket”  about  an  inch  thick  in  the 
approximate  shape  of  the  finished 
boat.  The  blanket  form  is  then 
placed  on  the  lower  mold,  and  extra 
matting  is  placed  on  the  keel  and 
other  highly  stressed  areas.  Addition 
of  the  gunwale  assembly,  hardwood 
for  the  transom,  and  coloring 
pigment  completes  preparation  for 
molding  the  boat.  It  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  boat  is  molded  for 
hydraulic  pressure  of  1,000  tons  at 
180°  F. 

In  either  type  of  boat,  repair  is 


simply  a matter  of  replacing  the 
damaged  portion  with  new  fiberglass 
cloth,  or  pieces,  and  impregnating  it 
with  catalyzed  resin.  Such  a repair, 
properly  made,  is  as  strong,  or 
stronger,  than  the  original  boat,  and 
can  be  made  nearly  invisible  with  a 
little  extra  effort. 

Damage  to  fiberglass  boats  falls 
into  five  categories;  (1)  scratches,  (2) 
surface  cracks,  (3)  separation  of 
bond.  (4)  abrasive  wear,  and  (5) 
fracture  or  hole. 

Scratches 

A minor  scratch  can  be  wiped  out 
by  rubbing  with  a mixture  of  75% 
vinegar  and  25%  cooking  oil.  This 
“blends”  the  color  to  hide  the 
scratch.  Or  rub  it  with  a dab  of 
outboard  motor  oil,  which  can  also 
be  used  to  hide  the  scratch. 

If  the  scratch  is  deep,  open  it  up 
and  clean  it  out  using  a sharp  blade, 
file,  saw,  or  coarse  sandpaper.  Then 
fill  the  void  with  either  polyester 
putty  or  a mixture  of  chopped 
fiberglass  and  catalyzed  resin.  The 
choice  between  the  two  is  a matter 
of  need.  The  chopped  fiberglass 
gives  greater  strength,  but  the  putty 
is  easier  and  quicker  when  the  void 
is  small.  After  the  material  hardens, 
sand,  buff,  and  finish  with  a light 
coat  of  pigmented  resin  or  marine 
paint  that  matches  the  hull. 

Many  fiberglass  boats  have  a 
smooth  exterior  coat  called  gelcoat. 
This  gelcoat  is  about  0.1 5-inch  thick. 
Where  a gelcoat  is  involved,  the 
repair  finish  coat  should  be  color- 
matched  gelcoat  paste,  catalyzed, 
and  spread  with  a spatula.  To 
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achieve  a smooth,  glossy  surface, 
cover  the  patch  with  cellophane  and 
squeegee  it  with  a tongue  depressor 
or  similar  Hat  stick  until  smooth. 
Because  gelcoat  is  basically  air- 
inhibited.  it’s  a good  idea  to  keep 
the  cellophane  cover  on  the  patch  to 
seal  it  while  curing.  Placing  a heat 
lamp  at  a safe  distance  also  aids  the 
curing. 

Gelcoat  manufacturers  use 
paraffin  in  the  gelcoat.  which  comes 
to  the  surface  while  curing  to  seal 
out  the  air  and  speed  the  cure.  If 
you  have  a tacky  surface  in  spite  of 
your  precautions,  it  can  be  removed 
by  washing  it  off  with  lacquer 
thinner  or  acetone.  After  the  gelcoat 
patch  has  completely  cured,  finish 
the  surface  with  fine,  wet  sandpaper 
and  rubbing  compound. 

Cracks 

These  are  readily  apparent  cracks, 
or  crazing.  They  are  the  result  of 
resin-rich  areas,  and  the  repair  is  the 
same  as  for  deep  scratches.  If  the 
crazing  is  over  a wider  area,  about 
the  size  of  your  hand,  sand  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  cracks 
and  refinish  with  fiberglass  cloth  as 
described  under  “Abrasive  wear” 
below. 

Separation  of  bond 

This  damage  is  most  frequently  a 
case  of  the  seat  coming  loose  from 
the  hull  in  a smaller  boat.  The  first 
step  is  to  clean  out  the  crevice  with  a 
putty  knife,  followed  by  sanding  the 
mating  surfaces.  A double  sanding 
disk  does  this  job  on  both  surfaces 
at  the  same  time.  Next,  work  in 


polyester  putty  to  get  a good  coat  of 
putty  between  the  mating  surfaces. 

In  this  operation,  wedges  should  be 
used  to  maintain  the  separation 
while  putty  is  worked  in. 

Next,  compress  the  joint  to  permit 
the  repair  to  set.  This  can  be  done 
with  clamps,  screws,  or  by  lashing 
the  boat  to  a post  so  its  weight 
compresses  the  repaired  parts. 
Whatever  the  means  of  compression, 
the  proof  of  a good  joint  is  the  bead 
of  putty  that  will  be  squeezed  out 
along  the  entire  joint.  Finish  with  a 
coat  of  pigmented  resin  or  marine 
paint. 

Abrasive  wear 

This  type  of  damage  usually 
results  from  the  boat  being  dragged 
excessively  across  concrete,  rocks,  or 
other  surfaces  and  will  most 
frequently  show'  up  as  a split  bow.  If 
access  to  the  inside  of  the  split  is 
available,  repair  this  first.  Support 
the  bow  in  place  (an  inverted  wheel 
barrow  makes  a good  cradle  for  a 
small  boat)  and  caulk  the  split  with 
polyester  putty  to  a smooth  one-inch 
fill.  After  this  has  hardened,  cover 
the  caulked  area  with  strips  of 
fiberglass  cloth  that  has  been 
impregnated  with  catalyzed  resin, 
lapping  the  strips  across  the  joint. 

Next,  repair  the  outside  of  the 
split  section,  first  building  up  the 
worn  area  with  polyester  putty,  or 
with  chopped  fiberglass  and  resin. 
File  or  sand  the  hardened  putty  to 
shape,  then  cover  the  area  with 
strips  of  fiberglass  cloth  saturated 
with  catalyzed  resin,  again  lapping 
the  strips  to  give  added  strength 


across  the  split  and  building  up  the 
bow  against  further  wear.  Finish  the 
repair  by  sanding  the  hardened  cloth 
enough  to  remove  the  cloth  pattern, 
and  give  it  a coat  of  pigmented  resin 
or  marine  paint. 

Fracture  or  hole 

Back  to  Fou  and  his  “dropped” 
rig.  Our  first  step  was  to  cut  away 
all  damaged  fiber,  keeping  such 
removal  to  a minimum.  If  a hole 
results  from  such  trimming,  use  an 
aluminum  sheet  or  cellophane 
backed  by  cardboard  to  support  the 
patch  until  it  hardens.  Use  lasers  of 
fiberglass  mat  or  cloth  saturated 
with  catalyzed  resin  to  build  up  the 
patch  to  the  original  level. 

In  the  case  of  Lou’s  boat,  all  it 
required  was  a chopped  fiberglass 
and  resin  mixture  to  build  up  the 
edge.  After  it  hardened  with  the  aid 
of  a heat  lamp,  we  filed  and  sanded 
the  patch  and  applied  a coat  of 
pigmented  resin  to  complete  the 
repair. 

The  repair  materials  needed,  from 
fiberglass  cloth  and  resin  to 
polyester  putty,  marine  paint,  and 
plenty  of  free  advice,  are  available 
from  marine  dealers,  boating  supply 
stores,  and  chain  stores  that  handle 
boats.  In  some  cases  the  entire 
selection  is  available  in  a kit  that 
includes  the  proper  color  resin. 

Repair  of  fiberglass  boats  is  not 
only  easy  and  inexpensive,  but  is 
also  a self-satisfying  project.  With  a 
little  care,  common  sense,  and 
patience,  any  home  craftsman  can 
complete  a professional-quality 
repair  of  his  boat.  I PA J 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 

by  Kerry  Messerle 


Q:  My  friend  has  a registered 
motorboat.  Sf  I borrow  it,  may  I 
operate  it? 

A.  Yes.  As  long  as  a motorboat  is 
properly  registered,  it  may  be 
operated  by  anyone.  The  current 
motorboat  certificate  of  registration 
must  at  all  times  be  aboard  and 
available  for  inspection. 

Q:  I never  buy  my  fishing  license  until 
April  When  does  it  expire? 

A:  Fishing  licenses  expire  each  year 
December  3 1 . 

Q:  I had  to  pay  a fine  for  driving 
my  ATV  in  a stream.  Why  the  big 
deal? 

A:  Vehicles  using  streambeds  for 
roads  destroy  fragile  fish  habitat,  so 
vehicles  are  prohibited  from  streams 
except  for  fording  in  the  most  direct 
manner. 

Q:  My  fishing  partner  sinks  his 
empty  beverage  cans  over  the  side  of 
his  boat.  I say  this  is  littering,  he  says 
it  isn’t.  Who's  right? 

A:  You  are.  Discarding  cans,  trash. 


etc.,  along  or  into  any  Common- 
wealth waterway  is  a violation  of  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Code.  Over  1,400 
persons  were  prosecuted  by  the  Fish 
Commission  for  this  offense  last  year. 

Q:  I ve  witnessed  unsafe  boating 
practices.  How  do  I report  them? 

A:  We  appreciate  citizen 
involvement.  Anyone  who  observes  a 
violation,  boating  or  fishing,  should 
contact  his  district  waterways 
patrolman  or  regional  law 
enforcement  office.  Be  prepared  to 
provide  the  date  and  time  of  the 
incident,  and  the  boat  registration  or 
vehicle  license  number.  A description 
of  the  violator  would  also  be  helpful, 
along  with  any  other  useful 
information. 

Q:  I vacationed  in  the  Poconos  last 
summer  and  fished  in  a private  lake. 
They  charged  me  a fee  and  said  no 
license  was  required.  Is  thi  legal? 

A:  Certain  private  lakes  meet 
requirements  to  secure  a Class  A 
Regulated  Lake  License.  Holders  of 
such  licenses  may  then  charge  to  fish, 
and  licenses  are  not  required  of 
persons  fishing  in  these  lakes. 


Pictured  above  is  Waynesboro 
angler  Donald  Shade,  the  newest 
largemouth  bass  state  record  holder, 
with  the  new  monstrous  state  record 
1 1 -pound,  3-ounce  bass.  The  hawg 
ambushed  a No.  3 Mepps  Comet  in 
Birch  Run  Reservoir  (Adams 
County),  also  known  as 
Chambersburg  Reservoir,  on  June  22. 
Shade  won  the  battle  with  a Bass  Pro 
Stick  rod  and  a 714Z  Penn  reel 
spooled  with  Stren  line.  The  record 
fish  measured  28  inches  long  with  a 
girth  of  19  inches.  This  catch  shatters 
the  old  largemouth  bass  state  record 
of  9 pounds,  7%  ounces,  and  25 
inches  long,  set  only  last  August. 


New  Smailmoutfa  Bass 
State  Record 

Larry  Ashbaugh,  of  Smithton, 
caught  a new  state  record 
smallmouth  bass  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  last  February 
14.  The  giant  bass  weighed  7 pounds, 
4 ounces,  and  was  23%  inches  long 
with  a girth  of  16‘%  inches. 

Ashbaugh  caught  the  fish  on  a live 
salamander  using  eight-pound-test 
line  with  his  casting  gear.  The  new 
record  bests  the  old  state  record 
smallmouth  bass  by  three  ounces. 


BUSINESSMEN 

Attention,  and  employers 

Why  not  give  your  new  clients  and  customers  gift  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler ? You  might  want  to  advertise  these  gift 
subscriptions  as  bonuses,  as  enticements  for  choosing  your 
company  or  organization  over  competitors  in  the  sale  of  houses, 
appliances,  insurance,  furniture,  cars,  and  various  other  services, 
and  for  opening  new  accounts. 

Furthermore,  let  Pennsylvania  Angler  help  you  maintain 
goodwill  with  your  present  customers  and  provide  year-round 
contact — your  customers  and  clients  will  remember  your  products 
and  services  as  each  monthly  issue  arrives. 

You  could  also  let  Pennsylvania  Angler  say,  “Merry  Christmas,” 
to  your  employees;  and  the  magazine  could  also  be  part  of  awards 
to  employees  for  service,  job  performance,  safety,  and  other  special 
recognition. 

We’ll  send  gift  announcements  to  those  you  name  as  gift 
subscription  recipients.  For  complete  details,  contact  Angler  Editor 
Art  Michaels  at  717-787-2411. 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


Book  Review 


The  Art  of  Freshwater  Fishing 

Dick  Sternberg,  160  pages,  The  Hunting  & Fishing  Library,  Publication  Arts, 
Inc.,  5900  Green  Oak  Drive,  Minnetonka,  MN  55343.  $14.93  hardbound 
postpaid. 

Dick  Sternberg  has  written  a remarkable  book,  in  which  he  shows 
beginning  fishermen  as  well  as  more  experienced  anglers  how  to  catch  more 
fish.  The  author  first  describes  fish  behavior,  different  waterways  and  habitat, 
and  the  great  variety  of  angling  gear.  Then  he  details  successful  fishing 
techniques  for  catching  bass,  bluegills,  crappies,  catfish,  northern  pike, 
walleye,  trout,  salmon,  and  other  gamefish. 

More  than  460  color  photographs,  many  of  which  are  stunning,  highlight 
this  book. 

The  book  is  part  of  a series  that  includes  titles  on  cleaning,  cooking,  and 
preserving  fish;  fishing  with  live  baits;  largemouth  bass  fishing;  and  hunting. 
The  company  offers  a free  8-page  sample  of  this  book  to  anyone  who  writes 
to  the  address  above. 

All  in  all,  this  book  is  an  excellent  source  of  fishing  information  that  is 
beautifully  designed  and  illustrated. — Art  Michaels 


---- 

Subscribe  and  save  over  50%  off  the  cover  price! 


Pennsylvania 


Subscribe  or  renew  for  yourself: 


Give  a gift  subscription: 


Twelve  issues  a year  jam-packed 
with  the  latest  in  fishing  and  boat- 
ing tips,  angling  tactics,  manage- 
ment, fly  tying,  hotspots,  best  baits 
and  tackle,  environmental  aware- 
ness, and  where  to  go. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD  # - include  box  number 


Please  send  a gift  subscription  to  the  party  below:  □ $14-3  years  (36  issues) 

□ $5  - 1 year  (12  issues) 

Name  (please  print)  D New 

□ Renewal 


Street  or  RD  # - include  box  number 

City  State  Zip  Code 


Use  check  or  money  order  for  remittance  City 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH) 


State  Zip  Code 

Please  photocopy  this  form  If  you  don't  wish  to  cut  your 
magazine.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name  and  address 
on  both  this  form  and  your  check. 


Mail  to: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissif 
Angler  Circulation 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673 
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Measure  your  measure 

Anglers  use  various  means  to 
measure  their  fish.  Some  use  the  rod 
on  which  certain  points  mark  legal 
sizes,  others  use  plastic  tapes,  and 
many  rely  on  rules  painted  or  stuck 
on  creels  and  tackle  boxes.  Certainly 
any  means  of  measure  will  do — as 
long  as  it’s  correct. 

But  with  the  new  7-inch  limit  on 
trout  in  the  Keystone  State,  Edward 
W.  Manhart,  Chief  of  Law 


Enforcement  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  advises  anglers  to 
check  their  form  of  measure. 

“We  have  found  many  affixed 
tapes  on  creels  to  be  incorrect,” 
Manhart  said.  “Some  are  affected  by 
becoming  wet  and  then  drying  in  the 
sun,  and  others  are  simply 
manufactured  incorrectly.”  Manhart 
went  on  to  say  that  many  people 
stopped  for  possessing  sub-legal  fish 
are  not  purposely  breaking  the  law— 
They  have  no  knowledge  that  their 


measuring  devise  is  incorrect. 

Anglers  should  routinely  check 
their  measuring  devises  with  a tape 
rule  or  yardstick  to  ensure  accuracy. 
This  is  especially  important  when 
using  one  of  the  cloth  creels  so 
common  today.  It  might  have  been 
correct  a year  ago,  but  after 
becoming  wet  and  drying  a few  times 
the  measure  can  be  greatly  changed— 
something  that  could  lead  to  the 
angler’s  arrest  for  possessing 
undersized  fish. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Large  wet  Hies  and  dry  flies  are  tops 
for  night  trout  angling.  Elungry  large  fish 
prowl  their  waterways  at  night,  looking 
for  a large  meal.  Flies  tied  on  larger-sized 
hooks  best  suit  this  kind  of  fishing. 


Deep  water  is  the  hangout  for  large 
bass  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer 
days,  so  fish  your  offerings  on  the 
bottom,  or  very  near  the  bottom. 

Spinners  are  available  in  a variety  of 
finishes,  such  as  copper,  brass,  gold,  and 
silver.  When  you  fish  spinners,  try  to 
match  the  color  of  the  waterway’s  baitfish 


Socking  it  to  a hooked  fish  repeatedly 
is  a tactic  some  anglers  use  to  make  sure 
the  fish  stays  hooked,  but  the  opposite 
can  occur.  Several  hard  strikes  can 
actually  jolt  the  hook  out  of  the  fish’s 
mouth.  Steady,  controlled  pressure  with 
no  slack  line  is  the  best  way  to  ensure 
that  a hooked  fish  will  stay  that  way. 

There  are  three  ways  to  fish  jigs 
successfully:  hop  it  evenly  along  the 
bottom,  move  it  steadily  through  the 


River  and  stream  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  at  this  time  of  year  is 
excellent  with  surface  lures.  Fly  rodders 
can  take  bass  with  poppers  retrieved 
quickly  on  the  surface,  and  spinning 
enthusiasts  can  catch  bass  using  surface 
plugs  and  crankbaits  that  move  just 
under  the  surface. 

Know  your  distance  limit  in  fly  casting. 
Short,  accurate  casts  fool  fish.  Trying  to 
cast  into  the  next  county  usually  results 
in  sloppy,  inaccurate  lure  placement. 
You’re  casting  just  fine  if  you  can  place 
your  fly  exactly  where  you  want  it  at  a 
distance  of  30  feet. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  cons 
tion  of  our  aquatic  resources 
protection  and  management  c 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  at 
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There  are  some  huge  fish  in 
a certain  area  of  thick  cover  in  a lake 
I often  fish,  but  every  time  1 toss  a 
lure  out  in  the  weeds  it  comes  back 
engulfed  in  weeds,  even  the 
“weedless”  lures.  What  do  you 
suggest  1 use? 


1 am  a fisherman  enthusiastic 
about  Operation  FUTURE.  It’s  a 
good  management  policy  for  our 
waterways! 

James  Ahearn 
Pittsburgh.  PA 


The  students  and  faculty  of  our 
school  wish  to  let  you  know  that  we 
very  much  enjoy  reading 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  articles  are 
interesting  and  informative,  and  we 
look  forward  to  receiving  each 
monthly  issue. 


Lorraine  Kesteron 
Librarian 

Rowan  Elementary 

School 

Mars,  PA 

Were  delighted  you're  enjoying 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  In  addition  to 
the  magazine,  the  Fish  Commission's 
P.L.A.Y.  (Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth)  program  may  also 
interest  your  students.  For  complete 
details  on  P.L.A.Y.,  which  is  geared 
for  fourth-grade,  fifth-grade,  and 
sixth-grade  students,  contact  Mr. 

Steve  Ulsh,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

1 very  much  enjoy  Chauncy  K. 
Lively’s  fly  tying  articles. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  and  its  readers 
are  lucky  to  have  someone  as  creative 
as  Mr.  Lively  writing  for  them.  I also 
have  the  book,  Chauncy  Lively’s  Fly 
Box,  and  it  is  a treasure.  Please 
continue  publishing  his  fine  work. 

John  Scarborough 
Houston.  TX 

We  do  realize  how  lucky  we  are  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  publish 
Chauncy  K.  Lively's  works.  Readers 
interested  in  Mr.  Lively’s  book, 
Chauncy  Lively’s  Fly  Box,  can  get 
complete  details  from  the  publisher, 
Stackpole  Books,  at  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105.  Watch  for  Mr.  Lively’s  fly 
tying  articles  in  Pennsylvania  Angler's 
September  1983  through  May  1984 
issues. 


George  W.  Witkovich 
Monroeville,  PA 

Try  fishing  the  edges  of  weed 
beds.  Lures  rigged  weedless  won't 
often  bring  you  weed  hauls,  but  don't 
be  disappointed  if  your  offerings— 
weedless  or  not — catch  many  weeds. 
Remember  that  big  fish  lurk  in  or 
near  weeds,  so  dragging  in  salad  after 
salad  and  losing  a few  lures  and  some 
terminal  tackle  is  part  of  the  game  of 
catching  fish. 

One  strategy  you  may  want  to 
try  is  using  a fly  rod,  and  if  you're 
not  an  accurate  caster  with  a fly  rod, 
practice  and  become  one.  Popping 
bugs,  which  land  accurately  in 
openings  among  lily  pads  and  other 
weeds,  often  provoke  big  bass  into 
striking.  Another  useful  tactic  is  to 
cast  your  bug  onto  a lily  pad,  let  it 
sit  for  a moment,  and  then  slowly 
edge  it  into  the  water.  Wham!  Bass 
often  strike  lures  presented  this  way 
as  soon  as  they  see  them. 

Spinnerbaits  and  plastic  worms 
are  other  baits  that  fool  fish,  but 
working  them  correctly  best  ensures 
action.  Look  for  detailed,  thorough 
information  on  fishing  this  way  in 
“Fall  Bass  Fishing  Tips,”  by  Nick 
Sisley,  which  will  appear  in  the 
September  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  and  check  out  the  pros' 
recommendations  in  “A  Pennsylvania 
Bass  Fishing  Seminar,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  issue. 


When  1 read  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Jerome  E.  Grehl  (June  Angler),  I was 
furious.  When  we  no  longer  have 
clean  air  or  clean  water  and  no  more 
fishing,  will  he  then  say,  “Where  was 
our  Fish  Commission?  They  should 
have  done  more.”  1 wish  the  Fish 
Commission  the  best;  you  do  a great 
job. 

Zelia  Pratt 
Mansfield.  PA 

Thank  you  for  the  delayed  harvest 
area  on  Coolspring  Creek  in  Mercer 
County.  I have  fished  this  stream 
extensively  for  the  past  few  seasons, 
and  1 understand  this  stream  is  at 
best  a “marginal”  trout  stream.  The 
establishment  of  the  delayed  harvest 
idea  as  part  of  Operation  FUTURE 
is  a good  solution  to  the  problem, 
providing  recreational  fishing  for 
those  who  w'ish  it,  and  still  permitting 
harvesting  the  crop  of  stocked  trout 
before  water  conditions  become 
intolerably  hot. 

I sincerely  hope  the  Fish 
Commission  will  continue  the  delayed 
harvest  concept  on  Coolspring  Creek, 
and  expand  it  to  other  streams  that 
meet  the  criteria. 


Barry  B.  Beighlev 
Grove  City.  PA 


gsssssssssssms? 


Backtalk'W  bVAob8 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  Angler  content,  a question  on  fishing  or 
boating,  or  a helpful  idea,  send  correspondence  to:  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Pollution  Abatement 
Produces  State  Record 


When  the  June  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  rolled  off  the 
presses  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
number  of  magazines  printed  was  the 
highest  in  the  publication’s  history— 
68,000.  In  the  past  seven  months. 
Angler  circulation  has  increased  bv 
more  than  22,000. 

According  to  Editor  Art  Michaels, 
circulation  has  soared  because  several 
promotional  campaigns  have 


succeeded,  and  because  the  magazine 
was  redesigned  a year  ago  to  include 
full-color  pictures  and  high-quality 
paper. 

“Furthermore,”  says  Michaels,  “our 
editorial  focus  has  sharpened  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  variety 
of  fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  more  specifically  of  the  state’s 
anglers  and  boaters.” 


Coming 


• September.  “Trout  Streams,  Dark  Nights,  and  Crickets”  reveals 
how  to  land  the  largest  trout  at  night.  Shhh!  Only  Angler  readers 
will  know  these  secrets. 

• September.  Look  for  an  article  with  a detailed  map  that  shows 
you  exactly  where  and  how  to  tempt  trout  on  Slate  Run. 

• September.  “Light  Leaders”  provides  technical  information  on  how  to 
hook  and  hold  more  trout  with  6x,  7x,  and,  yes,  8x  leaders. 

® September.  Bass  anglers  won’t  want  to  miss,  “Fall  Bass  Fishing 
Tips”—  a pro’s  secrets  of  success. 

® Every  month.  Don’t  miss  “Anglers  Notebook,”  the  lively  “Mail” 
column,  and  “Boating,”  which  provide  you  with  both  immediately 
useful  information  and  ideas  to  think  over. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  sauger, 
a close  relative  of  the  walleye,  inhabited 
the  Allegheny  River  as  far  upstream  as 
Warren  County.  But  pollution  prob- 
lems in  the  big  river  hit  the  fish 
populations  hard,  and  as  late  as  1970, 
surveys  taken  in  the  lower  Allegheny 
were  discouraging — fish  populations 
were  either  poor  or  nonexistent. 

Recent  pollution  abatement  has 
changed  that  dismal  condition.  Today, 
spotted  bass,  white  bass,  freshwater 
drum,  sauger,  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  channel  catfish,  walleye, 
panfish,  and  a variety  of  forage  fish  are 
found  in  good  numbers  in  the  river.  In 
fact,  the  sauger  has  reappeared  in  such 
numbers  that  the  Fish  Commission  has 
established  a state  record  classification 
for  the  species. 

The  first  state  record  sauger  was 
caught  by  John  Brady  of  Verona.  The 
record  fish  weighed  2 pounds,  10 
ounces  and  was  taken  in  July  1982. 

That  record  stood  until  last  March 
14,  when  Don  Wagner  of  Pittsburgh 
flipped  a jig  in  the  waters  of  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Allegheny  County. 
The  record  fish  that  struck  tipped  the 
scales  at  3 pounds,  7-3/4  ounces,  and  it 
measured  21-1/4  inches  long. 

The  new  state  record  is  one  that 
Wagner  can  certainly  be  proud  of,  but  it 
also  signifies  the  rebirth  of  a great 
river — something  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  For  a complete  listing  of  the  current 
state  records,  information  on  the 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition  Pro- 
gram, and  a Sauger  Identification  Card, 
send  a self-addressed  stamped  legal- 
sized envelope  to:  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  Dept.  SAU,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Publications 

List 


For  a free  copy  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  publications  list,  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  legal-sized 
envelope  with  your  request  to:  Office 
of  Information,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Boating 


Boating 

Courtesy 

by  Virgil  Chambers 

Water  means  freedom  to 
many  boaters,  but  abusing  that 
freedom  prevents  shoreline  property 
owners  and  other  boaters  from 
enjoying  the  peacefulness  of  open 
water  and  beaches.  It  also  creates  a 
need  for  more  restrictive  laws.  Here 
are  some  ideas  on  how  to  be  a 
courteous  boater. 

Boaters  must  respect  the  rights 
of  shoreline  property  owners.  These 
rights  vary  depending  on  the  water 
level.  Generally,  property  rights 
extend  to  the  water’s  edge.  The 
freedom  to  use  waterways  does  not 
include  the  right  to  use  private  lands. 
Boaters  must  have  prior  permission 
from  the  owner  to  launch  or  moor  a 
boat  on  private  property. 

Noise  carries  farther  on  water, 
especially  at  night.  When  anchoring 
off  a waterfront  home,  keep  voices 
down,  play  music  softly,  and  leave 
with  a minimum  of  noise.  Be  sure  to 
consider  winds,  waves  and  tides. 

Don’t  anchor  where  the  boat  might 
drift  too  close  to  shore  or  to  other 
boats. 

Water  pollution  laws  prohibit 
throwing  or  discharging  refuse  into 
the  water.  Carry  a litterbag  on  the 


boat.  Don’t  throw  any  garbage 
overboard  for  someone  else  to 
pick  up. 

High-speed  boating  is  dangerous 
in  restricted  and  congested  areas.  The 
boat  operator  is  responsible  for 
spotting  and  avoiding  swimmers  and 
slow-moving  craft.  This  is  also 
important  when  picking  up  or 
dropping  off  water  skiers. 

Because  high  speeds  produce  high 
wakes,  boaters  are  responsible  for 
damage  caused  by  their  wakes  to 
other  vessels  and  to  shorelines.  Slow 
down,  and  watch  your  wake  when 
approaching  congested  areas  and 
small  boats  with  low  transoms. 

Passengers  should  respect  the 
boat  operator’s  wishes.  The  skipper  is 


responsible  for  everyone’s  safety  and 
must  be  alert  at  all  times.  Wear 
rubber-soled  shoes  when  on  board 
This  prevents  falls  and  keeps  the  deck 
from  being  scratched. 

The  skipper  should  make  sure 
at  least  one  of  the  passengers  knows 
how  to  handle  the  boat  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Conscientious  boaters  know  the 
rules  of  the  water  and  make  sure  they 
are  followed.  They  use  caution  and 
consideration  when  mixing  noise, 
speed,  and  smoke  with  the  gentle, 
refreshing,  relaxing  life  on  the  water 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating 
Education  Specialist  w ith  the  Fish 
Commission  s Bureau  of  Waterw  ays. 


Boating  Book 

Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  is  the  Fish  Commission’s  84-page 
book  that  provides  all  the  important  basic  boating  details.  In  six 
chapters  you  will  find  information  on  different  kinds  of  boats, 
equipment,  navigation,  water  safety,  emergency  measures,  and 
skippers’  duties.  Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  is  available  for  $1  (to 
cover  the  costs  of  postage  and  handling)  from:  Boating, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673.  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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Here  are  some  cool  ideas  for  catching  hot-weather  trout. 


og  )a 

'I  tv  ut 

by  Richard  Tate 


“You’re  just  wasting  your  time.  Rich.  You  can’t  catch  trout  now.  It’s 

just  too  darned  hot.  Heck,  all  you’ll 
do  is  lose  five  pounds  of  sweat;  the 
middle  of  the  summer  is  no  time  to 
be  trying  to  fish  for  trout!” 

This  is  the  kind  of  advice  I 
received  during  my  formative  years  as 
a trout  fisherman,  but  even  then  1 
ignored  it.  1 had  decided  that  trout 
had  to  eat  to  survive  and  that  1 
would  learn  their  midsummer  feeding 
routines.  However,  it  was  not  until  1 
was  marooned  on  a second-shift 
summer  job  that  I began  to  make 
visits  to  local  trout  streams  at  times 
other  than  in  the  evening.  1 found 
that  most  August  mornings  were 
comfortable  times  to  be  astream;  and 
though  my  success  was  inconsistent 
at  best,  1 fooled  enough  trout  to 
realize  that  with  careful  study, 
morning  trout  fishing  can  be 
rewarding  during  the  summer.  1 also 
ran  into  local  fish  hawks  during  these 
morning  adventures,  and  meeting 
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them  aroused  my  curiosity.  Why 
would  they  be  fishing?  Not  just  for 
exercise,  that  was  certain! 


Summer  temperatures 

As  I grew  older  and  delved  into  the 
extensive  literature  about  trout 
fishing,  1 often  read  that  water 
temperature  was  the  crucial  factor  in 
determining  how  the  fish  were  going 
to  behave,  so  1 spent  a couple  of 
dollars  on  a thermometer.  Its 
revelations  were  amazing;  the 
temperatures  of  my  favorite  creeks 
often  fluctuated  10  or  more  degrees 
in  one  day,  from  the  low  60s  to  mid- 
60s  in  the  early  morning  to  the  mid- 
70s  in  the  evening!  According  to 
experts,  the  low  60s  were  optimum 
feeding  temperatures  for  trout,  but  as 
the  water  surpassed  the  70-degree 
mark,  the  trout  became  more  and 
more  lethargic,  just  as  people  do 
when  the  heat  and  humidity  of 
midsummer  become  oppressive.  1 
decided  I was  going  to  find  out  how 
to  apply  my  knowledge. 

Basic  patterns 

Accordingly,  1 began  to  make 
many  summer  visits  to  the  local  trout 
streams  morning  ones,  and  unlike  my 
previous  experiences  I began  to  find 
the  secrets  for  success.  Though  it  was 
not  usually  the  fast  and  furious 
fishing  that  one  encounters  during  the 
major  insect  hatches  in  the  spring,  1 
discovered  that  averaging  six  to 
12  trout  caught  and  released  per 
outing  was  fairly  commonplace. 

I settled  on  several  basic  fly 
patterns  for  consistent  success— 
stonefly  nymphs.  Leadwing 
Coachmen,  black  ant  wet  flies,  and 
caddis  dry  flies.  Sometimes  1 opted 
for  streamer  flies,  especially  in  the 
very  early  morning  after  rains,  and 
these  proved  valuable,  too.  But 
normally  1 began  with  a duo  of  wet 
flies  or  nymphs  and  then  changed  to 
dry  flies  as  the  morning  progressed.  1 
nearly  always  quit  fishing  by  1 1 or 
1 1:30  when  the  heat  became  stifling. 

For  example,  one  of  my  best 
mornings  of  last  summer  1 was 
astream  by  7:30,  and  1 decided  to 
begin  with  the  tandem  Leadwing 


Trout  fishing  in  summer  is  often  best  when  water  temperatures  are  in  the  low 
60s,  so  be  sure  to  take  your  thermometer  on  trout  treks.  Try  your  luck  from 
daybreak  through  midmorning,  or  until  the  heat  becomes  stifling. 
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This  brook  trout  hit  a black  ant  wet  fly  at  about  8:30  during  a bright— 
and  hot — August  morning. 
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# GAME  FISHES  o!  PENNSYLVANIA 


New  fish  chart 

“Coldwater  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania” is  the  latest  full-color  Fish  Com- 
mission wall  chart.  It  measures  17  inches 
by  22  inches,  and  illustrates  the  state’s 
coldwater  game  fishes — trout,  salmon, 
smelt,  and  sculpin.  Each  chart  is  avail- 
able postpaid  for  $1.50,  and  orders  with 
checks  or  money  orders  should  be  sent 
to:  Office  of  Information,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Fish 
.Com  mission. 


Coachman  and  black  ant  wet  flies  as 
1 fished  downstream  along  one  of  my 
favorite  sections  of  a nearby  little 
spring-fed  creek.  It  took  me  an  hour- 
and-a-half  to  work  the  half-mile 
section  of  water,  and  I picked  up  a 
half-dozen  lovely  wild  browns  of 
eight  to  12  inches,  mostly  from  the 
heads  of  pools.  When  I reached  a 
long  meadow  with  little  bankside 
cover,  I decided  it  was  time  to  turn 
around  and  work  my  way  back  to 
my  parked  car.  1 replaced  the  wet 
flies  with  a size  14  tan  caddis  dry  fly. 
During  the  next  hour-and-a-half  I 
caught  and  released  over  a dozen 
additional  trout  of  a size  similar  to 
those  1 had  duped  with  the  wet  flies. 
If  this  sounds  like  poor  fishing  to 
you,  remember  that  I was  on  a hard- 
fished  public  access  trout  stream  that 
averages  no  more  than  25  feet  in 
width! 
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Freestone  stream 

“Aha!”  counter  the  skeptics.  “You 
said  that  this  action  was  on  a spring- 
fed  creek.  You  couldn’t  have  done 
that  on  a low,  clear  freestone 
stream!” 

Yes,  1 could.  There  is  a little 
freestone  stream  not  too  far  from  my 
home,  and  I have  learned  that  it  can 
be  quite  productive  in  midsummer, 
too.  Although  1 admittedly  prefer  to 
fish  the  spring  creek,  1 make  a half- 
dozen  forays  to  the  little  mountain 
stream  each  season,  and  it  is  equally 
kind.  In  two  or  three  hours  of  fishing 
I usually  catch  and  release  10  or  12 
of  its  denizens,  most  often  employing 
the  caddis.  This  little  creek  maintains 
a fairly  cool  temperature,  though  last 
summer’s  defoliation  by  hordes  of 
gypsy  moths  allowed  heating  of  its 
waters  to  the  mid-70-degree  range. 
But,  unlike  many  streams,  it  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  fishing  adversely. 

Marginal  waterways 

“What  about  marginal  streams?” 
you  ask.  “What  about  the  ones  in 

[which  trout  disappear  in  midsummer 
when  the  temperature  forces  the  trout 
to  move  on?”  Well,  there  is  one  like 
that  near  my  home,  and  for  many 
years  its  dog-day  demeanor  perplexed 
me.  1 knew  of  several  spring  holes, 
but  these  entered  along  the  creek’s 
banks  and  were  known  by  other 
anglers  as  well,  and  these  other 
anglers  kept  them  cleaned  out  of 
trout.  There  had  to  be  other  less 
evident  holes  as  well,  for  trout  always 
reappeared  in  autumn;  how  to  find 
them  was  the  problem. 

Spring  holes  emerge  from  the 
bottom  of  streams,  too,  and  their 
presence  is  indicated  by  light-colored 
sand,  which  is  kept  clean  of  debris  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  spring 
water. 

That  summer  I sought  midstream 
springs,  and  bingo-  I found  two!  Not 
only  did  they  produce  trout,  but 
larger  ones  than  I had  anticipated! 

Believing  that  the  cover  of 
darkness  would  mask  my  movements, 
I waited  until  dusk  to  make  my 


expeditions,  fishing  one  hole  per 
foray.  The  first  venture  produced 
three  trout.  1 plopped  my  favorite 
duo  of  wet  flies  into  the  head  of  the 
pool  above  the  location  of  the  spring 
and  drifted  the  flies  into  the  pool. 

My  first  four  casts  were  rewarded 
with  solid  strikes,  and  I landed  three 
trout,  two  in  the  12-inch  range  and  a 
bruiser  of  better  than  17  inches. 

When  1 went  to  the  second  of  the 
spring  holes,  1 used  the  same  duo  of 
flies,  and  again  I caught  and  released 
three  trout.  Two  were  of  the  10-inch 
variety,  but  the  third  one  was  another 
dandy.  When  he  felt  the  hook  sink 
home,  he  took  off  dowmstream  like 
an  express  train.  About  50  yards 
below  the  spring  hole  there  was  a 
double  strand  of  barbed  wire  fence 
crossing  the  creek,  and  when  I 
hunched  down  and  started  under  it,  I 
slipped.  Water  quickly  filled  my  right 
hip  boot,  and  1 snagged  my  jeans  on 
the  fence,  l.uckily,  the  fish  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  long  pool  below 
the  fence,  and  not  too  gracefully  1 
extricated  myself  and  sloshed  after 
him.  A couple  of  minutes  later  I slid 
the  heavy  trout,  a twin  of  the  one  I’d 
caught  earlier,  into  my  landing  net. 
Fish  of  this  size  are  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  around  home,  and  1 was 
elated  by  my  success! 

The  largest  trout 

A third  spring  hole,  revealed  to 
me  by  a veteran  angler,  produced  my 
biggest  trout.  It  was  in  a stream  a 
half-hour  from  home,  and  in  the 
mood  for  a potential  wild  goose 
chase,  1 decided  to  give  it  a try  early 
one  morning.  Dawn’s  rosy  fingers 
had  just  stretched  over  a nearby  ridge 
when  1 settled  into  casting  position, 
and  for  a while  1 thought  I was  going 
to  draw  a blank.  But  about  halfway 
through  the  pool  I began  to  pick  up 
trout  and  realized  that  the  man  had 
told  me  the  truth. 

1 hit  the  lunker  at  the  tail  of  the 
pool,  which  emptied  into  a long 
stretch  of  lovely  white  water.  Mv  cast 
toward  a bush,  which  left  its  shadow 
on  the  water,  was  met  with  a savage, 
surging  spray  as  soon  as  the  flies  hit 


the  water.  I immediately  set  the 
hook.  1 spent  the  next  20  minutes 
parrying  with  the  trout,  which 
obviously  did  not  want  to  leave  his 
home,  for  he  never  once  attempted  to 
bull  his  way  over  the  lip  of  the  pool 
and  into  the  heavy  rapids  where  he 
would  have  surely  escaped. 

Finally,  I beached  him  on  a 
sandbar  at  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  1 taped  him  at  slightly  under  20 
inches,  though  he  was  so  thick.  1 
guessed  his  weight  at  nearly  four 
pounds! 

Mayfly  hatches 

A third  way  to  find  dog  day  trout 
fishing  pleasure  is  to  enjoy  the 
specialty  sport  of  finding  and  fishing 
the  Tricorythodes  hatches.  Finding 
hatches  of  these  midge  mayflies  does 
not  always  ensure  success.  A couple 
of  spring-fed  streams  near  home  have 
superb  hatches,  but  the  trout  there 
ignore  the  flies,  probably  because  the 
fish  want  larger  mouthfuls.  But  when 
you  do  find  a stretch  of  water  where 
the  fish  rise  well  to  the  hatching  flies, 
it  can  produce  exciting  fly  fishing. 

Quite  a few  years  ago  1 located  a 
fairly  remote  spring  creek  that  has 
fine  hatches  of  Tricorythodes 
mayflies-  and  the  creek’s  population 
of  brown  trout  feed  voraciously  on 
the  tiny  insects.  These  trout  aren’t  the 
storied  monsters  of  many 
Tricorythodes  tales,  but  when  using 
size  22  and  24  imitations,  fish  of  eight 
to  12  inches  prov  ide  a fine  morning's 
sport.  I have  found  that  it  takes  an 
unusually  high  population  of  trout  to 
have  consistently  good  fishing  with 
Trie  hatches,  and  though  my  analysis 
has  raised  some  eyebrows  of  noted 
fly  fishermen,  that  is  the  wav  it 
appears  to  me  after  careful  study. 

1 am  glad  that  1 never  heeded  the 
advice  of  those  who  used  to  tell  me 
that  midsummer  trout  fishing  was 
absolutely  awful.  It  may  not  provide 
the  fast  action  of  May  and  early 
June’s  fly  hatches,  but  adapting  your 
tactics  to  take  advantage  of  the 
trout’s  summertime  habits  can 

provide  delightful  fishing  during  

summer’s  dog  days.  1 PA  ] 
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Crayfishes  Are  Fascinating 

and  Useful 

by  Clark  N.  Skiff er 


Youngsters  investigating  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  a local ' 
stream  or  lake  may  call  them  crabs.  Grown-ups  also  use  this  term, 
but  may  also  refer  to  them  as  crayfish,  crawfish,  and  crawdads. 

Most  resemble  miniature  lobsters,  but  unlike  marine  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  shrimps,  all  close  relatives  in  the  class  Crustacea,  they  prefer 
freshwater  habitats.  In  addition  to  lakes  and  streams  of  various 
sizes,  these  habitats  also  include  roadside  ditches,  seepage  areas, 
water-saturated  soil  in  swampy  areas  or  open  fields,  and  cave 
streams  and  pools. 

About  350  different  kinds  of  crayfishes  can  be  found  on  the 
North  American  continent,  about  1 14  in  Australia,  and  about  16  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Japan,  and  Madagascar  combined.  According  to  a 
1906  publication,  nine  kinds  of  crayfishes  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  More  recent  studies  done  in  other  states  include  a 
similar  or  smaller  number  in  the  western  and  other  northeastern 
states,  with  the  largest  number  in  the  southeastern  states. 

Individual  crayfishes  of  most  kinds  can  be  encountered  walking 
about  over  the  bottoms  of  streams,  lakes,  or  ditches  at  dawn  or 
dusk,  on  cloudy  days,  and  at  night.  Many  kinds  construct  burrows, 
and  some  are  seldom,  if  ever,  encountered  outside  them,  while 
others  may  leave  the  burrow  to  feed  primarily  at  night.  Some 
crayfishes  construct  earthen  “chimneys,”  or  above-ground  extensions 
of  the  burrow.  Cave-dwelling  forms,  altered  in  pigmentation  and 
form,  are  only  encountered  bv  visitors  to  these  subterranean 
environments. 

Although  crayfishes  are  related  to  insects,  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  them  by  possessing  five  pairs  of  legs,  while 
insects  have  three  pairs.  The  first  pair  of  crayfish  legs  are  usually 
larger  than  the  others  and  bear  conspicuous  claws  or  “pinchers,” 
which  the  animals  use  during  breeding,  feeding,  and  defending 
themselves.  While  most  movements  from  place  to  place  are  headfirst 
or  sideways  and  relatively  slow,  crayfishes  are  able  to  move  very 
quickly  in  reverse,  when  threatened,  by  means  of  powerful 
downward  and  forward  thrusts  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  fan.  An 
additional  pair  of  weaker  appendages  is  found  on  the  underside  of 
each  of  the  five  abdominal  segments. 

While  male  and  female  crayfishes  are  similar  in  appearance,  adult 
breeding  males  usually  possess  larger  or  longer  claws,  specially 
modified  appendages  on  the  underside  of  the  first  two  abdominal 
segments,  and  somewhat  narrower  abdomens.  Both  sexes  possess 
stalked  eyes  containing  hundreds  of  individual  facets,  but  sex 
recognition  may  depend  more  on  secreted  chemical  substances 
(pheromones)  and  behavior.  Males  become  more  aggressive  during 
the  spring-through-fall  breeding  season  and  may  seize  any  other 
crayfish  they  encounter.  Other  males  resist  vigorously,  and  in  the 
ensuing  struggle  one  or  more  legs  may  be  broken  at  special  joints.  It 
the  legs  are  not  lost  too  late  in  the  three  or  more  years  most 
crayfishes  live,  they  will  grow  back,  but  are  not  identical  to  the 
original  appendage. 

After  the  breeding  season,  males  of  all  except  some  western 
United  States  kinds  molt,  or  shed,  their  outer  skeletons,  and  lose 
their  aggressiveness  and  the  modifications  of  their  abdominal 
appendages.  This  seasonal  change  from  breeding  male  (referred  to 
as  form  1)  to  nonbreeding  male  (form  II)  occurs  in  no  other 
freshwater  crustacean. 


Each  form  I male  uses  the  modified  abdominal  appendages  to 
transfer  a spermatophore  to  a special  receptacle  on  the  underside  of 
the  female  abdomen.  Several  weeks  to  several  months  later, 
primarily  in  the  spring  or  fall,  the  females  release  darkly  colored 
eggs  onto  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  and  immediately  cover 
them  and  the  entire  abdominal  bottom  with  a sticky  cement-like 
substance  called  glair.  Stored  sperm  are  then  released  from  the 
receptacle  and  mixed  with  the  eggs,  thus  fertilizing  them.  Females 
arch  the  abdomen  downward  and  forward  to  protect  the  eggs  and 
move  currents  of  water  over  them  with  the  abdominal  appendages. 
At  this  time  females  are  said  to  be  “in  berry.” 

Within  two  to  20  weeks,  eggs  become  lighter  in  color  and  hatch. 
The  young  remain  on  the  female’s  abdomen  until  they  have  molted 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  leaving  intermittently,  and  finally  strike 
out  on  their  own.  They  are  miniature  copies  of  the  adults,  and  may 
reach  adulthood  within  2-3  months  in  the  South  and  several 
summers  or  more  elsewhere. 

Both  juveniles  and  adults  feed  primarily  on  a variety  of  plant 
materials,  in  or  out  of  water,  and  may  in  some  places  become  a pest 
of  cultivated  crops.  They  also  feed  on  snails,  aquatic  insect  larvae, 
and  animal  remains. 

Because  they  serve  as  food  for  fishes  and  other  animals,  crayfishes 
are  important  for  their  role  in  assimilating,  processing,  and  recycling 
plant  material,  which  benefits  these  and  other  living  things. 
Fishermen  have  learned  to  take  advantage  of  their  importance  as 
food  for  various  fishes,  and  often  use  as  bait  those  that  have 
recently  molted  (“soft-shelled  crabs”).  Because  crayfish  are  popular 
as  fishbait  or  fish  food,  some  kinds  have  been  introduced  into  parts 
of  this  and  other  countries  where  they  did  not  occur.  These 
introductions  have  created  problems  for  man  and  the  native 
crayfishes  in  some  cases.  Crayfishes  are  also  harvested  as  food  for 
people  in  states  like  Louisiana,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin.  They  are  commercially  cultured  in  Louisiana.  Large 
numbers  of  preserved  crayfishes  continue  to  be  used  in  the  teaching 
of  biology. 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  know  something  about  these  freshwater 
inhabitants  as  bait  fishermen,  as  possibly  reluctant  dissectors  of 
preserved  specimens  in  biology  class,  or  as  partakers  of  Creole 
cuisine.  Long  before  we  made  their  acquaintance  as  fishermen, 
biology  students,  or  would-be  gourmets,  however,  we  came  to  know 
them  as  youngsters  investigating  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  a local 
stream  or  lake,  and  found  them  to  be  useful  as  living  things  of 
endless  fascination. 

Because  crayfishes  were  established  on  the  earth  long  before 
mankind  was  able  to  exert  undue  influence  over  a shared 
environment,  we  might  expect  them  to  stay  with  us  a while  longer. 
They  will  with  our  help.  Pollution  and  serious  modification  of  their 
habitats  and  natural  populations  must  be  averted,  so  that  future 
generations  can  continue  to  find  them  fascinating  and  useful.  (7TJ 


Clark  N.  Shiffer  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  biology  at 
Elizabethtown  College,  and  he's  completed  other  graduate  work  in 
entomology  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  is  the  Fish 
Commission's  Herpetology  and  Endangered  Species  Coordinator. 
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Chapter  93  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  covers  the  protection  of  natural  resources  and 
specifically  water  resources.  Water  quality  standards  are  described  in 
Chapter  93,  and  that  chapter  is  enforceable.  Standards  for 
Commonwealth  water  quality  are  based  on  water  uses  which  are  to  be 
protected  and  are  considered  by  the  Department  in  its  regulation  of 
discharges. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Board  (EQB)  a 
change  in  classification  or  protected  use  was  recommended  for  a stream 
which  could  not  qualify  for  the  higher  special  protection  described  as 
“High  Quality  Waters.”  HQ  waters  include  a stream  or  watershed  which 
has  excellent-quality  waters  and  environmental  or  other  features  that 
require  special  water  quality  protection.  There  is  an  even  higher 
classification  called  “Exceptional  Value  Waters,”  which  includes  “a  stream 
or  watershed  which  constitutes  an  outstanding  national,  state,  regional,  or 
local  resource  such  as  waters  of  national,  state,  or  county  parks  or 
forests,  or  waters  which  are  used  as  a source  of  unfiltered  potable  water 
supply,  or  waters  of  wildlife  refuges,  or  state  game  lands,  or  waters  which 
have  been  characterized  bv  the  Fish  Commission  as  ‘wilderness  trout 
streams,’  and  other  waters  of  substantial  recreational  or  ecological 
significance.” 

With  mixed  feelings  the  Fish  Commission  goes  along  with  a downward 
classification  of  a stream,  but  it’s  certainly  understandable  if  our  goal  is  to 
keep  the  classification  system  credible  and  honest.  At  the  time  we  made 
the  motion  for  a change  in  classification,  we  thought  it  proper  to  remind 
EQB  members  of  some  of  the  preamble  language  of  the  Clean  Stream 
Law,  as  amended  in  1970,  and  we  quote  from  Act  222-1970: 

Pennsylvania,  having  more  miles  of  water  polluted  by  mine  drainage  than 
any  state  in  the  nation,  has  an  intolerable  situation  which  seriously 
jeopardizes  the  economic  future  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Clean,  unpolluted  streams  are  absolutely  essential  if  Pennsylvania  is  to 
attract  new  manufacturing  industries  and  to  develop  Pennsylvania’s  full 
share  of  the  tourist  industry. 

Clean,  unpolluted  water  is  absolutely  essential  if  Pennsylvanians  are  to 
have  adequate  out-of-door  recreational  facilities  in  the  decades  ahead;  it  is 
the  objective  of  the  Clean  Streams  Law  not  only  to  prevent  further  pollution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  to  reclaim  and  restore  to  a 
clean,  unpolluted  condition  every  stream  in  Pennsylvania  that  is  presently 
polluted,  and  the  prevention  and  elimination  of  water  pollution  is  recognized 
as  being  directly  related  to  the  economic  future  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Those  are  good  words  to  live  by. 
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4 Slate  Run  by  David  A.  Wonderlich 

A Slate  Run  regular  reveals  the  best  spots  for  catching  trout  and  how  to 
tempt  them. 


8 Light  Leaders  for  Pennsylvania  Trout  by  Harry  W.  Murray 
Heavy  action  follows  if  you  lighten  up  on  your  leaders  when  fishing 
low  water. 

10  Fall  Bass  Fishing  Tips  by  Nick  Sisley 

The  author  explains  the  autumn  angling  methods  of  a pro. 

14  Northeastern  Pennsylvania's  Newest  Fishing  Hotspot:  The 
Merli-Sarnoski  Park  Lake  by  Gerry  Kingdom 
This  new  hotspot  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best  family  fishing 
places,  with  anglers  taking  loads  of  plump  bluegills. 

16  Getting  in  to  Fly  Tying  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

Let  this  information  help  you  thread  your  way  through  the  maze  of 
equipment,  supplies,  and  procedures. 
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18  Stringer  Strategy  by  Gerald  Almy 

Here's  how  to  use  a stringer  properly. 
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The  cover  of  this  month’s  Angler,  painted  by 
Robert  O’Donnell,  Jr.,  is  a taste  of  things  to  come. 

See  page  10  for  details. 
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A Slate  Run  regular  spells  out  some  specifics  for  success. 


by  David  A.  Wonderlich 


Just  across  the  border  of  Lycoming  County  in  Tioga 
and  Clinton  counties,  the  headwaters  of  Slate  Run 
originate.  Spilling  down  through  lonely  dark 
hollows,  runs  such  as  the  Kramer.  Randall.  Apple  Tree, 
and  Wild  Cat  form  the  Francis  and  Cushman  branches. 
These  two  cold,  clear  mountainous  fingers  of  trout  water 
merge  at  the  Francis-Cushman  Hole  to  form  Slate  Run. 
For  the  next  nine  miles  the  stream  winds  past  large  rocky 
bluffs,  glides  over  falls,  and  rests  in  many  hidden  pools 
before  giving  up  its  treasured  water  to  Big  Pine  Creek. 

Slate  Run  is  a classic  Pennsylvania  freestone  mountain 
stream.  Operation  FUTURE  resource  inventory  data 
qualified  Slate  Run  as  a class  A stream:  “...supporting  an 
outstanding  population  of  wild  trout.”  It  is  a 
premier  wild  trout  stream  managed  for  fly  fishing  only 
from  the  mouth  to  its  origin  at  the  Francis-Cushman 


At  left,  on  Slate  Run  two  keys  to  success  when  fishing  the 
clear  waters  in  late  summer  and  fall  are  patience  and 
determination  not  to  spook  the  wary  trout.  Be  sure  to  cast 
accurately  to  every  bit  of  pocket  water. 


Hole.  (See  Pennsylvania  Angler,  May  1982:  “Wild  Trout 
Management  in  Pennsylvania.  Part  II”) 

To  reach  Slate  Run,  take  Route  44  north  off  Route  220. 
just  west  of  Jersey  Shore.  Follow  Big  Pine  Creek  on 
Route  44  through  Waterville.  then  take  414  through  Jersey 
Mills,  through  Cammal,  and  into  the  village  of  Slate  Run. 
Cross  the  bridge,  turn  right,  and  drive  into  the  lot  next  to 
Slate  Run  Manor.  The  parking  area  next  to  the  Manor 
doubles  as  the  major  access  area  to  the  mouth  of 
Slate  Run. 


Where  to  fish 

A first-timer  to  Slate  can  get  a good  feel  for  the  stream 
by  beginning  at  the  wooden  suspension  bridge  just  above 
the  parking  lot  and  fishing  six-tenths-of-a-mile  to  the  bend 
at  the  Pines  swimming  hole.  Begin  fishing  the  open  flat 
just  above  the  suspension  bridge.  If  your  first  cast  is 
quartered  upstream  about  halfway  across,  the  second 
beyond  the  middle,  and  the  third  between  midstream  and 
the  rock  wall  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a good  chance 
three  trout  will  sample  your  offering. 
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After  fishing  the  next  set  of  riffles  and  section  of  pocket 
water,  you’ll  see  a long,  narrow'  pool.  In  this  pool,  a quiet 
approach,  low  profile,  long  leaders,  and  patience  pay  off. 
Above  the  pool  is  a rocky  stretch  where  you  should 
explore  each  bit  of  pocket  water.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  strikes  registered  here,  and  equally  amazed 
at  the  ability  of  Slate’s  wild  trout  to  spit  the  fly  back  at 
you  in  seeming  disdain  before  you  set  the  hook. 

Above  the  second  suspension  bridge,  the  towering  cliff 
and  dark  pines  to  the  left  mark  the  Pines  swimming  hole. 
In  all  four  seasons  trout  can  be  seen  in  this  beautiful  pool. 
It  is  not  only  a great  place  to  fish,  but  also  a great  spot  to 
relax,  have  a snack,  and  observe. 

Productive  stream  sections 

After  fishing  the  stretch  to  the  Pines  hole  you  will  have 
a feeling  for  the  general  character  of  Slate  Run.  From  here 
the  amount  of  time  and  thought  you  spend  in  the  secret 
hollows  will  determine  how  well  you  know  this  stream. 
Your  next  step  could  be  to  fish  stretches  of  water:  the 
Pines  Hole  to  the  Two-Mile  Hole  (1.9  miles),  the  Two- 
Mile  Hole  to  the  Manor  Falls  Hole  (2  miles).  Manor  Falls 
Hole  to  the  Morris  Run  Switchback  (2.3  miles),  or  the 
Switchback  to  the  Francis-Cushman  Hole  (2.2  miles).  As 
you  look  at  the  map  you  can  see  these  stretches  begin  and 
end  at  areas  with  marked  access.  These  can  be  broken 
down  to  much  shorter  stretches.  Still,  in  some  areas  the 
steep  slopes  along  the  stream  prevent  a straight  walk  to 
the  road  wherever  you  wish.  You  may  have  to  double 
back  until  road  access  is  possible. 

The  alternative  to  fishing  stretches  is  to  use  the  main 
access  points  where  “walking  roads”  go  down  to  the 
stream.  Here  you  could  fish  up  or  downstream  before 
going  to  the  next  access.  This  method  limits  you  to  small 
portions  of  the  stream,  although  you  will  still  get  an  ample 
picture  of  the  beauty  of  Slate. 

Early-season  flies 

Good  early-season  dry  flies  include  the  Quill  Gordon. 
Hendrickson,  Red  Quill,  and  Adams  (sizes  14,  16,  and  18). 
The  same  flies  in  wets,  and  nymphs  in  sizes  10,  12,  and  14 
work  well.  There  is  an  excellent  Paralepiophlebia  hatch 
early  in  April,  and  when  the  sun  hits  the  water  toward 
noon  trout  will  take  a wingless  16  or  18  Adams  on  the 
surface.  If  the  water  is  high  the  Muddler  is  excellent.  The 
early  season  list  should  also  include  a variety  of  stone  fly 
nymphs,  a couple  of  size  10  white  Marabou  Coachmen, 
and  a few  size  12  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ears.  Be  prepared 
also  with  a good  Elk-Hair  Caddis  selection  of  yellow  and 
green. 

Later  in  May  there  is  a good  yellow  stone  fly  hatch 
along  with  the  beginning  of  the  Pale  Evening  Duns, 
Sulphurs,  and  Light  Cahills.  Flies  in  sizes  14  and  16  work 
well  in  the  faster  water,  while  16s  and  20s  might  be 
necessary  in  the  pools  or  if  the  water  level  is  low.  In  June 
I’ve  used  a size  28  gray  grizzly  hackle  and  a 12-foot  leader 
tapered  to  7x  with  success. 

During  the  lower  water  of  summer,  cream  and  ginger 
Cahills  alternated  with  a small  Adams  produce.  The  keys 
to  success  are  patience  and  determination  not  to  spook  the 
trout  in  the  crystal  clear  pools. 


Slate  Run  Facilities 


Tackle 

Slate  Run  Tackle  and  Orvis  Fishing  Shop,  Tom 
and  Debbie  Finkbiner,  Slate  Run  (717)  847-3551. 

This  is  an  excellent  shop  that  will  provide  up-to- 
the-minute  information  on  weather,  stream 
conditions,  and  current  hatches. 

Groceries,  gas,  and  tackle 

Wolfe’s  General  Store  (and  Slate  Run  Tackle 
Shop),  Slate  Run,  (717)  847-3551. 

Cedar  Run  General  Store  (also  canoe  rental). 
Cedar  Run,  (717)  353-6241. 

Cammal  General  Store,  Cammal,  (717)  753-6999. 

Lodging  and  meals 

Slate  Run  Hotel  Manor,  Slate  Run,  (717)  847- 
3414;  after  July  7,  (717)  753-8414. 

Cedar  Run  Inn  (call  for  reservations).  Cedar  Run, 
(717)  353-6241. 

Gibson’s  Hotel,  Jersey  Mills,  (717)  753-6983. 

Camping 

Pine  Creek  Valley  Camping  Court,  Slate  Run, 
(717)  847-3211. 

Petticoat  Junction  Campground,  Cedar  Run. 
(717)  353-7183. 

Bit  O’Heaven  Campground,  Cammal, 

(717)  847-3555. 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 


Fall  offerings 

In  the  fall,  the  Cahills.  Caddises,  and  Stone  Flies  still 
work  along  with  a small  Trico  in  sizes  20  to  24.  Also 
include  an  assortment  of  terrestrials:  the  cinnamon  and 
dark  ants,  beetles,  green  leafhopper.  and  inchworm.  After 
fall,  leaves  are  washed  off  the  run  and  the  fishing  picks  up 
again. 

One  fly  that  seems  to  be  the  hottest  producer  in  late  fall, 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  is  the  Wools' 

Bugger.  It  should  be  weighted,  and  bounced  along  the 
bottom  for  best  results.  Some  have  success  Fishing  the 
Bugger  upstream  like  the  nymph,  while  others  cast  it 
across  the  stream  and  jerk  it  like  a wet  fly.  Either  way  it  is 
a Slate  Run  special. 

After  fishing  Slate  Run  you  will  know  why  it  is  so 
highly  revered.  It  offers  a chance  to  sample  the 
breathtaking  beauty  that  existed  in  Pennsylvania’s 
primeval  woods.  Along  Slate  Run  you  will  observe  trout 
and  insect  life,  and  you  will  kneel  at  the  stream's  edge, 
cast,  catch,  return,  keep  a few.  and  experience  a special 
fullness  of  life. 


David  A.  Wonder lich,  freelance  writer-photographer  and 
avid  angler,  fishes  Slate  Run  frequently. 
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by  Harry  W.  Murrai 


Fishing  for  trout  with  light  leaders  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  requires  a careful  approach.  Trout  are  easily 
spooked  in  low,  clear  water.  Flies  in  sizes  20  to  26  and  6.x, 
7. y,  and  8.x  leaders  are  often  the  order  of  the  day. 
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The  low  streams  of  late  summer 
and  early  fall  present  some 
challenging  situations  for 
Pennsylvania  trout  fishermen.  By 
understanding  a few  basics,  you  can 
turn  the  odds  in  your  favor  and  make 
this  one  of  the  most  productive, 
rewarding  periods  of  the  year.  The 
crowds  of  anglers  you  endured  during 
the  first  several  months  of  the  season 
have  dispersed,  and  now  you  are 
practically  alone  on  the  streams, 
except  for  the  presence  of  the  wise 
trout  that  have  survived  this  far  into 
the  season. 

The  greatest  fishing  advantage  1 
believe  1 can  give  myself  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  the  use  of  small  flies 
and  light  leaders.  1 can  catch  a lot  of 
trout  on  size  20  to  24  flies  on  6x,  7x, 
and  yes,  even  8x  leaders  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Rods  and  line 

Rods  for  this  type  of  fishing  that 
balance  with  three-,  four-,  and  five- 
weight  line  are  best.  1 rejected  several 
test  model  rods  last  fall  because  I 
snapped  off  a few  more  trout  on  the 
strike  with  size  24  flies  on  8x  tippets 
than  1 did  with  my  other  rods.  As  a 
general  rule,  fly  rods  that  require 
lines  larger  than  five-weights  do  not 
perform  as  well  as  those  flexing 
properly  with  the  lighter  lines. 

Leaders 

There  will  be  arguments  as  long  as 
fish  swim  about  leaders.  I suggest 
you  find  one  that  performs  well  for 
you  and  stick  with  it.  I personally 
like  the  Ritz  P.P.P.  formula,  except 
that  1 usually  use  a 36-inch  tippet.  1 
have  never  found  any  knotless 
tapered  leader  that  performs  as  well 
as  a properly  constructed,  compound- 
tapered  leader. 

One  word  of  caution:  The  trend  is 
presently  toward  using  12-foot  to  14- 
foot  leaders  for  fine  work.  This  is 
useful  if  you  are  working  fish  25  to 
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50  feet  away,  but  if  you  are  on  some 
of  the  great  little  limestone  spring 
creeks,  you  may  have  a problem.  You 
often  find  the  fish  feeding  there  only 
15  feet  away.  With  only  three  feet  of 
fly  line  and  12  feet  of  leader  beyond 
the  rod  tip,  accuracy  becomes  quite  a 
problem.  This  same  rod  with  an 
eight-foot,  properly  tapered  leader 
and  seven  feet  of  fly  line  beyond  the 
rod  tip  provides  much  better 
accuracy  in  placing  the  fly. 

Flies 

The  door  is  wide  open  here,  but 
before  going  too  far  I strongly 
suggest  you  read  Vince  Marinaro’s 
Modern  Dry  Fly  Code.  Even  though 
Vince  did  most  of  this  research  many 
years  ago,  it  is  still  right  on  the 
money.  A few  indispensable  flies  are 
ants,  beetles,  jassids,  and  true  midges 
all  in  sizes  20  to  26,  and  caenis 
(Trico)  in  sizes  24  and  26. 

Striking 

Easy  does  it.  Some  type  of  slip 
strike  is  often  helpful.  This  method 
can  be  accomplished  by  several 
means,  but  basically  all  you  do  is  let 
the  fly  line  slide  through  the  stripping 
guide,  rather  than  hold  it  tightly  with 
the  line  hand,  as  you  set  the  hook.  Be 
careful  not  to  have  an  excessive 
amount  of  slack  line  on  the  water. 
When  the  strike  occurs,  you  may 
have  a tendency  to  hit  extra  hard  to 
compensate  for  the  extra  line,  and 
you  could  break  the  fish  off. 

Fighting  and  landing  trout 

Carry  a big  net,  but  don’t  horse  the 
fish.  Many  late-season  streams  have 
thick  aquatic  grass  growth  and 
assorted  brush  piles.  1 usually  stay 
downstream  of  the  trout,  once 
hooked,  but  even  at  this  angle  you 
cannot  stop  a big  brown  on  an  8.x 
leader  that  is  headed  for  a brush  pile. 

If  the  fish  runs  up  into  the  grass,  it 


is  often  possible  to  save  the  situation 
by  getting  straight  below  where  he 
went  in.  By  exerting  a little  pressure 
with  a slight  bend  in  the  rod  at  a low 
angle,  the  trout  will  have  to  work  to 
hold  himself  straight  into  the  current, 
and  this  gradually  wears  him  down. 
This  pressure  often  causes  him  to 
move  out  of  the  weeds. 

The  wearing  down  process  and  the 
lack  of  strength  in  the  leader  is  the 
reason  1 recommend  a large  net.  It  is 
often  possible  to  net  a big  fish  on  a 
light  leader  in  one-fourth  the  time  it 
would  take  to  beach  him. 

Reviving  the  fish 

Many  anglers  return  most  of  their 
trout  to  the  streams  on  open  waters 
as  well  as  on  the  no-kill  streams, 
where  it  is  the  law.  This  idea  is 
excellent,  but  it  requires  some  extra 
attention  when  using  very  fine 
leaders.  Any  fish  takes  longer  to 
land  on  a 7x  leader  than  on  a 2x 
leader.  This  longer  fighting  time  is 
where  the  problem  arises.  Many 
good-sized  trout  are  actually  fought 
to  death.  Even  though  this  fish  is 
returned  by  the  well-meaning  angler, 
the  trout  will  turn  belly  up  within  a 
few  minutes  and  die. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
land  the  trout  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  using  a large  net  and  by  applying 
the  technique  mentioned  above,  and 
then  stabilize  the  trout  in  the  water 
when  returning  him.  Hold  him 
under  the  belly  with  one  hand  and 
under  the  head  with  the  other  hand 
while  heading  him  into  the  current. 
Hold  him  in  this  position,  sometimes 
with  a gentle  backward  and  forward 
motion,  until  he  can  swim  away  on 
his  own.  f7*! 


Harry  W.  Murray  is  a writer,  fishing 
guide,  educator,  and  lecturer  with 
more  than  20  years  of  Pennsylvania 
trout  fishing  experience. 
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Fall 

Bass 

Fishing 

Tips 


by  Nick  Sisley 

Recently  1 was  talking  with  Jimmy  Houston,  the 
Oklahoman  who  has  won  lots  of  money  fishing 
for  bass,  and  who  has  for  many  years  had  his 
own  fishing  show  on  television.  It’s  shown  on  a number 
of  stations  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Jimmy’s  advice  went 
something  like  this: 

“If  1 can  give  any  bass  fisherman  one  top  tip  that  will 
help  him  catch  more  fish,  it’s  this — Find  the  heaviest  cover 
in  the  lake,  pond,  or  reservoir,  and  select  a lure  with 
which  you  can  fish  that  cover  effectively.” 

Houston’s  tip  is  as  pertinent  to  the  fall  as  it  is  to 
summer,  spring,  or  winter.  The  one  thing  too  many  of  us 
try  to  do  is  imagine  that  largemouth  bass  do  mysterious 
things  in  the  fall,  that  they  live  in  places  where  they  don’t 
live  during  other  parts  of  the  year.  Jimmy  suggested 
anglers  cast  the  heaviest  cover  they  can  find  because  he 
knows  from  experience  that  these  are  the  places  where 
bass  live  year-round.  While  most  of  us  won't  fish  nearly  as 
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Here  are  the  experts’ 
tips  on  how  you  can 
increase  your  bass 
catches  right  now. 


many  days  any  given  year  as  the  Jimmy  Houston’s  of  the 
world,  we  have  to  accept  the  fundamentals  that  they  tell 
us,  if  we  want  to  catch  more  fish. 

Heavy  cover 

Even  though  it  is  well-known  that  largemouth  are 
consistently  heavy-cover  residents-  across  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere— 1 still  see  anglers  fishing  for  bass  out  in 
the  wide-open  spaces.  Or  if  they’re  casting  a shoreline  for 
bass,  they’re  so  afraid  they’ll  hang  and  loose  a lure  with  an 
inaccurate  cast,  each  throw  strikes  far  away  from  the  cover 
where  the  quarry  hides. 

Bass  are  almost  always  cover-oriented  fish.  Forget  your 
hang-ups  about  casting  heavy  cover,  and  the  fall  is  no 
exception.  Actually,  it  may  be  more  important  to  work 
thick  cover  as  the  nights  grow  cooler  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year. 

Spinnerbaits 

Jimmy  Houston  is  a spinnerbait  man.  He  fishes  them 
because  he  likes  to,  but  also  because  he  knows  they’re 
ideal  heavy-cover  baits.  Take  another  tip  from  Jimmy. 
Learn  how  to  fish  a spinnerbait  in  heavy  cover.  This  lure 
is  fairly  weedless — one  large  hook  embellished  with  skirt 
and  some  plastic  or  pork,  with  spinner  or  spinners  above. 
The  bait  rides  with  the  hook  point  upright,  and  the 
spinning  blades  help  keep  this  lure  from  getting  hung  in 
the  thick  brush  through  which  it’s  retrieved. 

In  Pennsylvania,  small  spinnerbaits  tend  to  outproduce 
the  half-ounce,  five-eighth-ounce,  and  ’/j-ounce  ones  that 
often  get  tied  on  in  Dixie.  Stateside  anglers  sometimes 
opt  for  the  tiny  '/x-ounce  spinnerbaits,  but  the  %-ouncers 
are  probably  the  Pennsylvania  choice  more  than  any 
other. 

Should  you  select  a single  spin  or  a two-blade  tandem? 
Single  spins  tend  to  be  better  on  spooky  bass  in  clear 
water.  Tandems  send  out  more  flash,  because  of  the  two 
blades,  and  more  vibrating  pulsations  in  the  water.  Bass 
see  the  sparkle  of  the  spinners,  but  they  also  feel  a 
spinner’s  pulsating  vibrations  through  their  lateral  line. 

The  more  murky  the  water,  the  more  largemouth  depend 
on  sensing  a bait’s  presence  with  their  lateral  line. 

Casting  spinnerbaits 

Feeling  comfortable  casting  a spinnerbait  into  heavy 
surface  cover  takes  some  time.  Use  the  following 
approach,  whether  you’re  using  open-face  or  closed-face 


spinning  tackle,  or  level-wind  baitcasting  gear.  Near  the 
end  of  the  cast  the  lure  should  be  stopped  just  before 
touchdown.  The  rod  tip  should  be  in  a near  horizontal 
position  to  the  water  at  the  same  instant.  Next,  accomplish 
two  things  at  once.  Begin  raising  the  rod  tip  with  starting 
the  reel  handles  turning. 

Spin  the  reel  handles  fast  at  first,  and  bring  the  rod  tip 
skyward.  The  idea  is  to  start  the  retrieve  in  this  manner  so 
the  spinnerbait  stays  on  or  very  near  the  surface,  so  it 
doesn’t  sink  and  become  fouled  in  the  weeds,  brush,  algae, 
gunk,  or  whatever.  As  the  retrieve  progresses  several  feet, 
start  lowering  the  rod  tip,  keeping  that  spinner  coming 
right  where  you  want  it.  Lowering  the  rod  puts  you  in  a 
better  position  to  set  the  hook  in  case  a bass  strikes. 
Reduce  the  reel  handle  speed  so  that  the  spinnerbait  comes 
across  or  near  the  surface,  just  as  you  want  it  to. 

Remember,  this  retrieve  technique  is  suggested  only  for 
spinnerbaits  when  you’re  fishing  cover  that’s  on  the  surface 
or  very  close  to  it.  The  cover  might  be  semi-submerged 
brush,  tree  tops  fallen  in  from  the  bank,  weed  beds,  lily- 
pads,  or  a number  of  other  cover  types.  In  the  fall,  weed 
beds  almost  always  stick  through  the  surface.  Zero  in  on 
these  excellent  places  in  autumn;  the  retrieve  technique  lets 
you  fish  such  cover  most  effectively. 

Autumn  action 

Another  top  fall  technique  with  a spinnerbait  is  to  cast 
up  onto  the  edge  of  a weed  bed,  and  then  bring  the  lure 
immediately  to  the  weed  edge  without  letting  it  sink  (this 
prevents  fouling  in  the  weeds).  Then  stop  the  retrieve  and 
let  the  lure  “free  fall”  right  along  the  weed  edge.  Watch 
carefully,  especially  where  your  line  enters  the  water, 
because  many  strikes  come  as  the  spinnerbait  drops.  Most 
experts  choose  a spinnerbait  that  falls  slowly,  if  they’re 
working  a weed  bed  edge  in  this  manner.  One  way  to 
accomplish  a slow  fall  is  to  use  a tandem  spinner,  maybe 
even  remove  one  or  two  of  the  blades  the  bait  came  with, 
replacing  them  with  one  or  two  larger  spinners. 

Deep  cover 

Spinnerbaits  can  also  be  used  to  fish  deep  cover  as  well. 
Many  experts  like  to  jig  the  spinnerbaits  with  the  rod  tip. 

By  raising  the  rod  tip  every  few  seconds  the  spinnerbait  is 
lifted  above  the  bottom  or  cover,  then  it  is  allowed  to 
settle  back  down.  In  the  fall,  1 like  to  look  for  shallows 
around  the  headwaters  of  lakes  where  timber  has  fallen 
in  all  criss-crossed  and  jumbled.  This  area  is  ideal  for 
jigging  a spinnerbait. 

One  final  tip  on  spinnerbait  fishing  is  called,  “killing"  it. 
Always  wear  glasses  with  polarized  lenses  when  fishing. 
These  lenses  cut  surface  glare,  letting  you  see  underwater 
more  easily.  As  you  fish  a spinnerbait,  look  for  anything 
underwater  that  a bass  might  hide  beside  or  under,  i.e., 
stumps,  old  tires,  logs,  barrels,  anything  of  this  nature. 

Cast  your  spinnerbait  beyond,  bring  it  right  over  the  target 
area,  then  “kill”  your  retrieve.  The  lure,  especially  if  it’s 
adorned  with  a couple  of  outsized  blades,  gently  falls 
toward  the  bottom,  often  right  where  the  big  bass  lurk. 

Plastic  worms 

The  most  effective  bass  lure  ever  developed  for  fishing 
heavy  cover  is  the  plastic  worm.  The  uninitiated  think  that 
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Far  right,  spinnerhaits  for 
Pennsylvania  waters  ought  to  he  small. 

The  Yx-ounee  spinnerhait  is  probably 
the  most  common  Keystone  State  size, 
w hile  some  anglers  opt  for  eighth- 
ounce  ones.  At  right,  plastic  worms  are 
reliable  fish-getters,  but  don't  get 
sucked  into  using  the  Southern-styled 
mammoth  rigs.  In  Pennsylvania  waters, 
six-inch  worms  with  I/O  hooks  are 
appropriate.  Below,  this  bass  pounced 
on  a four-inch  plastic  worm  fished  on  a 

size  / hook. 
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a plastic  worm  is  an  artificial  nightcrawler;  it  definitely  is 
not.  The  plastic  worm  is  simply  a lure  that  looks  tasty  and 
wiggly  that  you  can  rig  totally  weedless,  then  throw  it  in 
where  bass  spend  their  lives,  or  most  of  it — in  heavy  cover. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  rigging  plastic  worms  with 
one  or  two  exposed  hooks.  Sure,  an  outfit  like  this  will 
catch  bass  and  other  gamefish.  but  plastic  worms  weren’t 
invented  to  be  fished  in  this  manner.  Rig  them  Texas  style, 
with  a bullet-shaped  slip  sinker;  then  cast  them  right  into 
heavy  cover  where  you  know  you'll  never  be  able  to  get 
them  back.  You'll  be  amazed  how  often  you  will  be  able 
to  snake  a Texas-rigged  rubber  worm  through  maze  after 
maze. 

Strategies  with  worms 

If  you’ve  never  before  fished  a Texas-rigged  worm, 
here’s  the  way  1 suggest  you  start.  Make  that  cast  into 
heavy  cover.  Before  starting  the  retrieve,  watch  the  line. 

Do  nothing  until  you  see  it  go  slack,  indicating  the  worm 
has  reached  the  bottom.  Don’t  retrieve  the  worm  by 
turning  the  reel  handles.  Plastic  worm  fishing,  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  needs  to  become  a “feel”  game.  If  you  turn 
the  reel  handle,  you’re  transferring  too  much  feel  and 
motion  to  the  rod-gripping  hand,  too  much  of  the  feel  of 
gears  turning,  and  too  little  of  the  “feel”  of  what’s  going 
on  out  at  the  worm  end  of  your  outfit. 

Instead,  grip  the  rod  with  both  hands.  To  move  the 
worm  raise  the  rod  tip  slowly,  at  the  same  time 
concentrating  on  maintaining  contact  with  the  bottom. 
When  you  reach  the  high  point  of  rod  tip  movement, 
lower  the  rod,  quickly  wind  in  the  slack,  and  then  start 
raising  the  rod  tip  again  to  inch  the  worm  along  the 
bottom  or  through  the  cover. 

Very  quickly  you  need  to  learn  what  it  feels  like  to 
come  across  a mud  bottom,  compared  to  small  pebbles, 
small  rocks,  larger  rocks,  and  what  it  feels  like  to  come  up 
and  over  a six-inch  log  compared  to  a 12-inch  log.  You 
must  be  able  to  feel  the  worm  come  up  and  over  each 
branch  if  you’ve  cast  into  a submerged  or  semi-submerged 
tree  top.  This  type  of  fishing  takes  great  concentration.  Do 
it  steadily  for  five  hours  and  you’ll  be  exhausted,  at  least 
the  first  time  or  two. 

Strikes 

Only  by  intense  concentration  on  feel  will  you  be  able 
to  discern  a high  percentage  of  largemouth  bass  strikes. 
These  bass  don’t  hit  a plastic  worm  as  they  pounce  on 
twitched  topwater  offerings.  In  most  instances  they’ll  swim 
up  to  the  worm  and  stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  Hare 
their  gills,  thus  creating  a vacuum.  The  worm  is  literally 
sucked  into  the  mouth.  Many  times  they  won’t  swim  off 
with  the  worm.  They’ll  mouth  it,  then  spit  it  out.  It’s 
extremely  difficult  to  feel  when  the  bass  sucks  in  that 
plastic  worm.  This  moment  is  where  the  intense 
concentration  comes  in.  The  bullet-shaped  slip  sinker  stays 
on  the  bottom,  so  the  bass  feels  no  weight,  no  lead 
hardness. 

Setting  the  hook 

Don’t  wait  two  seconds,  or  10  seconds,  or  90  seconds 
when  you  feel  a bass  strike  a plastic  worm.  They  have  the 
whole  thing  in  their  mouth  instantly.  Your  rod  tip  is  going 


to  be  at  some  elevated  position.  Lower  it  immediately, 
winding  in  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  slack.  Then  set  the 
hook  as  hard  as  you  possibly  can.  Try  almost  to  fall  out 
of  the  back  of  the  boat.  Try  almost  to  snap  that  rod  in 
two.  You  don’t  have  to  set  the  hook  so  hard  because  the 
bass  is  such  a tough  critter-  You  have  to  do  this  because 
that  hook  point  is  still  buried  in  the  plastic.  You  have  to 
force  it  through  the  plastic,  then  into  the  bass’s  mouth. 

The  reason  for  not  winding  in  all  the  slack  before  hook 
setting  is  this:  Set  the  hook  on  a tight  line  and  you  tend  to 
“pull”  the  weedlessly  rigged  worm.  Set  the  hook  hard 
against  a bit  of  slack  in  the  line  and  you  tend  to  “snap" 
the  lure.  This  action  allows  the  hook  point  to  penetrate 
the  plastic  easier. 

Hook  setting  when  using  Texas-rigged  plastic  worms 
can't  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  consistency  with 
a medium-action  or  lighter  rod.  It  takes  a very  stiff  one. 
Actually,  there  were  few,  if  any,  casting  rods  available  that 
would  do  the  job  when  plastic  worming  became  the  rage 
down  South  back  in  the  late  1960s.  They’ve  since  been 
developed.  If  you  don’t  have  a worm  rod,  you  need  one. 
assuming  of  course  you  intend  to  take  up  plastic  worm 
fishing.  The  most  common  reason  why  novices  don't  have 
much  success  when  they  take  up  plastic  worm  fishing  is 
that  they  fail  to  concentrate  hard  enough.  A second  reason 
for  failure  is  that  they  don’t  have  a stiff  rod  designed  for 
worming,  and  the  one  they  insist  on  using  simply  won’t  do 
the  job. 

The  object  here  has  been  threefold.  Number  one  is  to 
convince  you  that  bass  live  in  heavy  cover.  When  you’re 
out  after  largemouth.  zero  in  on  the  heaviest  cover  you 
can  find.  Chances  are,  this  is  the  type  of  location  the 
quarry  continually  seeks.  The  second  object  has  been  to 
suggest  two  lure  types  with  which  you  can  fish  heavy 
cover  effectively-  the  spinnerbait  and  the  plastic  worm. 
Finally,  this  series  of  tips  for  fishing  spinnerbaits  and  plastic 
worms  should  help  you  enjoy  more  angling  success  — 
especially  now.  in  the  fall.  [pa] 


Writer-photographer  Nick  Sisley,  who  calls  Pennsylvania 
home,  has  traveled  on  assignment  throughout  the  United 
States  and  20  countries.  Panfish  U.S.A..  his  latest  fishing 
book,  is  published  by  Winchester  Press. 

( \ 

Bass  Publication  Revised 

Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania,  recently  updated 
and  reprinted,  is  a four-page  overview  of  the  best 
bass  fishing  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  The  publication 
features  more  than  65  waterways,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Allegheny,  Delaware.  Juniata, 
Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  Send  requests 
for  this  pamphlet  to  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a legal-sized 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with  requests. 

I 
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This  new  hotspot  provides  great  family  fishing  action. 


Northeastern  Pennsylvania’s  Newest  Fishing  Hotspot: 

The  Merli-Sarnosk; 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 


I’d  probably  never  admit  it  face-to- 
face,  but  bluegill  fishing  is  a sport  I've 
never  outgrown.  Nor  have  many  other 
anglers  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it. 
In  fact,  in  a survey  taken  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  little 
powerhouse  outdistanced  pike,  bass, 
and  even  trout  as  America’s  favorite 
fish.  “Though  it  lacks  snob  appeal,”  the 
Federation  reported,  “it  outshines  them 
all  in  numbers  caught,  pounds  eaten, 
and  hours  of  enjoyment  provided.” 
“Got  any  special  fishin’  hole  in 
mind?”  I asked  a fishing  friend. 

“Yeah,  I do,”  he  replied.  “It’s  a new 
spot  that’s  not  at  all  crowded,  and  1 hear 
there’s  enough  bluegills  in  it  to  sink  a 
ship.  It’s  the  Merli-Sarnoski  Park  Lake 
near  Carbondale.” 

I was  practically  on  my  way,  but  not 
before  a preliminary  investigation  turn- 
ed up  some  interesting  facts. 

Park  location 

The  Merli-Sarnoski  Park  Lake, 
formerly  known  as  Finch  Hill  Lake,  is 
located  within  a complex  of  the  same 
name  that’s  nestled  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  It’s  a pic- 
turesque lake  that’s  excellent  for  trout, 
particularly  around  the  opening  of  the 
season,  and  very  good  for  pickerel 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall.  But  its 
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real  reputation  seems  to  be  growing  out 
of  the  large  numbers  of  bluegills  that 
are  caught  there. 

Lackawanna  County  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Bob  Fasching  told  me  he’s 
been  stocking  hundreds  of  the  little 
scrappers  in  the  lake,  and  they’re 
providing  exceptional  action  for  the 
few  anglers  who  know  Merli-Sarnoski 
and  who  have  taken  the  time  to  get  their 
bluegill  fishing  act  together. 

That  was  news  enough  for  me.  We 
packed  our  gear  and  headed  north 
from  Scranton,  expecting  the  best,  and 
we  certainly  weren’t  disappointed. 

Right  off,  the  beauty  of  the  park 
took  us  by  surprise.  It  was  new,  well- 
kept,  and  in  some  respects  unlike  any 
park  we  had  ever  seen.  There  is,  for 
example,  a tram  that  takes  you  down 
to  the  lake  from  the  parking  area, 
which  helps  keep  down  the  car  noise. 
The  park,  which  is  named  after  the 
area’s  two  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients,  maintains  a rural 
atmosphere,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  diversions  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  might  not  be 
quite  so  fond  of  fishing.  You’ll  find  a 
limited-access  swimming  area,  pic- 
nicking facilities,  nicely  manicured 
surroundings,  a boat  launch,  and  good 
walking  paths.  The  park  opens  at  eight 
in  the  morning  and  closes  at  dusk. 


Angling  possibilities 

Shoreline  fishing  is  productive  at 
many  points  around  the  lake.  And 
because  the  shoreline  has  a healthy 
growth  of  vegetation — some  lily  pads 
and  water  weeds,  but  not  too  much 
it’s  pretty  easy  to  locate  superb  bluegill 
fishing  spots.  Incidentally,  you  should 
keep  in  mind  that  bluegills  most  often 
congregate  around  quiet,  weedy  waters, 
when  such  waters  are  available.  The 
smaller  fish  inhabit  the  shallows  close 
to  shore,  while  the  larger,  adult  mem- 
bers of  this  sunfish  species  roam  the 
deeper  access  points,  where  you  can 
usually  reach  them  with  a good  cast 
from  shore. 

Bluegill  basics 

First,  bluegills  are  small-mouthed 
fish,  so  always  use  small  hooks — sizes  8, 
1 0,  or  1 2 — covered  with  bits  of  worm.  If 
you're  angling  with  artificials,  go  with 
flies  in  sizes  8 to  14  or  with  small 
poppers  and  nymphs. 

In  addition,  remember  not  to  Fish  too 
deeply  for  bluegills.  They  are  most 
often  quite  close  to  the  surface,  and  any 
submerged  presentations  that  go  too  far 
down  will  reap  poor  results.  Fish  for 
bluegills  by  experimenting  close  to  the 
top  first,  and  then  working  your  bait 
gradually  lower.  What  you'll  probably 
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discover  is  that  these  frisky  sunfish 
alternate  depths  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  summer  sun,  rising  closer  to  the 
surface  during  morning  and  evening 
hours,  but  never  going  too  deep. 

If  you  fish  for  bluegills  with  bobbers, 
be  sure  not  to  use  an  over-sized  float 
that  does  nothing  more  than  telegraph 
unnatural  resistance.  Nothing  will 
make  this  favored  fish  more  wary.  My 
own  preference  in  bobbers  is  the  tor- 
pedo-shaped bubble  float.  It  sinks 
readily  when  a strike  occurs  and  is 
difficult  for  fish  to  see. 

Finally,  don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment 
a little  with  various  foods  and  lures, 
because  bluegills,  once  tempted  with  a 
bait  they  like,  feed  ravenously.  Crickets, 
grasshoppers,  moths,  rubber-legged 
spiders,  tiny  poppers,  trout  flies, 
shrimp,  mealworms,  and  grubs  all  work 
well. 

Hotspots 

When  you  fish  the  Merli-Sarnoski 
Park  Lake,  look  for  the  best  action  to 
the  right  of  the  boat  launch  area,  where 
a convenient  path  leads  to  several 
clearings.  Most  of  these  clearings  pro- 
vide good  casting  room  and  access  to 
water  that  has  just  enough  foliage  to 
make  bluegills  feel  at  home.  During  our 
own  outing,  we  hit  consistent  action  all 
along  this  shoreline.  Another  spot 


that’s  productive  is  the  area  to  the  right 
of  the  swimming  section  (to  the  right, 
that  is,  when  standing  on  shore).  Here 
you  might  run  into  a scrappy  pickerel  or 
two,  but  I can  almost  guarantee  that 
you’ll  take  an  extra-good  share  of 
sunfish  if  your  angling  approach  is  in 
order. 

Boating 

Should  you  be  fishing  from  a boat  at 
Merli-Sarnoski,  work  the  perimeter  of 
the  lake  by  casting  as  close  to  the  lily 
pads  and  weeds  as  possible.  Begin  at  the 
boat  launch  and  drift  along  the  shore- 
line opposite  the  swimming  area.  If  this 
proves  unproductive,  try  deeper  water 
at  a point  about  30  yards  straight  out 
from  the  launch  path.  On  at  least  two 
occasions.  I’ve  watched  anglers  an- 
chored at  this  point  pull  in  enough 
water-sloshing  action  to  make  me  wish 
I were  out  there  with  them.  This  latter 
area  is  particularly  effective  around 
midday  when  the  bluegills  seek  cooler 
deep  holes  and  rocky  edges. 

Whatever  your  approach,  keep  in 
mind  that  bluegills,  though  easy  to 
catch,  must  first  be  located.  If  one  spot 
doesn’t  prove  productive,  don’t  waste 
too  much  time  with  it. 

You'll  find  the  Merli-Sarnoski  Park 
Lake  by  taking  Route  247  off  Route  6 
between  Scranton  and  Carbondale. 


From  247,  drive  to  Route  106 (not  107), 
where  you  make  a right  turn,  and  then 
drive  to  the  first  road  on  the  right  and 
turn  right  again.  Look  for  the  big,  new 
sign,  “Merli-Sarnoski  Park.” 

Give  this  beautiful  country  waterway 
a try.  and  bring  the  whole  family  along. 
Merli-Sarnoski  offers  a lot  for  every- 
one. 

/ v 

Updated  Publication 

Readers  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia may  be  interested  in  Favorite 
Lakes  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a 
recently  updated  four-page  Fish 
Commission  publication.  The  pub- 
lication features  more  than  25 
waterways  in  17  western  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  Facilities,  spe- 
cial regulations,  fish  species  avail- 
able, and  directions  to  accesses  are 
included  for  each  waterway.  For  a 
copy  of  Favorite  Lakes  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  send  with  requests 
a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  Publica- 
tions Section.  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17105-1673. 

V 
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Here's  how  to  tie  into  a new , absorbing  hobby. 


Getting  in  to  Fly  Tying 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
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Courses  of  instruction 

Many  organizations,  like  Trout 
Unlimited,  the  Federation  of  Fly 
Fishers,  and  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  periodically 
sponsor  fly  tying  classes  in  many 
parts  of  the  state.  In  some  of  the 
larger  cities  several  classes  are 
conducted  simultaneously.  For 
example,  in  Pittsburgh,  as  many  as 
eight  classes  are  sponsored  by  Trout 
Unlimited.  They  begin  in  January 
and  run  concurrently  in  the 
downtown  and  in  suburban  areas, 
usually  over  a span  of  about  eight 
w'eeks.  The  instructors  and  assistants 
are  dedicated  experts  and  the  quality 
of  their  teaching  is  very  high.  Because 
many  students  are  novice  fly 
fishermen,  these  classes  also  include 
lessons  in  conservation  and  many  fly 
fishing  tips.  Thus,  the  beginner  not 
only  learns  to  tie  his  own  flies;  when 
he  is  ready  to  step  into  the  stream  he 
has  a basic  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
them.  A nominal  fee  is  sometimes 
charged  for  these  courses,  but  they 
are  well  worth  the  cost.  Local 
^ newspapers  announce  dates  and 

| details  in  advance. 

□ 

>•  Vises 

| The  most  important  tool  you'll 
o need — and  the  most  costly-  is  a vise. 


not  a difficult  craft;  anyone  with 
reasonably  good  eyesight  can 
develop  the  necessary  skills,  if  he  has 
enough  coordination  to  tie  his 
shoelaces! 

Many  anglers  have  learned  to  tie 


flies  through  instruction  from  a 
friend,  probably  the  best  way  to 
learn.  With  this  kind  of  individual 
attention  the  student  can  progress  as 
rapidly  as  his  aptitude  permits. 
However,  not  everyone  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  individual  instruction, 
but  for  those  who  must  look 
elsewhere,  there  are  several  excellent 
possibilities. 


Many  anglers  are  reluctant  to 
try  their  hands  at  tly  tying 
because  they  think  it’s  too 
complicated  to  learn,  or  that  they 
are  incapable  of  performing  such 
delicate  work.  Actually,  fly  tying  is 
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They  cost  from  less  than  $10  to  more 
than  $100;  however,  there  are  many 
serviceable  vises  near  the  low  end  of 
the  price  scale.  Many  veteran  fly  tyers 
accumulate  several  vises  over  the 
years,  and  if  you  have  such  a friend, 
perhaps  he'd  be  willing  to  sell  one  for 
considerably  less  than  you’d  pay  for  a 
new  one.  A good,  sturdy  vise  should 
last  many  years. 

Other  basic  tools  are  a bodkin 
(dubbing  needle),  hackle  pliers,  and 
small,  fine-pointed  scissors.  With 
some  ingenuity  you  may  be  able  to 
make  some  of  these  tools  yourself. 

For  example,  you  can  make  a bodkin 
by  setting  a sewing  needle  in  a handle 
with  epoxy  glue. 

Hooks 

There  are  available  countless  styles 
and  sizes  of  hooks,  but  to  begin.  I’d 
suggest  Mustad  94840s  for  both  wet 
and  dry  flies  in  sizes  10  through  18. 
For  streamers,  try  the  long-shanked 
Mustad  79580  in  sizes  6 through  10. 
Hooks  are  sold  in  boxes  of  100.  but 
many  dealers  sell  them  in  a variety  of 
sizes  in  lots  of  12,  25,  and  50. 

Materials 

The  variety  of  natural  and 
synthetic  fly  tying  materials  can  be 
mind-boggling  to  the  beginner,  but 
you  can  initially  succeed  with  a bare- 
bones  assortment.  For  dry  fly  hackle, 
choose  rooster  necks  (also  known  as 
capes)  in  brown,  ginger  or  cream, 
grizzly  (barred  rock),  and  dun.  The 
latter  is  often  called  blue  dun,  but 
avoid  it  if  it  actually  appears  blue.  It 
should  be  neutral  gray — preferably 
with  a faint  brownish  cast — and  dyed 
duns  are  less  costly  than  the  naturals. 

Hen  necks  in  the  same  colors  are 
useful  for  wet  fly  hackles  and  are 
relatively  inexpensive.  If  you  have  a 
buddy  who  is  also  starting  to  tie  flies, 
you  may  wish  to  buy  hackle  necks 
and  cut  them  in  two  along  their 
length.  Each  neck  half  provides 
hackles  for  hundreds  of  flies  of 
various  sizes,  and  the  cash  outlay  is 
considerably  less  than  footing  the  bill 
alone. 


Wings 

For  wing  material  you  need  several 
pairs  of  matched  duck  quills  (primary 
wing  feathers)  and  a packet  of 


imitation  wood  duck  (dyed  mallard) 
flank  feathers.  A package  of  speckled 
partridge  or  grouse  breast  feathers  is 
useful  in  tying  nymphs. 

The  most  frequently  used  body 
material  is  fur.  Pre-packaged 
synthetic  furs  are  excellent  for 
dubbing,  and  they  come  in  many 
colors.  Choose  the  finest-textured 
available  synthetics  in  black,  cream, 
brown,  yellow',  and  olive.  You  will 
also  need  a package  of  muskrat  fur. 
Other  useful  body  materials  are 
peacock  herl  and  Hat  mylar  tinsel,  the 
latter  in  medium  width  for  streamer 
bodies;  you  can  find  a lifetime  supply 
in  a discarded  electrical  lamp  cord. 

Deer  hair  is  used  in  many  flies,  and 
initially  you’ll  need  a bucktail  and  at 
least  one  square  of  coarse  body  hair. 

Thread  and  cement 

Choose  a spool  each  of  6 0 
Danville’s  prewaxed  thread  in  black 
and  white.  4 0 Monocord  in  black, 
and  optionally  a spool  of  size  A 
Nymo  in  any  color.  You’ll  also  need 
tacky  wax  for  applying  fur  to  thread. 

Head  cement  is  the  final  necessity, 
but  if  you  already  have  clear  lacquer 
or  clear  nail  polish  around  the  house, 
it  can  serve  the  same  purpose. 


These  materials  can  get  you  started 
in  fly  tying  and  will  keep  you  busy 
for  a long  time.  Many  fly  and  tackle 
shops  stock  fly  tying  tools  and 
materials,  and  the  salespeople  are 
generally  knowledgeable  tyers 
themselves.  In  addition,  there  are 
numerous  mail  order  firms  that  carry 
everything  you’ll  need. 

If  you  hunt  or  have  a friend  who 
hunts — you  have  a great  source  of 
bird  plumage,  deer  hair,  rabbit  fur. 
squirrel  tails,  and  much  more.  1 
learned  long  ago  never  to  turn  dow  n 
an  offer  of  material  from  a hunter. 
Even  if  it’s  a hide  or  plumage  you 
think  you  may  never  use,  seal  it  in  a 
plastic  bag  with  moth  crystals  and 
put  it  away.  Eventually  you'll  find  a 
use  for  it. 

Above  all.  fly  tying  is  fun  and 
rewarding.  Nothing  in  fly  fishing  can 
match  the  satisfaction  of  catching  a 
trout  on  a fly  of  your  own  making, 
and  1 can  almost  guarantee  this: 
you’ll  become  a better  fly  fisherman 
for  having  mastered  fly  tying,  because 
you’ll  have  become  more  aware  of 
stream  insects  and  the  various  ways 
trout  react  to  them. 

Join  the  ranks  of  fly  tyers — I think 
we  have  more  fun  than  anyone. 


Fly  tying  books 


Many  fly  tying  books  are  available,  and  the  well-illustrated  ones  are 
next-best  to  watching  an  experienced  tyer  perform.  The  best  books  for 
beginners  are  those  that  deal  mainly  with  basic  techniques  rather  than  with 
specific  patterns.  When  you  master  these  techniques,  you  can  apply  them  to 
any  pattern,  because  the  fundamental  knots,  tie-ins,  and  manipulation  of 
materials  are  used  to  tie  virtually  all  conventional  flies. 

Dressings  of  the  standard  patterns  are  often  included  in  books  for 
beginners.  However,  first  concentrate  your  efforts  on,  say,  the  best  half-dozen 
patterns  tor  your  favorite  stream.  Local  fly  fishermen  are  generally  glad  to 
divulge  their  “pets,”  and  often  they’ll  include  a non-standard  pattern  or  two 
not  found  in  books. 

I recommend  the  following  books  for  beginning  tyers: 

• How  To  Tie  Freshwater  Flies.  Kenneth  E.  Bay  (Winchester  Press) 

• The  Complete  Book  of  Fly  Tying.  Eric  Leiser  (Knopf) 

• The  Basic  Manual  of  Fly  Tying.  Don  Puterbaugh  and  Paul  Fling  (Drake) 
• Fly  Tying.  Helen  Shaw  (Ronald) 

• Mastering  the  Art  of  Fly  Tying.  Richard  W.  Talleur  (Stackpole) 

• Fly  Tying  Techniques.  Jacqueline  Wakeford  (Nick  Lyons  Doubleday) 
Many  fine  books  cover  advanced  techniques,  but  until  you  master  the  basics 
you’ll  be  better  off  staying  with  the  standard  methods.  Then  it's  an  easy  step  to 
the  more  unorthodox  ties.  The  fundamental  rules  should  be  learned 
thoroughly  before  they  are  broken;  that’s  one  of  the  golden  rules  of  fly  tving. 
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Stringer  Strategy 


by  Gerald  Almy 


Readers  may  want  to  check  out  a 
letter  on  page  23  for  a different 
perspective  on  the  use  of  stringers. 
We  invite  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject. Address  correspondence  to 
The  Editor.  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


Fish  killed,  cleaned,  and 

iced  down  immediately  after 
they’re  caught  taste  best.  But 
how  many  anglers  want  to  stop 
fishing  to  perform  these  chores  every 
time  they  catch  something?  Not 
many. 

Used  properly,  stringers  can  keep 
fish  of  many  varieties  fresh  for  as 
long  as  a full  day’s  fishing,  depending 
on  the  species  involved,  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  cloud  cover. 

First  off,  pick  the  right  stringer. 
Chain  models,  either  metal  or  plastic, 
with  individual  hooks  for  the  fish,  are 
best.  Even  if  you  have  to  hook 
several  fish  on  each  link,  they  keep 
fish  alive  longer  than  simple  cord 
stringers. 

Hook  fish  through  either  the 
bottom  lip  or  both  lips,  from  the 
bottom  up.  Never  string  fish  through 
their  gills.  This  kills  them  quickly.  If 
a fish  is  bleeding  or  hooked  deeply  in 
the  gut.  dispatch  it  and  place  it  on 
ice. 

Let  fish  on  a stringer  hang  as  deep 
in  the  water  as  possible.  If  your 
stringer  is  short,  tie  a length  of  cord 


to  it  and  tie  the  cord  to  the  boat  so 
that  the  fish  can  hold  lower  in  the 
water.  Also,  try  to  keep  the  stringer 
in  the  shade. 

You  can  drift  or  troll  at  very  slow 
speeds  with  fish  dragging  alongside 
the  boat.  When  you’re  motoring  at 
high  speeds,  bring  the  fish  in  the 
boat,  preferably  placing  them  in  a 
cooler  or  bucket  full  of  water.  If  no 
container  is  available,  occasionally 
splash  water  on  the  fish. 

If  a fish  dies  on  the  stringer, 
remove  it  immediately.  If  its  gills  are 
still  red  and  fresh-looking  and  the 
eyes  aren’t  glassed  over,  put  it  on  ice 
for  eating. 

Used  thoughtfully,  stringers  can 
keep  your  catch  alive  and  fresh 
through  a fishing  trip  until  you’re 
ready  to  clean  the  catch  and  head 
home.  Used  carelessly,  stringers  can 
ruin  fish  and  destroy  excellent  table 
fare.  f 


Freelance  writer-photographer  Gerald 
Almy  puts  many,  many  fish  on  his 
stringer. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 

The  LAW  and  YOU  wanted:  recipes 


by  Kerry  Messerle 

Q:  Several  new  special  regulation 
areas  require  that  I use  barbless 
hooks.  Can  I just  pinch  down  the 
barbs  of  my  regular  flies? 

A:  Yes.  A hook  with  the  barb 
pinched  down  is  considered  to  be 
barbless. 

Q:  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
launch  my  boat  at  a Fish 
Commission  access? 

A:  There  is  no  launch  fee  on  Fish 
Commission  property.  However,  all 
boats  moored  on  the  property 
overnight  and  all  boats  powered 
either  by  combustion  engines  or 
electric  motors  must  be  registered  and 
must  display  a registration  number 
and  current  validation  sticker. 

Q:  What  happens  to  all  the  money 
from  fines  that  the  Commission 
receives? 

A:  Any  money  received  by  the 
Commission  is  deposited  in  the  Fish 
Fund  or  in  the  Boat  Fund,  and  later 
used  to  support  Commission 
functions. 


Q:  My  son  is  home  on  military 
leave.  Can  he  fish  without  a license, 
or  can  he  get  one  free? 

A:  No.  Your  son  is  required  to 
have  a Fishing  license.  Persons  on 
military  duty  who  were  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  when  they  entered  the 
service  are  considered  to  be  residents 
of  Pennsylvania,  even  though  they 
may  be  stationed  outside  the  state. 


Q:  S am  refinishing  the  hull  of  my 
boat.  Rather  than  buying  stick-on 
registration  numbers,  I want  to  paint 
them  on  the  boat.  What  rules  must  I 
follow? 

A:  The  registration  numbers  must 
be  displayed  on  each  side  of  the  boat 
bow  in  block  characters  no  less  than 
three  inches  high  and  in  a color  that 
contrasts  with  the  background.  They 
must  be  displayed  from  left  to  right 
in  an  area  providing  maximum 
visibility.  The  validation  sticker  must 
be  displayed  three  inches  following 
the  last  letter  of  the  identification 
number’s  suffix  and  it  must  be  level 
with  the  number. 


Fish  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  three  ways:  inedible,  edible, 
and  “How  about  seconds!”  Most 
angler-chefs  can  cook  their  catch  into 
the  “edible”  category,  but  few  can 
attain  that  final  stage,  in  which  the 
soft,  flaky  meat  melts  slowly  in  the 
mouth  of  a delighted  connoisseur. 
Pennsylvania  Anglers’  Cookbook 
helps  cooks  reach  this  third  plateau. 

The  Fish  Commission  published  its 
first  cookbook  several  years  ago,  and 
it’s  proven  so  popular  that  the 
Commission  received  numerous 
requests  to  publish  a second  edition. 

The  Office  of  Information  is  now 
preparing  that  new  cookbook. 

Anglers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  are  requested  to  send 
their  favorite  original  recipes  for 
preparing  fish  and  other  Pennsylvania 
aquatic  “critters”  — from  bluegills 
and  muskies  to  turtles  and  frogs  - 
and  all  species  in  between  to:  Anglers’ 
Cookbook,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  All 
anglers  who  submit  recipes  will 
receive  a complimentary  copy  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  anglers 
whose  recipes  are  published  will 
receive  a copy  of  the  new  cookbook. 


New  State  Record 
Bowfirs 

Matt  Kaliszewski,  a 17-year-old 
angler  from  Erie,  captured  the  new 
bowfin  record  when  he  hauled  in  a 
hawg  of  9 pounds,  914  ounces,  which 
was  2914  inches  long  with  a girth  of 
15  inches.  Kaliszewski  caught  the  fish 
on  June  20,  casting  a minnow  in  the 
waters  of  Take  Erie’s  Presque  Isle 
Bay.  The  old  howfin  record,  an  8- 
pound,  5-ounce,  28-inch-long  fish, 
was  taken  in  1981  from  York 
County’s  Lake  Marburg. 


Attention: 


Businessmen 
and  Employers 


Why  not  give  your  new  clients 
and  customers  gift  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler?  You 
might  want  to  advertise  these  gift 
subscriptions  as  bonuses,  as 
enticements  for  choosing  your 
company  or  organization  over 
competitors  in  the  sale  of  houses, 
appliances,  insurance,  furniture, 
cars,  and  various  other  services, 
and  for  opening  new  accounts. 

Furthermore,  let  Pennsylvania 
Angler  help  you  maintain 
goodwill  with  your  present 
customers  and  provide  year- 
round  contact — your  customers 


and  clients  will  remember  your 
products  and  services  as  each 
monthly  issue  arrives. 

You  could  also  let 
Pennsylvania  Angler  say,  “Merry 
Christmas,”  to  your  employees; 
and  the  magazine  could  also  be 
part  of  awards  to  employees  for 
service,  job  performance,  safety, 
and  other  special  recognition. 

We'll  send  gift  announcements 
to  those  you  name  as  gift 
subscription  recipients.  For 
complete  details,  contact  Angler 
Editor  Art  Michaels  at  717-787- 
2411. 
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Streams 


The  Jitterbug 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Bob 
Simko  and  1 were  patrolling  a stream 
at  night  recently,  and  we  were  con- 
cealed in  a spot  close  to  the  road.  A 
truck  entered  the  area;  the  driver  threw 
out  a bag,  and  when  it  hit  the  ground, 
we  heard  what  sounded  like  bottles 
breaking.  We  apprehended  this  litter- 
bug  about  200  yards  down  the  road, 
where  he  was  pulling  into  his  own 
driveway!-  Robert  L.  Kish,  Hater- 
ways  Patrolman,  Cambria  County 

More  ice  anglers 

1 continue  to  be  astounded  at  the 
phenomenal  growth  last  winter  in  the 
number  of  ice  anglers  on  area  lakes  and 
ponds.  Here  in  Elk  County  we  have 
experienced  nearly  a 100  percent  in- 
crease over  the  last  year  in  the  number 
of  anglers,  even  though  two  factors- 
poor  ice  conditions  and  increased 
license  costs — seemed  as  if  they  might 
sway  things  the  other  way.-  Bernie 
Ambrose,  Waterways  Patrolman,  Elk 
County 

State  record  classification 

1 recently  received  a phone  call  from 
a youngster  who  said,  “Could  1 have  an 
application  for  a state  record?"  I asked 
him  what  it  was  for,  and  he  replied,  “1 
caught  a 13-inch  nightcrawler!”  Kim 
Pritts,  Waterways  Patrolman,  north- 
ern Lancaster  County 

Learning  the  hard  way 

While  patrolling  the  local  delayed 
harvest  fly  fishing  area  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  late  at  night  recently,  I noticed 
that  every  o-nce  in  a while  an  angler  with 
a lantern  would  run  across  the  road 
from  an  adjacent  pond  into  the  fly- 


fishing-only  area,  and  a few  minutes 
later  he’d  run  back  across  the  road  to  the 
pond.  1 thought  he  might  be  poaching 
trout  from  the  fly  area,  so  1 surprised 
him  on  his  next  trip.  Sure  enough.  1 
apprehended  this  violator  when  he 
returned  to  the  pond.  He  didn't  want  to 
reveal  his  identity,  and  a short  scuffle 
resulted  in  my  ending  up  with  his  license 
and  fishing  rod  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Suddenly  a car  came  up  over  the 
bridge,  tearing  down  the  road  running 
over  his  rod  and  reel,  and  knocking  his 
reel  about  50  feet  up  the  road.  I realized 
that  1 had  apprehended  this  same 
violator  only  two  days  before  this 
incident  for  using  bait  in  the  fly-fishing- 
only  area  and  for  fishing  without  a 
license.  I guess  some  people  learn  things 
the  hard  way.  Robert  C.  Houser,  Jr., 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman,  Cum- 
berland County 

Bullheads  and  suckers 

While  patrolling  Harris  Pond,  Dep- 
uty Waterways  Patrolman  Dembrow- 
ski  and  1 had  just  apprehended  a couple 
using  bait  in  the  special  regulations 
area,  which  requires  only  the  use  of 
artificial  lures.  While  I was  gathering 
various  pieces  of  evidence  of  the  vio- 
lation, 1 picked  up  a chain  stringer  on 
shore.  It  held  six  nice  bullheads  that 
were  admittedly  caught  with  worms.  As 
1 walked  away  with  the  poles  and 
stringer,  1 felt  some  resistance  from  the 
long  end  of  the  stringer,  so  1 gave  it  a 
pretty  strong  tug  without  looking  back. 
1 heard  the  woman  yell,  and  glancing 
back  1 discovered  she  had  fastened  the 
one  end  of  the  stringer  to  her  big  toe  and 
was  fishing  with  her  bare  feet.  I think  1 
heard  her  husband  mutter  something 
about  bullheads  on  one  end  and  a 


sucker  on  the  other  end  Claude  U 
Seifert,  Waterways  Patrolman,  nor- 
thern Luzerne  County. 

Snake  cop 

Last  March  1 was  called  to  investi- 
gate some  snakes  that  were  found  in  the 
hedges  of  a home  in  Carlisle.  When  1 
arrived,  a group  of  boys  showed  me  the 
area  where  the  snakes  were  seen,  but 
after  introducing  myself,  I checked  the 
area  and  found  no  snakes.  One  of  the 
boys  asked  if  1 was  a “snake  cop."  In 
seven  years  of  law  enforcement  I’ve 
been  called  many  things,  but  never  a 
snake  cop.  1 guess  there’s  a first  time  for 
everything.  Terry  A.  Shope,  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Cumberland 
County. 

Lost  and  found 

A friend  of  mine  was  fishing  French 
Creek  in  Chester  County  during  the 
second  week  of  the  season.  He  tucked 
his  rod  under  his  arm,  sat  on  a log  that 
extended  into  the  stream,  and  lit  his 
pipe.  As  he  looked  in  the  water,  he  saw 
an  enormous  trout,  but  as  he  got  up  to 
fish,  he  had  no  rod.  He  looked  every- 
where, in  the  water  and  along  the  bank, 
and  he  even  retraced  his  steps  to  his  car. 
It  appeared  as  if  a $150  graphite  fly  rod 
and  reel  was  down  the  creek 

From  downstream,  he  heard  some- 
one call,  “Hey,  did  anyone  lose  a rod  ’’’ 
About  100  yards  downstream  from 
where  he  w'as  sitting,  there  was  his 
outfit.  Thanks  to  an  unknown  angler, 
my  friend’s  fishing  gear  was  saved. 
Godfrey  Studenmund,  Deputy  / + F 
Corps,  Chester  County.  CE*3 


Boating 

Regulations 

With  your  boat  registration  you 
received  a copy  of  the  Summary  of 
Boating  Regulations  1983.  If  you’d  like 
an  extra  copy,  send  requests  to  Bureau 
of  Waterways,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673.  Include  with  requests  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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Radio  Program 
Recognized 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  radio  programming  has 
captured  fifth  place  in  national 
competition.  The  program  is 
produced  in-house  at  Fish 
Commission  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg  by  Larry  Shaffer  of  the 
Office  of  Information,  and  is  aired 
statewide  by  some  70  stations.  Each 


three-minute  weekly  program  focuses 
on  some  aspect  of  fishing,  boating,  or 
the  environment  in  Pennsylvania. 

Fish  Commission  Executive 
Director  Ralph  W.  Abele  expressed 
pleasure  with  the  ranking:  “I’m 
extremely  proud  that  our 
programming  has  achieved  such 
recognition,  especially  since  we  have 
been  producing  the  programs  for  less 
than  a year.” 

Abele  also  said  that  some  of  the 
entries  ranked  below  the 


Commission’s  standing  were  produced 
by  resource  agencies  that  had  been  in 
the  radio  business  for  over  10  years, 
and  such  a ranking  is  a tribute  to  the 
professionalism  and  technical 
expertise  of  the  Commission’s 
personnel. 


Anglers  Notebook 


PENNSYLVANIA 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Large  pike  are  not  choosy  eaters.  In 
their  stomachs  have  been  found  yellow 
perch,  suckers,  frogs,  tadpoles,  bluegills, 
young  pike,  small  birds,  muskrats,  mice, 
crayfish,  small  snakes,  and — believe  it  or 
not — squirrels. 


When  fishing  hardware  in  shallow 
water,  cut  down  on  the  lure’s  initial 
commotion,  and  you'll  increase  the 
number  of  strikes.  A lure  that  explodes 
like  a bomb  when  it  hits  the  water 
frightens  fish. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  cot 


Fish  are  cold-blooded  and  thus  take  on 
the  temperature  of  their  surroundings.  In 
cold  water,  their  metablism  is  slow,  but 
when  the  water  warms  greatly,  the 
digestive  process  also  slows.  Many  fish 
feed  most  actively  in  water  that’s  between 
52  degrees  and  70  degrees. 


Fish  lurk  in  shallow  water  in  spring 
and  fall  because  the  sun  keeps  the 
shallows  warm.  Some  fish  prefer  deep 
water  in  summer  because  it  is  much 
cooler  and  more  comfortable  than  water 
in  the  shallows. 


When  you  fish  live  bait,  avoid  slack 
line.  Often  the  only  sign  of  a strike  is  a 
slight  twitch  of  the  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  don't  keep  your  line  so  taut  that  it 
interferes  with  the  natural  action  of  your 
bait. 


If  you  fish  for  panfish  with  six-pound- 
test  line,  try  four-pound  test.  If  you  fish 
with  four-pound-test  line,  give  two-pound 
test  a try.  You  may  find  that  fishing  with 
lighter  line  helps  you  increase  your 
catches,  especially  in  clear  water. 

Fish  weed  beds  carefully,  because  you 
may  find  surprisingly  large  fish  hiding 
there  in  shallow  water.  In  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  weeds  block  the  sunlight,  cooling 
the  water  beneath. 

Try  surface  fishing  at  dawn  in  shallow 
water.  Feeding  fish  usually  remain  in 
shallow  water  at  night  until  daylight  robs 
them  of  the  protection  of  darkness. 

If  your  reel  squeaks,  try  oiling  the  reel 
handle  first,  before  taking  the  reel  apart. 
Dirt  can  collect  between  the  handle  and 
the  post. 
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If  you  think  a spot  looks  as  if  it  holds 
fish,  give  it  careful,  persistent  attention. 
Don't  flail  the  water.  Make  a few  casts  as 
perfectly  as  you  can,  and  if  you  get  no 
strikes,  give  the  area  a rest  and  work  it 
again  later. 

Minnows  are  excellent  walleye  baits, 
but  they’re  even  more  effective  when  used 
with  jigs  that  get  them  down  on  the 
bottom  and  make  them  easier  to 
maneuver  in  the  water.  Fairly  heavy  jigs 
are  best  for  this  combination  because  the 
minnow’s  natural  buoyancy  must  be 
overcome. 


Prowling  bass  and  other 
warmwater  species  can  betray  their 
presence  to  fishermen  by  their 
movements  in  the  water.  The  fish 
may  not  be  visible,  but  its  behavior 
can  cause  schools  of  minnows  to 
panic,  disturbing  the  surface;  weed 
stems  can  quiver  as  the  fish  cruises 
by,  and  lily  pads  can  move  slightly. 
Watch  for  these  signals  when  you  are 
fishing,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
quarry’s  giving  away  its  location. 
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I want  to  let  you  know  that  I really 
enjoy  my  Angler,  thanks  to  my 
husband  for  renewing  our 
subscription.  We’ve  learned  a lot,  and 
we  both  enjoy  our  fishing  more 
because  of  items  we  learned  in  your 
magazine. 

Julia  Corall 
Akron,  OH 

1 am  an  avid  trout  fisherman,  and 
I look  forward  to  receiving  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  every  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  This  season  1 
explored  streams  in  Bedford, 
Somerset,  Forest,  and  Warren 
counties.  1 found  them  all  beautiful 
and  clean.  1 kept  only  four  large 
trout  and  put  back  many  for  my 
return  to  these  places  next  year.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  with  Operation 
FUTURE. 

Barry  Goughnour 
Hanover,  MD 

1 am  attempting  to  assemble  a 
complete  set  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
from  the  first  issue  that  was 
published.  Fd  appreciate  your  putting 
my  name  and  address  in  the 
magazine  so  people  with  rare  back 
copies  could  contact  me. 

Thomas  Tanski 
RD  4,  Denny  Road 
Valencia,  PA  16059 

Several  times  last  year  1 had  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  hooking  a 
lunker,  and  before  1 could  land  the 
fish,  the  line  snapped  and  the  hooked 
fish  was  set  free.  For  example,  last 
year  I hooked  a rather  large  longnose 
gar  at  the  end  of  his  beak.  After  a 
good  fight  the  fish  gave  up,  but  there 
was  no  way  to  hoist  the  heavy  gar 
out  of  the  water  and  up  onto  the 
bridge  from  which  1 was  fishing.  The 


line  snapped  and  the  fish  got  away 
with  the  hook  still  in  his  beak. 

Several  times  I have  landed  perch 
and  catfish  with  hooks  still  embedded 
in  their  mouths.  1 heard  once  that 
trout  can  butt  against  rocks  to  release 
hooks  from  their  mouths.  Is  this 
true? 


David  J.  Pacy 
Erie,  PA 

First,  I suggest  that  if  big  game  is 
involved  and  if  you  are  not  trying  to 
set  world  records,  you  may  want  to 
use  heavier  and/or  newer  line. 
Another  possible  cause  of  hooking 
without  harvest  is  an  improperly  tied 
knot.  Most  good  introductory  books 
on  fishing  contain  descriptions  of  the 
best  knots.  In  addition,  a short  steel 
leader  can  be  a trophy-saver.  Fishes 
such  as  muskellunge,  walleye,  and  gar 
can  shred  monofilament  with  their 
large  teeth,  particularly  if  the  fish  is 
played  for  some  time  while  the  line  is 
continually  pulled  around  in  its 
mouth. 

Can  a fish  “butt”  a hook  out  of  its 
mouth?  I have  personally  experienced 
the  headshaking,  aerial,  hook- 
throwing behavior  of  bass.  However, 
like  you,  I have  heard  of  the  butting 
behavior  but  I cannot  find  it 
scientifically  documented.  This 
instinctive  conduct  would  not  be  too 
unreasonable  to  believe. 
Unfortunately,  many  fish  are  hooked 
deeply  and  may  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  “butt”  their  way  to 
relief.  A fish  that  swallows  a hook 
may  rid  itself  of  the  hook  by 
dissolving  it  in  stomach  juices,  but 
many  deeply  hooked  fish  die  of  blood 
loss  and  shock,  gill  destruction,  or 
infection. 


Charles  C.  Cooper 
Fisheries  Technician 

Dick  Parsons’s  superb  article, 
“Kettle  Creek:  Then  and  Now” 
(August  issue),  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.  I often  wonder  what  the  early 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  would  think  if 
they  could  see  the  changes  made  since 
they  first  hunted  our  forests  and 
fished  our  streams. 


We  residents  of  Bradford  County 
hear  similar  stories  about  the  shad 
that  were  once  plentiful  in  this  part  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Thankfully, 
those  days  may  at  some  point  return 
to  Bradford  County  because  of  the 
work  currently  under  way  by  the  Fish 
Commission  to  restore  shad  to  the 
Susquehanna.  That,  at  least,  makes 
the  future  of  angling  brighter. 

Incidentally,  I thoroughly  enjoy 
your  excellent  magazine  and  look 
forward  to  each  issue’s  arrival.  I'm 
making  a collection  of  your  “Profile” 
pages;  they’re  great. 


W.  David  Keeler 
Editor-Publisher 
Rocket-Courier 
Wyalusing,  PA 

1 recently  looked  over  some  back 
issues  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  1 
was  dismayed  at  the  back  cover  of  the 
May  1982  issue,  which  showed  some 
shad  on  a chain  stringer. 

We  sportsmen  in  the  United  States 
seem  to  accord  our  gamefish  so  little 
respect.  1 never  really  thought  about 
the  use  of  stringers  too  seriously  until 
1 had  the  opportunity  to  cast  my  line 
in  some  fine  lakes  and  streams  in 
West  Germany.  There,  we  were 
required  to  have  a wire  mesh  basket, 
similar  to  a bait  bucket,  which  kept 
the  fish  submerged  in  super  condition 
until  their  final  moments,  w hich  were 
executed  with  merciful  speed. 

Certainly,  the  German  rule  reflected 
consideration  for  the  fish,  a concept 
that  I am  sure  is  shared  by  many 
sportsmen.  Ever  since,  1 have 
refrained  from  using  a stringer  and 
offer  this  observation  to  my  fellow 
readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 


Carl  A.  Wesneski 
Lake  Carey,  PA 


Readers  may  want  to  check  out 
the  article  on  page  18  for  a different 
perspective  on  the  use  of  stringers. 
We  invite  comments  of  this  subject. 
Address  correspondence  to  The 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg.  PA 
17105-1673. 
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Information  on  Wheels 


You  might  have  seen  one  during 
your  last  visit  to  your  favorite  state 
park — a neatly  designed  white  van 
with  a Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
emblem.  The  van  is  one  of  two  that 
travels  throughout  the  state  bringing 
information  to  Pennsylvania’s  anglers 
and  boaters. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  compared  to  the 
traveling  circuses  of  the  past  —a  van 
that  quickly  converts  into  an 
information  center,  wired  for  sound, 
complete  with  movie  screen  projector. 
Pamphlets  line  the  doors,  and 
brochures  offer  information  on  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  Fish  Commission 
from  fishing  for  salmon  at  Lake  Erie 
to  canoeing  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Regardless,  the  message  the  boating 
vans  deliver  emphasizes  safe  boating 
practices  and  equipment  necessary  to 
operate  your  boat  efficiently. 

The  crowds  that  gather  usually  talk 
informally  with  the  boating  specialists 
inside.  Questions  are  quickly  and 
efficiently  answered,  and  programs  are 
presented  to  keep  the  boating  public 
up  to  date  on  changes  in  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  sport. 

Boating  education  and  information 


is  hard  work-  taking  the  message  to 
the  field  to  educate  and  inform  as 
many  outdoor  enthusiasts  as  possible. 
According  to  Gene  Spoi  l,  Assistant 
Executive  Director  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Waterways, 

“It  isn’t  always  possible  to  educate 
and  inform  people  at  sport  shows,  in 
malls,  and  in  classroom  environments. 
We  realize  that  many  people  are  not 
joiners  and  are  not  interested  in 
attending  meetings.  They  would  rather 
be  doing  what  they  enjoy  most 
boating.  So  we  go  to  them.” 

Presently  there  are  two  boating 
vans  combing  the  Commonwealth- 
all  containing  the  information  a 
boater  could  desire. 

“The  program  has  been  extremely 
successful,”  says  Sporl,  “and  our  vans 
are  on  the  road  practically  every 
weekend.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  number  of  sportsmen  we 
have  serviced  through  our  van 
program,  we  do  know  that  it  has  been 
extremely  successful.” 

The  next  time  the  van  pulls  into 
your  favorite  state  park,  stop  by,  say 
hello,  and  become  acquainted.  You 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


New  State  Record 
Biuegill 


Tom  Twinchek  of  Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania,  broke  the  14-year-old 
biuegill  state  record  of  2 pounds,  1 
ounce  on  June  24  when  he  hauled  in 
a 2-pound,  9-ounce  platter-sized  slab 
from  Keystone  Dam  in  Armstrong 
County.  The  state  record  biuegill  was 
12  inches  long  with  a girth  of  145/8 
inches.  Twincheck  fooled  the  biuegill 
with  a #3  Mepps  spinner. 
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Boating 


Uniform 

State 

Waterways 

Regulatory 

Markers 


by  Virgil  Chambers 

One  of  the  most  important 
waterways  marking  systems  is  the 
uniform  state  regulatory  system. 
These  signs  warn  the  boater  of 
obstructions  and  alert  him  to 
important  boating  information. 

The  regulatory  system  includes 
buoys  and  signs.  Both  use  the  same 


distinctive,  standard  shapes  to  show 
regulatory  information.  The  signs  are 
white  with  black  letters  and  have  a 
wide  international  orange  border.  The 
buoys  are  white  with  two  horizontal 
bands  of  international  orange  - one 
at  the  top  and  another  just  above  the 
waterline.  Geometric  shapes,  colored 
international  orange,  are  placed  on 
the  white  body  of  the  buoy  between 
the  orange  bands. 


When  square  or  rectangular  signs 
are  displayed  on  structures  as 
regulatory  markers,  they  are  white 
with  international  orange  borders. 
Diamond  and  circular  shapes  are 
centered  on  the  signboards.  [pa] 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating 
Education  Specialist  with  the  Fish 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Waterways. 


For  your  boating  safety,  learn  to 
recognize  and  obey  these  uniform 
state  regulatory  markers. 


A diamond  shape  warns  of 
DANGER.  The  nature  of  the  danger 
may  be  indicated  inside  the  diamond, 
such  as  ROCK.  SHOAL,  DAM. 
CONSTRUCTION.  CABLE,  and  so 
forth. 


DAM  AHEAD 


A diamond  with  a cross  inside 
means  BOATS  KEEP  OUT.  Reasons 
may  be  indicated  outside  the 
diamond.  Examples  include  DAM 
AHEAD.  SW  IM  AREA. 
UNDERTOW',  and  so  forth. 


SLOW 


WAKE 


A circle  marks  a CONTROLLED 
AREA,  in  w'hich  boating  is  somehow 
restricted.  The  warnings  include 
SLOW  NO  WAKE,  NO 
ANCHORING.  SKI  AREA  ONLY. 
NO  SKI.  and  so  forth. 
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Trout  Streams,  Dark  Nights,  and 


photos  by  the  author 


Right  now,  big  trout  are  splashing  after  these 
baits  at  night.  Here’s  how  to  cash  in  on  the  action. 
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by  John  David 


Ben,  a fishing  friend  who  does  much  of  his  angling  after 
dark,  kept  filling  me  with  stories  of  trout  fishing  at  night. 
After  listening  time  and  again,  I felt  1 had  the  how-to 
down  pat. 

“Crickets!  Dave,  you  just  have  to  try  crickets  at  night. 
You  just  wouldn't  believe  the  trout  that  are  there  and  the 
way  they  take  those  crickets.” 

Ben  always  started  this  way,  then  he  went  into  detail. 

“Use  a size  10  or  12  hook  on  a good,  strong  leader  of 
six-  or  eight-pound  test.  1 like  to  use  a fly  rod,  but  a 
spinning  rod  is  okay,  too.  I prefer  the  long  rod  because  1 
don’t  use  much  more  line  than  the  length  of  the  rod.  No 
weight.  Hook  a cricket  in  the  collar  or  back  and  swing  it 
out  where  the  water  comes  into  the  head  of  the  pool.” 

1 wish  1 had  known  this  years  ago  while  lying  awake  in 
my  pup  tent  on  my  parents’  secluded,  wooded  lot  along 
Lycoming  Creek,  listening  to  the  late-summer  night 
sounds.  There  was  a splashing,  slurping  commotion  on  the 
water.  I was  always  filled  with  the  adventure  of  fishing 
and  trying  to  outwit  certain  fish  that  I came  to  know  in 
“my  pools.”  This  nighttime  slurping  and  splashing  only 
added  to  the  adventure  and  mystery  of  catching  these  fish. 

Stream  night  moves 

Twenty-five  years  lapsed  after  my  parents  sold  the  land 
and  1 was  able  to  get  back  to  that  spot  at  night.  I believe 
for  all  those  years  the  woods,  their  sweet  aroma,  and  in 
particular,  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  creek  had  a spell 
on  me.  1 had  to  return.  I connected  many  of  Ben’s 
nocturnal  descriptions  with  boyhood  recollections,  and  one 
summer  evening  my  wife.  Jetty,  and  I drove  to  that  now- 
not-so-secluded  spot  on  the  Lycoming. 


At  left,  this  trout  is  about  to  ambush  a cricket.  Fishing 
for  trout  at  night  with  crickets  can  add  a new  dimension 
to  your  fishing.  Below,  the  bait.  Crickets  can  be  bought  at 
most  bait  shops  or  you  can  gather  them  from  their  natural 
habitat.  They  make  excellent  bait  for  nighttime  trout 
fishing. 


We  arrived  when  the  oaks  and  hemlocks  were  bathing 
in  the  golden  color  of  the  setting  sun.  We  took  our 
equipment  and  sat  on  a knoll  about  25  feet  from  the 
stream.  There  were  three  pools  separated  by  small  riffs.  In 
front  of  us  was  the  largest  of  the  three.  We  sat.  watched, 
relaxed,  and  breathed  the  cool,  fresh  air.  T he  scene 
became  gray,  the  stream  less  distinct,  and  all  faded  into 
darkness. 

As  we  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  pool,  a chorus  of 
peepers  sang,  and  a lonely  whippoorwill  whistled. 

“You  cast  first,”  I said  quietly  to  Jet.  “I'll  watch.” 

Jet  had  about  eight  feet  of  line  out  on  her  grandfather’s 
old  bamboo  fly  rod.  The  leader  was  about  four  feet  of  six- 
pound-test  mono.  She  lowered  the  rod  tip,  and  the  lively 
cricket  settled  on  the  water  and  coasted  into  the  pool. 

Jetty  tried  to  follow  the  cricket’s  downstream  movement 
with  the  rod.  In  the  dark  this  is  accomplished  more  by 
judgment  and  feel  than  bv  sight. 

Action  in  the  still  of  the  night 

Jet  lifted  the  tip  slightly  as  if  to  begin  a new  cast 
when 

“David,  1 got  one!  He  feels  like  a big  one.” 

He  certainly  sounded  big.  “ Splash  -slosh , slosh — ker- 
splash!  Her  rod  bent  downstream,  back  across  the  stream, 
and  downstream  again. 

“Get  the  flashlight  out,”  my  wife  beckoned.  "He's 
coming  in.  I don’t  think  I have  to  worry  about  that  hook 
coming  out.  He  really  took  it.” 

After  the  fish  tired.  Jet  quickly  netted  him  and  we 
stepped  farther  up  the  bank.  I got  my  first  look  at  what 
made  those  splashing,  slurping  stream  sounds  during  my 
boyhood  days.  Gripping  the  fish  tightly  with  one  hand,  she 
reached  deeply  into  its  mouth  with  her  other  hand  to 
extract  the  cricket  from  the  beautiful,  canvas-colored  15- 
inch  brown  trout.  She  slid  him  into  the  creel.  We  stepped 
back  to  the  stream  like  two  kids  at  an  Easter  egg  hunt. 

Had  we  spooked  the  fish?  In  the  daylight  we  would  have 
moved  on. 

It  was  my  turn.  I went  to  the  same  casting  spot  and 
swung  the  cricket  out  with  my  7'/:-foot  glass  rod.  The 
cricket  landed  and  coasted  only  about  five  feet  into  the 
pool.  Splash!  My  rod  bent,  pulsating  toward  the  darkness 
of  the  stream.  1 tried  to  picture  where  the  fish  was  after 
each  splash;  near  the  big  rocks,  or  about  to  hang  me  up 
on  a partially  submerged  log.  There  is  such  a difference  at 
night.  Instead  of  seeing,  you  feel  and  hear  the  runs,  the 
weight,  the  noble  fight. 

Hard  days  night  of  angling 

It’s  been  a few  years  since  Jetty  and  1 caught  those  fish 
at  night.  Since  then  I’ve  fished  with  many  nocturnal 
anglers  and  wondered  at  their  adeptness  in  the  dark.  After 
fishing  with  them,  there  are  a few  things  I’ve  learned  that 
could  help  you  enjoy  trout  action  at  night  with  crickets. 

Crickets  can  be  bought  at  most  bait  and  tackle  shops. 
They  come  in  a cardboard  carton,  and  you  can  keep  them 
fresh  with  a little  water  and  an  apple  quarter. 

If  you  prefer  finding  your  own  crickets,  first  locate  a 
field  or  weedy  area  where  you  hear  a good  number  of 
them.  Place  a piece  of  cardboard  in  the  field,  flat  on  the 
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ground.  When  you  go  there  the  next  day,  crickets  will  be 
under  the  cardboard  for  protection,  ready  for  gathering. 

The  equipment  you  already  own  works  for  fishing 
crickets  at  night;  all  it  has  to  do  is  swing  the  cricket  to  the 
bottom  of  the  riff  coming  into  the  pool.  1 prefer  wearing 
hip  boots;  1 don’t  want  to  wade  deeper  at  night  than  hip 
boots  let  me  go,  and  1 feel  more  comfortable  walking 
through  streamside  weeds  with  them  on.  Bug  repellent  and 


Instead  of  seeing  the 
fish,  you  feel  and  hear 
the  runs,  the  weight, 
the  noble  fight. 


Plenty  of  smalt  pools  on  many  Keystone  State  trout 
streams  hold  good  numbers  of  trout  in  late  summer  and 
fall.  Convenient  for  fishing  at  night,  many  of  these  good 
places  are  only  a short  walk  from  access  areas. 


a warm  jacket  are  good  to  have  along;  the  air  may  cool 
quickly  after  dark. 

Approach  the  stream  after  dark.  The  darker  the  night, 
the  better.  The  fish  don’t  spook  easily,  and  many  trout  can 
be  caught  from  a single  pool. 

Remember,  keep  your  light  away  from  the  water!  You 
might  be  tempted  to  shine  a light  to  see  your  location;  this 
is  the  surest  way  to  spook  the  fish  in  a pool.  If  you  scout 
the  area  during  the  day,  you  will  fish  with  more 
confidence,  safety,  and  enjoyment  at  night. 

July  through  October  are  usually  all  good  “night” 
months.  For  mountain  streams  where  temperatures  remain 
cold  all  summer,  the  main  consideration  is  to  locate  two 
or  three  pools  close  together  so  that  you  can  fish  them 
without  walking  too  far.  When  fishing  a larger  stream, 
particularly  freestone,  try  to  find  spring  seepages  coming 
into  pools.  Trout  congregate  in  these  areas  and  make  them 
excellent  night  fishing  locations. 

When  you  hear  those  comments  about  low  water  level, 
high  stream  temperature,  or  lack  of  trout,  give  night 
fishing  with  crickets  a try.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  the  song 
of  the  whippoorwill,  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  the  scent  of  pine 
carried  on  a cool  night  breeze,  and  the  tantalizing  feeding 
trout  call  you  back  again  and  again.  | pa 
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Here’s  how  to  win  the  war  against  — SMACK!  — bug  bites 


Five  Mosquito- 
Proofing  Tips 

by  Art  Michaels 


Cleaner  water  and  above-average 
wetness  last  spring  can  enhance 
insect  breeding,  which  can  dra- 
matically increase  the  number  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  pests  that  annoy 
you  while  fishing.  Still,  you  can  ensure 
your  fishing  comfort  by  observing  some 
rules  for  discouraging  mosquitoes  from 
biting.  Here’s  how. 

IKeep  cool.  Scientists  have 
learned  that  mosquitoes  find 
victims  by  homing  in  on  body 
heat.  A built-in  radar  like  device  helps 
a cruising  mosquito  to  seek  out  the 
warmest  body.  The  best  defense  is 
simply  to  stop  sweating,  but  because 
that’s  impossible,  the  next  best 
protection  is  to  keep  as  cool  as 
possible.  Try  not  to  move  around 
unnecessarily,  and  stay  out  of  the  sun. 

2 Use  fly  dope,  but  before  you 
buy  a mosquito  repellent, 
check  the  ingredients.  The 
active  part  is  either  DEET  (diethyl- 
metatoluamide)  or  ethyl  hexanediol. 
Look  at  the  percentages  listed  for  each 
ingredient,  and  buy  the  bug  repellent 
that  contains  the  greatest  amount  of 
active  ingredient.  This  fly  dope  will  be 
the  most  effective  and  longest-lasting. 

Apply  the  repellent  to  exposed  areas 
of  skin  - neck,  arms,  and  ankles,  and 


wash  your  hands  right  away  so  you 
don’t  get  any  repellent  on  your  tackle. 
Bug  dope  is  made  with  a solvent  base, 
so  it  softens  the  finishes  on  fishing 
tackle  and  fly  line  and  on  any  other 
gear  you  use  that’s  varnished  or 
lacquered.  To  avoid  getting  repellent 
on  your  tackle,  apply  it  from  the  backs 
of  your  hands  so  that  your  palms 
remain  clean. 

3 Don’t  expose  skin  unnecessar- 
ily. Even  though  it’s  called  a 
mosquito  “bite,”  mosquitoes 
don’t  bite.  A mosquito  has  a long, 
hollow  proboscis,  like  a hypodermic 
needle.  Poking  through  the  top  layers 
of  skin,  the  proboscis  enters  a blood 
vessel,  and  the  mosquito  draws  blood, 
which  it  uses  to  nourish  eggs. 

The  mosquito  mixes  its  saliva  with 
your  blood  to  keep  the  blood  flowing 
freely.  The  inflamed,  itching  welt,  a 
mosquito  “bite,”  is  an  allergic  reaction 
most  people  have  to  the  saliva  of  the 
mosquito. 

There  are  about  100  species  of 
mosquitoes  in  Pennsylvania,  half  of 
which  feed  on  human  blood.  Each  area 
of  the  state  has  its  own  species,  but 
some  mosquitoes  fly  75  miles  for  a sip 
of  blood. 

Even  though  some  mosquito 
species  can  poke  through  the  tough 
hides  of  snakes  or  other  animals,  most 
Pennsylvania  mosquitoes  can  be 


discouraged  from  “biting"  by  your 
wearing  a layer  of  clothes. 

Loose-fitting  cottons  are  practical 
for  providing  ventilation  and  coolness. 
Loose-fitting  clothes  also  discourage 
mosquitoes  because  the  first 
unprotected  area  a mosquito  will 
attack  is  a spot  not  coated  with 
repellent  over  which  clothing  is  tightly 
drawn.  So  while  you’re  seated,  for 
instance,  a mosquito  will  home  in  on 
your  knees,  elbows,  and  back. 

Wear  light-colored  clothing. 
Besides  an  attraction  to 
warmth,  mosquitoes  are 
drawm  to  dark  or  subdued ly  colored 
clothing. 

Anticipate  the  temperature 
and  humidity  conditions  at 
fishing  time.  Mosquitoes  dis- 
like temperatures  above  85  degrees 
and  below  65  degrees.  Mosquito 
activity  will  be  less  in  these  tempera- 
ture extremes.  Mosquitoes  also  favor 
conditions  of  high  humidity  and  no 
w ind,  so  if  you’re  fishing  in  the  evening 
of  a hot,  humid  day.  prepare  for 
maximum  mosquito  discomfort. 

Remember  mosquitoes  may  be 
numerous,  but  you  can  still  fish 
comfortably  and  bite-free.  | pa  ] 
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The  Prolific 

Fathead  Minnow 

by  David  E.  Spotts 


The  fathead  minnow  (Pimephales  prome/as)  is  found 
from  northwestern  Canada  east  of  the  Rockies  to  Maine 
and  southward  to  the  Gulf  states.  They  have  been 
introduced  in  many  areas  as  forage  fish  by  conservation 
agencies  and  through  accidental  stockings  by  anglers  using 
them  as  baitfish.  They  are  most  tolerant  of  varying 
habitats,  preferring  the  still  waters  of  ponds  to  the  flowing 
waters  of  streams. 

Fathead  minnows  are  small  with  an  average  length  of 
two  to  three  inches  at  maturity.  The  back  is  a dark  olive 
color  with  brassy  reflections  on  the  sides  and  a silvery- 
white  underside.  They  have  a small  terminal  mouth,  an 
incomplete  lateral  line,  and  may  have  a dusky  lateral  band 
on  their  sides. 

When  water  temperatures  reach  60  degrees  to  65 
degrees,  the  male  selects  a spawning  site  on  the  underside 
of  logs,  rocks,  lily  pads,  or  other  obstructions  in  shallow 
water  one  to  three  feet  deep.  He  then  obtains  a ready 
female  and  returns  to  the  selected  site.  The  male  positions 
himself  on  the  left  side  of  the  female  and  after  much 
circling  he  nudges  her  with  his  back  until  she  is  on  her 
side.  At  this  point,  the  female  deposits  200  to  500  adhesive 
eggs  on  the  structure’s  underside.  After  fertilization,  the 
male  may  seek  out  more  females  for  mating,  adding  layers 
of  eggs  on  an  area  of  up  to  20  to  36  square  inches. 

During  the  mating  season,  males  develop  three  rows  of 
sharply  pointed  tubercles — nodules — on  the  snout  and  two 
on  each  cheek.  These  are  used  to  help  guard  the  eggs  with 
aggressive  actions.  The  male  also  develops  a thick  spongy 
pad  on  the  nape,  extending  back  to  the  anterior  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  so  many  anglers  refer  to  them  as  “blackhead” 
minnows.  It  is  thought  this  pad  is  used  for  cleaning  the 
eggs. 

Spawning  continues  through  the  summer  months  and 
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one  female  can  spawn  as  many  as  12  times,  yielding  over 
4,000  offspring  in  1 1 weeks.  These  fish  are  so  prolific  that 
it  has  been  reported  in  some  Midwestern  states  that  young 
hatched  in  May  will  mature  and  spawn  in  late  July. 
Productivity  of  400,000  to  over  a million  individuals  per 
acre  has  been  recorded  in  fertilized  ponds. 

Eggs  hatch  in  four  to  six  days  at  77  degrees.  Fatheads 
are  omnivores  and  feed  on  zooplankton,  algae,  organic 
detritus,  bottom  mud,  and  aquatic  insect  larvae.  Growth  is 
rapid,  with  males  growing  faster  and  to  a larger  size, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  minnow  family.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  mature  individuals  die 
after  spawning  and  rarely  live  beyond  the  age  of  two. 

The  rearing  of  these  minnows  in  ponds  is  a simple, 
popular  chore  for  conservation  agencies  and  commercial 
bait  dealers.  Ponds  are  fertilized  with  either  manure  or 
commercial  products  to  stimulate  and  enhance  algae  and 
zooplankton  growth.  Boards  or  other  obstacles  are  stuck 
into  the  banks,  which  are  flooded  to  one  to  three  feet  in 
depth  for  spawning  areas.  The  ponds  are  stocked  with  500 
to  2,000  adults  per  acre  in  early  spring.  This  technique  is 
used  by  many  conservation  agencies  for  pond-reared  black 
bass.  In  Pennsylvania,  fathead  ponds  are  used  to  raise 
muskellunge  fingerlings  for  future  stockings. 

Fathead  minnows  are  also  commercially  grown  and  sold 
to  anglers  as  baitfish.  They  are  a popular  choice  for 
anglers  because  they  are  reasonably  priced,  they  keep  well, 
and  they  are  an  ideal  size  for  trout  and  panfish  such  as 
perch  and  crappies.  Large  adults  are  also  suitable  for 
walleye  and  bass  fishing. 

David  E.  Spotts  earned  a BA  degree  in  biology  at 
Mansfield  State  College.  He  is  with  the  Fisheries 
Environmental  Services  Section  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
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Fathead  Minnow 


Illustrated  b\  Tom  Duran 
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TALK 


FISHING  TOURNAMENTS 
AND  THE 

FISH  COMMISSION 


It’s  been  almost  ten  years  since  we  addressed  in  this  space  the 
proliferation  of  fishing  tournaments.  Although  we  were  initially 
misunderstood  when  we  advocated  contemplative  angling,  it  all  worked 
out  for  the  best  and  we  gained  some  new  allies. 

Special  fishing  events  are  still  proliferating  and  many  of  these  involve 
large  prizes.  One  method  of  operation  is  to  have  tagged  fish,  which,  if 
caught,  can  bring  a reward  to  the  angler  of  $25,000  and  even  more.  The 
prizes,  of  course,  are  funded  by  an  insurance  company,  which  is  actually 
betting  that  the  fish  will  not  be  caught.  So  far,  so  good,  and  not  much  of 
a serious  impact  on  the  fisheries.  Most  of  the  tournaments  are  sponsored 
by  good  groups  with  very  worthy  purposes.  Special  activities  permits  are 
issued  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  we  generally  issue  over  300  of  these 
per  year.  We  want  to  emphasize  that  the  permit  is  the  only  official 
connection  between  fishing  tournaments  and  the  Commission.  The 
tournament  sponsors  are  solely  responsible  for  conducting  their  events 
and  solely  liable  for  all  claims  arising  out  of  or  related  to  such  activities. 

We  don’t  want  to  seem  ungrateful  for  the  support  of  some  of  these 
organizations  that  are  really  good  friends  of  the  Commission,  but  we 
have  to  treat  everyone  fairly  and  equally.  We  cannot  allow  our  personnel 
to  be  official  judges;  actually,  our  participation  in  most  of  these  events  is 
limited  to  enforcement  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  and  fishing  and 
boating  regulations.  We  cannot  furnish  fish,  tags,  or  personnel  to  tag  and 
stock  fish.  Special  activities  permits  do  not  authorize  the  sponsors  to 
close  waters  to  public  fishing  or  to  prohibit  legal  fishing  and  boating 
activities  at  the  tournament  site,  and  the  Fish  Commission  is  not 
authorized  to  enforce  restrictions  imposed  by  tournament  sponsors. 

A special  activities  permit  does  not  authorize  the  sponsors  to  obstruct 
the  migration  of  fish,  although  the  sponsors  of  certain  fishing  rodeos, 
when  their  primary  objective  is  to  encourage  fishing  by  children,  may  be 
permitted  to  erect  temporary  obstructions  upon  separate  written  notice. 
No  laws  or  regulations  are  waived  by  our  permits. 

Our  position  on  the  relationship  between  the  Fish  Commission  and 
fishing  tournaments  is  required  by  considerations  of  legality  and  liability, 
and  our  position  should  not  be  considered  an  adverse  reflection  on  these 
events,  or  on  the  worthiness  of  the  organizations  and  their  funding 
efforts. 
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4 The  Bigmouth  Bass  Turn-on  by  Mike  Bleech 

If  your  tactics  are  right,  you  can  tempt  bigmouth  hawgs  with  live 
bait.  Here  are  the  details  on  how  to  rig  and  fish  minnows. 

8 Cut  Your  Fishing  Costs  h i Ray  Matousek 

This  information  can  help  all  anglers  w ho  don't  have  money  to 
burn  on  tackle  and  trips. 

10  Your  Fish  Commission  and  Federal  Aid  hr  Mien  C.  Reed 

Here  are  some  eye-opening  ideas  on  where  the  money  comes  from 
for  projects  and  facilities  you  may  use  often. 

12  Fishing  Multmultmultiple  Wet  Flies  for  Trout  by  Don  Shiner 

The  author  shows  you  how  to  put  three  Hies  together  to  make 
one  fish-catching  fly  rod  combination. 

15  Gear  I p for  Downriggers  by  Joe  Workosky 

Get  your  hopes  up  with  this  lowdown  for  catching  several 
Keystone  State  species. 

18  The  Leatherneck  Marapole  by  Chauney  K.  Lively 

This  bass  pattern  catches  fish  when  you  need  a special  fly  to  do 
the  job. 

26  A Step-by-step  Guide  to  Boat  Lighting  by  Howard  A.  Bach 

This  helpful  information  lets  all  boat  owners  see  the  lighting,  and 
shows  vou  how  to  wire  your  boat  yourself. 
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This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Don 
Douple,  is  a common  autumn  sight  for 
knowledgeable  trout  anglers.  These  sharpies  know 
that  October  and  low  water  mean  using  si/e  18 
Light  Cahills;  Caddises  in  sizes  14.  16.  and  18;  and 
terrestrials  if  the  weather  isn’t  too  cold.  See  page  12 
tor  more  details  on  how  to  increase  your  catches. 
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Live-baiting  for  bass  can  put  fish  on  your 
stringer  when  other  methods  can’t. 


by  Mike  Bleech 

photos  by  the  author 


ass  are  usually  not  aggressive,  and  they  take  their 
time  to  inspect  food.  For  this  reason,  live  bait  is  your 
best  stake  lor  a good  day  of  bass  fishing  most  of  the 
time.  Even  if  you  are  a purist  who  sticks  with  artificials 
in  all  conditions,  you  must  certainly  realize  that  live  bait 
is  the  only  way  to  tie  up  with  a bucketmouth  in  some 
cases.  At  times  like  these,  a bass  angler  must  either  go 
fishless  or  swallow  his  pride  and  use  live  bait. 

Another  advantage  in  using  live  bait  is  its  drawing 
power  to  hawgs!  If  you  are  after  a trophy  largemouth,  a 
live  minnow  tilts  the  odds  in  your  favor.  A lot  has  been 
said  about  using  live  shiners  for  hawg  bass  in  the  South. 
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With  modifications,  these  tactics  serve  equally  well  for 
largemouths  farther  north,  keeping  in  mind  that  northern 
largemouths  are  not  as  big  and  that  habitats  are  different. 

The  size  of  the  bait  should  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
bass  you  hope  to  catch.  You  will  have  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  small  bait,  and  the  greater  number  of 
hits  small  bait  gets,  if  you  want  to  improve  your  odds  of 
catching  big  bass. 

For  Pennsylvania  largemouths  1 like  baits  five  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  I prefer  one  of  the  shiner  species. 
Emeralds,  spottails.  and  goldens  are  the  most  readily 
available,  but  emeralds  (Lake  Erie’s)  and  spots  are  a poor 
choice  during  warm  weather  because  they  are  hard  to  keep 
alive.  1 have  had  poor  success  with  golden  shiners,  except 
in  waters  in  which  they  occur  naturally.  My  first  choice  is 
a common  shiner,  which  stays  lively  on  a hook  longer 
than  most  other  readily  available  shiners.  Some  of  the 
various  chubs  and  daces  are  also  good,  but  suckers  are 
noticeably  less  effective. 

If  you  want  to  catch  your  own  bait,  seine  or  trap  it 
from  warm  water  where  it  is  legal,  if  the  minnows  will  be 
used  in  warm  weather.  The  minnows  that  live  in  these 
waters  usually  hold  up  better  in  a bait  bucket.  Tiny 
streams  in  farm  country  are  good  places  to  find  minnows. 

Unless  you  are  on  familiar  water  and  you  know  exactly 
which  minnows  the  bass  readily  accept,  carry  a variety-  if 
you  have  the  luxury  of  that  option.  As  a general  rule, 
though,  some  type  of  shiner  is  usually  a safe  choice. 


Rods 

Five  baiting  for  largemouths  has  very  simple  tackle 
requirements.  Rod  and  reel  combos  are  your  basic  bass 
fishing  gear,  such  as  worming  or  flipping  rods  and  reels. 

Rods  need  not  have  soft,  live  bait  action,  because  long 
casts  are  not  necessary.  A rod  with  backbone  is  a big  help 
when  you  are  trying  to  manhandle  a furious  bigmouth  out 
of  heavy  cover.  Avoid  rods  shorter  than  six  feet,  though, 
because  some  slack  line  may  have  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
hook-set  motion.  My  first  choice,  for  example,  is  the 
Fenwick  “Iron  Hawk"  HFG605. 

Reels 

Reel  choice  is  not  critical.  1 do  have  a preference  for  a 
casting  reel  with  a click  function,  like  the  Penn  920.  1 can 
leave  this  reel  in  tree-spool  with  the  click  on  without  fear 
of  backlash  while  a bass  runs  with  the  bait.  In  all  the 
excitement  of  a big  bass  running  off  with  a bait,  it's  easy 
to  forget  to  re-engage  the  spool  before  setting  the  hook. 

As  sympathetic  as  my  fishing  buddies  try  to  be.  1 can  see 
the  hidden  chuckles  when  I pull  that  stunt  and  end  up 
with  a beastly  bird's  nest! 


Below,  the  best  floats  for  live  baiting  are  torpedo-shaped 
and  made  of  balsa  wood.  Attach  them  to  the  line  with 
rubber  or  soft  plastic.  These  floats  should  be  too  big  for 
the  baitfish  to  pull  underwater,  but  not  large  enough  to 
offer  much  resistance  to  a bass. 
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Keystone  State  bass  don 't  reach  the  sizes  of 
their  deep  South  cousins,  so  five-inch  to  eight- 
inch  baits  are  most  appropriate. 


Other  tackle 

The  rest  of  the  equipment  consists  of  line,  hooks, 
weights,  and  floats.  Selection  of  these  items  becomes  more 
critical. 

The  line  is  subject  to  tremendous  abuse.  So  much  live 
baiting  is  done  when  the  fishing  is  toughest,  and  it  will 
often  be  done  in  the  worst  of  cover.  That  means  abrasion 
from  logs,  rocks,  and  assorted  junk,  and  it  is  made  worse 
because  the  bass  will  probably  take  the  bait  back  into  the 
cover  before  you  set  the  hook.  Stick  with  a premium 
abrasion-resistant  line,  like  Trilene  XT  or  Stren  of  at  least 
14-pound  test. 

Just  about  every  serious,  successful  live  baiter  I know 
avoids  brightly-colored  line,  especially  yellow  and  orange. 
Float  watching  negates  the  need  to  see  the  line,  and  deep 
live  baiting  is  a game  of  feel  rather  than  sight,  so  bright 
line  color  offers  no  advantage.  If  you  think  you  must  use 
bright  line,  use  green  or  blue,  but  I think  clear  line  is  best. 

How  you  use  hooks  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
high  percentage  of  hook-ups  and  a lot  of  missed  hits.  A 
poor  hook  style  can  even  make  fishing  impossible. 

Let's  sav  you  are  fishing  right  under  the  boat,  catching 
bass  over  a rocky  break  line.  So  that  you  can  set  the  hook 
as  soon  as  the  bass  takes,  you  are  hooking  the  six-inch 
shiners  lightly  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  with  a si/e  2,  wide- 
gap  hook,  or  a si/e  4 treble  hook.  This  hook-up  usually 
lets  you  hook  the  bass  less  harmfully  than  a hook-up  that 
requires  giving  the  bass  time  to  swallow  the  bait. 

Suppose  you  move  to  a flat  with  plenty  of  weed  cover. 
That  same  hook  and  hook  placement  in  the  bait  is  now 
worthless!  A weedless  hook  placed  near  the  bait’s  tail  lets 
you  work  that  cover.  You  still  get  hung  up  often,  but  at 
least  with  patience  you  can  fish  in  thick  bass  cover. 

Hooking  minnows 

Tail-hooking  a minnow  (the  hook  actually  goes  through 
the  precaudal  region)  encourages  the  bait  to  swim  deeper 
into  the  cover  than  you  can  cast,  and  this  is  the  method’s 
primary  advantage. 

Lip-hooking  with  hardy  bait  accomplishes  the  same  end. 
The  big  advantage  with  lip-hooking  is  that  the  bait  can  be 


retrieved  with  little  damage.  Minnows  are  built  to  swim 
forward,  and  if  you  drag  them  through  the  water  any  way 
other  than  headfirst  they  won’t  last  long. 

Lip-hooking  is  the  general-purpose  minnow  hook-up, 
and  it  will  do  a fair  job  in  almost  any  situation.  A bass 
usually  swallows  a big  bait  headfirst,  so  the  lip-hooking 
method  gets  the  hook  as  far  into  the  bass  as  possible. 

Still,  there  are  two  problems  with  lip-hooking.  First, 
from  the  time  the  bass  grabs  the  bait  until  it  turns  the  bait 
for  swallowing,  the  hook  may  not  be  in  the  bass’s  mouth. 
You  can  only  guess  how  long  that  takes.  Second,  because 
you  must  allow  the  bass  time  to  swallow  the  bait,  the  bass 
is  usually  hooked  deeply. 

Catch-and-release  bass  fishermen  argue  that  live  baiters 
kill  most  of  the  bass  they  catch  for  this  very  reason.  Live 
baiters  can  avoid  this  problem  by  hooking  the  baitfish  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  by  setting  the  hook  as  soon  as 
the  bass  takes  the  bait.  This  tactic  does  less  harm  to  the 
bass  than  a crankbait  with  double  trebles. 

Sinkers 

The  number-one  rule  with  sinkers  is  to  use  as  little 
weight  as  possible.  When  fishing  on  the  bottom,  use  just 
enough  weight  to  get  the  bait  down  there.  Be  patient. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  fishing  a bend  in  a 
submerged  creek  channel  beneath  35  feet  of  water.  With 
an  eighth-ounce  walking  sinker  held  24  inches  above  the 
bait  bv  a splitshot,  you  must  wait  for  a count  of  40  for  the 
bait  to  reach  bottom.  Then,  to  keep  the  bait  on  the 
bottom,  you  must  work  it  ever  so  slowly.  That’s  perfect! 
Don’t  be  tempted  to  switch  to  a heavier  weight  to  get  the 
bait  to  the  bottom  faster. 

Going  to  the  heavier  weight  could  result  in  two  negative 
effects.  First,  the  bass  are  more  likely  to  reject  the  bait 
because  the  added  weight  creates  an  unnatural  feel. 

Second,  you  can  work  the  bait  faster  because  it  will  stay 
on  the  bottom  at  the  faster  retrieve  speed. 

Optimum  retrieve  speed  varies,  but  when  a fast  retrieve 
is  needed  to  turn  the  bass  on,  artificial  lures  do  a better 
job  than  live  bait.  Fast  retrieves  and  artificial  lures  go 
together,  just  as  live  bait  is  tops  with  a very  slow  retrieve 
(or  even  no  retrieve  at  all). 
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Floats 

The  last  critical  tool  is  the  float.  I have  never  gotten 
over  the  excitement  of  watching  a bobber.  Maybe  that’s 
why  1 love  this  method  of  fishing  for  bass  so  much.  In  any 
case,  the  method  is  deadly! 

Whether  fishing  in  pockets  in  the  weeds  or  around  logs, 
stumps,  and  other  cover,  a lively  big  shiner  suspended 
beneath  a float  is  nearly  irresistible  to  a hawg  bass.  If  you 
have  a flipping  rod,  use  it  for  this  type  of  fishing.  This 
tactic  is  tops  when  the  bass  are  tight-jawed.  The 
presentation  is  slow,  but  it  is  not  lazy  bobber-watching. 
Drop  the  minnow  and  float  next  to  all  likely  looking 
cover,  and  then  wait  until  you’re  satisfied  there  are  no 
takers.  In  the  meantime,  the  bait  struggles  under  the 
bobber  - an  easy,  tempting  meal  for  the  most  recluse  of 
bass.  The  float  gives  you  control  over  the  bait,  and  tells 
you  what  is  going  on  underwater.  Just  try  to  get  the  bait 
deep  enough  for  the  bass  to  see  it,  but  not  deep  enough  to 
get  snagged.  That  involves  some  guesswork,  and  a lot  of 
changing  the  depth  of  the  bait. 

Hook  the  bait  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  for  the  quick 
hook  set.  Heavy  cover  is  no  place  to  let  a bass  run  with  a 
bait!  This  hook-up  lets  you  move  the  bait,  but  you  must 
do  so  slowly.  Hooking  a minnow  behind  the  dorsal  fin 
kills  it  fast  if  you  move  it  around  much,  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  waste  these  precious  big  baits. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  pinch  a splitshot  on  the  line  to 
keep  the  bait  down,  because  a lively  bait  will  struggle 
toward  the  surface. 

Floats  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  baitfish 
cannot  pull  them  underwater,  and  they  should  offer  as 
little  resistance  as  possible  to  a bass  that  drags  them 
under.  The  best  floats  1 have  found  are  torpedo-shaped 
and  made  of  balsa  wood.  My  second  choice  in  material  is 
cork  or  foam.  I do  not  like  hollow  floats,  because  they  are 
noisy  and  too  buoyant. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  the  method  of 
attaching  the  float  to  the  line  should  not  crimp  the  line. 
Avoid  any  metal-attaching  device.  Instead,  choose  rubber 
or  soft-plastic  bands. 

My  fishing  past  has  included  phases  during  which  I was 
a purist  about  catching  bass  on  artificials,  but  1 paid  for 
those  snobbish  times  with  many  fishless  days.  Now  1 use 
bait  when  the  need  arises,  1 still  release  nearly  all  my  bass 
alive.  1 usually  manage  to  catch  bass  even  on  the  toughest 
fishing  days.  | p* ) 


Mike  Bleech  edits  Drop  Off,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation. 
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Cut  Your 

Fishing 

Costs 


by  Ray  Matousek 


Season  after  season,  are  you  getting 
less  and  less  from  your  tackle 
money?  Here’s  a remedy. 


With  today’s  cutbacks,  unem- 
ployment. and  rising  costs, 
it  is  still  possible  to  make  the 
same  number  of  fishing  trips  as  in  past 
years  when  things  were  better  and  less 
costly.  Along  these  lines.  I’ve  changed 
my  fishing  habits.  I’m  not  real  crazy 
about  some  of  the  adjustments,  but  they 
were  needed  to  get  out  frequently. 

The  first  change  I made  was  to  add 
people  to  my  trips.  I would  sometimes 
spend  a day  fishing  alone,  but  now  I 
usually  call  someone  to  accompany  me. 
This  cuts  down  on  fuel  costs  for  both 
car  and  boat.  Don’t  get  me  wrong — I 
like  company  much  of  the  time,  but 
when  you  decide  to  fish  a lake  that 
might  be  5 gallons  of  gas  from  home, 
you  shell  out  over  $5  immediately.  On 
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the  way  to  the  lake  1 like  to  stop  for 
breakfast.  Another  few  dollars  gone. 
When  I drive,  most  fishing  partners 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  meal;  if  they 
drive,  1 do  the  same. 

The  next  stop  might  be  the  tackle 
shop  for  bait.  Three  dozen  minnows 
add  another  few  dollars  to  the  trip.  If 
you’re  like  most  anglers,  you  realize 
that  you  have  forgotten  something,  or 
just  want  to  buy  some  new  tackle. 
You’re  almost  up  to  $20  and  you  aren’t 
on  the  lake  yet.  Taking  along  one 
fishing  partner  lets  me  make  the  same 
trip  for  about  $10.  Two  partners  cut  the 
cost  of  a day  on  the  lake  to  under  $7, 
which  sounds  much  better. 

To  cut  costs  effectively,  early,  careful 
planning  is  necessary.  First,  try  to  buy 
rods  and  reels  on  sale.  Many  companies 
offer  sales  and  add  rebates,  so  make  the 
purchase  and  immediately  take  the  time 
to  send  for  the  rebate.  Regardless  of 
how  small  the  rebate  seems,  it  costs  less 
than  a quarter  to  mail. 

Lines  and  lures 

Fishing  line  is  next  on  the  agenda.  As 
with  all  gear,  buy  a reliable  brand.  It 
might  seem  more  costly,  but  quality  line 
holds  up  longer  and  better  than  the  500- 
yards-for-99c  line.  Most  mail  order 
houses  offer  line  in  large-capacity  rolls, 
such  as  3,000-yard  spools.  This  might 
seem  like  a lot  of  line,  but  after  filling  a 
few  spools,  it  dwindles  down.  The 
larger  the  spool,  the  larger  the  savings. 
A couple  of  buddies  who  share  the  cost 


of  line  on  these  large-capacity  rolls  can 
really  take  the  bite  out  of  the  price  of 
line. 

You  can  often  do  the  same  w ith  lures. 
1 have  recently  seen  ads  that  offer  a 
sizable  discount  if  you  buy  a dozen  or 
more.  If  lures  are  packed  on  cards,  you 
might  have  to  buy  the  whole  card. 
Again,  get  together  with  some  friends, 
and  three  or  four  lures  cost  the  same  as 
one  or  two. 

If  you  use  a lot  of  lead-head  jigs  or 
sinkers,  make  your  own.  The  original 
output  might  cost  a few  dollars  more 
for  the  hooks  and  mold,  but  you  can 
save  a bundle  over  a few  years.  You  can 
also  paint  jigs  in  the  colors  you  prefer 
and  dress  them  with  some  sort  of 
bucktail  or  whatever.  Making  your 
own  jigs  also  improves  your  fishing. 
When  you  realize  how  inexpensive  they 
are  to  make,  you  won’t  be  afraid  to 
crawl  or  bounce  them  slowly  along  the 
bottom,  as  they  should  be  worked, 
without  worry  about  losing  some. 

If  you  use  live  bait,  catch  your  own. 
When  minnows  are  tough  to  catch,  buy 
them  rather  than  waste  a lot  of  fishing 
time  looking.  Nightcrawlers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  easily  picked  after  a 
good  rain  or  lawn  soaking.  They  are 
easy  to  keep  as  long  as  they  are  kept 
moist  in  good  bedding.  One  of  the  best 
ways  I have  found  to  keep  a batch  of 
crawlers  is  to  put  them  in  shredded 
newspaper.  Whatever  they  are  kept  in, 
they  must  be  stored  in  a refrigerator  or 
kept  cool  in  an  ice  chest. 


Ice 


Ice  is  not  cheap  anymore,  so  1 fill 
milk  cartons  about  three-quarters  full 
of  water  and  freeze  them.  For  a good 
supply  of  containers,  1 save  them 
throughout  the  winter.  Remember,  ice 
is  the  only  thing  between  a good  fish 
dinner  and  one  that  you  would  rather 
have  missed.  Take  plenty  along  to  keep 
the  fish  fresh.  1 rinse  them  before 
storage  and  again  before  freezing. 
When  on  the  lake  1 drink  the  water  as  it 
melts. 

1 usually  have  enough  of  this  ice  on 
hand  to  put  a couple  of  cartons  into  the 
cooler  the  night  before  a trip.  In  the 
morning,  I return  these  cartons  to  the 
freezer  and  replace  them  with  hard 
ones.  Pre-chilling  the  cooler  lets  the  ice 
last  longer,  something  especially  useful 
on  long  trips. 

Camping 

The  best  wav  to  save  a bundle  on 
extended  trips  is  to  camp.  Campsites 
are  inexpensive  and  the  big  savings 
come  when  you  figure  the  cost  of  meals 
w hen  staying  in  a motel.  You  can  do  all 
the  cooking  at  the  campsite.  Camping 
also  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  cook 
up  those  fresh  fillets  from  the  day’s 
catch. 

This  year  you  can  catch  more  fish  for 
less  money  by  following  some  of  these 
simple  procedures.  I’m  sure  there  are 
other  money-saving  ideas  that  fit  your 
fishing  style,  too.  Besides,  I’ve  made 
some  real  good  friends  just  by  asking 
them  to  make  a fishing  trip  with  me. [773 
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Your  Fish  Commission  and 


by  Glen  C.  Reed 


“Wow,”  Jim  exclaimed,  “seventy-five 
bucks  for  a fishing  rod,  even  a beauty 
like  this  one!”  Although  he  hadn’t 
priced  rods  for  several  years,  he  knew 
that  like  everything  else  the  price  had 
gone  up. 

“With  sales  tax,  it  will  come  to 
exactly  $79.50,  Jim,”  said  Charlie  from 
behind  the  counter  of  his  tackle  shop, 
just  across  the  road  from  a brand  new 
Fish  Commission  access  area  on  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Charlie  had  watched  that  access  take 
shape  from  the  day  the  first  sign  went 
up,  saying  that  with  federal  assistance 
the  site  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
that  future  development  was  scheduled. 
Now  it  was  six  months  later.  The 
Commission’s  surveyors  and  construc- 
tion crews  were  gone,  and  there  the 
access  was  finished,  complete  with  a 
large  paved  parking  lot.  boat  launching 
ramp,  comfort  stations,  and  mooring 
facilities. 

Now  it  sported  a different  sign, 
which  included  its  name  and  that 
even  the  construction  had  been  done 
with  federal  assistance.  What  Charlie 
didn’t  know  was  that  throughout  its 
long  lifetime  the  access  would  also  be 
maintained  with  that  same  federal 
assistance,  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  through  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Act,  reimbursing  the  Commission  for 
75  percent  of  the  maintenance  costs — 
the  same  percentage  that  it  had  put  into 
both  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  the  access  site. 

Interrupting  Charlie’s  daydreaming, 
Jim  said,  “Okay,  Charlie,  I’ll  take 
this  rod,  but  for  crying  out  loud,  don’t 
tell  my  wife  what  1 paid  for  it.”  He 
looked  across  the  road  at  the  new 
access,  as  he  counted  out  the  $79.50. 

“You  know,  Charlie,  1 wouldn’t  mind 
that  $4.50  sales  tax  so  much  if  1 could 


see  where  it  had  done  something  for  me, 
like  helping  to  build  that  access  over 
there.  I know  that  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, as  an  independent  agency,  doesn’t 
receive  a penny  of  state  tax  dollars.  If  it 
did.  it  would  help  pay  for  accesses  like 
that  one  over  there.” 

Now  Charlie  had  a chance  to  show 
how  smart  he  was  (he  never  knew  that 
the  Fish  Commission  didn’t  receive  any 
state  tax  dollars  for  its  operations). 

“Fve  got  news  for  you,  Jim, ’’Charlie 
said.  “Some  of  your  tax  dollars  did  help 
to  build  that  access,  as  well  as  buy  the 
land  it's  on.  They’ll  also  be  used  to  help 
maintain  it.”  Jim  looked  puzzled,  and 
he  asked  Charlie  to  explain  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

“Y  ou  see,  Jim,”  Charlie  said,  “just  the 
other  day,  the  fella  from  the  Commis- 
sion who  handles  its  federal  aid  stopped 


in  to  buy  some  new  mono  and  lures.  He 
gave  me  an  education  about  federal  aid. 
Fast  year,  for  instance,  the  Commis- 
sion’s reimbursements  from  I I different 
federal  aid  program  sources  amounted 
to  more  than  $1.65  million.  Almost  60 
percent  of  that  came  from  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act  funds.  That’s  where  your 
taxes  come  from,  to  help  build  access 
areas.  You  see,  whenever  you  buy  rods, 
reels,  creels,  and  artificial  lures,  baits, 
and  flies,  you’re  paying  a 10  percent 
federal  excise  tax  imposed  on  the 
manufacturers.  Those  taxes,  after  re- 
taining no  more  than  eight  percent  for 
administrative  costs,  are  given  to  the 
states,  under  a formula  involving  their 
geographic  size  and  number  of  paid 
fishing  license  holders.  The  states  put  in 
as  little  as  25c  with  each  75c  of  Dingell- 
Johnson  funds,  and  use  it  for  all  sorts  of 


Slocking  coho  salmon  and  trout  in  Lake  Erie  began  with  federal  assistance 
in  1968. 
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During  the  last  30  years,  federal  aid  has 
accounted  for  over  $28  million.  These  funds 
are  used  in  land  acquisition  projects  and 
building  access  sites  like  this  one.  The  Fish 
Commission  has  built  46  access  areas  on  37 
lakes  in  27  counties,  and  28  access  sites  on 
eight  rivers  in  20  counties. 


projects  that  benefit  fishermen.  They 
buy  land,  build  things  like  that  access 
over  there,  do  critically  needed  re- 
search. and  survey  and  inventory  pro- 
jects, and  even  maintain  developments, 
even  those  built  without  Dingell-John- 
son  funds.  Since  1953,  the  Commission 
has  been  involved  in  more  than  $28 
million  worth  of  federally  assisted  pro- 
jects, and  received  almost  $18  million 
worth  of  federal  assistance.  That  works 
out  to  costing  the  Commission  only 
about  37c  on  the  dollar  for  all  kinds  of 
federal  assistance  over  the  last  30  years. 
While  Dingell-Johnson  is  its  biggest 
source  of  assistance,  it  hasn’t  been  the 
only  one  over  the  years.  More  than 
$10  million  came  from  18  additional 
sources.” 

Now  Jim’s  eyes  hadn’t  taken  on 
that  glassy,  far-  away  look  yet, 
so  he  went  on. 

“Jim,”  Charlie  said,  “1  asked  this 
Commission  fella  what  they  had  done 
in  30  years  for  over  $28  million.  1 hope 
you  can  stay  awake  long  enough  to  hear 
this.  He  told  me  that  they  have  had  22 
land  acquisition  projects,  totaling  near- 
ly 8,000  acres  in  2 1 counties.  That’s  over 
33  percent  of  all  the  acreage  owned  by 
the  Fish  Commission.  They’ve  built  46 
access  areas  on  37  lakes  in  27  different 
counties,  and  28  access  sites  on  eight 
rivers  in  20  different  counties.  They’ve 
done  two  stream  improvement  projects, 
including  that  beauty  on  Big  Spring 
Creek  in  Cumberland  County.  They’ve 
constructed  four  hatcheries,  three  mul- 
ti-purpose buildings,  26  research  pro- 
jects of  all  types,  seven  survey  and 
inventory  projects,  and  they  do  tech- 


nical assistance  and  guidance  projects, 
and  provide  engineering  services; 
they’ve  been  involved  in  numerous 
environmental  and  biological  assess- 
ments, gotten  disaster  assistance  for 
such  things  as  hurricanes  Agnes  and 
Eloise,  evaluated  their  impacts  on 
streams  and  rivers,  and  worked  with 
EPA  on  pollution  cleanups.  And  yet, 
they  still  find  time  to  maintain  con- 
tinually all  those  Dingell-Johnson 
areas. 

Pausing  to  see  if  Jim  was  still  alert 
and  interested.  Charlie  went  on. 
“Those  coho  salmon  that  you  caught 
in  Take  Erie  last  fall,  Jim,  remember? 
The  Commission  had  federal  assistance 
to  get  that  program  started  in  1968.  The 
Commission  might  have  to  continue 
that  program  on  its  own,  because  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Act  funds,  critically 
needed  to  continue  that  program,  ran 
out  in  1982.  You  know  that  Commis- 
sion Boating  Safety  program,  the  one 
that  other  states  envy?  Well,  they 
always  had  one,  but  with  over  a $1.1 
million  worth  of  federal  assistance,  they 
made  it  even  better.  If  they  could  only 
get  the  boating  safety  message  across  to 
the  nonregistered  boat  owner,  they 
could  probably  reduce  boating  deaths 
to  near  zero.  If  all  boats  had  to  be 
registered,  a lot  of  families  could  be 
spared  the  anguish  of  a loved  one 
drowning  or  being  killed  in  a boating 
accident.” 

Now  Charlie  could  see  that  he  was 
losing  Jim’s  attention.  Fidgeting  and 
shifting  his  feet,  Jim  kept  looking 
across  the  road. 

“Darn  it,  Charlie,”  Jim  said,  “sell  me 


that  reel  for  this  new  rod.  spool  it  with 
six-pound  mono,  and  throw  in  an 
assortment  of  those  lures.  I'm  going 
over  there  and  do  some  fishing  off  the 
bank.  You’d  better  sharpen  your  pencil, 
too,  because  in  a couple  of  weeks  I’m 
going  to  be  after  you  for  a good  deal  on 
a boat,  trailer,  and  an  outboard.  Some- 
thing like  that  access  over  there  is  too 
good  to  pass  up,  and  I’ll  be  able  to  use 
them  at  all  those  other  accesses  you 
were  talking  about.” 

Charlie  had  a lot  more  information 
on  the  Fish  Commission’s  federal 
aid  program,  but  he  knew  better  than 
to  go  on  and  on,  and  try  to  get  between 
Jim  and  the  river.  He  might  get 
trampled  in  Jim’s  hurry  to  get  across 
the  road. 

“Okay,  Jim,”  Charlie  said,  “the  rest 
of  this  gear  comes  to  an  even  $60.  and  I 
w'on’t  tell  your  wife  about  it,  either. 
You  know,  sometime  this  winter, 
when  we’re  both  well  rested  and  can 
stay  awake,  maybe  we  can  get  that 
federal  aid  fella  from  the  Fish  Com- 
mission to  brave  the  snows  and  come 
down  there.  1 know  that  there’s  a lot 
more  to  know  on  that  subject  than  I’ve 
learned  so  far.  We  can  all  just  arrange 
ourselves  around  the  old  pot-bellied 
stove,  relax,  and  get  the  w hole  story.” 
Jim  left,  and  Charlie  watched  him 
heading  across  the  road.  Charlie 
stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully,  thinking 
ol  the  coming  winter. 

“Maybe,  just  maybe  we  could. "^*3 


Glen  C.  Reei!  is  the  Fish  Commission's 
Federal  Aid  Coordinator. 
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Flies 

for 

Trout 

by  Don  Shiner 

photos  by  the  author 

If  kinds  of  leaders  that  are 

available  at  most  sport  shops  are 
any  indication  of  current  fishing 
trends,  then  the  traditional  cast  of 
three  wet  Hies  is  definitely  out  of 
fashion  on  today’s  trout  streams. 

1 found  plenty  of  single-fly  leaders 
available  in  shops  throughout  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  but  few  had 
leaders  with  dropper  strands  for  wet 
flies.  1 also  saw  that  only  two  mail 
order  catalogues  listed  multiple  wet 
fly  leaders.  Apparently,  so  few 
anglers  are  into  traditional  wet  fly 
fishing  that  dealers  no  longer  stock 
the  required  leaders.  And  yet,  the 
three-fly  cast,  as  it  was  once  called  in 
Grandfather’s  time  and  in  Dad’s  day, 
remains  a productive  method  for 
catching  trout. 
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“New”  doesn’t  always  mean 
“better.”  Here’s  an  old,  reliable  way 
to  catch  trout. 


Advantages 

There’s  no  question  that  single-fly 
presentations  take  trout.  Still,  there 
are  times  when  a cast  of  two  or  three 
flies  has  definite  advantages.  They 
not  only  offer  a trout  a choice  of 
pattern,  but  more  importantly,  the 
feathered  ties  usually  drift  at  different 
depths,  thus  covering  various  feeding 
zones  in  currents. 

For  example,  the  top  fly  usually 
remains  slightly  below  the  surface 
while  the  point  (or  end)  fly,  tied  on  a 
heavy-wire  hook  or  otherwise 
weighted,  tumbles  over  the  bottom 
rocks.  The  other  fly  drifts  at  some 
depth  in  between,  as  some  natural 
insects  drift.  If  after  numerous  casts 
you  get  no  response,  change  the  flies 
to  other  patterns. 

Tangles  and  hang-ups 

Multiple  fly  casts  are  not  without 
some  disadvantages.  There’s  more 
likelihood  of  flies  getting  hung  up  on 


bushes.  This  difficulty  usually  results 
in  tear-offs,  or  worse,  leaders  with 
awesome  tangles.  Both  require  lots  of 
“sit-down  repairs”  — time  that  could 
be  better  spent  probing  more  riffles 
for  trout. 

I frequently  fish  wet  flies  in  this 
traditional  way,  having  gained 
valuable  insight  into  this  method 
from  the  late  Scott  Johnson,  a master 
wet  fly  fisherman  who  lives  in 
Columbia  County.  Though  Johnson 
did  not  own  or  drive  a car,  he 
regularly  traveled  six  miles  by  bicycle 
to  his  favorite  Big  Wapwallopen 
Creek.  He  caught  large  trout  with 
amazing  regularity  in  this  stream, 
known  for  its  series  of  cascades  that 
plunge  down  steep  gorges  among 
scenery  perhaps  unmatched  elsewhere 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  later 
years  he  became  a frequent  passenger 
in  my  Jeep  on  trips  to  various  trout 
streams. 


Favorite  flies 

Johnson  fished  the  traditional 
three-fly  cast  regularly.  His  favorite 
top  fly  was  a Coachman  pattern.  The 
white  wings  on  this  fly  could 
generally  be  seen  even  in  dark  water. 
Any  quick  movement  of  this  offering 
usually  meant  a strike  of  one  or  the 
other  fly. 

He  favored  patterns  like  the  Hen- 
drickson, March  Brown,  Gold-ribbed 
Hare's  Ear,  Stone  Fly,  and  Wooly 
Worm  for  the  in-between  dropper. 
There  were  times  when  he  also  used 
bright  attractor  patterns  like  the 
Grizzly  King,  Professor,  and  Royal 
Coachman.  A nymph  or  some  other 
weighted  pattern  was  usually  the 
point  fly. 

Angling  strategies 

On  most  all  outings  1 observed  him 
casting  across  and  downstream  while 
wading  a comfortable  distance  from 
shore.  In  that  way,  he  minimized 
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hitting  bushes  on  his  backcast.  He  let 
the  cast  of  multiple  Hies  drift  with  the 
current.  On  some  occasions,  however, 
he  gave  the  flies  some  action  by 
raising  and  lowering  his  rod  tip  or  by 
stripping  line  with  his  free  hand. 

In  this  style  of  fishing,  strikes  can 
occur  on  any  fly  at  any  time,  but  one 
pattern  often  hooks  the  most  trout. 
Strikes  usually  occur  toward  the  end 
of  the  drift  when  currents  sweep  the 
flies  upward  and  across  stream.  This 
movement  is  like  that  of  nymphs 
preparing  to  surface  for  completion 
of  their  metamorphosis. 

To  this  day,  I give  Johnson  high 
marks  for  selecting  a nymph  pattern 
for  the  point  fly.  I also  endorse  his 
wet  fly  selection  for  droppers,  though 
1 often  prefer  a black  or  cinnamon- 
colored  ant  somewhere  in  the  lineup. 

The  scarcity  of  leaders  with 
multiple  dropper  strands  at  most 
shops  should  not  deter  you  from 
adopting  this  traditional  method  of 
wet  fly  fishing.  You  can  easily 
assemble  your  own  leaders  from 
various  lengths  and  sizes  of  nylon 
monofilament.  The  strands  are  tied 
together  with  the  barrel  knot,  and  the 
ends  of  some  strands,  made  long  on 
purpose,  become  droppers. 


Above,  assemble  leaders  for 
fishing  multiple  wet  fies  by 
tying  together  different-sized 
lengths  of  monofilament  using 
a barrel  knot.  Below  far  left,  a 
“ quick  clip  " makes  changing 
flies  fast  and  easy.  I’ve  found 
that  these  devices  don’t  alarm 
trout. 


Leaders 

A typical  multiple  wet  fly  leader 
has  a heavy  butt  portion  followed  by 
seven  graduated  diameters,  ending  in 
a ,(K)8  (3X)  or  lighter  tippet.  T his 
formula  makes  a satisfactory  nine- 
foot,  three-fly  leader. 

Spools  of  nylon  monofilament,  us- 
ually in  25-yard  lengths  in  these  and 
other  sizes,  are  readily  available  at 
most  tackle  shops  and  from  mail  order 
firms. 

r * 

Nine-foot,  3X  taper  with  two  droppers 


30  inches 

.021 

15  inches 

.019 

12  inches 

.017 

*12  inches 

.015 

14  inches 

.013 

*12  inches 

.0)1 

10  inches 

.009 

12  inches 

.008  (3X) 

(Measurements  include  allowances 
for  knots) 

<*)  Indicates  that  half  this  length  is 
used  as  a dropper. 

s,  ■ ■ 


The  small  “quick  clip”  metal 
fasteners  for  fastening  flies  to  leaders 
were  not  available  in  Johnson’s  day, 
but  I suspect  he  would  have  used 
them.  I favor  them  now  because  they 
make  changing  flies  a snap.  These 
eliminate  the  need  to  snip  off  flies 
and  bits  of  leader,  which  shorten 
droppers  each  time  you  change 
patterns.  The  clips  do  not  appear  to 
put  off  trout.  They  may  help  to 
attract  them,  just  as  tinsel  adds  to 
some  fly  dressings.  I prefer  the 
smallest-sized  clips  for  wet  flies,  and  I 
use  the  same  size  for  dries  because 
they  do  not  affect  the  buoyancy  of 
most  well-hackled  patterns. 

Johnson  explained  often  that  casts 
with  multiple  wet  flies  instill  more 
confidence  in  one’s  fishing.  There  are 
seldom  lingering  doubts  that  one  pat- 
tern in  the  box  might  be  better  than 
the  three  you’re  presenting.  Hence,  you 
spend  less  time  changing  patterns  and 
more  time  guiding  the  flies  skillfully 
through  all  holding  water. 

The  three-fly  cast  may  indeed  be 
“old  hat”  on  today’s  streams,  but  it 
remains  a dandy  way  to  catch  trout. 
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by  Joe  Worhosky 

photos  by  the  author 


Most  anglers  who  look  over 
downrigger  equipment  for 
the  first  time  say  that  the 
equipment  looks  a bit  complicated. 
The  spools  of  steel  cable,  the  pulley 
wheels,  counters,  clutches,  gears, 
electric  motors,  releases,  and 
cannonball  weights  combine  to  make 
simple  equipment  appear  complex. 

The  technique  of  downrigging  is 
actually  easy  to  master,  and  by  no 
means  is  it  limited  to  Great  Takes 
salmon  anglers.  This  angling  tactic  is 
very  effective  in  smaller  inland  lakes, 
even  in  those  that  are  not  deep 
coldwater  impoundments  where 
muskies,  largemouth  bass,  and  pike 
are  the  quarry. 
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1 first  became  interested  in  this 
method  of  fishing  after  making  a few 
trips  to  Lake  Erie  for  coho  and 
chinook  salmon,  and  I wondered  how 
the  tactic  could  improve  my  success 
in  waters  closer  to  home,  such  as  in 
Raystown  Lake.  This  huge,  steeply 
banked  impoundment  is  a very 
productive  fishery,  but  it  has  the 
reputation  of  humbling  the  best 
anglers. 

One  of  the  common  problems 
there  is  that  most  of  the  shoreline 
drops  quickly  to  depths  of  50  feet  to 
over  100  feet.  This  situation  is 
excellent  for  the  bass,  walleye,  trout, 
and  stripers  that  inhabit  the  lake,  but 
it  poses  a great  challenge  to  anglers. 
Thus,  my  hunt  began  for  just  the 
right  downrigger  equipment  to 
match  my  boat. 

Downriggers  come  in  a large  array 
of  styles,  models,  and  price,  but  when 
planning  to  purchase  a set  or  a single 
rig,  here  are  some  simple  ideas  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Design 

First,  the  design  of  the  rigger  unit 


has  to  be  easily  adaptable  to  your 
boat.  Because  gunwales  and 
transoms  on  all  boats  vary  greatly, 
there  is  no  rule  that  helps  you 
determine  the  best  unit  for  the  job. 
You  must  also  consider  whether  to 
mount  the  equipment  permanently 
on  your  boat  or  to  have  a removable 
system.  Other  factors  that  play  a 
role  in  your  choice  are  the  unit’s 
standard  and  optional  features  and 
its  size. 

For  my  craft,  a 16-foot  tri-hull.  1 
picked  two  manually  operated  rigs 
that  can  be  quickly  attached  to  the 
boat  and  removed  by  a permanently 
fixed  mounting  pad. 

The  removable  system  seemed  to 
be  the  right  choice  because  my 
family  and  1 use  the  boat  for  other 
forms  of  angling  and  for  cruising 
and  skiing.  It’s  also  one  less  bit  of 
gear  to  worry  about  when  the  boat 
is  left  unattended  for  some  time. 

Drag 

The  fishing  conditions  encountered 
at  Raystown  Fake,  flooded  standing 
timber  all  over  the  lake,  require  a 


dependable  drag  on  the  downrigger. 

Without  the  benefit  of  the  steel 
cable  paying  out  line,  when  the 
downrigger  weight  is  snagged,  you 
could  break  the  cable  and  lose  the 
lead  weight,  or  worse,  you  could  tear 
the  downrigger  from  its  mounting.  In 
either  case,  it’s  an  expensive 
occurrence  that  a quality  drag 
eliminates. 

One  item  that  helps  to  keep  track 
accurately  of  the  depths  is  a cable 
counter.  This  gear  shows  the  exact 
amount  of  line  that  has  come  off  the 
spool  while  lowering  the  weight,  and 
it’s  more  convenient  and  precise  than 
counting  the  turns  of  the  cable  spool 
or  the  cranks  of  the  handle. 

The  length  of  the  rigger’s  boom  or 
arm  is  another  important  con- 
sideration, especially  if  you  need 
the  longer  lengths  to  reach  out 
beyond  the  engine  or  past  the 
gunwales  on  a wide-beamed  boat. 
Some  downrigger  booms  are 
interchangeable;  others  are  made 
extra  long  so  they  may  be  cut  to  suit 
the  individual  application. 
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Rod  holders 

Rod  holders  are  optional  on  some 
units  that  may  or  may  not  be 
attached  to  the  rigger,  and  two 
holders  per  rig  are  often  used. 

This  lets  you  fish  with  two  rods  on 
each  unit  by  stacking  the  line  releases 
several  feet  above  each  other.  This 
strategy  results  in  a greater  area 
covered  by  your  lures,  and  it 
increases  the  possibility  of  hooking 
several  fish  at  once. 

This  procedure  is  standard  among 
Great  Lakes  and  Pacific  Northwest 
salmon  guides.  And  though  many 
believe  these  anglers  are  to  be 
credited  for  developing  the 
downrigger.  inland  fishermen  must 
also  be  given  some  credit  for  its 
evolution. 

The  lake  trout  hunters  of  northern 
Canadian  lakes  all  employed  systems 
of  trolling  lead  weights  to  get  their 
lures  down  to  bottom-hugging 
forktails.  And  in  the  deep  waters  of 
Maine,  anglers  also  probed  the 
depths  with  wire  lines  and  heavy 
spoons  in  search  of  landlocked 
salmon. 

In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York 
State  anglers  found  that  the  best  way 
to  catch  steelhead,  brow  ns,  and  lakers 
consistently  was  to  troll  deep.  But  in 
all  of  these  cases,  the  rods  and  reels 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  heavy  lines, 
lures,  and  attached  lead  weights. 

With  this  method,  once  a fish  was 
hooked  the  angler  was  forced  to  fight 
not  only  the  fish  but  his  own  tackle. 


To  many  anglers,  this  was  not  a 
sporting  proposition,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  present-day 
downriggers. 

Rods,  reels,  line,  lures 

Light-weight  rods  and  reels  and 
tight  lines  and  lures  are  commonly 
used  to  catch  deep-dwelling  tish, 
regardless  of  the  species  or  the  locale. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the 
adjustable  release  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  down  system.  This 
mechanism  is  available  in  many 
forms,  but  I prefer  two  basic  types. 
One  is  the  rubber-jaw  alligator  clip, 
and  the  other  is  a cylindrical  barrel- 
type  release. 

Both  of  these  hold  the  fishing  line 
firmly  and  cause  no  damage  to  the 
line.  When  a fish  strikes  the  lure,  the 
release  breaks  its  grip  on  the  line  and 
the  fish  is  fought  without  the  burden 
of  the  heavy  rigger  weight. 

Rigger  mounting 

When  your  studying  and  shopping 
has  been  completed  and  you  buy  the 
downrigger,  you  must  take  some  time 
to  study  the  area  where  the  rigger 
will  be  mounted.  The  results  of  this 
homework  can  mean  the  difference 
between  easy  access  and  operation  of 
the  rig  and  a potentially  dangerous 
situation  occurring. 

When  I made  the  decision  to 
mount  my  riggers  parallel  to  the 
engine  on  the  corners  of  the  stern.  1 
thought  it  was  an  obvious  choice. 


They  would  be  out  of  the  way.  on  a 
structurally  strong  portion  of  the 
boat,  and  they  wouldn't  interfere  with 
the  boat's  snap-on  convertible  top. 
This  meant  we  could  fish  in  bad 
weather  with  the  top  up.  and  still  be 
dry  and  comfortable. 

I almost  started  drilling  holes  in 
the  fiberglass  when  1 realized  that 
such  a mounting  would  cause  one 
major  problem:  To  reach  the  weight 
and  release  while  setting  the  lures.  I’d 
have  to  lie  belly-down  across  the 
transom  while  the  motor  was  slowly 
trolling.  One  careless  slip  could  cause 
a dunking  and  serious  injury.  I had 
to  find  an  alternative. 

After  a few  hours  of  sliding  the 
units  up  and  down  the  stern  and 
gunwales,  1 finally  found  the  ideal 
location.  With  the  rigs  mounted  on 
the  gunwales  adjacent  to  the  stern 
jump  seats.  I could  easily  operate  the 
units  while  remaining  safely  seated 
and  still  have  access  to  the 
convertible  top. 

It’s  been  an  application  that  has 
worked  well  for  the  past  three 
summers  and  has  helped  me  to  take 
coolwater  smallmouth  bass,  striped 
bass,  and  lake  trout  in  many 
waterways  where  I'd  previously 
labeled  the  fishing  impossible.  [pa] 


When  Joe  Workoskv  isn  V hooting  fish 
caught  with  the  aid  of  his  downriggers, 
he  is  freelancing  as  a writer- 
photographer. 


These  downriggers  are  easily  accessible 
and  safe  to  operate  because  they  are 
attached  to  the  gunwales  adjacent  to  the 
rear  jump  seats. 
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The  Leatherneck  Marapole 


Bass  are  aggressive,  opportunistic 
feeders.  When  they  are  on  the  prowl 
for  food  there  are  few  bite-sized 
aquatic  creatures  that  escape  their 
attention.  Minnows,  crayfish,  insect 
larvae,  adult  insects,  frogs,  and 
tadpoles  comprise  only  a partial  list. 

Frogs  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water  in 
gelatinous  masses,  and  when  the  tiny 
tadpoles  hatch  they  are  nearly  black. 
Their  dark  color  remains  throughout 
much  of  their  larval  development; 
then  they  begin  to  take  on  a grayish 
cast.  By  means  of  suckers  protruding 
from  their  undersides,  tadpoles 
suspend  themselves  off  the  mud  in 
shallow  water,  at  a level  where 
oxygen  content  is  optimal. 

I never  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
numbers  of  tadpoles  lying  in  shallow 
water  along  the  Allegheny  River  in 
midsummer.  There  are  shoals  below 
the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  for 
instance,  that  are  sometimes  literally 
black  with  frog  larvae,  and  they 
furnish  a golden  opportunity  for 
cruising,  hungry  bass.  1 have  seen  big 
smallmouth.  backs  half  out  of  the 
water,  charge  into  the  swarm  of 
tadpoles  in  the  shallows.  The 


1.  Clamp  a regular-shank  hook  (sizes  4 
through  10)  in  your  vise  and  tie  in  heavy 
thread  (size  A or  thicker)  at  the  mid- 
shank. Cut  a narrow  strip  of  muskrat 
hide  with  the  fur  intact.  Cut  the  strip  so 
that  the  hide  length  is  equivalent  to  the 
overall  hook  length.  Tie  in  the  strip  with 
three  firm  turns,  and  apply  cement  to  the 
tie-in. 


2.  For  hair  hackle,  hold  a bunch  of 
deer  body  hair  with  well-marked  tips 
along  the  near-side  of  the  shank,  tips 
extending  to  the  bend.  Hold  the  hair 
firmly  in  place  and  make  a turn  of  thread 
around  the  hair  and  shank.  Draw  the 
thread  tightly  allowing  the  butts  to  flare 
but  not  the  tips.  Repeat  with  another 
bunch  of  hair  on  top  of  the  shank  and  a 
third  bunch  on  the  far  side. 


3.  Bring  the  thread  ahead  of 
the  flared  hair  and  half-hitch  it. 
Insert  a hair  packer  (a 
toothbrush  handle  drilled  with 
various-sized  holes)  over  the 
shank  and  compress  the  flared 
hair. 
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commotion  they  make  is  awesome.  It 
is  strictly  a hit-and-run  maneuver, 
with  the  bass  apparently  anxious  to 
return  to  the  security  of  deeper  water. 
But  it’s  also  a fine  opportunity  for 
the  fly  rodder,  and  it  takes  a special 
kind  of  bass  bug  to  do  the  job. 

Fishing  a sinking  fly  in  thin  water 
can  be  frustrating  because  even  a 
slow  sinker  invariably  hangs  up  on 
the  rocky  bottom  unless  it  is  drawn 
away  quickly.  The  obvious 
requirement  is  a big  that  floats  at  rest 
and  ducks  just  under  the  surface 
when  retrieved.  I tackled  this  problem 
some  20  years  ago,  and  the  resultant 
Marapole  was  described  in  the 
August  1962  Angler.  The  original 
Marapole  has  an  afterbody  of 
marabou,  trailing  the  hook  like  a 
streamer.  The  forebody  is  spun  deer 
hair,  trimmed  bullet-shaped,  and  hair 
hackle  blends  the  trimmed  body  with 
the  marabou.  The  artificial  tadpole 
was  named  Marapole  because  my 
wife,  Marion,  adopted  it  as  her 
favorite  bass  bug.  The  pattern 
became  an  instant  success,  not  only 
with  the  smallmouth  of  the  Allegheny 
River  but  with  largemouth  bass  in 
lakes. 


Two  years  ago  I revised  the 
dressing  of  the  Marapole,  and  the 
new  version,  called  the  Leatherneck 
Marapole,  is  an  improvement  over 
the  original  pattern.  Now  a fur-strip 
afterbody— a narrow  strip  of  muskrat 
hide  with  the  fur  intact  replaces  the 
marabou  feather.  When  viewed  from 
above,  the  spun-hair  forebody  is 
trimmed  to  a broader  profile  than  the 
original  version.  It  is  trimmed  flat  on 
the  bottom  and  contoured  on  top 
with  the  front  and  sides  forming  a 
very  sharp  edge.  This  shape  makes 
the  bug  most  responsive,  and  it  will 
duck  under  the  surface  at  the  slightest 
twitch  of  the  rod  tip. 

I’ve  also  found  that  shaping  the 
forebody  may  be  accomplished  more 
accurately  with  a sharp  razor  blade 
than  with  scissors.  Each  cut  should 
be  made  from  front  to  back,  and  the 
first  cut  should  be  underneath  the 
shank,  forming  a flat  underside. 

Make  the  second  cut  on  top, 
beginning  behind  the  eye  near  the 
shank  and  angling  upward  toward 
the  hair  hackle.  At  this  stage  the 
forebody  should  appear  as  a wedge 
with  its  apex  at  the  eye.  Then,  with 
thin  slices  gradually  contour  the  top 


down  to  the  sides.  Viewed  from  the 
front,  the  trimmed  hair  should  have 
the  profile  of  a half-moon  lying  on  its 
side,  flat  edge  down. 

Razor-trimming  the  hair  not  only 
makes  a smooth,  neat  job,  but  it  is 
quicker  and  less  tedious  than 
trimming  with  scissors.  The  best  deer 
body  hair  for  spinning  is  coarse, 
strawlike  and  abrasive.  If  you  are 
dressing  several  bugs  at  a sitting, 
you’ll  find  that  a fresh  razor  blade 
stays  sharp  for  only  two  or  three 
bugs.  However,  sharpening  the  blade 
with  an  Arkansas  stone  generally 
prolongs  its  life. 

1 usually  dress  the  Leatherneck 
Marapole  on  a size  4 regular-shank 
hook.  However,  Marion  dislikes 
casting  the  big  stuff,  so  for  her  I tie 
dark  patterns  on  size  8s  and  10s. 
They're  effective,  too,  particularly 
before  the  river  tadpoles  are  full- 
grown.  I remember  one  very  large 
smallmouth  that  took  her  size  10 
Marapole  and  put  up  a long, 
spectacular  battle  before  the  hook 
finally  pulled  free.  Losing  that  bass 
was  a tough  break,  but  it  shows  the 
possibilities  of  light-tackle  bass 
bugging  when  the  tadpoles  are  small. 


4.  Hold  a bunch  of  coarse  body  hair  at 
an  angle  alongside  the  shank,  and  make 
two  loose  turns  around  the  hair  and 
shank.  Then  draw  the  thread  tightly, 
causing  the  hair  to  flair  and  spin  around 
the  shank.  Continue  to  bring  the  taut 
thread  around  the  shank  until  the  hair 
stops  spinning.  Half-hitch  it  in  front  of 
the  hair,  and  compress  it  with  the  hair 
packer. 


5.  Repeat  Step  4 with  separate  bunches 
of  hair  until  the  shank  is  filled.  Then 
whip  finish  it  behind  the  eye,  and  cut  the 
thread. 


6.  Remove  the  bug  from  your 
vise,  and  trim  the  forebody  to 
shape  with  a razor  blade.  After 
trimming,  apply  gray  marking 
pen  to  darken  the  hair.  Then 
with  the  point  of  your  dubbing 
needle  stroke  lacquer  through  the 
tips  of  the  trimmed  hair  to  stiffen 
them. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Structure  fishing  is  so  vast  a 
topic,  we’d  like  to  cover  it  from  the 
best  angle-  with  contributions  from 
readers.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  fish 
you’re  after,  the  kind  of  structure  you 
fish  most  successfully,  and  exactly 
how  you  fish  it.  (Remember 
structure  is  the  general  term  for  any 
change  in  the  bottom  contour  of  a 
waterway,  such  as  dropoffs,  ledges, 
weed  beds,  stumps,  and  so  forth.) 

Tell  us  when  you  use  your  strategies, 
too.  Be  specific  about  your  tackle; 
times  of  day  best  for  success;  Hies, 
lures,  and  baits;  water  conditions; 
and  other  details  that  help  others 
catch  fish  the  same  way  you  do.  We 
can’t  pay  you  for  the  material,  but 
we'll  print  your  name  with  each 
contribution  we  publish.  Send  your 
ideas  to:  Structure  Fishing, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The 
deadline  is  December  23,  1983. 


John  Joivell  of  Huntingdon  presented  a $1,000  check  to  Ralph  W. 
Abele,  Fish  Commission  Executive  Director.  The  check,  courtesy  of 
Zebco,  signifies  the  efforts  of  the  eight-man  Pennsylvania  team  that 
placed  third  in  the  recent  national  striped  bass  fishing  competition 
held  at  Lake  Cumberland,  Kentucky.  Money  awarded  to  state 
agencies  is  earmarked  for  conservation  efforts  in  striped  bass 
management.  Teams  from  32  states  participated  in  the  annual  spring 
event. 


“The  Schuylkill  River”: 
A Collector’s  Item 
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Attention: 

Businessmen 
and  Employers 

Why  not  give  your  new  clients 

and  clients  will  remember  your 

and  customers  gift  subscriptions 

products  and  services  as  each 

to  Pennsylvania  Angler?  You 

monthly  issue  arrives. 

might  want  to  advertise  these  gift 

You  could  also  let 

subscriptions  as  bonuses,  as 

Pennsylvania  Angler  say,  “Merry 

enticements  for  choosing  your 

Christmas,”  to  your  employees; 

company  or  organization  over 

and  the  magazine  could  also  be 
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“The  Schuylkill  River”  is  a 33- 
page  full-color  booklet  of 
photographs,  comments,  and  literary 
quotes  that  celebrates  this  waterway. 
The  photographs  in  the  publication 
were  selected  from  a contest  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bank  & 

Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  booklet  was  presented  to  the 
Schuylkill  River  Greenway  Associa- 
tion by  American  Bank  President 
Samuel  A.  McCullough  at  a fund- 
raising reception  last  May.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  Association 
for  $5.75  postpaid.  For  complete 
details,  contact  the  Schuylkill  River 
Greenway  Association  at  The  Old 
Mill,  960  Old  Mill  Road, 
Wyomissing,  PA  19610. 
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Wes  Bower 


Book  Review 


Hook,  Line,  and  Sinker 

Gary  Soucie,  418  pages,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10017,  $22.50  hardbound. 

You  hardly  find  articles  on  the  subject  of  terminal  tackle,  so  I thought  a book  on 
this  topic  would  surely  cure  insomniacs.  Wrong.  This  book  is  a thorough  source  of 
practical  information  for  fishermen,  and  it  specifies  the  latest  research  findings, 
discoveries,  and  technical  advances.  The  author’s  writing  is  clear,  which  makes 
technical  details  easy  to  read.  Furthermore,  the  author  shows  you  how  to  apply  the 
data  to  your  fishing,  the  book’s  most  salient  feature. 

Chapters  include  information  on  hooks,  sinkers,  snaps,  swivels,  floats,  lines, 
leaders,  lures,  and  knots.  The  book  is  well-illustrated  with  diagrams,  tables,  and 
charts. 

Terminal  'ackle  is  the  one  subject  many  otherwise  skilled  anglers  know  so  little 
about.  All  in  all,  this  comprehensive  work  on  an  important  fishing  topic  is  an 
essential  handbook  for  angling  beginners  and  experts.— Art  Michaels 


an< 

TkE  Complete!  ^ 
Angler’s  Guide 
To  Terminal  Tackle 


j verything  You  Need  to 
Know  about  Hooks, 
Sinkers,  Snaps,  Swivels, 
Floats,  Lines,  Leaders,  Lures, 
and  Knots  to  Catch  More  Fish 
in  Fresh  or  Salt  Water 

Gary  Soucie 


^ 

Subscribe  and  save  over  50%  off  the  cover  price! 
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Mail  to: 

Pennsylvania  F ish  Commissio 
Angler  Circulation 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673 


Wanted:  RECIPES 


Fish  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  three  ways:  inedible,  edible, 
and  “How  about  seconds!”  Most 
angler-chefs  can  cook  their  catch  into 
the  “edible”  category,  but  few  can 
attain  that  final  stage,  in  which  the 
soft,  flaky  meat  melts  slowly  in  the 
mouth  of  a delighted  connoisseur. 


Pennsylvania  Anglers'  Cookbook 
helps  cooks  reach  this  third  plateau. 

The  Fish  Commission  published  its 
first  cookbook  several  years  ago,  and 
it’s  proven  so  popular  that  the 
Commission  received  numerous 
requests  to  publish  a second  edition. 

The  Office  of  Information  is  now 
preparing  that  new  cookbook. 

Anglers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  are  requested  to  send 
their  favorite  original  recipes  for 


preparing  fish  and  other  Pennsylvania 
aquatic  “critters”  - from  bluegills 
and  muskies  to  turtles  and  frogs  — C 

and  all  species  in  between  to:  Anglers'  C 
Cookbook,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  All 

anglers  who  submit  recipes  will 

receive  a complimentary  copy  of 

Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  anglers 

w'hose  recipes  are  published  will  ^ 

receive  a copy  of  the  new  cookbook. 


^Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Don't  just  barge  into  any  section  of  a 
stream  you  intend  to  fish.  Take  time  to 
inspect  the  water,  keeping  away  from  the 
stream.  You  can  discover  the  best  spots 
on  the  stream  in  this  way,  and  you  can 
plan  how  you  can  best  fish  each  likely- 
looking  spot.  Combine  this  knowledge 
with  a careful  approach  and  a delicate 
casting  hand,  and  your  chances  of  taking 
fish  are  greatly  improved. 


Smallmouth  bass  dine  on  natural  foods 
of  relatively  small  size.  Apply  this  idea 
when  fishing  with  wet  flies,  streamers, 
nymphs,  spoons,  and  spinners  by  using 
only  the  smaller-sized  hardware. 


Attach  a small  jig  or  a streamer  fly 
with  a piece  of  monofilament  line  a foot 
or  two  behind  a plug.  Work  the  plug  as 
usual.  The  attached  fly  or  jig  darts  along 
behind  the  plug,  and  this  action  often 
provokes  strikes. 


Small  worms  are  probably  best  for 
bluegills  and  other  panfish.  If  you  use  a 
large  nightcrawler,  the  fish  usually  steals 
it  bit  by  bit  without  getting  hooked. 


Quiet  water,  even  a small  section, 
downstream  from  a large  rock  or  stump 
in  a stream  or  river,  is  the  most  likely 
spot  to  find  fish.  Fish  do  not  need  to  use 
much  energy  to  stay  in  the  quiet  area, 
where  they  can  watch  for  food  that  the 
current  carries  past  them. 

Give  each  lure  you  attach  to  your  line 
a fair  trial  before  changing  it.  You  can’t 
expect  a fish  to  take  every  lure  on  the 
first--  or  even  the  fifth — cast  into  a likely 
spot. 


A streamer  with  a marabou  wing 
topped  w'ith  four  or  five  strands  of 
peacock  herl  is  an  excellent  pattern.  The 
marabou,  when  wet,  becomes  compact 
and  represents  the  lightly  colored  body  of 
a minnow.  The  peacock  herl  effectively 
imitates  the  darker  colored  upper  part  of 
the  minnow’s  body. 


Perch,  bluegills,  and  crappies  are  fine 
fish  to  fillet  and  freeze  for  later  use.  They 
keep  well,  and  they  are  present  in  such 
abundance  that  keeping  a large  quantity 
of  them  doesn’t  harm  a waterway’s 
fishery.  Remember  that  the  panfish  limit 
is  50,  combined  species,  per  day. 


Lure  color  is  not  too  important  in 
deep-water  casting  or  trolling.  The 
deeper  a lure  travels,  the  less  distinct  its 
color  appears.  The  lure  action,  not  the 
color,  attracts  fish. 


A live  minnow  used  as  bait  on  a bed  of 
weeds  makes  frantic  efforts  to  escape  into 
the  greenery,  and  its  actions  attract 
gamefish.  The  minnow  should  be  fished 
under  a small  bobber  that  holds  it  just 
above  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  a few  inches 
down  in  the  water.  The  minnow  will 
continue  to  seek  safety,  but  it  won’t  be 
able  to  hide  in  the  weeds. 


Bivisibles  and  other  large  flies  account 
for  some  good  trout,  but  they  are  not 
the  absolute  best  fish-takers.  A trout  will 
often  inspect  one  of  these  attractors,  but 
refuse  to  take  it.  In  this  way,  the  fish 
reveals  its  presence,  and  you  can  then 
offer  it  a fly  that  more  closely  imitates 
the  naturals. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  cons 
lion  of  our  aquatic  resources 
protection  and  management  o 
state's  diversified  fisheries,  ar 
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I enjoy  reading  Pennsylvania 
Angler  very  much.  Mr.  Parson’s 
article  on  Kettle  Creek  (“Kettle 
Creek:  Then  and  Now,”  page  16, 
August  1983)  was  very  interesting.  1 
have  fished  Kettle  Creek  several 
times,  and  it  is  a beautiful  place. 

1 also  like  the  article  on  building  a 
custom  spinning  rod  (“An  Ultralight 
Spinning  Stick,”  page  1 1,  August 
1983),  and  1 plan  to  build  one  just 
like  the  one  you  described. 

Ralph  Renzo 

Wilson.  NC 

I support  the  idea  of  a junior 
fishing  license  and  a salmon  stamp. 
However.  I’d  like  to  see  anglers 
teaching  their  children  more  about 
conservation  and  releasing  fish.  My 
daughter  and  1 never  keep  more  than 
a couple  of  trout,  and  they  are 
always  over  the  10-inch  size.  We 
take  more  pleasure  in  just  having 
lun  on  Pennsylvania’s  great  water- 
ways than  in  keeping  fish. 

Larry  Freeman 

APO,  New  York 

An  individual  expressed  the 
opinion  (“Mail,”  March  1983 
Angler)  that  tournaments  will  be  the 
ruination  of  Fishing  in  the  future.  I 
disagree. 

Everyone  has  not  gone 
tournament  crazy.  For  example, 
only  a third  of  the  national  B.A.S.S. 
members  in  Pennsylvania  are  affili- 
ated with  a chapter.  Furthermore, 
the  Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Chapter 
Federation  has  ensured  and  will 
continue  to  guarantee  fishing’s 
healthy  future  through  research, 
education,  and  tournament  fishing. 

Dave  Blatt,  Secretary 

District  1 

Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S. 

Chapter  Federation 


After  30  years  of  fishing  1 finally 
landed  a 2 1 -inch  largemouth  bass.  I 
didn’t  weigh  it  because  1 intended  to 
do  that  when  1 came  off  the  lake 
(Promised  Land  Lake,  Upper).  My 
chain  stringer  got  w rapped  around  a 
stump  when  1 was  maneuvering  my 
boat,  and  it  snapped.  1 think  it’s  not 
in  the  cards  for  me  to  catch  a 
trophy,  so  the  rods  and  reels  are 
now  packed  away.  Maybe  some  day! 

H.  Wentzel 
Lackawaxen,  PA 

Chin  up,  Mr.  Wentzel!  All  anglers 
have  experienced  bad  luck,  and  I’m 
sure  many  of  them  could  swap 
equally  disappointing  stories  with 
you.  They  don’t  give  up,  though. 

It  may  cheer  you  up  to  know  that 
last  month,  while  fishing  in  the 
Susquehanna  River,  I chipped  a 
piece  off  my  engine’s  propeller, 
broke  the  shear  pin,  and  didn't  catch 
anything— I usually  manage  to  hook 
at  least  a few  bass,  even  on  the 
worst  days.  The  next  day  I came 
down  with  the  flu. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  If  bad  fishing 
luck  is  in  the  cards,  then  you  might  as 
well  enjoy  your  time  on  the  water 
proving— or  disproving— that 
notion.  So  why  not  get  that  tackle 
out  and  go  fishing?  You  just  may 
dispel  the  curse  and  land  another 
whopper  on  your  next  trek. 

Art  Michaels,  Editor 
Pennsylvania  Angler 

1 disagree  with  some  of  your  views 
on  chain  stringers  (“Stringer 
Strategy,”  page  18,  September  1983 
Angler).  They  may  be  fine  for  bass 
or  trout,  but  they're  not  suitable  for 
large  fish  like  muskies  or  flathead 
catfish. 


A large  fish  hooked  through  the 
lip  can  twist  or  roll  and  open  the 
snap  on  a chain  stringer.  If  the  chain 
is  not  the  welded  type,  a large  fish 
may  spread  open  a link  and  escape. 

I’ve  seen  both  these  things 
happen,  and  anyone  who  uses  this 
kind  of  stringer  should  make  sure 
the  links  are  the  welded  type,  and 
after  placing  a large  fish  on  the 
snap,  use  a pair  of  pliers  to  crimp 
the  metal  over  the  end  of  the  snap. 

My  choice  for  a stringer  is  a 10- 
foot  length  of  plastic-coated  clothes- 
line. I’ve  kept  catfish  that  weighed 
over  30  pounds  all  night  long  on  this 
stringer,  and  1 haven’t  lost  one  yet. 

Bill  Quick 
Blairsville,  PA 


/" 

State 

Record 

Bullhead 


Eddie  Lasorda,  an  angler  from 
Exton,  PA,  hauled  in  a new  state 
record  bullhead  on  June  22.  The  fish 
weighed  4.23  pounds  and  measured 
161/2  inches  long.  The  bullhead’s  girth 
was  13%  inches.  Lasorda  caught  the 
new  state  record  in  Marsh  Creek  in 
Chester  County,  and  he  was  fishing  a 
worm  on  four-pound-test  line.  This 
new  big  bullhead  breaks  the  old 
record  a fish  of  2 pounds,  1 5!/> 
ounces  that  was  caught  only  last  year 
at  York  County’s  Shepherd  and 
Myers  Dam. 

L 


Backtalk'M  bWobQ 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  Angler  content,  a question  on  fishing  or 
boating,  or  a helpful  idea,  send  correspondence  to:  The  Editor. 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Salmon  Season  in  Full  Swing 


Lake  Erie  salmon  anglers  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  best  years 
i ever.  They  are  catching  not 
only  a lot  of  fish,  but  big  ones  as 
well.  As  of  mid-August,  83  coho 
have  been  registered  with  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition 
Program.  Last  year  at  the  same  time 
only  eight  citation-sized  coho  had 
been  registered.  To  qualify  for  a 
citation,  the  fish  for  an  angler  16 
years  of  age  or  older  must  weigh  at 
least  nine  pounds,  while  a seven- 
pounder  or  better  will  bring  a junior 
angler  a citation. 

Catches  have  been  phenomenal 
with  most  boats  averaging  10 
salmon  a day.  Some  boats  are  even 
reporting  20-fish  to  30-fish  days. 
There’s  no  question  that  salmon 
fishing  this  year  has  been  nothing 
short  of  outstanding. 

Shyrl  Hood,  Chief  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  salmon  program, 
reports  that  over  1.3  million  fish 
were  released  in  the  spring  of  1982 
and  that  this  year’s  run  will  be  made 
up  primarily  of  those  fish. 


Scholarship  Fund 


The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  (POWA)  has 
established  a new,  yearly  $1,000 
scholarship  to  recognize  outstanding 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  the  Penn 
State  School  of  Journalism  or  in  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources. 
“Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association:  Willard  T.  Johns 
Memorial  Scholarship”  honors  and 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  Will 
Johns,  former  13-year  director  of  the 
Fish  Commission  Office  of 
Information  and  charter  member  of 
POWA.  Will  Johns  died  of  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease  in  February  1982. 
For  complete  details  on  applying  or 
on  making  tax  deductible  contri- 
butions, contact  Sylvia  Bashline  at 
RD  I,  Bo  x 316,  Honey  Brook,  PA 
1 9344. 
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To  help  take  a little  of  the 
guesswork  out  of  where  and  when  to 
fish,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
installed  a salmon  hotline. 

According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
Commission  Executive  Director, 
“The  hotline,  located  at  Walnut 
Creek,  is  in  operation  24  hours  a 
day  giving  anglers  all  the 
information  they  need,  from  weather 
conditions  on  the  lake  to  the  status 
of  the  run,  to  what  lures  or  baits  the 
fish  are  taking.”  The  hotline  can 
save  anglers  a wasted  trip,  and 
assure  them  that  they  will  be  there 
at  the  height  of  the  run.  The  number 
is  (814)  838-6853. 

For  information  on  lodging  and 
lake  fishing  charters,  contact  the 
Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1006 
State  Street,  Erie,  PA  16501.  The 
Fish  Commission  also  has  an 
informative  brochure,  entitled 
“Salmon  Fishing,  A Great  New 
Experience.”  To  receive  a free  copy, 
send  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish 


Seth  Gordon,  1890-1983 


Seth  E.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
founders  and  subsequent  leaders  of 
the  American  conservation  move- 
ment. died  June  22  in  Sacramento, 
California.  He  was  93  years  old. 

After  a brief  career  in  teaching 
and  business,  Gordon  joined  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  as 
a game  protector  in  1913.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Commission  in  1915  and  became 
secretary  and  chief  game  protector 
in  1919.  He  resigned  in  1926  to 
become  conservation  director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
and  later  became  president  of  the 
American  Game  Association  (now' 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute). 
In  1936  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
as  executive  director  of  the  Game 
Commission,  serving  in  that  position 
until  1948.  He  w'as  director  of  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and 


Commission,  Department  SF,  P.O. 
Box  1673.  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 


Game  from  1951  until  1959,  when  he 


retired.  Gordon  remained  active  in 
conservation  affairs  throughout  his 
life.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  and  grandchildren. 


Boating 


F ueling 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Always  exercise  extreme  caution 
when  fueling  a boat  gasoline  vapors 
can  be  more  explosive  than  dynamite. 
Because  gasoline  vapor  is  heavier 
than  air.  it  may  settle  in  the  bilge. 
Even  a spark  can  trigger  an 
explosion. 

Most  boat  fires  occur  just  after 
fueling.  They  are  caused  by  improper 
boat  design,  poor  maintenance,  and 
carelessness.  Common  sense  can 
prevent  most  fires. 

Check  the  entire  fuel  system  for 
leaks.  Tighten  connections  frequently, 
because  motor  vibrations  and  rough 
weather  loosen  them. 

Prepare  outboard  gas  and  oil 
mixtures  on  the  dock  when  possible. 
Pour  gasoline  and  oil  into  a separate 
container  and  shake  well.  Then  strain 
into  the  tank  with  a strainer  funnel. 
Grit,  water,  and  dirt  can  ruin  a 
motor.  Do  not  fill  the  tank 
completely.  Allow  for  expansion. 
Store  extra  gasoline  on  board  in  a 
separate  approved  auxiliary  tank.  Be 
sure  the  tank  has  a good  air  supply, 
and  keep  the  tank  away  from  your 


motor  and  batteries.  Here  are  10 
more  fueling  tips. 

1.  Always  remove  portable  tanks 
from  the  boat  for  refueling. 

2.  Shut  off  motors  that  could 
make  a spark  or  heat.  Turn  off 
electric  equipment  and  liquid  propane 
gas  tanks. 

3.  Close  all  windows,  doors  and 
openings  before  fueling.  Overcome 
the  tendency  to  leave  everything 
open.  Closing  all  compartments 
prevents  vapors  from  seeping  into  the 
boat. 

4 Try  to  fuel  before  night  If 
light  is  needed,  use  a flashlight  or 
light  that  is  spark-proof. 

5.  Never  smoke  near  a fueling 
dock  or  when  fueling.  Extinguish 
tobacco  that  might  be  smoldering. 

6.  When  filling  from  a gas  can. 
touch  the  fuel  pipe  or  tank  with  the 
spout  while  pouring.  This  prevents 
build-up  of  static  electricity,  which 
could  produce  a spark. 

7.  When  fueling  from  a pump, 
keep  the  nozzle  in  contact  with  the 
tank 


8.  After  fueling,  wipe  up  all 
spilled  gasoline,  and  air  the  rag  after 
use.  Never  throw  it  into  the  boat  or 
in  the  water.  If  it  must  be  stored,  seal 
it  m a tightly  covered  metal 
container. 

9.  Gasoline  vapors  from  low 
pockets  in  the  bilge  must  be 
drawn  or  forced  out.  Open  all  doors, 
windows,  ports,  and  hatches.  Let  the 
air  blow-  through  for  at  least  five 
minutes.  Use  only  explosion-proof 
fans  with  spark-proof  switches  to 
clear  the  air  of  fumes. 

10.  Check  all  lines  and 
connections  again  for  leaks.  Sniff 
around  gas  lines,  motor,  and  bilges. 

When  vapors  are  gone,  start  the 

motor.  LP_*J 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating  education 
Specialist  with  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  H aterwavs. 
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A Step-by-step 
Guide  to  Boat 

Wiring 


by  Howard  A.  Bach 


Anyone  who  can  wire  a simple 
house  circuit  can  wire  a 
boat.  In  fact,  wiring  a boat 
is  easier.  There  is  no  high  voltage  to 
worry  about,  and  the  spaces  where 
you  string  wires  in  a boat  are 
usually  more  accessible  than  house 
wiring.  Best  of  all,  the  wiring 
concepts  are  simple.  Understanding 
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Item 

Fuse  block,  part 
#172193 

Crimp-on  terminals 
and  crimping  tool 


Portable  spotlight 


Sources 


Mfg. 

OMC 


AMP  Special  Products 
Valley  Forge,  PA 


Map  light,  switches,  DC 
adapters,  test 
instruments 

Portable  battery- 
operated  bow  and  stern 
lights 

Cigarette  lighter  outlet 


Many 


Radio  Shack 


Fulton  Co. 
Wauseon,  OH 


Various 


Battery  jack  multi-wire  Johnny  Ray  Sports,  Inc. 
adaptors  P.O.  Box  1608 

Gadsden,  AL 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 


Where  to  buy 

Any  Johnson  or 
Evinrude  dealer 

Electronics  and  electric 
distributors  and 
stores 

Automotive  and  sporting 
goods  stores 

Radio  Shack  stores, 
automotive  stores 


Any  marine  dealer 


Automotive  stores. 
Radio  Shack 

Marine  dealers 


polarity,  wire  gauge,  and  the  use  of 
simple  hand  tools  including  a 
soldering  iron  provides  the  basic 
knowledge  to  begin  a complete 
wiring  job  on  a boat. 

The  need  to  wire  a boat  may  arise 
when  you  graduate  to  an  electric 
trolling  motor  or  to  an  electric-start 
outboard  motor,  and  you  must  add 
a 12-volt  marine  battery  to  handle 
these  conveniences.  If  you  need  the 
battery  anyway,  it  makes  sense  to 
use  it  to  power  the  boat  lighting, 
depth  finder,  and  other  accessories 
you  may  wish  to  add. 

The  easiest  way  to  wire  such  a 
boat  is  to  run  the  required  number 
of  wires  from  the  battery.  A device 
that  makes  it  easy  to  connect  the 
wire  to  the  battery  is  a pair  of 
battery  jack  multi-wire  adapters. 

Each  jack  has  four  wire  connectors, 
and  the  jacks  are  colored  red  and 
black.  Install  the  red  jack  on  the 
positive  battery  terminal  and  the 
black  one  on  the  negative  terminal, 
and  polarity  has  been  established. 
Then  four  sets  of  wires  can  be 
connected  for  four  separate  circuits. 

On  a larger  boat  with  more  lights 
and  accessories,  you  must  plan  the 
electrical  circuits,  just  as  the  wiring 
for  an  entire  house  must  be  planned. 
And  just  as  a fuse  box  or  circuit 
breaker  box  serves  as  the  central 
point  for  house  wiring,  use  a fuse 
block  for  the  junction  of  all  the 
boat’s  wiring.  Usually,  the  fuse  block 
is  mounted  under  the  console,  where 
it  is  hidden  from  view  but  easily 
accessible  for  trouble  shooting  or  for 
modifying.  The  fuse  block  provides 
a tie  point  for  all  positive  and 
negative  wiring,  plus  a fuse  holder 
for  each  positive  wire  to  protect  the 
circuit  or  accessory  in  the  event  of  a 
short. 

Polarity  and  wire  guage 

Polarity  in  a DC  circuit  refers  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  flow.  It 
determines  the  direction  a motor 
turns  or  a meter  moves.  It  is 
important  to  observe  the  proper 
polarity  to  avoid  damaging  such 
accessories.  Lighting,  on  the  other 
hand,  works  either  way,  so  polarity 
need  not  be  observed  when  wiring 
lights. 

The  gauge  of  a wire  refers  to  its 
thickness  and  its  ability  to  carry 
current  without  overheating  or 


offering  too  much  resistance  to  the 
current  flow.  Wire  gauge  can  be 
confusing  to  the  beginner,  because 
the  higher  the  gauge  number,  the 
thinner  the  wire,  and  the  less  current 
it  carries  without  undue  resistance. 
Conversely,  the  higher  the  amperage 
required  of  the  circuit,  the  lower  the 
gauge  number  of  the  correct  wire. 
Thus,  16-gauge  wire  can  handle  up 
to  10  amps  safely;  14-gauge  wire  is 
suitable  for  15-amp  capacity,  and 
10-gauge  will  handle  30  amps. 

Most  small  boats  are  factory- 
wired  or  dealer-wired  with  10-gauge 
wire  from  the  battery  to  the  junction 
box,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  carry  all 
circuits  except  the  trolling  motor. 

The  trolling  motor  should  have  its 
own  battery  and  10-gauge  wiring. 
However,  for  a long  run  of  wire,  or 
for  a trolling  motor  that  requires 
heavier  current  flow',  use  heavier 
wire,  perhaps  as  thick  as  4 gauge. 

Remember  it  is  never  bad  to  use 
heavier  gauge  wires,  so  when  in 


doubt,  go  to  the  thicker  gauge.  The 
thicker  the  wire,  the  less  current 
drop,  especially  on  a long  run  of 
wire,  so  more  power  is  available  to 
run  the  motor. 

Preparation  for  wiring 

Before  attempting  to  wire  a boat, 
sketch  the  circuit.  Draw  two  parallel 
lines  on  a piece  of  paper,  with 
enough  room  between  to  draw  in  the 
individual  circuits.  It  need  not  be 
fancy.  A symbol  or  letter  will  suffice 
for  each  light  or  accessory. 

Label  one  wire  (-)  and  the  other 
one  (+)  to  establish  polarity.  In 
wiring  the  boat,  the  ( + ) circuit  is  red 
wire  and  the  (-)  circuit  is  black  wire. 
There  is  actually  an  involved  color 
coding  for  marine  wiring,  but  it  is 
seldom  used  on  small  boats.  Be  sure 
to  note  and  use  the  proper  polarity 
as  you  insert  each  item  on  the 
sketch. 

After  all  lights  and  accessories  are 
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drawn  on  the  sketch,  review  them  to 
determine  where  to  add  switches,  A 
switch  should  be  included  for  each 
item  that  does  not  have  its  own 
switch.  Add  the  switch  symbol  to 
the  wire  connecting  the  accessory  to 
the  ( + ) wire. 

In  some  cases,  a single  switch  can 
serve  two  accessories.  For  example, 
if  you  have  a depth  finder  (flasher) 
and  a separate  chart  recorder,  you 
need  only  one  circuit  because  the 
depth  finders  cannot  be  used  at  the 
same  time.  In  such  a case,  the  circuit 
is  connected  to  the  center  terminals 
of  a double-pole  double-throw 
center-off  switch  (DPDT),  with  the 
depth  finders  connected  to  their 
respective  end  terminals  of  the 
switch.  Remember  to  follow  polarity 
on  this  secondary  circuit. 

Another  example  of  doubling  up 
on  a switch  is  a battery  monitor, 
where  a single  monitor  with  DPDT 
center-off  switch  can  be  used  to 
monitor  two  batteries. 

Finally,  draw  in  the  fuse  for  each 
circuit,  ensuring  that  it  is  the  recom- 
mended size  for  the  item  it  is  to 
protect.  Writing  the  fuse  size  on  the 
layout  sketch  also  provides  a 
reference  when  a fuse  must  be 
changed. 

Each  such  layout  should  include 
one  or  more  circuits  for  portable 
devices,  such  as  a spotlight,  map 
light,  trouble  light,  or  CB  radio.  A 
cigarette  lighter  plug  serves  nicely 
for  a portable  outlet,  and  it 
maintains  polarity  for  the  plugged-in 
device.  For  the  CB  radio,  I prefer  to 
use  a separate,  polarized  two-prong 
plug  to  permit  use  of  both  the  radio 
and  spotlight  in  an  emergency. 

Wiring 

For  the  main  circuit,  connect  the 
wires  from  the  battery  to  a fuse 
block.  The  fuse  block  serves  as  the 
connecting  point  for  all  other  wiring. 
The  fuse  block  also  serves  as  a 
central  point  for  easy  trouble 
shooting  of  the  circuits  later  on. 
Connect  the  wires  to  the  battery 
with  stud  connectors,  which  can  be 
crimped  or  soldered  to  the  wire.  For 
the  other  end  of  the  wires,  crimp 
connectors  to  be  screwed  to  the  fuse 
block.  Use  stranded  wire;  it  is  more 
flexible  than  solid  wire  and  less 
likely  to  break  if  you  nick  it  while 
stripping  away  the  insulation. 


A few  dollars  spent  on  a crimping 
tool  and  crimp-on  connectors  is  a 
wise  investment.  Such  connections 
are  solid,  resistant  to  corrosion,  and 
provide  for  easy  trouble  shooting 
and  repair  later. 

Switches  can  be  ganged  on  the 
panel  or  placed  individually, 
depending  on  the  requirements. 
DPDT  switches  are  separate 
switches  and  can  be  installed  in  the 
panel  through  a drilled  hole. 

A basic  decision  here  is  to 
determine  what  items  should  be 
keyed  to  the  ignition  switch.  To 
accomplish  this  for  the  entire 
system,  simply  run  the  black  wire 
from  the  battery  to  the  switch,  and 
from  there  to  the  fuse  block. 
However,  it  is  not  practical  to  have 
all  circuits  dead  when  the  ignition 
switch  is  off.  A better  solution  is  to 
select  those  circuits  to  be  connected 
to  the  ignition  switch  and  connect 
their  black  wires  to  a common 
terminal.  The  wire  from  this 
terminal  to  the  fuse  block  ground 
can  then  be  connected  through  the 
ignition  switch. 

For  each  wire  connected  to  the 
fuse  block  use  female  spade 
terminals.  These  slide  on  the  fuse 
terminals  and  hold  tightly  with 
almost  no  possibility  of  vibrating 
loose  as  can  screw  connections.  For 
the  switches,  run  the  red  wire  from 
the  positive  fuse  block  terminal  to 
the  switch,  then  to  the  accessory. 

Here  are  some  special  wiring 
considerations  for  specific 
accessories: 

Cigarette  lighter  outlet 

This  outlet,  to  serve  portable 
lights  and  accessories,  should  have 
at  least  14-guage  w'ire.  preferably  12- 
guage.  If  possible,  solder  these 
terminals  to  the  outlet. 

Permanent  lighting 

These  can  be  installed  wherever 
access  can  be  made  for  wiring  the 
light.  For  deck  lights,  for  example, 
select  a spot  where  the  hole  can  be 
cut  for  mounting  the  light  flush, 
after  you’re  sure  you  can  get  the 
wire  behind  it.  Wires  are  fairly  easy 
to  fish  through  the  gunwale  with 
some  stiff  wire  or  fishing  line,  and 
some  ingenuity.  Each  boat  is 
different,  so  no  set  rule  applies.  Still, 
boats  are  designed  to  permit  instal- 


lation of  hidden  wiring,  so  there  is 
usually  a way.  If  all  else  fails,  ask 
your  boat  dealer’s  advice. 

Depth  finders 

Use  a DPDT  center-off  switch  to 
connect  flasher  and  chart  depth 
finders  to  the  same  circuit.  Properly 
connected,  there  will  be  three  red 
wires  on  one  side  of  the  switch  and 
three  black  wires  on  the  other  side. 
The  manufacturer  can  also  furnish  a 
coupler  so  you  can  use  a single 
transducer  on  both  depth  finders. 
Wire  of  16-gauge  is  sufficient. 

Trolling  motor 

The  trolling  motor  should  have  its 
own  set  of  wires  from  its  battery  to 
a pair  of  terminals  or  to  a plug  in 
the  bow.  One  good  approach  is  to 
run  the  wires  to  a pair  of  y8-inch 
bolts  with  a pair  of  nuts  on  each. 

The  trolling  motor  can  then  be 
connected  with  either  stud  con- 
nectors or  alligator  clips.  Paint  the 
nuts  and  screw  ends  red  and  black 
to  establish  polarity. 

Battery  monitor 

This  accessory  is  special;  you  want 
it  to  read  the  battery  voltage  before 
the  voltage  drops  from  use  of 
various  accessories.  To  accomplish 
this,  strip  the  insulation  away  from  a 
3/g-inch  length  of  each  red  and  black 
header  wire  of  the  same  color  by 
twisting  the  wire  around  the  battery 
wire.  Solder  the  joints  thus  made 
and  wrap  them  with  electrician’s 
tape.  These  wires  can  be  very  light 
gauge,  because  they  carry  very  low 
amperage. 

Connect  the  pair  of  wires  from 
each  battery  lead  to  one  end  of  a 
DPDT  center-off  switch.  From  the 
center  terminals  of  the  switch, 
connect  a pair  of  wires  to  the 
battery  monitor,  observing  polarity 
all  the  way.  Now  it  is  a simple 
matter  to  switch  from  battery  to 
battery  with  the  DPDT  switch, 
getting  double  service  from  the 
monitor. 

When  all  circuits  have  been  con- 
nected, install  the  proper  size  fuses 
for  each  circuit  and  test  each.  When 
purchasing  the  fuses  for  the  fuse 
block,  buy  at  least  two  of  each  to 
provide  spares,  and  keep  these  in  the 
boat  glove  compartment  or  tool 
box. 
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One  kind  of  bow  or  stern  light  is  the 
pop-in  type.  The  receptacle  mounts 
almost  flush.  Sliding  the  tight  into 
the  socket  completes  the  connection. 


Trouble  shooting 

Trouble  shoooting  the  circuit  can 
be  done  with  a trouble-shooting 
light,  available  from  most  auto 
stores.  The  light  has  an  alligator  clip 
to  attach  to  the  ground  and  a sharp 
point  at  the  other  end  with  which  to 
probe  the  positive  side  of  the  circuit. 
A bulb  in  the  tester  lights  when  12- 
volt  current  is  present. 

With  the  fuse  block  construction, 
initial  tests  can  be  done  at  the  block, 
checking  each  fuse  and  testing  for 
voltage  at  that  point.  If  voltage  is 
absent  at  the  accessory  but  present 
at  the  fuse  block,  the  test  light  can 
be  used  to  follow'  the  circuit  by 
sticking  the  sharp  point  in  the  wire 
at  various  points.  Any  break  in  the 
circuit  will  be  between  the  points 
where  current  is  absent  and  present. 

A multi-meter  is  a very  useful  tool 
in  working  with  electrical  circuits. 

An  inexpensive  multi-meter  can  be 
purchased  for  about  S10.  The  DC 


voltage  scale  can  be  used  to  check 
the  presence  of  current,  and  to  show 
whether  the  voltage  has  dropped, 
suggesting  the  use  of  hea\  ier  gauge 
wire.  The  resistance  scale  can  be 
used  to  trace  a “cold”  circuit  (not 
connected  to  the  battery)  to 
determine  if  there  is  continuity  in 
the  wiring.  As  with  voltage  checks, 
any  problem  lies  between  the  points 
where  continuity  is  observed  and 
where  it  is  absent. 

Another  useful,  inexpensive  tool 
for  checking  the  battery  is  a battery- 
tester  that  plugs  into  the  cigarette 
lighter,  which  lets  you  check  the 
battery  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

Finally,  the  most  important 
concept  in  wiring  circuits  in  a boat 
is  to  do  so  with  maintenance  in 
mind:  Use  a fuse  block  located  in  an 
accessible  spot,  select  sufficiently 
heavy  gauge  wire,  and  keep  notes  on 
bulb  numbers,  fuse  sizes,  and  other 
pertinent  details  about  the  lighting 
and  accessories.  F*1 
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Deep  Cycle  Battery  for  Trolling  Motor 
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Sample  electrical  diagram  for  fully  equipped  bass  boat. 


B1  Deep  cycle  battery  for  trolling  motor 
B2  Marine  battery  for  other  accessories 
Ml  Trolling  motor 
LI  Running  lights 
L2  Anchor  light 
L3  Deck  lights 
J1  Cigarette  lighter  outlet 
J2  Polarized  outlet  for  CB  radio 


PI  Bilge  pump 

P2  Livewell  pump 

T1  Water  temperature  indicator 

D1  Flasher-depth  finder 

D2  Graph  depth  finder 

SI,  S2  DPDT  switches,  with  center  off 

S3  to  S10  SPST  switches 


✓ 
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The  Sauger 

by  Michael  R . Boyer 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  that  water  quality  in  the 
big  rivers  of  western  Pennsylvania  is  improving  has  been  the 
return  of  several  fish  species  that  once  thrived  there  but  had  been 
driven  out  by  pollution.  During  the  last  decade,  fishermen  have 
begun  to  creel  in  increasing  numbers  former  native  fishes  such  as 
white  bass,  spotted  bass,  freshwater  drum,  and  a reclusive  member 
of  the  perch  family,  the  sauger. 

The  presence  of  the  sauger  (Stizostedion  canadense)  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  had  been  questionable  until  the  capture  of  a 
single  individual  during  a Rotenone  sampling  of  Dashields  Lock 
on  the  Ohio  River  at  Edgeworth  in  1976.  This  smaller  relative  of 
the  walleye  had  been  abundant  in  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  Ohio 
basin  in  western  Pennsylvania  before  1900  and  in  Lake  Erie  until 
I960,  when  the  commercial  sauger  fishery  collapsed. 

Acid  mine  drainage,  industrial  wastes,  dredging,  and  the 
construction  of  navigational  locks  and  dams  on  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela,  and  Ohio  rivers  system  had  degraded  sauger  habitat 
so  that  if  a viable  population  existed  at  all  in  Pennsylvania  it  was 
probably  confined  to  the  relatively  unpolluted  waters  of  the  Upper 
Allegheny.  Although  sauger  were  still  taken  occasionally  by 
commercial  nets  in  Lake  Erie  after  1960,  catches  were  limited  to  the 
western  basin  of  the  lake  adjacent  to  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Since  the  collection  of  Dashields  in  1976,  fishermen  have  taken 
sauger  up  to  2114  inches  and  3 pounds,  8 ounces  (the  present  state 
record)  from  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  throughout  their 
entire  lengths  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Beaver  River  up  to  the  first 
dam  at  New  Brighton,  and  the  Allegheny  River  from  its  mouth 
upstream  as  far  as  Lock  and  Dam  #8  above  Kittanning. 

The  return  of  the  sauger  to  western  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
natural  phenomenon;  sauger  from  stocks  in  the  middle  Ohio  have 
migrated  upstream  to  their  former  habitat  as  water  quality  in  the 
big  rivers  improved.  A similar  situation  is  anticipated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  waters  of  Lake  Erie  because  of  more  stringent 
commercial  regulations  and  because  the  sauger  was  reintroduced 
into  the  western  basin  of  the  lake. 

Sauger  and  walleye  are  similar  in  coloration,  body  shape,  and 
eye  size.  The  sauger  has  a series  of  parallel  rows  of  pea-sized  black 
spots  on  the  membrane  of  the  spiny  first  dorsal  fin,  while  the 
walleye  has  a single  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  last  few  spines 
of  the  first  dorsal.  These  rows  of  spots  are  the  most  reliable 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  sauger.  Sauger  from  turbid 
water  have  several  dark  saddle-shaped  blotches  on  their  backs  and 
Banks,  a gold  or  brassy  color  along  the  sides,  and  a milk-white 
belly.  This  coloration  becomes  less  distinct  as  the  clarity  of  the 
water  increases.  The  saddle  markings  may  be  faint  or  absent  on 
sauger  from  clear  water.  Like  walleye,  sauger  have  a white  tip  on 
the  lower  caudal  fin  lobe,  but  it  is  less  distinct  than  that  of  the 
walleye. 


The  life  history  of  the  sauger  is  similar  to  that  of  the  walleye 
with  a few  striking  differences.  Sauger  often  coexist  with  walleye 
and  seem  to  prefer  the  same  habitat  to  the  extent  that  they  often 
use  the  same  shoals  or  bars  for  spawning.  However,  sauger  are 
more  tolerant  of  turbid  water  and  silted  bottoms  and  are  usually 
more  abundant  than  walleye  in  these  waters.  They  never  reach  the 
size  attained  by  walleye,  yet  for  some  unknown  reason  sauger 
require  vast  expanses  of  open  water  and  survive  only  in  the  largest 
lakes  and  rivers.  Unlike  walleye,  efforts  to  introduce  sauger  into 
small  lakes  and  streams  have  failed. 

Sauger  congregate  below  the  river  navigation  dams  from  late 
fall  until  their  spawning  season  is  over  in  the  spring.  Only  during 
this  time  can  they  be  caught  with  any  consistency.  At  other  times 
little  is  known  of  their  movements;  they  seem  to  disperse 
throughout  their  home  body  of  water.  River  sauger  are 
potamodramous;  that  is,  they  migrate  upstream  to  a suitable 
spawning  area.  They  spawn  at  night  over  rubble  or  gravel  in 
flowing  water  two  to  15  feet  deep  in  a temperature  range  of  40  to 
50  degrees,  usually  in  April.  Males  arrive  at  the  spawning  grounds 
first  and  are  followed  by  the  females.  Each  female  is  attended  by 
one  or  more  males.  No  nest  is  built;  the  eggs  are  shed  and 
fertilized,  and  they  drift  to  the  bottom  where  they  adhere  to  rocks 
or  are  carried  into  crevices. 

Sauger  eggs  hatch  in  20  to  25  days  at  normal  spring  water 
temperatures.  Larval  sauger  drift  with  the  current  until  they  reach 
a length  of  about  one-half  inch.  They  begin  feeding  on 
zooplankton  and  insects,  but  at  two  to  four  inches  they  feed 
exclusively  on  smaller  fish.  They  reach  six  to  eight  inches  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year  and  are  usually  legal  (12  inches)  after  two 
years. 

Few  anglers  are  aware  that  sauger  have  returned  to  the  big 
rivers  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Most  are  caught  while  fishing  for 
other  species,  and  many  are  released  because  they  are  mistaken  for 
sublegal  walleye.  Sauger  offer  good  sport  on  light  tackle  when  they 
school  below  dams.  They  can  be  taken  on  jigs,  spinners,  and  small 
plugs.  Small  live  minnows  are  also  effective. 

Until  the  Fish  Commission  can  gather  more  information  on  the 
size  of  the  sauger  population  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  the  closed 
season  and  creel  limit  for  sauger  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  same  as 
that  for  walleye:  mid-March  to  early  May  and  a limit  of  six  per 
day.  The  bonus  is  that  sauger  are  just  as  good  table  fare  as 
walleye.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  they  will  become  as  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania  rivers  as  they  are  in  the  middle  Ohio,  where  almost 
50  percent  of  the  fish  creeled  during  one  census  were  sauger.  [ pa ] 

Michael  R.  Buyer  is  a graduate  of  Albright  College  in  Reading, 
where  he  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  biology.  He  is  a 
Fish  Commission  Fisheries  Technician  headquartered  at  the 
Fisheries  Management  Area  8 Office  in  Somerset. 
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Recently,  a security  man  in  one  of  our  fish  cultural  stations  was 
assaulted  by  two  men,  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing 
brood  fish,  and  our  man  was  very  badly  beaten,  requiring  a 
number  of  stitches.  The  fact  that  those  two  men  have  been  caught 
by  State  Police  and  that  they  were  already  out  on  bail  is  beside  the 
point. 

Our  society  tends  to  breed  violence. 

You  don’t  have  to  look  too  far  to  find  some  of  the  sources  through 
which  people  enhance  their  earnings  by  being  violent.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  John  McEnroe,  “Superbrat”  of  the  tennis  courts, 
shouting  obscenities  at  the  officials  and,  except  for  a slight  penalty, 
getting  away  with  it.  Baseball  hero  George  Brett  comes  screaming 
out  of  the  dugout,  and  it  takes  10  people  to  subdue  him.  Any 
hockey  game  is  enlivened  by  violence  so  that  even  the  well- 
padded  players  very  seldom  come  away  with  any  of  their  own 
front  teeth. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  watch  on  television,  or  at 
live  events,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  seems  to  attract 
audiences  with  a morbid  curiosity.  There  are  some  people  who  get 
their  kicks  out  of  watching  fatal  crashes  at  the  Indianapolis  500 
and  other  similar  sporting  events. 

I have  to  believe  that  all  of  these  influences  have  a relationship 
to  the  increasing  attacks  on  law  enforcement  personnel,  or  anyone 
representing  authority. 

In  1982  there  were  nine  assaults  on  our  field  officers  and 
deputies,  and  so  far  this  year  we’ve  had  five. 

Think  about  that  the  next  time  you  go  to  a Little  League  game 
and  watch  some  parents  yelling  obscenities,  cursing  the  officials, 
and  displaying  some  of  the  most  unsportsmanlike  conduct  that  you 
can  imagine. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  problems? 
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4 Walleye  Warm-Up  by  Gerrv  Kingdom 

Now’s  the  time  to  tempt  walleye,  so  here  are  26  ideas  to  help  you 
catch  the  big  ones. 

8 Rigging  Plastic  Worms  by  Nick  Sisley 

Sharpen  your  plastic  worm-fishing  skills  with  these  technical 
specifics. 

12  Pennsylvania’s  Native  Fishermen  by  Gary  L.  Fogelman 

The  very  first  anglers  in  what  is  now  Pennsylvania  fished  for 
survival,  not  for  sport.  The  author  transports  you  back  to  those  times. 

14  Deputies  Afloat  by  Jay  Zack 

More  than  400  deputy  waterways  patrolmen  safeguard  our 
resources.  In  this  article  you  board  a patrol  boat  with  two  deputies  on 
Raystown  Lake. 

18  The  Brassie  Nymph  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

Here’s  how  to  tie  the  same  fly  the  author  uses  to  fool  large,  water- 
wise  brown  trout. 

26  East  Branch  Clarion  River  Lake  by  Michael  Lacy 

The  author  reveals  where  and  when  to  catch  this  lake’s  gamesters. 
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This  month’s  cover,  painted  by  Larry  Tople,  salutes  this 
year’s  magnificent  salmon  and  steelhead  fishing  in  Lake 
Erie.  The  Commission  received  more  than  15  times  the 
number  of  coho  salmon  citation  applications  this  year 
than  last  year.  Whew!  For  technical  details  to  help  you 
hone  your  fishing  skills,  see  pages  4,  8,  and  18  in 

this  issue. 
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by  Gerry  Kingdom 


During  recent  years  extensive 
walleye  stocking  programs 
have  taken  place  throughout 
the  Keystone  State,  and  many  of  the 
state’s  waterways  are  rich  with  this 
superb  gamefish.  There’s  no  time  like 
right  now  for  catching  walleye,  so  here 
are  26  ideas  to  help  you  haul  them  in. 

IFall  walleye  fishing  is  outstanding 
because  water  temperatures  are 
neither  too  high  to  make  them 
sluggish  nor  too  low  to  slow  their 
metabolism.  Look  for  top  fishing 
when  waters  near  the  60- 
degree  mark. 

2 A walleye’s  primary  food  choice  is 
other  fish,  so  your  best  bet  is  to 
use  minnows  or  lures  that  closely 
resemble  them. 


3A  walleye  bite  is  often  barely 
discernible.  Usually  it  will  feel  just 
like  a snag.  Be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  set  the  hook,  and  do  so  even 
when  you’re  not  sure. 

4  As  waters  get  colder,  walleye 
take  time  to  inspect  their  prey, 
because  they  feed  less  and  because 
their  metabolism  slows.  Slow-moving 
baits  like  hellgrammites  and  leeches 
work  well  when  temperatures  really 
dip. 

5  Walleye  are  almost  strictly  bottom 
feeders,  so  keep  your  presentation 
as  close  to  the  bottom  as  possible. 

6  Bright,  sunny  afternoons  are  not 
best  times  for  taking  walleye. 

Look  for  marble-eyes  when  skies  are 
overcast,  or  just  before  sunrise  and 
after  sunset. 


7  Walleye  love  moving  water.  Look 
for  them  primarily  near  dams  but 
also  around  creek  channels  and 
eddies. 

8  Because  jigs  can  be  bounced  in 
front  of  walleye,  giving  them  time 
to  study  and  hit  the  lure,  they  are 
generally  considered  better  walleye 
catchers  than  are  other  lures.  Work 
jigs  along  weed  beds,  dropoffs,  and 
points  of  land  that  jut  out  into  deep 
water. 

9  Shoreline  fishing  for  walleye  can 
be  exceptional  during  nighttime 
hours.  Look  for  them  near  vegetation, 
stumps,  logs,  rocks,  and  anywhere 
smaller  forage  might  congregate. 

Using  large  live  minnows  for 
walleye  usually  gets  you  fewer 
but  bigger  walleye.  Be  sure  to  give  the 
walleye  extra  time  to  get  the  bait  well 
into  its  mouth. 


If  you’re  consistently  missing 
walleye  strikes  and  you're  not 
fishing  over  weedy  areas,  try  a double- 
hook rig.  Attach  your  main  hook  to  a 
secondary  hook  by  a piece  of 
monofilament.  Put  one  hook  through 
the  mouth  and  the  other  below  the 
dorsal  fin. 

Walleye  are  school  fish.  When 
you  catch  one,  mark  the  spot 
and  stick  to  that  area  until  you’ve 
spooked  the  school. 

A tandem  spinner  with  a worm 
attached  to  it,  like  the  Pocono 
region’s  locally  favored  “Indian  Joe,” 
is  a great  walleye-getter  when  trolled 
or  reeled  in  slowly. 

An  exceptional  area  where 
walleye  feed  is  a shelf  or  bar 
that  borders  a deep  dropoff.  The 
edges  of  midlake  humps  are  also 
productive  places. 
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The  following  are  three  types 
of  quarter-ounce  jigs  that  are 
good  for  walleye:  bucktails  and 
maribous;  yellow  Mister  Twisters;  and 
plain  jigs  with  grubs  over  their  hooks. 

Walleye  are  migratory;  they’ll 
move  in  and  out  of  feeding 
areas.  Spending  some  time  tracking 
them  down  is  an  essential  part  of 
walleye  fishing. 

Trolling  for  walleye  can  be 
productive,  but  far  too  many 
anglers  troll  too  fast.  The  secret  here  is 
to  slow  down.  When  you  locate  a 
school  of  walleye  by  trolling,  switch  to 
jigging  the  area. 

Lure  color  selection  is 
important  for  walleye.  In 
murky  waters  go  with  lures  in  bright 
colors  like  fluorescent  yellow  and 
chartreuse  green.  In  clear  waters,  fish 
with  darker  colors,  but  be  sure  the 
lures  have  easily  seen  eyes  on  them. 
They  seem  to  work  better  on  walleye. 


Deep-diving  crankbaits — 
those  with  large,  transparent 
lips — work  well  for  walleye  when 
these  offerings  are  bounced  over 
gravel  bottoms.  You  should  be  able  to 
feel  the  lip  hitting  the  tiny  rocks  as  it 
moves  along.  The  lure  itself  remains 
slightly  above  the  rocks  riding  face 
down. 

excellent  way  to  fish  off 
**  vJ  the  bottom  for  walleye  is  with 
color-coded  lead-core  line.  Each  color 
that  you  pay  out  gives  you  a five-foot 
depth,  so  the  line  helps  you  get  down 
to  just  the  right  spot. 

Use  the  wind  to  your 
advantage  when  fishing  for 
walleye  by  allowing  it  to  propel  your 
boat.  This  approach  is  effective  in  a 
moderate  breeze.  A jig  drifted  along 
the  bottom  is  a good  bet  here. 

Walleye  tackle  is  best  in  the 
medium-action  range,  with  eight- 
pound-test  to  10-pound-test  lines 
customary.  Heavier  line  often  spooks 
fish. 


Walleye  have  needle-sharp 
teeth.  Unless  you’re  a dentist, 
keep  your  fingers  out  of  their  mouths. 

During  the  fall,  walleye  often 
bunch  up  in  lake  or  river 
narrows.  Keep  an  eye  on  other 
walleye  anglers  who  are  fishing  these 
areas.  If  you  see  a cluster  of  anglers  in 
a given  spot,  join  them. 

As  food  fare  walleye  are  tops. 
Broiled  with  a light  covering  of 
flour  and  a dab  of  butter  (hold  the 
lemon,  please),  they’ll  match  any  fish 
meat  on  the  table. 

For  a more  thorough  look  at  a 
walleye’s  way  of  life,  see  “The 
Incomparable  Walleye,”  an  Angler 
“Profile”  on  page  30  of  the  January 
1983  issue.  |Ta~] 
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by  Nick  Sisley 


During  the  first  half  of  1983  1 
conducted  approximately  25 
bass  clinics.  At  all  of  these 
seminars,  which  are  designed  to  help 
those  attending  become  better  bass 
fishermen,  the  facet  of  bass  angling  I 
get  more  questions  about  than  any 
other  is  plastic  worm  fishing  how  to 
rig  and  fish  the  weedless  plastic  worm, 
the  Texas  version. 

As  important  as  the  Texas  rig  is  to 
successful  bass  fishing,  there  are  many 
other  ways  to  rig  plastic  worms. 

Those  interested  in  learning  more 
about  bass  fishing  should  learn  the 
secondary  worm  riggings,  then  be 
ready  to  use  them  when  they 
encounter  specific  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  be  effective. 

This  past  spring  1 fished  with  Jack 
Chancellor,  who  hails  from  Phenix 
City,  Alabama,  not  too  far  from 
massive  Lake  Eufaula  on  the 
Alabama-Georgia  border.  Jack  has 
gained  a lot  of  notoriety  in 
professional  bass  fishing  circles.  At 
the  1981  and  1982  BassMaster 
Classics,  Jack  finished  third  and 
second.  That  means  he  caught  more 
bass  than  any  Classic  contender 
during  this  period.  Jack  caught  most 
of  those  fish  on  a plastic  worm,  but 
not  hooked  via  the  Texas  persuasion. 


Here’s  the  way  he  rigs  them.  A 
heavy  one-ounce  bullet-shaped  slip 
sinker  is  threaded  on  the  line  coming 
from  the  reel.  This  is  backed  up  by  a 
bright  orange  or  red  bead.  Then  a 
barrel  swivel  is  tied  on.  Next  comes  a 
four-foot  to  five-foot  piece  of  leader 
material,  lighter  than  the  line  on  the 
reel.  The  leader  is  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel  swivel,  and  a 
small  four-inch  worm  with  exposed 
hooks  is  tied  to  the  terminal  end  of 
the  leader. 

Jack  markets  the  little  worms  with 
hooks  molded  in,  and  even  the  entire 
rig.  He  calls  it  the  “Do-Nothing 
Worm  and  Rig”  because  doing 
nothing  is  sort  of  the  way  he  fishes  it. 

Because  the  leader  is  long,  it  takes  a 
couple  of  casts  to  get  the  hang  of 
“slinging”  this  outfit,  but  it’s  not 
difficult  at  all.  One  type  of  area  Jack 
recommends  for  fishing  this  special 
worm  rigging  is  on  long  tapering 
points.  Another  spot  is  around  sharp 
bends  in  a creek  channel.  Other  top 
areas  to  fish  this  unusual  worm 
rigging  abound  in  most  lakes. 

The  concept  behind  its  effectiveness 
centers  around  that  heavy  one-ounce 
slip  lead.  It  gets  to  12-  and  15-foot 
depths  quickly;  but  more  importantly, 
during  the  retrieve  that  significant 


sinker  churns  up  bottom  mud  and 
debris  that  causes  largemouths  in  the 
vicinity  to  swim  over  for  a look-see. 
When  they  arrive  to  see  what’s 
causing  the  commotion,  there’s  that 
little  four-inch  worm  swimming  in  the 
wake  of  the  churncd-up  water.  So  get 
ready  to  set  the  hook! 


Chancellor’s  Do-Nothing  worming 
system  has  some  similarities  with  a 
special  worm  hook-up  called  the 
Carolina  rig.  Like  the  Texas  variety, 
the  Carolina  rig  probably  originated 
in  the  states  for  which  it  was  named. 
However,  its  fame  didn’t  spread  as 
quickly  or  as  far  as  the  one  evidently 
developed  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  Carolina  rig  starts  with 
threading  a regular-sized  slip  sinker 
(usually  1 /8-ounce,  3/  16-ounce  or 
1 /4-ounce)  on  the  line  coming  from 
the  reel,  and  next  tying  a good  knot 
directly  to  a barrel  swivel.  A leader 
that’s  from  one  to  four  feet  long  is 
then  knotted  to  the  other  end  of  the 
swivel,  and  a standard  plastic  worm 
hook  is  tied  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
leader.  Finally,  a plastic  worm  is 
attached  Texas-style  to  that  hook. 

It’s  important  that  the  worm  fished 
on  a Carolina  rig  be  extremely 
buoyant.  The  concept  behind  this 
setup  is  for  the  worm  to  ride  up  off 
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the  bottom  during  retrieve.  Like 
Chancellor’s  Do  Nothing,  The 
Carolina’s  sinker  can  stir  up  mud  and 
debris-  then  there  comes  that  worm 
slinking  and  slithering  in  the  sinker’s 
path. 

The  Carolina  rig  can  be  a good 
choice  for  many  Pennsylvania  farm 
ponds.  Slime  and  algae  cover  the 
bottom  of  many  of  these  ponds,  so  it's 
impossible  to  fetch  a worm  across  the 
bottom  without  having  the  plastic 
fake  covered  with  green  scum.  While 
the  slip  lead  on  a Carolina  rig  may  get 
covered  with  pond  bottom  scum,  the 
buoyant  worm  behind,  riding  up  off 
the  bottom,  doesn’t.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  other  angling  circumstances 
when  rigging  Carolina  style  that  can 
be  advantageous. 

Special  situation 

A decade  or  so  back  1 fished  the 
Presque  Isle  lagoons  with  a special 
worm  rigging  that  I’ve  used  since 
when  1 encountered  a similar 
situation.  The  plastic  worm  in  this 
circumstance,  fished  without  weight,  is 
usually  cast  on  a spinning  outfit.  It  is 
ideal  for  cover  like  thick  lily  pads.  The 
worm  can  be  fished  on  top,  but  very 
slowly.  The  latter  point  is  often 
important  to  daily  success.  While 
some  other  lure  types  can  fish  bonnet 
conditions  OK,  many  of  them  require 
faster  retrieves  than  the  bass  are 
willing  to  strike  at. 

Because  of  all  the  vegetation  at 
Presque  Isle  it  was  still  necessary  to 
rig  in  the  weedless  Texas  fashion. 
However,  the  rod  tip  could  not  be 
dropped  at  the  strike,  for  if  the  bass  in 
the  lagoon  swamps  were  able  to  dive 
only  a couple  of  inches,  they’d  have 
the  line  wrapped  around  a lily  pad 
stem  in  a heartbeat.  The  hook  had  to 
be  set  on  a tight  line  immediately 
upon  seeing  the  strike.  If  we  rigged  in 
the  normal  Texas  manner  we'd  miss  a 
lot  of  strikes,  because  the  bass  didn’t 
have  the  whole  worm  in  the  mouth 
when  we  struck. 

Rigging  hooks 

The  solution  to  this  angling 
problem  was  to  rig  weedlessly,  but 
with  a hook  farther  back  in  the  worm. 
This  required  threading  the  head  of 
the  worm  a couple  of  inches  up  the 
line.  This  unique  Texas  rigging  ended 
the  problem  of  short  strikers.  It’s  a 
hooking  style  you  should  use  any  time 


you’re  fishing  thick  lily  pad  bonnets. 
It’s  an  exciting  way  to  worm  fish,  too, 
what  with  those  ferocious  topwater 
strikes. 

Suitable  rods 

Many  Pennsylvanians  have  spent  a 
lifetime  casting  with  open-face  or 
closed-face  spinning  tackle.  The  rods 
they  typically  use  are  light-action  to 
medium-action,  hardly  suitable  for 
worm  fishing  via  the  Texas  rig. 

Because  the  hook  point  is  buried  in 
the  plastic,  an  extra-stiff  rod  is 
required  to  send  the  hook  point 
consistently  through  the  plastic,  then 
into  the  striking  fish's  mouth  when  the 
hook  is  set.  While  this  can 
occasionally  be  accomplished  using 
light-action  to  medium-action 
spinning  rods,  the  consistency  rate  is 
far  below  that  of  a stiff  worming  rod. 

While  stiff,  worm-style  spinning 
rods  are  available,  many  anglers  are 
unwilling  to  make  the  investment. 
Those  who  are  unwilling  can  consider 
fishing  plastic  worms  with  two 
exposed  hooks.  Then  hook  setting 
even  if  using  a light-action  to  medium- 
action  rod— will  be  no  problem.  A 
plastic  worm  with  two  exposed  hooks 
is  a good  choice  when  short,  accurate 
casts  between  patches  of  vegetation 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  This  outfit  is 
also  excellent  for  fishing  schooling 
bass  that  are  up  off  the  bottom. 

Selecting  hooks 

If  you  are  hanging  up  a bit  more 
than  you’d  like  with  this  rig,  first  try 
going  to  smaller  hooks  so  less  hook 
gap  will  be  sticking  up  to  grab  those 
branches  or  whatever.  If  problems 
continue,  try  bending  the  hook  points 
a little  in  toward  the  hook  shank.  You 
need  needle-nose  pliers  for  this. 

Another  excellent  way  to  rig  up  if 
you’re  using  the  softer  rods  typically 
associated  with  spinning  is  simply  to 
select  a weedless  hook  with  a wire 
guard.  For  most  situations  merely  tie 
one  weedless  hook  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  then  thread  on  the  worm  so  it 
hangs  straight.  If  you  encounter  a 
situation  in  which  many  bass  are 
short-striking,  rig  with  two  weedless 
hooks,  one  farther  back  in  the  worm. 

Battered  worms 

Many  anglers  throw  away  their 
tattered  plastic  worms  after  extensive 
use.  Eventually  the  head  of  a Texas- 


rigged  worm  begins  slipping  down 
from  the  top  of  the  hook,  because  the 
hole  or  holes  created  during  threading 
become  so  much  bigger.  Instead  ol 
tossing  the  tattered  fakes,  save  them. 
Pinch  off  the  front  portion,  and  use 
the  rear  part  to  dress  spinnerbaits  and 
jig  hooks. 

A jig  with  a short  plastic  grub 
attached  can  be  excellent  for  manv 
largemouth  bass  cover  situations,  but 
it’s  one  of  the  best  of  all  if  you're  ri\er 
fishing  for  smallmouth.  Instead  of 
casting  a spinnerbait  without  some 
type  of  hook  embellishment,  improve 
the  bait’s  effectiveness  by  threading  on 
a scrap  piece  of  plastic  worm.  They're 
free!!  All  you  have  to  do  is  save  those 
tattered  plastic  worms  that  arc  beyond 
normal  use. 

Common  scents 

A number  of  different  scents 
designed  to  be  sprayed  on  lures  have 
hit  the  market  lately.  One  unusual 
way  I like  to  “rig”  my  worms  with 
such  olfactory  enticers  is  to  inject  my 
worms  with  a hypodermic-type 
needle,  using  an  odoriferous  liquid 
that’s  designed  to  mask  human  and 
other  scents. 

Injecting  a worm  with  such  an  elixir 
results  in  the  attractant  staying  on  the 
worm  longer  than  it  it  were  rnerelv 
sprayed.  Select  the  largest  needle  you 
can  find.  Draw  some  of  the  liquid  into 
the  syringe,  then  carefully  insert  the 
needle  into  the  body  of  the  worm, 
being  careful  not  to  stick  yourself. 
Don't  start  injecting  any  of  the  liquid 
in  the  syringe  until  the  needle  has 
penetrated  several  inches  of  the  worm. 
Begin  injecting  as  you  start  to  back 
the  needle  out. 

Special  jig 

Charlie  Brewer  has  proven  that 
fishing  a plastic  worm  on  a jig  is  a 
good  idea.  He’s  even  developed  a 
special  jig  that’s  designed  to  be  fished 
with  small,  thin,  four-inch  plastic 
worms.  The  jig  is  called  a slider,  and  it 
permits  hooking  the  worm  w ith  the 
point  covered  (Texas  style)  or  with  the 
point  uncovered. 

The  idea  behind  slider  fishing  (or 
fishing  a jig  and  plastic  worm 
together),  at  least  as  far  as  Charlie 
Brewer  has  perfected  it.  centers 
around  an  extremely  slow  retrieve.  He 
recommends  light,  open-face  spinning 
gear,  turning  the  handle  on  a reel  with 
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Hook  buried  in  back  of  worm— weed  less. 
Ideal  for  fishing  surface — around  lily 
pads.  Without  weight  Hooks  short 
strikers 


Plastic  worm  rigged  weedless — 
line  through  top  V2  of  worm 


Exposed  hooks 


1 hook  rig 


Weedless  hook  (wire  guard) 


V 


\ 

Worm  Piece  (salvaged  from  throw-aways) 


on  jig 


Lead  Head  Short  piece  salvaged  worm 


on  spinnerbait 


Twisting  worm 


kink 


Worm  rigged  with  kink  to  cause 
twisting  during  retrieve. 

Non  weedlesslg  hooked  worm  can 
also  be  rigged  so  twisting  results. 


slider  jig 


Slider — worm  and  jig  combo 


Thin  4"  worm  rigged  weedless 


slider  jig  Thin  4"  worm  rigged  nonweedless 
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a 3: 1 gear  ratio  as  slowly  as  one 
revolution  every  10  seconds.  That’s 
slow! 

Another  important  facet  of 
Brewer’s  system  is  to  give  the  lure 
combo  no  action.  In  fact,  you  hold 
the  rod  tip  as  perfectly  still  as 
possible.  The  thin  tail  of  the  small, 
slim  worm  still  dances  and  waves 
perceptibly—  “lifelike  ” is  the  way 
Charlie  smilingly  puts  it.  I’ve  found 
Charlie’s  idea  of  fishing  a worm  in 
conjunction  with  a jig  to  be 
particularly  effective  in  clear  to 
slightly  unclear  water.  1 wouldn't 
recommend  its  use  after  a gully 
washer,  when  your  favorite  lake  is  the 
color  of  a white-faced  steer’s  side. 

Line  twist 

To  prevent  line  twist,  rig  plastic 
worms  straight.  However,  I’ve  seen 
the  day  when  a swimming  worm, 
purposely  kinked  during  the  hooking 
up.  was  downright  w icked.  Usually,  it 
pays  to  fish  such  a "twisting”  worm 
with  two  exposed  hooks,  although 
“the  twister”  can  be  rigged  in  the 
weedless  Texas  fashion  if  you're 
casting  to  heavy  cover.  Naturally,  to 
prevent  line  twist  it’ll  pay  to  use  a 
good  swivel  and  a short  leader  to 
which  the  twisting  worm  is  attached. 
That  swimming,  twisting  worm  looks 
particularly  real  when  rigged  and 
retrieved  properly.  An  extremely 
buoyant  worm  can  be  retrieved  near 
the  surface.  A worm  that’s  heavier 
than  water  sinks  a couple  of  feet 
during  your  fetch.  It’s  important  to 
choose  the  proper  worm  for  specific 
fishing  circumstances-  whether  you 
fish  a “Tw  ister”  or  rig  your  worm  in  a 
more  conventional  manner. 

While  the  standard  Texas  rig  is 
normally  the  one  1 select  when  I’m  out 
for  a day  of  worming  for  bass,  it’s  not 
the  only  one  in  my  repertoire.  By 
being  able  to  rig  worms  in  a number 
of  different  manners.  I’m  better  able 
to  meet  different  fishing  challenges.  If 
you’re  interested  in  becoming  a better 
bass  fisherman,  learn  the  unusual 
worm  riggings.  [pa] 


Writer-photographer  Nick  Sisley  has 
traveled  on  assignment  throughout  the 
United  States  and  20  countries. 

Panfish  U.S.A..  his  latest  fishing 
hook , is  published  by  Winchester 
Press. 


Charlie  Brewer's  slider  system,  using  a four-inch  worm  and  a slider  jig,  fooled  this 
smallmouth  bass.  Remember — fish  this  offering  with  no  action  because  the  slim 
worm  still  wavers  and  quivers  in  a tantalizing,  lifelike  manner.  Light  spinning 
tackle  is  also  the  best  match  for  this  rig. 
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These  harpoon  points  are  made  of  hone,  hut  similar  items  were  also 
made  of  antler.  These  points  were  found  in  Bradford  County. 


photos  by  the  author 


1 Pennsylvania  has  much  to  offer 
-^the  present-day  fisherman,  but 
it  also  had  much  to  offer  the 
original  fishermen,  the  Indians.  Fishing 
played  an  important  role  in  some  of  the 
Indian  cultures  that  made  their  homes 
within  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania. 

Archaeological  excavations  and  sur- 
face-found collections  exhibit  examples 
of  Indian  fishing  “tackle.”  The  exca- 
vated items  generally  tell  more  about 
Indian  fishing  habits  than  do  those 
found  on  the  surface,  because  a lot  of 
the  Indians’  fishing  gear  was  made  of 
perishable  material  such  as  bone,  ant- 
ler, and  fiber. 

Examples  of  Indian  fishing  appa- 
ratus can  be  found  in  most  areas  of  the 
state,  but  mostly  along  the  major  river 
systems  and  their  large  tributaries. 
Remember  that  back  then  there  were 
annual  fish  runs  that  no  longer  occur — 
shad  and  herring,  for  example.  The 
Indians  would  gather  at  certain  “sta- 
tions” to  take  advantage  of  this  annual 
occurrence. 

Indians  had  various  ways  to  harvest 
fish,  and  each  method  had  its  particular 
gear.  Some  of  these  methods  yielded 
large  harvests,  while  others  approached 
more  modern  angling  techniques. 
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Indians , Pennsylvania's  first 
fishermen , fashioned  many 
successful  fishing  methods. 
Then  it  was  a necessity 

— not  a sport. 


s 


The  weir 

Many  cultures  utilized  weirs.  A wall 
of  stones  or  stakes  was  erected  to 
channel  fish  into  a holding  pen  or  into  a 
narrow  channel,  where  they  could  be 
speared.  This  activity  took  place  on 
fairly  shallow  parts  of  the  water  system. 

Tool  types  that  might  be  associated 
with  this  style  of  fishing  are  bone  and 
antler  harpoons.  Chance  of  penetration 
on  a moving  fish  would  be  much  greater 
than  with  a flint  point.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  were  rigged  to  separate 
from  the  shaft  and  carry  a line  or  not. 
Thus,  it  is  also  not  known  whether 
Indians  of  the  state  went  after  the  lone, 
big  fish  or  not. 


A flint  fishhook  like  this  one  is  rare.  It 
was  found  on  the  surface  in  Lycoming, 
County. 


Netting 

That  Indians  made  and  utilized  net- 
ting is  beyond  doubt.  Most  collections 
gathered  along  major  waterways  con- 
tain the  lost  and  discarded  “weights.” 
These  are  termed  netweights  or  sinker- 
stones.  Nets  could  have  been  utilized  in 
the  weir  system  by  forcing  the  fish  into 
nets  to  be  dragged  ashore,  but  the 
presence  of  netweights  would  indicate  a 
deeper  water  operation. 

On  some  sites,  netweights  are  num- 
erous. This  evidence  indicates  that 
Indians  returned  year  after  year  to  the 
site,  or  station,  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  afforded  for  catching  fish. 
Numerous  amounts  of  these  items  are 
found  because  they  were  used  mainly  at 
a certain  time  of  year.  Thus,  they  would 
have  been  left  behind  at  the  site  when 
the  group  moved,  to  be  used  again  the 
next  year. 

Netweights  are  most  often  made  out 
of  common  flat  stones,  simply  and 
quickly  fashioned  from  nearby  river 
stones.  For  this  reason,  great  care  was 
probably  not  taken  with  the  netweights 
because  replacements  were  easy  to 
make  and  always  handy. 

Very  rarely,  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
actual  netting  has  been  found.  The  nets 
were  made  of  plant  fibers,  twisted  and 
woven,  and  they  usually  oniy  survive  if 
they  were  burned  and  turned  to  carbon. 

Angling 

While  probably  not  pursued  as  a 
leisure -time  activity,  Indians  probably 
angled  because  bone  hooks  have  been 
found  in  many  areas.  These  bone  hooks 
are  most  often  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
knobbed  on  the  shank,  with  an  incised 
groove  for  securing  the  line.  What  was 
used  for  line  can  only  be  surmised,  but  it 
had  to  be  relatively  thin,  at  least  where 
it  attached  to  the  hook. 


Fishhooks  of  (lint  seldom  occur. 
Whether  they  were  actually  used  for 
fishing  or  made  as  some  sort  of  cere- 
monial piece  is  not  known.  It’s  hard  to 
accept  that  those  made  of  Hint  would 
actually  catch  and  hold  a fish. 

Instead  of  a hook,  the  Indians  could 
have  angled  with  another  fishing  de- 
vice, called  a gorge.  This  item  consisted 
of  one  or  two  small  bones,  pointed  at 
each  end  and  suspended  on  a line.  The 
line  was  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
small  bone,  so  that  when  it  was  pulled 
the  bone  or  bones  would  become 
wedged  in  the  fish’s  throat,  enabling  it 
to  be  hauled  in. 

As  far  as  I know,  there  are  no 
recorded  finds  of  gorges  within  the 
state.  Evidence  has  been  found  in 
neighboring  states,  so  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  remains  a possibility. 

Use  of  metals 

Indians  in  some  areas  also  used 
native  copper  to  fashion  fishing  gear. 
Because  the  major  source  of  native 
copper  is  the  Great  Lakes  region  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  copper  items 
of  any  kind  are  very  rare  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Although  copper  ornaments  and 
tools  are  occasionally  found,  the  copper 
fishhooks  and  harpoons  found  in  other 
areas  are  for  the  most  part  absent. 

After  contact  with  the  White  Man, 
Indians  also  made  fishhooks  out  of 
brass.  These  will  sometimes  be  found 
on  sites  w here  the  Indians  lived  after  the 
coming  of  White  Men. 

Fishing  today  is  a fun,  sporting,  and 
leisure  activity,  but  it  wasn’t  always  so. 
Early  Man  depended  on  fish,  and 
designed  ways  to  catch  them.  So  did  the 
Indians,  Pennsylvania’s  native  anglers. 

[tD 

Gary  L.  Fogelman  is  editor  of  Indian 
Artifact  Magazine. 
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Deputies 

Afloat 


by  Jay  Zack 


photos  by  the  author 


HELP  WANTED.  Long  hours, 
little  or  no  pay;  must  be  well- 
informed;  be  able  to  provide 
your  own  auto,  uniforms,  and 
firearm;  receive  required  professional 
training  on  your  own  time;  be 
prepared  to  take  occasional  verbal 
abuse;  no  fringe  benefits  or 
retirement  plan;  only  applicants  of 
good  personal  reputation  need 
apply;  be  aware  that  a certain 
amount  of  physical  danger  is 
involved. 

If  this  ad  appeared  in  the  help 
wanted  section  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapers,  few  people  would  apply. 
Still,  that’s  what  is  involved  in 
becoming  a Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolman.  So  why  does  a dedicated 


group  of  individuals  spend  their 
leisure  time  enforcing  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code,  helping  stock  fish, 
manning  exhibits,  and  working 
countless  hours  on  information  and 
education  programs,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating in  other  Fish  Commission 
endeavors?  If  you  asked  every  one  of 
these  450  part-time  conservation 
officers  this  question,  you  would 
hear  different  reasons. 

What  makes  this  group  of 
volunteer  officers  such  a dedicated, 
highly  effective  work  force? 

At  noon  on  a hot  .June  Sunday,  I 
met  deputies  John  Horton  and  Dick 
Hudy  at  the  Fish  Commission  dock 
near  Seven  Points  Marina.  They 


made  a pre-patrol  check  of 
equipment  to  be  kept  aboard  the 
sleek,  well-equipped,  18-foot  patrol 
boat,  and  then  they  maneuvered  out 
of  the  quiet  back  bay  at  no-wake 
speed  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
impoundment. 

Everywhere  they  looked  there 
was  a colorful  array  of  motor- 
boats,  sailboats,  water  skiers, 
swimmers,  fishermen,  and  other 
water  recreation  enthusiasts.  At  first, 
it  appeared  to  be  one  solid  mass  of 
confusion,  but  after  a few  minutes, 
the  apparent  disarray  seemed  to 
develop  a rhythmic-like  pattern  in 
the  crossing  maneuvers  of  the 
numerous  boats. 
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Here's  an  insider's  look  at  two  Raystown 
Lake  deputies'  daily  activity. 


The  deputies  had  barely  cleared 
the  point  at  milemarker  8 when  the 
two-way  radio  blared  out  a request 
to  proceed  to  the  Weaver  Falls  area, 
near  milemarker  28,  a distance  of 
nearly  20  miles.  The  radio  operator 
advised  that  a minor  boating  mishap 
had  occurred  and  the  parties 
involved  were  awaiting  an  officer. 
Heading  up  the  lake,  you  quickly 
learn  that  there’s  a big  difference 
between  drifting  aimlessly  on  a 
pontoon  boat  in  a quiet  bay  and 
pounding  over  numerous  wakes  in  a 
fast-moving  patrol  craft.  In  their 
clean,  crisp  uniforms,  the  officers' 
tanned  appearance  reflected  the 
countless  hours  patrolling  Raystown 
Lake. 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
John  Horton,  age  46,  is  a guidance 
counselor  in  the  Southern 
Huntingdon  Area  School  District. 
John  has  been  with  that  school 
system  for  21  years.  He  is  a life-long 
resident  of  Huntingdon  County,  but 
he  was  away  long  enough  to  spend 
four  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  a Deputy- 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Horton  is 
involved  with  the  local  American 
Legion  Post,  having  previously 
served  as  its  commander.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  local  medical  center.  John 
Horton  and  his  wife,  Wanda,  who  is 
also  a teacher,  have  four  children. 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Dick  Hudy,  age  48,  is  also  a 
teacher  and  has  been  with  the 
Huntingdon  Area  School  System  for 
23  years.  He  had  also  taught  for  a 
short  time  in  Bellefonte.  Hudy  grew 


up  in  the  Windber  area.  Dick  is  a 
Marine  veteran,  a physical  fitness 
addict,  and  an  avid  jogger.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  who  is  also  a 
teacher,  have  five  children.  Both 
John  and  Dick  are  avid  outdoor 
people. 

They  reached  milemarker  28,  the 
scene  of  the  boating  mishap.  They 
listened  attentively  to  both  parties  of 
boaters  involved  in  the  minor 
accident,  interviewed  witnesses, 
politely  asked  pertinent,  intelligent 
questions,  and  then  made  written 
reports.  Both  parties  of  the  dispute 
departed  with  the  pleasantly  distinct 
impression  that  their  version  of  the 
mishap  was  heard  by  unbiased 
arbitrators. 


The  investigation  was  completed, 
and  they  cruised  away  at  a more 
leisurely  pace.  The  friendly  waves 
and  cheerful  greetings  showed  that 
for  most  boaters  the  uniformed 
officers  in  their  patrol  boat  were  a 
welcomed  sight. 

Why  did  they  become  deputies? 
“That’s  a tough  question  to  answer,” 
Hudy  said.  “Sure,  we  get  paid  for 
some  hours,  but  other  times  our 
efforts  are  strictly  voluntary.  For 
me,  the  main  thing  is  a sense  of 
accomplishment,  of  being  able  to  do 
something  worthwhile  with  my  spare 
time.  If  I had  to  sum  it  up  in  a few 
words,  1 would  say  that  being  a 
deputv  gives  me  a better  perspective 
of  life.” 
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John  Horton  interjected,  “One 
thing  I enjoy  is  the  camaraderie 
working  with  the  other  deputies.  It’s 
hard  to  put  into  words,  but  the 
experiences  you  share  and  the  work 
you  do  results  in  a special  type  of 
friendship.  Some  days  when  it  is  hot 
and  humid  and  you  have  to  leave 
your  family  and  come  out  to  all  this 
confusion,  you  tend  to  wonder  what 
you’re  doing  here.  But  there  are 
other  times  when  you  know  that 
your  actions  probably  prevented 
someone  from  sustaining  serious 
injury.  It  makes  up  for  the  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences.” 

The  hours  slipped  away  as  the 
deputies  checked  fishing  licenses  and 
catches,  inspected  several  boats 
because  of  apparent  registration 
irregularities,  and  cautioned  a couple 
of  others  because  occupants  were 
riding  in  unsafe  places.  They  made 
several  other  boardings  because  of 
an  obvious  violation — too  many 
people  in  the  boat.  In  some 
instances,  the  deputies  issued 
citations,  while  at  other  times,  in 
what  they  considered  borderline 
violations,  warnings  were  given. 

“It’s  tough  to  explain,”  Deputy 
Hudy  commented,  “but  to  a certain 
extent,  whether  I give  a citation  or  a 
warning  is  determined  by  a gut 
feeling;  there’s  more  to  it  than  that. 
Jim  Valentine,  our  supervisor,  has 
set  up  certain  guidelines.  Naturally, 
the  seriousness  of  the  violation  is  a 
major  determining  factor,  but  there’s 
still  other  things  we  consider.  It  goes 
w'ithout  saying  that  it  has  to  be  an 
offense  that  we  believe  we  can 
conclusively  prove  before  a magis- 
trate. Other  things  we  take  a hard 
look  at  are  the  ages  of  the  offenders, 
the  degree  of  guilt,  w'hether  it  seems 
to  be  a premeditated  offense,  and 
whether  the  offense  appears  uninten- 
tional or  intentional.  I guess  the  best 
way  to  sum  it  all  up  is  that  we  try  to 
balance  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  law.” 

Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Val- 
entine commented  on  his 
deputy  force. 

“I  have  seven  deputies  in  my 
jurisdiction.  I’m  the  only  full-  time 
Fish  Commission  officer  in 
Huntingdon  County,  so  I just 
couldn’t  do  the  job  without  these 
guys.  While  I have  the  responsibility 


of  training  the  deputies  and  keeping 
them  well-informed,  the  men  are 
nevertheless  required  to  attend 
instructional  courses  at  our  training 
school,  which  is  near  Bellefonte.  At 
the  school,  the  instruction  includes 
familiarization  with  the  fish  and 
boating  laws,  legal  procedures,  Fish 
Commission  policies  and  programs, 
self  defense,  and  marksmanship.” 
Valentine  continued,  “It’s 
important  that  the  deputies  are  well- 


trained  and  know  how  to  react  in 
cases  of  emergencies.  Both  deputies 
Dick  Hudy  and  John  Horton  have 
attended  the  basic  training  courses 
as  well  as  the  advanced  courses  the 
Fish  Commission  holds  for  its 
deputies.  These  guys  really  do  a 
great  job  for  me  and  for  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 

“For  instance,  several  years  ago 
while  on  patrol.  John  Horton  and 
another  deputy  discovered  a burning 
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Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolmen  Dick  Hudy 
(left)  and  John  Horton 
(right)  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  being 
waterways  patrolmen, 
and  both  officers  are 
dedicated  to  balancing 
the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Good 
judgment  and  quick 
thinking  characterize 
these  highly  trained 
officers  ’ abilities. 


boat.  They  boarded  the  craft, 
removed  an  elderly  couple,  and  then 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  quell  the 
blaze.  For  this  fast  thinking  and 
above-and-beyond  type  of  action, 
John  received  a special  recognition 
award  from  the  Fish  Commission.” 
“I  guess  enhancing  the  image  of 
the  Fish  Commission  would  come 
pretty  close  to  my  top  priority,”  said 
Deputy  Horton.  “I  know  that  when 
you  have  to  arrest  someone  it’s  a 
little  difficult  to  have  him  like  you, 
but  if  you  conduct  yourself  in  a 
professional  manner,  usually  he  will 
end  up  respecting  you. 

Late  in  the  day,  the  deputies 
encountered  a canoe  near  the 
docks  at  James  Creek  Launching 
area.  Noting  that  none  of  the  four 
occupants,  a young  couple  and  two 
preschool-aged  children,  was 
wearing  a PFD,  the  officers  stopped 
them  and  saw  that  they  were 
equipped  with  four  wearable  life 
jackets.  The  couple  was  technically 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law 
by  properly  having  them  aboard,  so 
the  deputies  suggested  that  wearing 
PFDs  was  the  safest  course.  The 
young  couple  thanked  them  for  their 
concern,  returned  to  shore,  and 
slipped  the  PFDs  on.  As  the 
deputies  left  the  canoeists,  Hudy 


mused,  “That  might  have  been  the 
most  important  stop  we  made 
today.” 

As  darkness  set  in,  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  roll  of  distant 
thunder  alerted  them  to  an 
approaching  storm.  From  a nearby 
vantage  point,  they  observed  the 
lights  of  evening  boaters  heading 
toward  Snyders  Run  launching  area. 
So  that  they  also  could  avoid 
drenching,  the  officers  made  a quick 
retreat  to  milemarker  8 and  the  Fish 
Commission’s  docking  area.  They 
moored  the  boat  just  as  the  full  fury' 
of  the  storm  hit  the  lake.  Sitting 
under  the  cover  of  the  protective 
roof,  they  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a 
severe  summer  storm.  The  rain 


hammered  the  tin  roof  and  the 
thunder  echoed  from  ridge  to 
mountain.  Lightning  zigzagged 
across  the  sky  and  momentarily 
threw  freakish  images  on  the  dark, 
unswept  clouds.  Gusts  of  wind  blew 
a cool,  fresh  spray  over  the  desolate 
shoreline. 

Soon  the  storm  passed,  and  the 
rain  slowed  to  a light  drizzle.  For 
deputies  John  Horton  and  Dick 
Hudy  it  had  been  another  typical 
Sunday  duty  assignment  on 
Raystown  Lake.  [I*] 


Jay  Zack  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer. 


Updated  Publication 


Favorite  Lakes  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a recently  updated  four- 
page  Fish  Commission  publication,  features  more  than  25  waterways 
in  17  western  Pennsylvania  counties.  Facilities,  special  regulations,  fish 
species  available,  and  directions  to  accesses  are  included  tor  each 
waterway.  For  a copy  of  Favorite  Lakes  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
send  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
to:  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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The  Brassie  Nymph 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


photos  by  the  author 


A long-time  friend  and  fishing 
companion  migrated  westward  from 
Pennsylvania  and  took  up  residence 
in  Colorado.  Once,  on  a cold,  dreary 
Sunday  in  February  when  we 
Keystoners  were  suffering  from 
cabin  fever,  Dick  phoned  to  taunt 
me  that  the  temperature  there  was  in 
the  balmy  70s  and  the  fishing  was 
great.  For  openers  he  said.  “1  fished 
the  Platte  River  yesterday  and 
caught  a lot  of  trout  on  nymphs!” 
Gazing  through  a frosty  window 
at  the  gloom  outside,  1 thought  his 
statement  seemed  odd. 

“What  nymphs  are  your  trout 
taking  in  February,”  1 asked. 

“Same  as  they  take  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  Brassie!” 

Dick  described  the  pattern,  and  I 
learned  that  the  Brassie  is  dressed 
with  a copper  wire  body— a contra- 
diction of  sorts — and  finished  with  a 
short,  rough,  fur  thorax.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  No  tails,  no  wing  case, 
no  hackle.  It  seemed  almost  too 
simple,  but  1 remembered  hearing 
that  the  Platte  harbored  a strain  of 


1.  Bind  the  thread  to  the  shank 
at  a point  about  one-third  the 
shank  length  behind  the  eye.  Also 
at  this  point  tie  in  a six-inch  to 
eight-inch  length  each  of  floss  and 
copper  wire.  Hold  the  wire  over 
the  floss,  and  wind  the  thread  over 
both  to  the  hook  bend.  Then  wind 
the  thread  forward  to  the  original 
tie-in  and  half-hitch  it. 


2.  Wind  the  floss  to  form  a 
smooth,  tapered  underbody.  Tie  it 
off  with  two  turns  and  trim  off  the 

excess  floss. 


3.  Wind  the  wire  closely  over  the 
underbody  and  tie  it  off  with  three 
firm  turns  of  thread.  Half-hitch  it. 
Then  break  off  or  cut  the  excess 
wire.  Apply  a drop  of  cement  to 
the  tie-off. 
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difficult  trout,  and  1 wasn’t  one  to 
question  the  judgment  of 
sophisticated  browns.  So  I tied  a few 
Brassies  and  stowed  them  in  my 
nymph  box. 

Spring  was  late  that  year,  and 
when  Opening  Day  finally  arrived 
the  water  was  high,  cold,  and 
discolored.  A large,  weighted 
streamer  seemed  in  order  - 
something  the  trout  could  see  in  the 
murky  depths-  but  it  met  with  luke- 
warm success.  1 changed  to  a 
dragonfly  nymph  and  began  to  take 
trout  consistently.  Then  1 remem- 
bered the  Brassies  in  my  kit  and 
decided  to  try  the  new  pattern.  To 
my  surprise,  the  little  Brassie  (1 
think  it  was  a size  16)  worked 
equally  well  in  the  off-colored  water. 

1 was  impressed  at  how  quickly  it 
sank,  particularly  when  cast  directly 
upstream  on  a slack  line. 

1 dislike  throwing  heavily 
weighted  Hies  with  light  rods,  and 
the  performance  of  the  easy-to-cast 
Brassie  was  a delight.  Of  course,  the 
pattern  is  slightly  weighted  by  virtue 
of  its  copper  body,  but  its  quick- 
sinking attribute  is  also  caused  by  its 
streamlined  design,  completely  free 
of  hackles  or  other  encumbrances. 


I’ve  had  some  surprising 
experiences  with  the  Brassie  in  clear 
water,  too.  One  morning  1 was  on 
Slippery  Rock  Creek  when  the 
fishing  was  extremely  slow.  1 was 
reeling  in  my  line  when  a trout  nailed 
the  Brassie  so  hard  1 nearly  lost  my 
rod.  Taking  the  cue,  1 began  casting, 
quartering  upstream,  and  when  the 
nymph  was  directly  opposite  me,  I 
retrieved  it  in  fast  spurts.  It  worked! 
That’s  not  my  favorite  way  to  fish  a 
nymph,  but  when  the  trout  are  in  the 
doldrums  the  flash  of  the  fast-moving 
Brassie  often  stirs  them  from  their 
lethargy. 

As  a fly  tying  material  copper 
wire  is  versatile.  In  various  gauges  it 
is  used  in  several  western  steelhead 
patterns.  I use  it  as  body  material 
for  several  streamer  and  pupa 
patterns,  which  have  been  described 
in  past  Angler  columns.  Frank 
Sawyer,  the  eminent  British  angler, 
used  fine  copper  wire  not  only  as  an 
underbody  in  his  celebrated 
Pheasant  Tail  Nymph,  but  he  also 
entwined  it  around  the  herls  to 
strengthen  the  fragile  material.  In 
fact,  he  let  the  same  wire  serve  in 
place  of  tying  thread  in  several 
nymph  patterns.  It  is  also  an 


excellent  ribbing  material,  and  in  the 
smallest  gauges  it's  a fine  substitute 
for  gold  wire. 

Electronics  supply  shops  generalls 
stock  copper  wire  in  various  gauges 
and  colors;  however,  for  my  own  use 
1 prefer  the  wire  in  its  natural  color. 
In  the  Brassie  Nymph,  keep  the  wire 
gauge  appropriate  to  the  fly’s  size. 

As  a rule  of  thumb.  26  gauge  is  best 
for  size  12  and  larger.  30  gauge  for 
14s  and  16s,  and  34  gauge  for 
smaller  sizes.  A discarded  lamp  cord 
yields  an  enormous  supply  of  fine 
wire  suitable  for  small  patterns. 

To  save  wear  and  tear  on  your 
favorite  scissors,  when  you  make  the 
final  tie-off  of  the  wire,  hold  the 
excess  wire  close  to  the  shank  and 
bend  it  back  and  forth  until  it 
breaks.  If  you  insist  on  cutting  with 
scissors,  use  the  base  of  the  blades, 
not  the  tip. 

If  you  were  fussy  about  mundane 
matters,  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
Brassie  should  be  called  a larva 
instead  of  a nymph  because  it  has 
no  tails.  I’m  sure  the  trout  make  no 
such  distinction;  they  simply  take  it 
as  something  good  to  eat,  call  it 
what  we  will.  [pa] 


I 


1 

4.  Pull  enough  thread  from  the 
bobbin  to  form  a loop  about  two 
inches  long.  Open  the  loop  at  the 
bottom  and  wind  the  thread  over 
itself  at  the  shank  to  lock  the  loop 
in  place.  Wind  working  thread 
forward  to  about  an  eighth-inch 
behind  the  eye.  Cut  a small  bunch 
of  muskrat  fur  and  insert  it  in  the 
loop,  guard  hairs  and  all,  with 
fibers  crossways.  Close  the  loop. 


L 


5.  With  your  fingertips,  or  with 
hackle  pliers  clamped  to  the  loop, 
roll  or  spin  the  doubled  thread 
until  the  fur  is  spun  into  a heavy 
chenille. 


6.  W ithout  releasing  the  twisted 
thread,  wind  the  fur  forward  two 
or  three  turns  to  form  the  thorax, 
stroking  the  wound  fur  back 
between  turns.  Tie  off  the  doubled 
thread  and  trim  the  excess.  The 
thorax  should  present  a rough, 
scraggly  appearance.  Finally,  wind 
a neat  head,  whip-finish,  and  apply 
head  lacquer. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


by  Kerry  Messerle 


Q:  I want  to  buy  “grass  carp"  to  put 
in  my  pond  to  control  weeds.  Where 
can  I get  them? 

A:  Hopefully,  nowhere  in 
Pennsylvania!  We  consider  the  grass 
carp  to  be  destructive,  undesirable 
species,  and  along  with  36  other 
states  have  banned  their  importa- 
tion. Release  of  these  or  similar 
unapproved  species  into 
Pennsylvania  waters  is  a violation  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code. 

Q:  Are  Fish  Commission  properties 
open  to  hunting? 

A:  l.egal  hunting  and  trapping  are 
permitted  on  property  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commission  unless 
posted  otherwise.  All  such  activities 
must  comply  with  the  Game  Law 
and  local  government  restrictions. 

Q:  I had  snakes  in  my  cabin  and 
called  the  waterways  patrolman  to 
get  them  out.  He  told  me  he  didn’t 
do  this.  Isn’t  this  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s responsibility? 

A:  The  Fish  Commission  is  the 
agency  responsible  for  protecting 
and  managing  snakes.  However,  the 


Commission  is  not  an  extermination 
service.  If  snakes  must  be  removed 
from  an  area,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  party  involved.  The  best 
measure  is  a preventive  one — avoid 
attracting  rodents  which  in  turn 
attract  snakes. 

Q:  There  is  a Fish  Commission-owned 
lake  near  my  camp.  Why  can’t  we 
swim  there? 

A:  These  properties  are  purchased 
and/or  maintained  with  money 
derived  only  from  persons  purchas- 
ing a fishing  license  or  registering  a 
motorboat.  Therefore,  these  waters 
are  restricted  solely  for  fishing  and 
boating. 

Q:  I got  a ticket  for  possessing  a fish 
out  of  season.  If  I don’t  pay  the  fine, 
can  you  keep  me  from  fishing? 

A:  All  fishing  privileges  are 
automatically  suspended  until  any 
assessed  penalty  is  paid  in  full.  The 
Commission  may  also  revoke  your 
license  and  refuse  to  issue  a new 
license  for  a period  of  up  to  two 
years. 


Attention 


Why  not  give  your  new  clients 
and  customers  gift  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler'.’  You 
might  want  to  advertise  these  gift 
subscriptions  as  bonuses,  as 
enticements  for  choosing  your 
company  or  organization  over 
competitors  in  the  sale  of  houses, 
appliances,  insurance,  furniture, 
cars,  and  various  other  services, 
and  for  opening  new  accounts. 

Furthermore,  let  Pennsylvania 
Angler  help  you  maintain 
goodwill  with  your  present 
customers  and  provide  year- 
round  contact  vour  customers 
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Businessmen 
and  Employers 

and  clients  will  remember  your 
products  and  services  as  each 
monthly  issue  arrives. 

You  could  also  let 
Pennsylvania  Angler  say,  "Merry 
Christmas,”  to  your  employees; 
and  the  magazine  could  also  be 
part  of  awards  to  employees  for 
service,  job  performance,  safety, 
and  other  special  recognition. 

We'll  send  gift  announcements 
to  those  you  name  as  gift 
subscription  recipients.  For 
complete  details,  contact  Angler 
Editor  Art  Michaels  at  717-787- 
2411. 


Wanted:  RECIPES 


Fish  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  three  ways:  inedible,  edible, 
and  “How  about  seconds!”  Most 
angler-chefs  can  cook  their  catch  into 
the  “edible”  category,  but  few  can 
attain  that  final  stage,  in  which  the 
soft,  flaky  meat  melts  slowly  in  the 
mouth  of  a delighted  connoisseur. 
Pennsylvania  Anglers'  Cookbook 
helps  cooks  reach  this  third  plateau. 

The  Fish  Commission  published  its 
First  cookbook  several  years  ago,  and 
it’s  proven  so  popular  that  the 
Commission  received  numerous 
requests  to  publish  a second  edition. 

The  Office  of  Information  is  now 
preparing  that  new  cookbook. 

Anglers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  are  requested  to  send 
their  favorite  original  recipes  for 
preparing  Fish  and  other  Pennsylvania 
aquatic  “critters”  — from  bluegills 
and  muskies  to  turtles  and  frogs 
and  all  species  in  between  to:  Anglers’ 
Cookbook,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  All 
anglers  w'ho  submit  recipes  will 
receive  a complimentary  copy  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  anglers 
whose  recipes  are  published  wall 
receive  a copy  of  the  new  cookbook. 


Acid  Rain  Report 


The  National  Acid  Precipitation 
Assessment  Program  (NAPAP)  has 
produced  a report  on  its  first  year  of 
research.  Citing  progress  and 
looking  toward  developing  a firmer 
scientific  basis  for  resolving  the  acid 
rain  problem,  the  “Annual  Report  to 
the  President  and  Congress" 
describes  the  status  of  knowledge, 
recent  developments,  and  the 
outlook.  Copies  are  available  from 
NAPAP  at  722  Jackson  Place, 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 


Book  Review 

Complete  Fish  and 
Game  Cookery  of 
North  America 

Frances  Macllquham,  304  pages,  Winchester  Press,  New 
Century  Publishers,  Inc.,  220  Old  New  Brunswick  Road, 
Piscatawav,  NJ  08854.  $29.95  postpaid. 


While  described  as  “the  most  comprehensive, 
thoroughly  researched  volume  of  American  fish  and 
game  cookery  ever  produced,”  Complete  Fish  and  Game 
Cookery  of  North  America  does  a credible  job  living  up 
to  its  advance  billing. 

The  book’s  five  sections  and  1 1 chapters  describe  a 
heritage  of  cookery,  big  game,  small  game,  fish,  and 
other  stuffings,  sauces,  and  breads.  Of  particular  interest 
were  the  “Cooking  by  Wood  Fire”  chapter  (it  made  me 
want  to  gather  up  my  children  and  give  the  techniques  a 
try)  and  the  “Basic  Care  and  Cooking  of  Fish”  (too 
many  potentially  terrific  meals  are  ruined  by  poor 
handling). 

The  recipes  themselves  seemed  to  be  excellent,  with 
lake  trout  in  pastry  and  Peroche  leading  the  way  (a  tasty 
combination  of  salmon,  rice,  and  vegetables  that  forms  a 
salmon  pie).  There  were  also  many  recipes  for  what 
many  of  us  consider  underutilized  species. 

This  book  does  not  contain  a great  number  of 
illustrations,  but  it  does  have  16  pages  of  full  color  to 
show  you  what  your  finished  products  should  look  like. 

Although  the  cover  price  of  §29.95  may  seem  a bit 
salty,  this  book  is  an  excellent  investment  for  anyone 
who  is  an  avid  angler  or  hunter,  and  it  could  make  a 
useful  gift  for  the  family’s  angler-chief. — Sam  Everett 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

1.  NEW  ORDER  OR  RENEWAL: 


To  start  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  or  to 
extend  your  current  subscription,  enter  your  name  and 
address  and  check  the  subscription  term  you  prefer. 
(Please  print  clearly) 


Your  name 

Address 

Apt. 

City  State  Zip 

□ 3 years  $14(36 issues)  □ New  subscriber 

□ 1 year  $5  (i 2 issues)  □ Renewal  (attach  mailing  label) 


Signature 

Account  # if  renewing 

2.  TO  GIVE  A GIFT: 

Enter  your  name  and  address  above  and  your  recip- 
ient’s name  and  address  below. 

□ 3 years  $1 4 (36  issues)  □ 1 year  $5  (12  issues) 

TO 


Address  Apt. 


City  State  Zip 

Gift  card  to  read  “From 


3.  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS: 

Please  give  us  4 weeks'  notice.  Attach  your  magazine 
label  here;  print  your  new  address  above  in  section  1. 
(If  you  have  a question  about  your  subscription,  be 
sure  to  send  us  your  label  with  your  letter.) 


Return  this  form  to: 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Angler  Circulation 

P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

Be  sure  your  name  and  address  appear  both  on  this  form  and 
on  your  check. 
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Wanted: 


Structure 

Fishing  Information 


Structure  fishing  is  so  vast  a 
topic,  we’d  like  to  cover  it  from  the 


best  angle — with  contributions  from 
readers.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  fish 
you're  after,  the  kind  of  structure  you 
fish  most  successfully,  and  exactly 
how  you  fish  it.  (Remember 
structure  is  the  general  term  for  any 
change  in  the  bottom  contour  of  a 
waterway,  such  as  dropoffs,  ledges, 
weed  beds,  stumps,  and  so  forth.) 

Tell  us  when  you  use  your  strategies, 
too.  Be  specific  about  your  tackle; 


times  of  day  best  for  success;  flies, 
lures,  and  baits;  water  conditions; 
and  other  details  that  help  others 
catch  fish  the  same  way  you  do.  We 
can't  pay  you  for  the  material,  but 
we’ll  print  your  name  with  each 
contribution  we  publish.  Send  your 
ideas  to:  Structure  Fishing, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The 
deadline  is  December  23,  1983. 


/ 


Anglers  Notebook  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Ice  fishing  is  just  around  the  corner. 
Here  are  some  ideas  to  spark  your 
imagination  and  get  you  ready. 


Be  sure  to  attach  a rope  to  your  spud 
bar  and  tie  it  to  your  wrist—  if  you 
accidentally  drop  the  spud  bar,  you  don’t 
want  to  lose  it  through  the  hole  you’re 
trying  to  make. 


Try  to  get  a hydrographic — contour  — 
map  of  a new  waterway  at  which  you’d 
like  to  try  fishing.  These  maps  can  be 
especially  useful  for  ice  fishing.  Tocate 
feeder  streams  and  dropoffs,  and  try  your 
luck  in  these  places  first. 

As  water  temperatures  drop, 
presentation  of  baits  and  lures  has  to  be 
correspondingly  slow  for  most  fish. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dedicated  to  the  sound 
conservation  of  our  aquatic 
resources,  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  state’s 
diversified  fisheries,  and  to  the 
ideals  of  safe  boating  and  optimu 
boating  opportunities. 


While  ice  fishing,  you  could  fill  your 
creel  quickly  with  panfish  by  using  the 
right  lure  color.  Keep  on  hand  a supply 
of  jigs  in  yellow,  white,  orange,  red, 
silver,  and  brown,  and  try  tipping  these 
offerings  with  a piece  of  minnow  for 
increased  action. 


When  you  go  ice  fishing,  consider 
carefully  where  you  park  your  car, 
because  ice,  snow,  and  slush  that 
alternately  melts  and  freezes  can  make 
your  getaway  impossible.  Be  sure  you're 
parked  where  you  can  leave  with  little 
difficulty;  a downhill  slope  facing  a 
cleared  section  of  parking  lot  is  a good 
spot. 


Always  wear  a hat  when  ice  fishing 
because  almost  half  the  body  heat  is  lost 
through  the  top  of  the  head. 

Crappies  are  fairly  deep  feeders.  In 
open  water,  put  your  bait  right  on  the 
bottom  to  begin,  and  if  you  get  no 
action,  fish  a little  higher,  moving  the  bait 
up  only  six  inches  or  so  at  a time  until 
you  find  the  level  where  the  fish  are 
bunched. 

Top-producing  cold-weather  baits  for 
taking  walleye  in  rivers  include  live 
shiners,  chubs,  and  suckers.  Eighth-ounce 
jigs  with  a touch  of  yellow  or  white 
bucktail,  or  a soft  rubber  skirt  in  yellow 
or  white,  work  well,  too. 


If  you’re  fishing  open  water  in  winter 
for  walleye  and  other  species,  a fast- 
action  spinning  rod  can  best  detect  the 
light  bites  of  the  fish. 
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MAIL 


Senator  John  Heinz  recently  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Vice  President 
Bush.  For  more  information  of  this 
subject — wetlands  protection  and 
Section  404  on  the  Clean  Water  Act — 
see  page  2 of  the  January  1983 
Angler,  and  watch  this  column  for 
updates. 


Dear  Vice  President  Bush: 

My  good  friend,  Ralph  Abele,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Fish 
Commission  in  Pennsylvania  has 
urged  me  to  contact  you  regarding 
steps  taken  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  would  undermine 
protection  of  our  nation’s  wetlands. 
Therefore  1 am  writing  to  request  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  protect 
wetlands  and  other  aquatic  systems  of 
our  nation  as  mandated  by  Section 
404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Administrative  reforms  granted  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief, 
announced  on  May  7,  1982,  have 
resulted  in  a weakening  of  these 
requirements.  Because  1 do  not  believe 
that  you  intended  this,  1 urge  you  to 
take  action  to  redirect  the  Corps. 

Relying  on  the  May  7,  1982, 
announcements,  the  Corps  has 
successfully  demanded  that  federal 
resource  protection  agencies  sign  new 
agreements  on  review  of  permit 
applications.  These  agreements,  now 
in  force,  severely  curtail  the 
opportunity  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Interior 
Department,  and  Commerce 
Department  to  ensure  that  dredge  and 
fill  activities  will  not  damage  the 
environment.  Among  other 
unfortunate  changes,  the  agreements 
now  allow  elevation  of  major  permit 
decisions  above  the  level  of  Corps 
district  engineer  only  if  requested  by  a 
Presidential  appointee  in  a resource 
agency  and  even  then  only  if  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works)  concurs. 


On  July  22,  1982,  the  Corps  issued 
comprehensive  new  regulations  for  its 
permit  program  including  new  and 
revised  nationwide  general  permits. 
Among  these  are  authorizations  for 
unlimited  discharges  into  “isolated” 
wetlands  and  wetlands  above  the 
headwaters  of  streams  and  rivers. 
Most  of  the  wetlands  of  our  nation 
are  covered  by  these  permits  and 
millions  of  wetland  acres  were  left 
unprotected  as  a result  of  the  July 
22nd  regulations.  Among  these  are 
6,168  acres  or  57  percent  of  all 
wetlands  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania. 

On  May  12,  1983,  the  Corps 
proposed  to  amend  its  regulations 
once  more.  Among  many 
questionable  ideas,  the  Corps  has 
proposed  to  define  “wetlands”  in  a 
way  that  would  entirely  remove  from 
federal  oversight  bottomland 
hardwoods,  much  tundra,  and 
wetlands  across  the  nation  in  the 
upper  levels  of  floodplains.  The  Corps 
also  would  insert  a host  of  new 
criteria  into  permit  review  that  appear 
to  promote  development  at  the 
expense  of  environmental  protection. 
Now  the  Corps  prohibits  issuance  of 
permits  unless  “in  the  public  interest,” 
but  the  new  regulations  would 
mandate  issuance  unless  “contrary  to 
the  public  interest.”  Another  new 
section  would  state:  “When  private 
enterprise  makes  application  for  a 
permit,  it  will  generally  be  assumed 
that  . . . the  proposal  is  economically 
viable  and  there  is  a need  for  it  in  the 
marketplace.” 

A Harris  poll  conducted  last 
December  reported  that  83  percent  of 
the  American  public  feels  it  is  “very 
important”  to  keep  wetlands  free  from 
further  destruction.  A mere  3 percent 
would  loosen  federal  protection,  while 
22  percent  want  to  maintain  existing 
standards  and  69  percent  want  federal 
standards  that  are  more  strict. 

Wetlands  prevent  floods,  recharge 
groundwater,  reduce  erosion,  help  to 
maintain  water  quality  and  are  critical 
to  the  survival  of  fish  and  w ildlife. 
Please  take  steps  to  assure  that  the 
Corps  embraces  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  with 
respect  to  our  wetlands. 

John  Heinz 

United  States  Senator 


I would  like  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  a Pennsylvania  Angler 
Reader  Survey,  and  for  your  interest 
in  my  opinion  of  the  magazine.  We 
anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  your 
publication  each  month. 

1 would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  what  1 feel  is  an  excellent  publi- 
cation. It  not  only  contains  very 
informative  articles,  but  it  is  also 
very  professionally  illustrated. 

Again  my  thanks  to  the  staff  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  for  a job  well 
done. 

Matt  Szustak 
Erie,  PA 

Enclosed  are  three  applications  for 
membership  in  the  PLAY.  program 
for  my  children.  Here  also  is  a check 
in  the  amount  of  S25. 

Last  October  27,  1982,  on 
Raystown  Lake,  I caught  a large 
walleye  that  1 entered  in  the  fishing 
contest  at  The  Daily  News  in 
Huntingdon.  Much  to  my  surprise,  it 
won  the  annual  fishing  contest — first 
place  in  the  Walleye  Division,  which 
ended  this  month. 

1 would  like  to  donate  the  money  to 
the  P.L.A.Y.  program  so  that  other 
children  may  learn  to  appreciate 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

I am  very  fortunate  to  have  a father 
who  took  me  fishing  w hen  I was  a 
youngster  and  who  spent  the  time  to 
teach  me  the  art  of  angling.  We  still 
fish  together  and  1 cherish  the 
moments  that  we  spend  together 
along  a stream. 

I hope  in  some  way  this  check  lets 
some  other  children  become  familiar 
with  the  art  of  angling  in 
Pennsylvania. 

J.  Gary  Thompson 
Roaring  Spring,  PA 

Thank  you  for  your  contribution. 
The  Fish  Commission  has  established 
a special  revenue  account  that  permits 
donations  to  P.L.A.Y'.  to  be  set  aside 
exclusively  for  that  program. 
Individuals  and  organizations 
interested  in  making  donations,  which 
are  tax-deductible,  may  do  so  by 
contacting  Steve  Fish,  P.L.A.Y. 
Coordinator,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

announces 

The  First  Pennsylvania  Angler 


Prizes  worth  more  than  $800 


A dry  fly,  wet  fly,  nymph,  streamer,  deer  hair  bug,  and  a cork  panfish  popper  are  the  categories  in 
the  first  Pennsylvania  Angler  Fly  Tying  Contest.  This  opportunity  lets  you  match  your  skills  against 
0 other  tyers  and  contribute  to  a worthy  cause — all  submissions  will  be  used  in  the  Fish  Commission’s 
P.L.A.Y.  (Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth)  Program.  This  year's  contest  will  be  judged  by  a 
well-known  fly  tying  expert.  Here  are  the  rules  and  how  to  participate: 


® 


1.  You  must  be  a current  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  subscriber  (through 
February  1984)  to  enter,  but  you  can 
subscribe  or  renew  when  you  send  in 
your  entry.  (Use  the  subscription  form 
in  the  magazine.)  If  you  grossed  more 
than  $500  in  calendar  year  1982  tying 
Jlies  professionally,  you  are  ineligible. 

2.  Each  category  entry  must  consist 
of  three  of  the  same  flies  listed  below. 
You  may  submit  an  entry  in  any 
category,  but  send  only  one  entry  per 
category.  The  “Top  Tyer”  award  goes 
to  a tyer  who  enters  each  category. 

3.  All  entries  become  the  property 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
for  use  in  P.L.A.Y.,  an  educational 
program  designed  to  teach  youngsters 
about  fish  and  fishing,  boating  safety, 
and  conservation. 

4.  Each  category  entry  must  include 
the  name,  address,  phone  number, 
and  age  of  the  entrant,  sealed  in  a plain 
white  envelope. 


5.  Submit  flies  in  small,  protective 
containers.  Pennsylvania  Angler  will 
handle  all  submissions  carefully,  but  is 
not  responsible  for  entries  lost  or 
damaged  in  transit  or  in  its  possession. 

6.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by 
January  6,  1984.  Winners  will  be  an- 
nounced by  February  1, 1984,  and  will 
be  notified  by  mail.  The  judge's  de- 
cisions are  final. 

7.  Prizes  for  winners  in  the  Dry  Fly 
and  Wet  Fly  categories  are  Orvis  8V2- 
foot  graphite  fly  rods  for  six-weight 
line.  Prizes  in  the  other  categories  are 
Fenwick/Woodstream  fly  rods — two 
eight-foot  graphites  and  one  glass 
seven-footer.These  top-quality  prizes 
were  graciously  donated  by  Fenwick/ 
Woodstream  and  The  Orvis  Company. 

8.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the 
Harrisburg  Sport  Show,  February  4-12, 
1984,  where  winning  flies  will  be  dis- 
played at  the  Fish  Commission  exhibit. 


Categories 

1.  Dry  Fly  — Royal  Coachman  on  size 
12  hook 

2.  Wet  Fly  — Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear 
on  size  12  hook 

3.  Yellow  Stone  Fly  Nymph  on  a size  8 
hook 

4.  Muddler  Minnow  on  a size  8 hook 

5.  De,er  Hair  Bug  on  a size  1/0  hook 
OR  a cork  panfish  popper  on  size 
8 hook. 

9.  Judging  will  be  based  on  con- 
sistency, neatness,  overall  appearance, 
workmanship,  and  creativity  for  the 
deer  hair  bug  and  panfish  popper. 


Mail  all  entries  to:  FLY  TYING  CONTEST,  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  P.O.  Box  7673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673.  Remember — entries  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  January  6, 1934. 
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Give  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  each 
month  you  give  the 
very  best  of  the 
Keystone  State’s 
fishing  and  boating. 
Twelve  issues  a year 
provide  thorough 
coverage  of: 

®the  latest  in  fishing 
and  boating  tips 
•fisheries  manage- 
ment 

©fly  tying  and  fly 
fishing  strategies 
•hotspots  and  where 
to  go 

©environmental 
awareness 
Give  Pennsylvania 
Angler  twelve  times 
a year  for  only  $5. 
There’s  no  nicer  way 
to  send  good  cheer 
this  holiday  season. 
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Boating 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


The  descendants  of  Blackbeard 
still  walk  the  docks  and  sail  the 
waterways.  They  steal  everything: 
boats,  trailers,  motors,  navigation 
equipment,  radios,  life  jackets,  water 
skis,  and  fishing  equipment. 

Boat  thieves  are  serious  about 
their  business  and  go  to  great 
lengths  to  burglarize  your  unpro- 
tected boat  and  accessories. 

Boats  are  in  great  demand,  and 
most  boat  builders  can  sell  boats 
faster  than  they  can  build  them. 

With  thousands  of  different  models 
and  lots  of  look-alikes,  it’s  easy  for  a 
boat  thief  to  sell  his  loot  to  an 
unsuspecting  buyer. 

If  someone  offers  to  sell  you  a 
boat  at  a real  bargain,  be  suspicious. 
If  the  price  is  too  low,  you  may  be 
getting  a stolen  boat. 

Protect  your  boat  against  theft.  If 
the  boat  is  on  a trailer,  take  off  one 
trailer  wheel  and  store  it  in  the 
trunk  of  your  car.  Add  a hitch  lock 
so  the  trailer  can’t  be  towed  away 
easily. 

Don’t  leave  ignition  keys  in  the 
boat.  Don’t  tie  up  at  unattended  or 
poorly  lighted  docks.  When  you’re 
not  using  your  boat,  shut  off  the 
fuel  line  or  remove  the  battery. 


Install  a hidden  ignition  switch.  It 
isn’t  easy  to  steal  a boat  that  won’t 
run.  Smaller  boats  like  cartoppers 
are  more  easily  stolen  than  larger 
craft,  because  it  is  easy  to  transfer  a 
boat  from  one  vehicle  to  another.  In 
addition,  hiding  the  small  craft  in  a 
garage,  shed,  or  basement  makes  it 
popular  for  thieves  to  target.  When 
you  store  your  boat  between 
weekends  or  seasons,  keep  it  out  of 
sight  behind  the  house  or  in  the 
garage. 

“Lock  it  or  lose  it”  is  sound 
advice  for  all  boat  owners.  Run  a 
hardened  steel  chain  or  cable  (not 
rope)  through  a fixed  part  of  a small 
open  boat,  under  a thwart  or  around 
a seat,  for  instance.  Even  with  a bolt 
cutter,  a thief  will  pass  over  a 
strongly  secured  boat  and  go  for  o.ne 
that  is  easy  to  untie.  Be  sure  that 
what  you  chain  your  boat  to  is  as 
secure  as  what  you  chain  u with. 

Paint  your  boat’s  name  on  the 
hull  or  transom  Boats  with  painted 
letters  or  designs  are  less  desirable  to 
thieves  and  easier  to  recover  if  lost. 
Manufacturers  attach  a Hull  Identi- 
fication Number  (H1N)  to  new 
boats.  The  law  requires  these 
numbers  on  all  boats.  Record  your 


number  and  keep  it  in  a safe  place. 

When  moored,  keep  extra 
equipment  and  accessories  out  of 
sight.  Pull  curtains,  close  up 
cabinets,  and  take  important  equip- 
ment home  with  you.  If  you  own  a 
small  open  boat,  do  not  leave  gear 
in  it  unattended. 

Have  a complete  inventory  of 
everything  you  use  in  boating 
know  when  an  item  is  missing. 
Chances  of  recovery  are  greater  if 
you  can  report  when  it  was  taken. 
Mark  all  your  equipment.  In  many 
areas,  police  departments  will 
engrave  your  valuables  free  of 
charge. 

As  a boat  owner  you  have  specific 
responsibilities.  Yet,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  indicate  that  boat 
owner  apathy  about  preventive 
measures  is  a prime  cause  of 
increased  boating  theft.  Assume  the 
responsibility  of  securing  your  boat 
and  its  gear.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be 
a victim,  don’t  be  apathetic  about 
security.  As  John  Paul  Jones  said. 
“Don't  give  up  the  ship!” 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating 
Education  Specialist  in  the  Fish 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Waterways. 
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East  Branch 
Clarion 
River  Lake 


by  Michael  Lacy 

photos  by  the  author 
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Among  the  hills  of  north- 

central  Pennsylvania  is  one 
• of  the  most  overlooked  lakes 
in  the  state,  the  East  Branch  Clarion 
River  Lake.  It  was  almost  devoid  of 
fish  life  just  a few  years  ago.  which 
is  why  it  gets  so  little  fishing 
attention.  Now.  however,  this  1.160- 
acre  Elk  County  lake  is  home  to 
muskies;  walleye;  smallmouth  bass; 
perch;  and  brook,  brown,  and  lake 
trout. 

[ he  East  Branch  Dam,  1.725  feet 
long  and  reaching  184  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Clarion  River,  was  put  into  full 
operation  in  1952  as  a flood  control 
project.  The  lake  it  created  has  21 
miles  of  shoreline  and  a maximum 
depth  of  about  145  feet.  Unlimited 
horsepower  boating  is  allowed  on 
the  lake,  which  is  about  5 */2  miles 
long  at  summer  pool. 

Most  of  the  surrounding  land 
belongs  to  Elk  State  Park.  There  is 
camping  and  boat  launching  in  the 
park  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
and  on  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  land  near  the  dam  at  the 
south  end. 

pH  problems 

What  has  transformed  the  lake 
from  a near-lifeless  state  into 
another  Keystone  State  fishing  gem? 
Ehe  lakes  major  problem  was  the 
low  pH.  caused  by  mine  acid 
seepage,  and  the  surrounding  land 
has  a poor  buffering  abilitv  against 
acid  precipitation. 

Two  important  measures  have 
been  taken  to  raise  the  pH  of  the 
water.  Eirst,  a lime  plant  was 
installed  on  Swamp  Creek.  Water 
comes  into  the  plant  at  pH  3.0  and 
leaves  at  about  pH  6.0.  Second,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  fertilizes  the 
lake.  1 he  pH  of  the  lake  now 
averages  between  6.0  and  6.5. 

As  part  of  the  management  plan 
for  this  growing  fishery  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  keeps  tabs  on  the  water 
quality  and  the  fish  population. 

Water  samples  are  taken  everv  two 
weeks  in  each  bay  and  at  the  dam. 
and  the  pH  is  checked  at  tributary 
mouths.  I he  fish  population  is  also 
checked. 
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“The  lake  has  gone  from  nearly 
dead  to  full  of  life  that  is  really 
interesting  for  the  fishermen,”  Elk 
County  Waterways  Patrolman 
Bernie  Ambrose  explained.  “Co-op 
efforts  will  create  good  fishing.” 

Agencies  cooperate 

The  cooperative  effort  to  which 
Ambrose  referred  involves  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Stocking  by  the  Fish  Commission 
is  the  origin  of  the  present  fish 
populations. 

Walleye  were  first  planted  back  in 
1956.  but  they  did  not  fare  well.  The 
stocking  was  resumed  in  1972  and 
has  been  repeated  almost  every  year 
since.  Waterways  Patrolman 
Ambrose  was  the  first  angler  to  land 
one  of  the  walleye  of  legal  size,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  walleye  popula- 
tion look  good. 

The  present  tiger  musky  stocking 
program  also  began  in  1972,  and 
they  have  been  stocked  every  year 
since,  except  in  1975. 

Lake  trout  were  added  to  the 
program  in  1977.  Brook  trout  are 
stocked  in  the  tributaries,  and  a 
brown  trout  program  is  in  the 
works. 

To  help  these  hungry  gamesters 
grow,  spottail  shiners  have  been 
planted,  and  are  not  well  estab- 
lished. An  attempt  to  add  smelt  to 
the  forage  base  was  not  as 
successful. 

L.ast  October,  Bob  Hoskin.  a park 
technician  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  invited  me  along  on  one 
of  the  net  sampling  trips.  In  addition 
to  getting  a look  at  some  of  the  East 
Branch’s  fish,  I was  able  to  see  much 
of  the  bottom  structure  of  the  lake. 
To  inspect  the  gates  of  the  dam.  the 
pool  elevation  was  down  to  1,625 
feet,  which  is  15  feet  below  winter 
pool  and  45  feet  below  summer 
pool. 

Hotspots  revealed 

With  so  much  of  the  summer 
fishing  area  exposed,  some  good- 
looking  hotspots  were  evident.  Most 
of  the  bottom  cover  is  rocks  and 
boulders.  When  the  lake  is  at 
summer  level,  these  areas  are 
identified  by  their  rocky  shoreline. 
Some  hotspots  are  across  the  main 


body  from  Swamp  Creek  and  along 
the  south  shore  of  Straight  Creek 
Bay. 

In  addition,  sewer  tiles  have 
been  piled  at  various  locations  in  the 
hopes  that  they  will  attract  fish,  and 
some  anglers  have  reported  success 
at  these  spots. 

The  net  samples  gave  me  a good 
idea  of  the  fishery  that  is  developing 
in  the  lake.  Most  impressive  were 
the  walleye.  Quite  a few  two-  and 
three-pounders  were  in  the  nets.  Bob 
said  the  walleye  are  growing  very 
fast,  even  faster  than  they  grow  in 
the  East  Branch’s  famous  neighbor 
to  the  east,  the  Allegheny  Reservoir. 
The  best  walleye  fishing  during  most 
seasons  is  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
lake. 

Perch 

Small  perch  are  plentiful,  and 
probably  are  an  important  food  item 
for  the  larger  gamefish.  Jumbo 
perch,  over  a foot  long,  are  also 
present.  Bob  & Dot’s  Five  Bait 
Shop,  nearby  on  Route  321  near 
Wilcox,  reports  perch  to  1 4‘/A  inches. 

Anglers  who  explore  the  lake 
should  find  excellent  perch  fishing. 

At  present,  the  lake  is  very  under- 
fished. Bob  Hoskin  is  especially 
enthusiastic  about  the  perch  fishing 
potential  of  the  East  Branch. 

Lake  trout  and  muskies 

Lake  trout  are  numerous, 
although  so  far  no  trophy-sized  fish 
have  shown  up.  Ambrose  believes 
that  large  lakers  will  be  taken  in  the 
future,  but  most  specimens  in  the 
present  population  are  under  20 
inches.  To  catch  these  fish,  though, 
methods  unfamiliar  to  most  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  will  have  to  be 
learned. 

According  to  Ambrose,  the  East 
Branch  has  been  a good  musky  lake. 
An  ample  population  of  white 
suckers,  excellent  musky  forage. 


gives  promise  of  a fine  future  for 
these  toothy  battlers. 

Musky  hunters  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  large  bays  formed 
by  Straight  Creek,  Seven  Mile  Run, 
and  the  East  Branch  Clarion  River. 
Ambrose  suggests  that  the  musky 
fishing  is  tops  from  June  20  through 
July  20. 

Brown  trout 

The  lake’s  biggest  impact  on 
anglers,  so  far,  has  been  catching 
brown  trout,  and  two  13-pound 
specimens  have  come  from  its 
waters. 

The  fishing  got  off  to  a great  start 
last  year,  when  Kane  angler  Jerry 
Petruzzi  landed  a 9-pound,  2-ounce 
brown,  and  then  followed  it  up  with 
an  11-pound,  10-ounce  brown.  Both 
were  caught  during  the  first  week  of 
trout  season. 

The  prescribed  method  for 
catching  a big  East  Branch  brown  is 
trolling  near  the  shoreline.  Size  9 
blue  Rapalas  are  a favorite  lure,  and 
other  good  choices  are  spoons  such 
as  the  Topsy  or  Little  Jewell.  Action 
is  best  when  the  surface  water 
temperature  is  below  60  degrees. 

Because  of  the  good  population  of 
the  trout  species,  there  is  good 
potential  for  controlled-depth  fishing 
during  the  summer.  Patterns  will 
certainly  be  discovered  when  more 
anglers  discover  this  body  of  water. 

Smallmouth  bass 

A self-sustaining  population  of 
smallmouth  bass  also  inhabits  the 
East  Branch.  Ambrose  reports  that 
bronzebacks  over  20  inches  have 
been  caught.  The  many  rock- 
bottomed  areas  are  perfect  small- 
mouth bass  cover,  and  a good 
starting  point  for  bass  fishermen  is 
the  Borgardy  Run  area. 

The  East  Branch  Clarion  River 
Lake  presents  a unique  opportunity 
for  Pennsylvania  anglers.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  lakes  in  the  Keystone  State 
capable  of  sustaining  a population 
of  lake  trout,  and  yet  it  still  provides 
good  fishing  in  an  unspoiled  setting 
for  some  of  the  more  common 
gamefish  species.  [pa] 


Michael  Lmcy  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer  who  frequently  wets  a 
line  at  East  Branch  Clarion  River 
Lake. 
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The  Mild-Mannered, 
Misunderstood  Massasauga 

by  Clark  N.  Skiff er 


According  to  the  dictionary,  the  word  massasauga  is 
derived  from  Missisauga,  an  Ojibway  (Chippewa)  Indian 
name  for  a river  and  Indian  tribe  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
Somewhat  locally  distributed  in  certain  types  of  widely 
scattered  wetlands  with  adjacent  drier  fields  or  meadows, 
from  central  New  York  and  southwestern  Ontario  to 
eastern  Iowa  and  northeastern  Missouri.  Pennsylvania’s 
smallest  rattlesnake  ( Sistrurus  catenatus)  is  also  known 
as  the  swamp  rattlesnake,  black  snapper,  and  pygmy 
rattlesnake.  Two  other  subspecies,  the  Western  and 
desert  massasaugas,  range  farther  southwestward  into 
southeastern  Arizona  and  Colorado. 

Historically  uncommon  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
massasauga  has  been  recorded  locally  from  Allegheny, 
Butler,  Crawford,  Lawrence.  Mercer,  and  Venango 
counties.  As  a result  of  dam  building,  highway  construc- 
tion, urbanization,  forest  succession,  surface  mining,  and 
agricultural  activity,  this  mild-mannered  reptile  is  now 
able  to  exist  in  only  about  half  of  its  historic  localities, 
and  it  is  listed  by  the  Fish  Commission  as  an  endangered 
species. 

Although  the  massasauga  is  the  smallest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s three  venomous  snakes,  at  20  to  30  inches 
(record:  39 tA  inches),  the  bite  of  this  rattlesnake  must  be 
considered  serious,  though  rarely  fatal.  Actually 
somewhat  shy  and  unaggressive,  the  massasauga  seldom 
uses  its  tiny  rattle,  which  may  sound  like  a bee  buzzing, 
and  prefers  to  lie  quietly  until  danger  is  past.  Both  adults 
and  young  may  occasionally  move  the  head  up  and  down 
quickly  in  a jerky,  somewhat  comical  fashion. 

Much  of  our  recent  knowledge  of  the  massasauga ’s 
habits  and  habitats  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  result  of  a 
Clarion  State  College  master’s  degree  study  by  Dr. 
Howard  Reinert,  a member  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Herpetology  Advisory  Committee. 

During  the  winter,  massasaugas  hibernate  within  the 
wettest  portions  of  their  habitat,  often  totally  or  partially 
submerged  in  water.  Crayfish  burrows  or  other  natural 
passages  in  water-saturated  soil  are  used  to  gain  access  to 
the  water  table,  which  may  be  six  inches  to  two  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  Spring  seepage  waters  maintain 
above-freezing  temperatures  throughout  the  winter  so 
that  the  hibernating  animals  are  capable  of  movement 
and  may  lift  their  heads  above  the  water’s  surface  from 
time  to  time.  Hibernation  may  begin  anytime  from  mid- 
October  to  early  November  and  lasts  five  to  six  months. 

Around  the  time  of  the  traditional  opening  of  trout 
season  in  Pennsylvania  in  mid-April,  most  massasaugas 
begin  to  stir  from  their  winter  quarters.  Individuals  may 
be  encountered  in  the  area  of  their  winter  shelters  for 
about  a month,  basking  and  feeding. 


During  the  next  3 '/2  months,  individuals  move  to 
higher,  drier  portions  of  the  habitat,  where  they  may  be 
found  quietly  basking  on  the  ground  among  surface 
vegetation  or  partly  concealed  beneath  it.  In  addition  to 
frogs  or  crayfishes  consumed  earlier,  mice,  voles,  and 
shrews  now  become  the  mainstay  of  the  diet. 

Occasionally  other  smaller  species  of  snakes,  insects,  or 
dead  mammals  may  be  eaten. 

It  is  also  at  this  time,  primarily  in  July  and  August, 
that  mating  occurs.  When  seen  together,  males  may  be 
longer  and  grayer  in  ground  color  than  females.  Females 
are  first  able  to  breed  when  they  are  about  two  years  old, 
during  their  second  summer,  and  may  enter  their  third 
hibernation  carrying  eggs  that  will  develop  into  young. 
For  various  reasons,  not  all  females  capable  of  initial 
mating  may  do  so. 

Those  females  carrying  developing  embryos  begin 
frequenting  the  drier,  sparsely  vegetated  areas  of  higher 
ground  in  July  of  their  third  summer  and  bask  there, 
sometimes  together,  until  their  young  are  born  in  August 
or  early  September.  As  the  young  of  venomous  timber 
rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  are  born,  massasauga 
young  are  born  alive,  often  enclosed  within  a 
membranous  covering,  which  they  soon  leave.  Fangs  and 
venom  glands  are  present  and  functional  for  primary  use 
in  securing  prey.  Each  snakelet  is  about  8 '/2  inches  long, 
with  a yellow  tail  tip;  the  total  number  per  brood  may 
average  six  or  seven.  Females  giving  birth  to  young  may 
mate  again  late  the  following  summer  and  give  birth  late 
in  the  summer  following  that  one.  The  reproductive  cycle 
is  therefore  biennial  for  Pennsylvania  massasaugas. 

During  late  September,  individuals  of  both  sexes  begin 
to  frequent  the  low-lying  wetter  portion  of  the  habitat. 
There  they  bask  until  hibernation  begins.  Newly  born 
young  may  enter  hibernation  later  than  adults. 

While  hawks,  owls,  predatory  mammals,  and  natural 
vegetative  succession  are  natural  elements  that  may  affect 
massasauga  populations  either  positively  or  negatively, 
man’s  activities  probably  most  negatively  affect  the  well- 
being of  both  the  massasauga  and  its  habitat.  Man  alone, 
however,  can  provide  the  habitat  management  and 
protection  this  little  rattlesnake  requires  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
one  of  perhaps  many  ecological  roles  in  controlling 
rodent  populations,  thus  contributing  to  the  fitness  and 
vitality  of  its  environment.  It  is  probably  true  that  this 
mild-mannered  reptile  fears  mankind  more  than  we  fear 
it,  and  with  some  justification,  but  its  fear  is  natural, 
while  ours  is  not  and  need  not  be.  | p*  j 

Clark  N.  Shiffer  is  the  Fish  Commission’s  Herpetology 
and  Endangered  Species  Coordinator. 
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Massasauga  Rattlesnake 


Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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TALK 


SECRETARIES 
OF  THE 
INTERIOR 


On  October  9,  1983,  James  G.  Watt  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
His  resignation  was  long  overdue,  but  in  the  final  furor,  caused  by  his  own 
insensitive  remarks,  his  real  record  was  obscured.  President  Reagan  said  at 
the  time  that  he  “feels  that  (Watt)  has  completed  the  principal  objectives 
that  he  and  1 agreed  upon.”  The  President  went  on  to  state,  “Jim  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  as  a member  of  my  Cabinet,  and  in  his  stewardship  of 
the  natural  resources  ol  the  nation.  He  has  initiated  a careful  balance 
between  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
environment.” 

When  Mr.  Watt  first  came  into  office  about  2/j  years  ago,  we  said  up 
front  that  we  would  give  anyone  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  spite  of 
trepidations  caused  by  his  previous  reputation.  Mr.  Watt  began  to  push  his 
doctrine  of  deregulation  and  exploitation  of  the  country’s  natural  resources, 
much  of  which  has  been  saved  only  by  actions  of  a responsible  Congress 
reacting  to  public  outcry. 

At  one  point.  Watt  responded  to  critics  of  his  environmental  policies  by 
stating  that  they  were  “pursuing  the  greater  objective  of  the  central  control 
of  society  as  the  Nazis  and  Bolsheviks  did.”  Selling  almost  2 billion  tons  of 
coal  reserves  in  one  “fire  sale,”  he  cut  the  price  of  minimum  acceptable  bids 
almost  in  half  to  guarantee  some  interest  from  the  coal  industry,  and 
sacrificed  fair  market  values  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  unsuccessful 
sales.  Such  irresponsible  actions  had  one  definite  effect-  they  drew  down 
prices  and  had  a significant  adverse  economic  impact.  Mr.  Watt  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “We  will  use  the  budget  system  to  be  the  excuse  to  make 
major  policy  decisions,”  and  in  fact,  he  was  successful  in  gutting  a number 
of  laws  without  any  actual  changes  in  the  legislation.  One  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
tactics  was  to  drive  a wedge  between  his  opposition  by  courting  hunters 
and  fishermen  at  the  expense  of  the  environmental  purists.  Calling  these  the 
“hook  and  bullet  boys,”  he  deliberately  provoked  adversaries  by  describing 
how  his  love  of  nature  had  been  nourished  by  a snowmobile  trip  to  the 
mountains. 

Well,  Mr.  Watt  has  gone;  and  in  his  place  we  now  see  Judge  William 
Clark,  former  national  security  advisor  to  the  President,  nominated  with 
probable  confirmation. 

Recognizing  that  the  policies  Mr.  Watt  has  implemented  were  those  of 
the  President  who  appointed  him,  we  have  to  believe  Mr.  Clark’s  position 
w'ill  be  very  much  the  same,  even  if  perhaps  not  attended  by  such  an 
arrogant  attitude.  This  is  the  same  president  who  during  a controversy 
surrounding  the  preservation  of  California  redwoods  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“If  you’ve  seen  one,  you’ve  seen  them  all.” 

We  don’t  see  any  point  in  wasting  time  giving  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  we  think  we’re  going  to  see  the 
dismemberment  of  public  lands  continue  and  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of 
developers  accelerate. 

We  have  to  add  one  more  observation  —something  else  is  lost.  Hundreds 
of  professional  employees  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  survived 
these  2/i  years  only  by  being  survivors,  and  those  who  do  not  toe  the  line 
have  been  ruthlessly  cast  out.  Those  dedicated  public  servants  who  continue 
to  pursue  the  ethic  of  conservation  in  the  Department  do  so  at  their  own 
risk.  I hey  need  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  until  it  is  all  put  back  right 
again 
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4 Winter  Trout  by  David  A . Wunderlich 

Here’s  how  you  can  experience  good  action  on  all  approved  trout 
waters  during  the  extended  season. 

8 Jeb  Burrows  and  the  Green  Peril  by  Will  Ackerman 

The  main  character’s  “Green-Peril”  affliction  may  exist  in  each  of  us. 
so  this  story  is  a valuable  lesson  for  all  conservationists. 

13  Mini-Spoons  for  an  Ice  Fishing  Bonanza  by  Ray  Maiousek 

The  author  shows  you  how  to  make  a tiny  lure  for  big  ice  fishing 
success. 

15  Mold  Your  Own  Sinkers  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 

Here’s  the  bottom  line  on  making  this  kind  of  tackle.  Now  you  can 
maintain  a large  supply  at  a reasonable  cost. 

18  Selecting  Hackle  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

You  can  really  stick  your  neck  out  and  chance  the  quality  of  much 
hackle.  Your  hard-earned  cash  is  worth  more  than  that,  so  here  are  tips 
on  choosing  the  best  capes  for  your  flies. 

26  Newton  Lake:  Northeastern  Pennsylvania's  Panfish  Hotspot  by 

Gerry  Kingdom 

Perch,  bluegills,  and  pickerel  highlight  the  hard-water  action  at  this 
waterway,  and  the  author  explains  how  to  catch  'em. 
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Racing  to  a flag-waving  tip-up  is  just  one  bit  c 
excitement  that’s  part  of  the  holiday  season.  Th 
month's  cover,  photographed  by  Tom  Fegely.  capture 
that  seasonal  spirit.  For  additional  timely  topics,  tur 
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Join  the  anglers  who 
are  fishing  open  water  for 


by  David  A.  Wonderlich 

photos  by  the  author 


"here  the  dogwoods  blossomed  against  the  green 
pastels  of  spring  and  laurel  greeted  the  angler 
in  fragrant  mountainside  bouquets,  there  are 
now  snow  and  barren  limbs  silhouetted  against  the  cold 
sky.  Where  the  mayflies  danced  and  the  slurping  trout  fed. 
only  the  rippling  water  and  the  voice  of  winter  in  the  pines 
remain.  Beneath  this  frozen,  dormant  facade  life  still 
pulses.  Leaf-green  scarlet-spotted  trout  hold  in  the  deeper, 
slower  current:  waiting,  watching,  ready. 

Since  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  opened  trout 
fishing  year-round  in  some  waterways,  more  and  more 
anglers  dressed  in  down  parkas  and  felt-lined  boots  have 
found  a fishing  experience  that  few  appreciate:  winter 
trout  fishing  in  open  water. 

Where  to  fish 

You  must  first  determine  which  streams  are  the  best  bet 
for  winter  trout.  Creeks  in  which  temperatures  warm 
above  the  75-degree  mark  during  the  summer  are  only 
marginally  productive  in  winter.  Although  many  anglers 
consider  this  type  of  water  to  be  void  of  trout  until  the 
hatchery  truck  arrives  the  following  spring,  the  area 
contains  an  occasional  trout.  As  the  water  temperatures 
drop  in  the  fall,  trout  populations  that  survived  the 
summer  months  in  cold,  deep  spring  seeps  redistribute  and 
again  occupy  the'  runs,  pools,  and  pocket  water  they 
inhabited  earlier.  The  drawback  here  is  that  water  is  the 
first  to  freeze  over  for  the  same  reason  it  warmed  to  75°F. 
or  80°F.  in  the  summer:  it  is  wide,  slow  for  long  stretches, 
and  open. 

Another  group  of  streams  where  winter  trout  fishing 
could  be  productive  includes  stream  tributaries  to 
fall/winter  trout-stocked  lakes  or  those  streams  to  which 
these  lakes  discharge. 
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Approved  trout  water 

Streams  and  runs  (smaller  water)  with  a faster  flow 
usually  have  long  sections  completely  free  of  ice.  If  the 
stream  stays  below  70°  F.  in  the  summer  and  is  listed  in 
the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  as 
approved  trout  water  and  downstream  areas,  you  have 
found  a prime-candidate  waterway  for  winter  trout.  Along 
with  the  approved  trout  waters  and  downstream  areas,  the 
handbook  also  contains  listings  and  locations  for  trophy 
trout  areas,  fly-fishing  sections,  and  catch-and-release 
areas.  Because  of  the  stream  standards  and  fish 
populations  necessary  to  be  classified  as  a special 
regulation  area,  these  are  all  excellent  winter  trout  fishing 
locations.  However,  you  can  creel  trout  only  in  certain 
stream  sections  during  the  extended  season.  Consult  your 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  to  be  certain 
you  observe  the  regulations  in  each  waterway  you  fish. 

Once  you  have  located  the  trout  stream  of  your  choice, 
you’ll  notice  it  is  on  the  low  side  and  crystal  clear  (except 
for  limestone  waters).  The  level  has  dropped  since  its 
height  during  rainfalls,  but  it  is  not  at  the  low  levels  of 
August.  Take  care  to  approach  the  stream  just  as  you 
would  in  low,  summer  water  so  the  trout  aren’t  spooked. 

A low  profile  on  sunny  days  is  also  a must;  your  shadow 
across  a pool  quickly  erases  any  chances  you  had  of 
connecting  with  a trout. 

Baits  and  flies 

The  key  to  catching  winter  trout  is  not  what  you  use, 
but  how  you  use  it.  Redworms,  mealworms,  minnows. 


corn,  cheese,  salmon  eggs,  wet  Hies,  nymphs,  streamers, 
and  spinners  all  take  winter  trout.  But  they  must  be  fished 
deeply  and  as  slowly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  various  baits  and  spinners,  productive 
wets  and  nymphs  include  (in  sizes  12  and  14)  the  Adams, 
Hare’s  Ear,  and  Lead-Winged  Coachman.  The  streamer 
that  may  be  the  top  producer  for  both  freestone  and 
limestone  waters  is  the  Wooly  Bugger.  Tied  in  black, 
green,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  brown  with  black  or  body- 
matching palmered  hackle,  this  offering  is  the  fly  for 
winter  trout.  Freestone  trout  seem  to  prefer  the  white  and 
more  subdued,  darker  colors  with  black  hackle.  The 
limestone  trout  like  the  brighter  colors  and  badger  or 
matching  hackle. 

Fly  fishermen  need  their  floating  line  when  drifting  size 
16  or  18  shrimp  and  scud  patterns  on  limestone  water,  and 
when  presenting  the  black  slate-winged  stone  fly  (size  16) 
during  the  hatch  on  sunny  days,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
January  on  freestone  water. 

Trout  are  cold  blooded;  with  the  water  temperature 
around  34°  F.  to  38°  F.  They  have  a very  slow 
metabolism  that  allows  them  to  exist  on  very  little  food 
They  move  more  slowly  and  usually  won’t  travel  far  for  a 
meal,  although  they  won’t  pass  up  an  appropriate  bait 
drifted  slowly  by. 

For  success,  work  an  area  completely  before  moving  on. 
Begin  with  short  casts  and  increase  the  distance  with  each 
cast  to  be  sure  your  offering  is  presented  close  enough  to 
tempt  the  holding  trout. 


Strikes 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  trout  are  in  water  where  they 
expend  the  least  amount  of  energy,  have  protection,  and 
where  food  drifts  by.  Slowly  and  deliberately  work  the 
offering  through  the  bottom  of  deeper  runs,  along 
undercut  banks,  and  in  pools.  Do  it  several  times  to  cover 
the  water  adequately,  and  feel  for  light  hits.  When  you 
think  you  feel  a strike,  set  the  hook.  Winter  trout  strike 
softly  and  may  feel  as  if  the  bait  were  striking  the  bottom. 
If  you  feel  the  bouncing  and  strike  with  no  success,  your 
bait  and  presentation  is  doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 
Keep  striking:  there  is  a good  chance  that  the  next 
“bounce”  will  be  a trout. 

Dress  code 

Dress  warmly!  I like  to  wear  hip  boots  with  several 
pairs  of  wool  socks.  If  I’m  going  to  fish  a walking  stretch  1 
wear  layers  of  wool  covered  with  my  hooded  raincoat  for 
protection  from  the  wind.  In  this  way  I remain 
comfortable  without  sweating.  If  I fish  a long  pool  where  I 
won’t  do  much  walking.  I use  my  down  parka  and  felt- 
lined  boots  to  stay  warm.  In  either  case,  gloves  are  a must; 
take  along  an  extra  pair  because  the  first  pair  will 
eventually  get  wet.  A warm  hat  to  cover  your  ears  is  also 
important. 

It  is  best  to  stay  out  of  the  water,  not  venture  too  far 
from  the  car,  and  always  fish  with  a friend.  You  can 
slowly  “get  used  to”  colder  temperatures,  expend  more 
energy  than  you  realize,  and  find  yourself  afflicted  with 
hypothermia.  Common-sense  rules  of  staying  warm,  dry, 
having  a companion,  and  not  overdoing  it  should  keep 
you  out  of  trouble. 

When  you  see  the  deep  reds,  blues,  and  greens  of  winter 
trout,  and  experience  their  numbers  and  willingness  to 
strike,  and  when  they  hit  and  fight  and  splash  against  the 
background  of  white,  you  may  find  yourself  among  the 
growing  numbers  who  enjoy  the  barren  wood  along  the 
open  stream,  fishing  for  winter  trout.  [pa] 


David  A.  Wunderlich  is  a freelance  writer-photographer 
and  avid — year-round — trout  fisherman. 


How  you  fish  your  baits,  flies,  and  lures  is  the  key  to 
winter  trout  f ishing  success.  Work  a spot  completely 
before  moving  on,  and  begin  with  short  casts, 
increasing  the  distance  with  each  cast  to  be  sure  your 
offering  is  placed  close  enough  to  waiting  fish. 
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That  was  the  year  that  Old  Man  Burrows  declared  his 
private  war  on  the  frogs.  It  was  a war  touched  off 
by  misunderstanding  and  a woeful  lack  of 
communication.  The  frogs  were  only  doing  what  frogs  do 
best:  pursuing  what  little  they  had  in  life  to  enjoy  and 
bragging  about  it.  What  Mr.  Burrows  heard  all  the  sleepless 
night  as  nothing  but  an  irritating,  cacophonous  racket  was 
actually  a bassooning  chorus  of  basal  froggy  voices  raised 
in  tribute  to  the  sweetness  of  good,  clean,  insect-laden  life. 

But  to  Jeb  they  were  just  very  noisy  frogs,  and  no 
argument  to  the  contrary  was  likely  to  change  his  mind.  So 
with  a firmly  set  thick  chin,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  once 
and  for  all  of  the  Green  Peril. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  open  hostilities,  little  was  seen 
of  Jeb,  but  much  was  heard,  by  word  of  deed  and  by  direct 
association  with  the  frequent  shotgun  blasts  that 
punctuated  the  evenings.  Naturally,  what  he  was  doing  was 
well  outside  the  good  graces  of  the  law,  but  to  correct  the 
offense  one  must  first  catch  the  offender,  and  no  one 
(outside  of  the  frogs)  knew  the  bends  and  sanctuaries  of 
that  stretch  of  water  better  than  Jeb. 
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The  war  raged  on.  Frogs  aren’t  necessarily  among 
nature’s  honor  students,  but  even  frogs  are  likely  to 
cozy  up  to  the  idea  that  something  is  amiss  when  one 
minute  they’re  rolling  along  as  a quartet,  belting  out  tour- 
part  harmony,  then  a trio,  then  a duet  . . . 

Even  frogs  catch  on,  so  Jeb  began  to  find  the  pickings 
steadily  harder  to  get.  At  first  he  thought  he  was  winning, 
thinning  them  out  to  extinction,  but  as  soon  as  he  docked 
his  boat  and  tried  to  snore  away  the  rest  of  the  night, 
there ’d  begin  for  all  the  world  to  hear  a resonating 
testimonial  that  the  frogs  not  only  were  not  beaten,  but 
were  in  rarer  voice  than  ever.  They  were  not  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  easily,  and  the  conflict  raged  on. 

After  two  months  of  pitch-and-wane  warfare,  it  became 
audibly  apparent  to  Jeb  that  he  would  have  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  an  ally,  if  he  were  to  have  any  chance  of  victory  before 
winter  set  in.  The  hideous  vision  of  those  froggy  survivors 
setting  about  their  repopulation  program  next  spring  would 
have  kept  him  awake  nights  even  if  they  (the  survivors) 
hadn’t.  The  problem  faced  was  where  to  look. 
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For  the  first  few  weeks  of  open 
hostilities,  much  was  heard,  by 
word  of  deed  and  by  direct  associ- 
ation with  the  frequent  shotgun 
blasts  that  punctuated  the  eve- 
nings. 


There  seemed  three  likely  untapped  reservoirs  of 
assistance  available  to  Jeb.  He  had  either  to  find  someone, 
or  someones,  who  hated  frogs  with  anything  approaching 
his  enlightened  passion,  or  he  had  to  find  someone  willing 
to  accept  an  extremely  nominal  bounty  for  hunting  them 
down.  Or  he  had  to  find  a natural  enemy. 

The  first  possibility  he  eliminated  almost  immediately. 
Like  any  member  of  a grand  new'  movement,  he  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  loneliness  at  the  front.  It  would  be  some  time 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  caught  up  to  his  cries  of 
warning. 

Option  two  seemed  the  easiest  because  his  neighborhood 
was  fraught  with  bands  of  mercenaries,  generically 
called  “teenagers,”  who  would  do  just  about  anything  for  a 
price— provided  they  didn’t  run  the  risk  of  manual  labor. 
Jeb  felt  a few  pangs  of  guilt  about  unleashing  that  kind  of 
heartless  pestilence  on  much  of  anything— even  frogs-  but 
as  it  worked  out,  his  remorse  was  too  early  spent,  because, 
other  than  frogs,  there  were  few  around  as  patently  poverty 
stricken  as  Jeb.  Whatever  the  price,  he  didn’t  have  it. 

“Natural  enemy?”  pondered  Jeb.  He  scratched  his 
pink,  thinning  scalp.  Actually,  he  realized,  “enemy”  was 
inappropriate.  What  he  was  really  looking  for  was  a “frog 
lover.”  Something  that  loved  the  whole  frog  or  just  parts; 
raw,  boiled,  fried,  or  diced;  ala  carte,  under  glass,  garnished 
or  bare;  as  an  appetizer,  entree,  dessert,  or  midnight  snack. 
He  needed  to  locate  something  that  just  had  a yen  for  frogs 
and  a virtually  insatiable  appetite.  Also — and  herein  lay  the 
problem  something  that  he  could,  at  least  in  part,  control. 

He  knew  fish  like  frogs.  Jeb  considered  one  of  the 
sweetest  sounds  in  the  unblemished  wilds  that  of  a five- 
pound  smallmouth  bass  taking  a victory  jump  after 
catching  up  to  a frantic,  errant,  and  ultimately,  digested 
frog.  But  fish  would  be  difficult  to  train,  and  besides,  they 
had  their  limitations.  Frogs  might  not  be  too  cerebral,  but 
even  they  know  enough  to  get  out  of  the  pot  when  the 
soup’s  on  and  it’d  take  a mighty  hungry  fish  to  follow  one 
up  onto  land.  That  idea  seemed  out. 

Birds?  The  only  bird  he  had  ever  actually  seen  eat  a frog 
was  a crane  or  heron  (Jeb  could  never  sort  those  two  out), 
but  either  way  they  were  in  pretty  short  supply.  He 
paused,  wistfully  savoring  the  vision  of  a frog  thrashing  its 
last  few  kicks  from  where  it  was  shish-kebobbed  on  the 
end  of  an  epee-like  beak.  But  he  sighed;  they  seemed  out, 
too. 


Frog  dogs,  frog  hawks,  frog  traps,  electronic  frog 
irradicators,  anti-frog  mines,  frog  cats,  vast  networks  of 
frog  nets,  scarefrogs,  bacteriological  frog  warfare,  creek- 
spanning  frog  fences.  Nothing  seemed  right.  Nothing  was 
just  what  Jeb  felt  he  was  searching  for.  He  was  stalemated 
and  stymied. 

Finally,  one  bright  autumn  day  when  everything  about 
him  blazed  in  fall  glory  and  Jeb  was  weary  with 
gloom,  he  chanced  to  observe  an  obscure,  underpublicized 
natural  law  in  action.  His  situation  took  on  a sudden, 
dramatic  change.  It  happened  while  he  was  hunkered  on 
the  rotting  back  steps  of  his  rotting  back  stoop.  He  was 
staring  idly  at  the  dirt,  mixed  pebbles,  and  trash  on  his 
lawn  when  a small  red  ant  happened  along  and  caught  his 
attention.  The  ant  skittered  in  short  anxious  bursts,  its 
antennae  testing  and  twitching  from  side  to  side  as  it 
navigated  through  the  rubble,  apparently  worried  about 
something.  Suddenly,  a much  larger  black  ant  hopped 
from  where  it  had  been  lurking  behind  a beer  bottle  cap 
and  greeted  its  little  cousin  with  a quick  snipping  embrace 
that  left  two  small  red  halves  wiggling  unhappily  in  the 
dust. 

At  first  shocked  by  the  insidiousness  of  the  treachery, 
Jeb  slowly  saw  the  light.  Like  the  gentle  tickle  of  a June 
cloudburst  he  was  inspired.  He  raised  his  face  to  the  sky. 
overwhelmed,  his  hands  quivering  and  eyes  blazing. 

“Territoriality!  Of  course!  That’s  the  answer.  That’s 
what  it’s  all  about.”  Jeb  wasn’t  too  sure  just  how  territorial 
frogs  actually  were,  but  if  the  usurper  was  larger  enough, 
terrible  enough,  threatening  enough  . . . He  pushed  up  to 
his  feet  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and  scurried  into  the 
house. 

For  five  days  and  five  nights,  nervous  frogs  paid  careful 
visits  to  one  another  discussing  the  obvious  absence  of 
their  most  obvious  enemy.  Where  could  he  be?  What  was 
he  up  to?  They  even  considered  sending  a contingent  up  to 
his  house  to  see  if  some  misery  had  befallen  him.  His 
missing  had  taken  a lot  of  the  fun  or  at  least  much  of 
the  challenge — out  of  their  nocturnal  jam  sessions. 

Then,  on  the  rainy  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  a most 
horrible,  astounding  arrival  waddled  up  to  the  creek 
banks.  The  frazzled  frogs  watched,  while  whatever-it-was 
stopped,  making  a noise  that  sounded  like  someone 
beating  an  empty  60-gallon  drum  with  a 12-pound  carp. 


Frog  dogs,  frog  hawks,  frog  traps, 
electronic  frog  irradicators,  anti- 
frog mines,  scarefrogs— Nothing 
seemed  right. 
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The  thing  was  immense  (by  frog  standards),  shaped  like 
a huge  green  fig  with  brown  and  orange  spots,  flippers 
front  and  back,  yellow  glowing  eyes,  and  a red  mouth  that 
didn’t  seem  to  move  when  it  croaked  or  belched  or  did 
whatever  it  was  that  it  was  doing. 

Most  of  the  older,  wiser  frogs  didn’t  need  any  more 
than  one  look  and  a quick  listen  to  know  that  the 
neighborhood  was  going  to  pieces,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
they  were  breaststroking  down  the  creek  for  less  crowded 
pastures.  Those  few  left  were  packing  lunch  for  the  trip. 
One  brash  youngster  decided  to  go  up  to  the  large 
intruder  and  see  if  it  was  as  forbidding  as  it  looked.  A 
narrow  miss  and  a mad  dash  later  he  decided  against  a 
second  try.  That  thing  might  look  something  like  a 
gigantic  frog,  but  it  was  very  low  on  amphibian  amenities. 

Quiet  descended  on  the  creek,  and  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  Jeb  had  ever  not  heard. 

“ Rrruuperrttt,  ” he  called,  tantalizing  the  silence.  Nothing 
called  back.  “ Rrruuperrttt?’'  he  asked.  Still  nothing  but  the 
gentle  pittering  of  the  raindrops  skipping  off  the 
surrounding  leaves. 

Jeb  cautiously  allowed  himself  some  hope.  He  hopped 
forward,  blatted  again,  took  another  step,  hit  some  slick 
mud,  and  went  into  a flapping  freefal  1 down  the  greasy 
bank.  “Rrruu  . . . Splurt! . . . perrttt." 

As  the  icy  water  of  the  creek  engulfed  him,  Jeb 
experienced  the  brief  fear  that  “silence”  was  going  to  be  a 
commodity  he  would  have  a large  supply  of  for  a very  long 
time.  Fortunately,  however,  the  suit  he  constructed  to 
bamboozle  the  frogs  was  generously  padded  with  foam 
rubber,  to  give  him  the  proper  proportions,  and  his 
flippers  were  real.  So  in  no  time  he  was  doggy — or 
froggy-  paddling  around  on  the  surface,  trying  to  figure 
out  a w'ay  back  up  the  slimy,  nearly  vertical  bank. 


The  thing  was  immense,  shaped 
like  a huge,  green  fig  with  brown 
and  orange  spots,  flippers  front 
and  back,  yellow  glowing  eyes, 
and  a red  mouth. 


After  trying  a few  likely  looking  spots,  and  skiing  back 
into  the  waiting  clutches  of  the  creek,  Jeb  grudgingly 
accepted  that  to  get  out  he  would  have  to  swim  back 
upstream  against  the  current  to  his  dock,  or  go 
downstream  a few  hundred  feet,  where  the  banks  were 
lower.  The  second  choice  was  the  farthest  but  seemed  the 
easiest,  and  though  he  might  be  seen  trying  to  sneak  home 
from  that  far  away,  he  was  pretty  well-disguised  and  there 
were  few  people  around  who  would  admit  to  seeing  a 5- 
foot,  8-inch  frog  strolling  through  town — even  during  a 
storm.  And  off  he  stroked. 

A short  time  later  Jeb  was  about  halfway  to  his 
destination  and  happily  enjoying  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  frog  noise,  when  human  voices  began  to  skip 
across  the  water  toward  him.  By  rolling  onto  one  side  he 
turned  his  stationary  frog  head  enough  to  make  out  a light 
and  a rowboat  with  two  occupants  headed  his  way. 

“Ma  Garsh!”  the  occupant  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  cried 
hoarsely.  He  pointed  a lethal-looking  trident  in  Jeb’s 


direction.  “Percy,  lookee  there.”  A shaft  of  light  from  his 
flashlight  shot  through  the  night  and  stabbed  Jeb  in  the 
eyes.  “If n that  there  ain’t  the  most  grandee  frog  critter  ah 
ever  seed,  ah  ain’t  never  seed  on.  An’  you  know  ah  know 
ma  frog  critters  when  ah  see  ’urn.” 

Percy,  the  one  manning  the  oars,  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  at  what  his  partner  was  eyeing.  He  did  a 
disbelieving  double  take.  “Yup,  Jimbo,  that’s  shore  ’bout 
the  biggest  frog  ah  ever  seed,”  he  quickly  agreed.  “Do  ya 
wanna  go  over  an’  skewer  it?” 

Jeb  groaned,  “Oh  no  . . . It’s  Jimbo  Bhoar  and  his  crony 
in  crime,  Percy  Hatch,  the  two  biggest  poachers  ever  to 
dynamite  a trout  hole.  And  they  think  I'm  a frog.”  But  of 
course  they  think  it — that’s  precisely  what  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  he  reminded  himself.  Sweat  began  to  pour 
generously  down  Jeb’s  face  and  curl  into  his  tilted  nose  as 
he  feverishly  tried  to  think  of  what  to  do. 

In  the  dim.  lemony  glow  of  the  lantern  he  saw  Jimbo 
put  the  fierce-looking  gig  away.  “Thank  heaven  for  that, 
anyway,”  muttered  Jeb. 

“I’ll  hafta  use  ma  gun  on  ’im,”  said  Jimbo.  “He’s  too 
darn  big  ta  stick.  Might  jist  get  ’im  mad.”  He  lifted  what 
looked  to  Jeb  like  a double-barreled  bazooka  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

“Jimbo!  It’s  me!  Jeb  Burrows!”  screamed  Jeb.  “It’s  me!” 
But  on  the  outside  the  sound  his  pleading  made  filtering 
through  the  nose  holes  was,  “ Aaaataack  ooots  mmm..., 
etc.” 

“Listen  to  that  thing.”  growled  Percy,  as  they  neared  to 
within  10  feet  of  Jeb’s  frantic  flailing  body.  “Sounds  ta  me 
lak  it’s  gittin’  set  ta  charge,  Jimbo.  But  do  ya  thank  ya 
otta  use  that  there  piece?  It'll  make  a awful  lotta  noise.” 


Jimbo  Bhoar  took  aim  down  the  valley  of  the  twin 
barrels.  “Never  you  mind  'bout  no  noise,”  he  said 
confidently.  “That  idiot  Burrows  bin  shootin'  off  so  much 
lately,  ever’  one’ll  jist  thank  it's  him.” 

“OH  BOY!”  Jeb  dug  for  the  bed  of  the  creek  just  as 
Jimbo  accidentally  pulled  both  triggers  of  his  shotgun.  A 
roar  chased  through  the  night,  blowing  a hole  in  the 
water — exactly  where  Jeb  had  just  vacated— and  recoiling 
Bhoar  over  his  partner,  over  the  lantern,  and  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

After  they  untangled,  Percy  remanned  the  oars  and 
excitedly  pulled  the  boat  over  to  the  place  where  their 
target  had  been. 

“Thar!”  shouted  Jimbo.  He  pointed  to  some  remains 
that  popped  to  the  surface  a few  feet  away. 

“A  knowed  ah  got  'im!  Ah  knowed  it!” 

“Now  don’t  that  beat  a egg?” 

Percy  asked,  when  they  fished 
their  “kill”  from  the  water. 

“Looks  ta  me  lak  ya 
blowed  the  skin  clean 
off’n  the  darn 
thing, 

Jimbo.” 


m 


“OH  BOY!!”  Jeb  dug  for  the  creek 
bed  just  as  Jimbo  accidentally 
pulled  both  triggers  of  his  shotgun. 


Sure  enough,  stuck  on  the  end  of  Jimbo’s  gig  was  what 
appeared  to  be  the  headless  skin  of  the  biggest  frog  ever 
seen  by  mortal  man — or  by  Jimbo  and  Percy. 

The  two  poachers  continued  hunting  for  a while, 
grumbling  dejectedly  and  complaining  to  each  other,  but 
they  soon  left,  whining  heartily  about  the  enormous  prize 
that  had  eluded  them  this  night. 

Hidden  in  the  brush,  a naked  Jeb  Burrows  machine- 
gunned  a long  sigh  of  relief  through  violently 
chattering  teeth  as  he  watched  and  listened  to  them  row 
off.  It  had  been  swelteringly  uncomfortable  inside  the  frog 
suit,  and  now  that  it  was  gone,  the  only  things  he  had  to 
keep  himself  warm  were  indignation  and  pride.  Both  were 
rapidly  Boating  away.  He  looked  miserably  downstream 
where  another  hundred  feet  of  liquid  ice  lay  ahead  of  him 
and  then  a long  streak  home. 

“So  much  for  a disguise,”  he  groaned.  But  the 
possibility  of  a night  in  the  pokey  for  indecent  exposure 
didn’t  stack  up  as  all  that  bad  beside  staying  there  and 
turning  purple.  So  off  he  determinedly  splashed. 

Some  good  will  surface  of  nearly  anything,  if  picked 
carefully  enough  through.  Thus  it  was  with  Jeb  Burrows 
and  his  experiences  of  that  fateful  evening.  The  hostilities 
were  put  on  indefinite  hold.  He  still  didn’t  care  much  for 
the  cherubbing  racket  that  the  frogs  made-  that  much 
hadn’t  changed-  but  having  been  there  himself  for  a time, 
Jeb  could  at  least  and  at  last  reluctantly  agree  that  frogs 
just  might  have  some  reason  to  sing  after  all.  [JZ] 
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Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Jeb  and  the  green  peril  aside,  the  Fish  Commission 
has  available  several  informative,  educational 
publications  on  reptiles  and  amphibians.  First, 
Pennsylvania  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  is  a 26-page 
booklet  illustrated  with  black-and-white  pictures  that 
identifies  and  describes  the  21  species  of  snakes,  14 
species  of  turtles,  four  species  of  lizards,  21  species  of 
salamanders,  and  of  course,  the  15  species  of  frogs 
found  within  the  Commonwealth.  This  book  is 
available  postpaid  for  50c. 

Full-color  wall  charts,  which  measure  17  inches  by 
22  inches,  are  also  available.  These  include  “Frogs  of 
Pennsylvania,”  “Snakes  of  Pennsylvania,”  “Turtles  of 
Pennsylvania,”  and  “Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania,” 
and  each  contains  the  excellent  artwork  of  Fish 
Commission  artist  Tom  Duran.  These  charts  are 
suitable  for  framing.  Each  is  available  for  $1.50 
postpaid. 

To  order  these  publications,  make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
and  send  orders  to:  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Be  sure  your  name  and 
address  appear  both  on  your  check  and  on  your 
request. 

For  additional  information  on  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  be  sure  to  consult  your  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws. 
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mini  -spoons 

for  an  Ice  Fishing  Bonanza 


by  Ray  Matousek 

Photos  by  the  author 

One  of  my  favorite  fishing 
seasons  begins  when  the 
water  turns  hard.  My 
favorite  species  at  this  time  of  year 
are  the  ever-present  panfish,  and  the 
most  successful,  fun  way  to  take 
these  fish  is  with  a tiny  bobber  over  a 
mini-spoon. 

What  is  a mini-spoon?  It  is 
basically  a weighted  hook  that  is 
dressed  a bit  to  entice  fish. 

Mini-spoons  have  as  many  names 
as  any  one  lure  could  Ice  flies, 
panfish  spoons.  Pin  Mins,  and 
weighted  hooks.  Although  most 
effective  through  the  ice,  they  can 
also  be  used  in  open  water. 

Great  variety 

Mini-spoons  have  many  shapes  and 
sizes.  Most  are  designed  on  size  10  or 
12  hooks.  Depending  on  the  shape  of 
the  body,  they  react  differently 
underwater.  Some  are  scoop-shaped 
to  give  a rocking  motion  when  they 
fall  to  the  bottom  or  while  they  are 
jigged,  and  others  have  just  a straight 
up-and-down  movement  when  they 
are  twitched.  Some  look  like  a 
splitshot  on  the  hook;  others  appear 
as  ants  or  have  a round  or  oval 
shape. 

The  different  shapes,  and  especially 
sizes,  can  spell  the  difference  between 
taking  fish  and  returning  home 
skunked.  1 recommend  your  having  a 
selection  of  colors  and  sizes.  Over  the 
years  I have  found  that  color  is 
usually  more  important  than  shape  or 
size.  Fluorescent  orange  and 
chartreuse  are  by  far  most  popular, 
but  you  can’t  make  fish  hit  something 
they  don’t  want.  It  is  far  easier  to 
switch  than  fight. 

Best  dressings 

Besides  shapes  and  sizes,  there  are 


also  different  dressings.  Some  have 
rubber  legs  while  others  have  a tad  of 
hair  to  make  them  more  appealing.  1 
have  been  successful  with  both  plain 
mini-spoons  and  those  with  rubber 
legs.  In  most  cases,  the  legs  are  about 
an  inch  long.  This  works  fine  much 
of  the  time,  but  I have  found  that 
trimming  the  legs  down  to  a quarter- 
inch  or  half-inch  makes  the  lure 
appear  quite  smaller  and  more 
appealing  to  slowed-down  winter  fish. 
Sometimes  the  long  pulsating  legs 
tantalize  fish  into  striking. 

These  lures  work  on  bluegills, 
crappies,  and  trout.  For  these  species 
the  mini-spoons  are  best  tipped  with 
some  type  of  scaled-down  bait,  and  1 
find  maggots  to  be  most  productive. 
Some  prefer  using  wax  worms  for 
good  catches.  I am  not  disputing 
their  use.  but  my  tally  sheet  scores 
highest  when  maggots  are  the 
mainstay  of  my  bait.  Any  bait  that 
you  might  use  on  a plain  hook  for 
these  fish  will  work.  Some  anglers 
prefer  mousies,  and  I have  used 
them,  too,  but  with  poor  results. 

Bobbers 

When  ice  fishing  with  mini-spoons, 

1 like  to  use  a bobber  to  keep  the 
lure  in  the  fish  zone.  There  are  few 
things  in  this  world  that  excite  me 
more  than  a bobber  coming  to  life  as 
a fish  tampers  with  the  offering.  At 
times  this  movement  will  be  nothing 


more  than  the  float  rocking  from  side 
to  side  in  the  hole.  Other  days  fish 
just  seem  to  inhale  the  bait  as  the 
bobber  dips  once  or  twice  before 
completely  submerging.  T here  have 
been  times  when  my  dad  left  his  rod 
unattended  and  returned  to  find  the 
outfit  gone.  We  like  to  think  it  was 
something  big  that  grabbed  hold  and 
made  the  gear  disappear.  After  seeing 
’gills  when  they're  hungry.  1 think 
one  just  grabbed  the  bait  and  ran; 
slipper)'  ice  aided  the  thievery. 

A friend  who  surely  catches  his 
share  of  panfish  with  mini-spoons 
would  rather  not  fish  with  a float.  He 
jigs  and  depends  on  his  sense  of  feel 
for  setting  the  hook  in  a bait  thief. 
The  method  works.  However,  when 
using  them  in  this  manner,  a short, 
stiff  rod  is  best.  It  transmits  the  tap  a 
lot  quicker  than  does  its  longer, 
softer  counterpart,  but  this  method 
removes  some  of  the  sport  after  the 
fish  is  hooked.  You  must  decide  on 
the  method  that  suits  you  best. 

Rods  and  line 

I always  use  soft  rods  with  mini- 
spoons and  bobbers,  and  little  fish 
give  a good  accounting  of  themselves 
with  two-pound-test  line. 

When  you  use  this  method  of 
bobber  fishing,  keep  the  line  straight 
between  the  bait  and  float.  A kinked 
line  lets  the  fish  play  with  the  bait. 
Furthermore,  should  there  be  a need 
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for  added  weight  to  get  the  lure 
down,  put  it  on  the  hook.  If  that  isn’t 
suitable,  add  a dropper  line  and  put 
the  splitshot  onto  that  line.  Otherwise 
the  fish  will  be  able  to  feed  without 
your  knowledge. 

We  don’t  know  what’s  on  the 
minds  of  fish  in  their  ice-darkened 
world,  but  it  does  seem  that 
occasionally  they  will  take  only  the 
smallest  offerings.  There  have  been  a 
few  times  when  even  the  standard- 
sized mini-spoons  are  too  large  to 
entice  a fish  into  striking.  The 
smallest  spoons  available  are  really 
tiny  and  can  be  a problem  to  get  to 
sink  to  the  bottom.  I have  seen  some 
big  fish  fall  prey  to  these  sub- 
miniature spoons,  so  when  things  are 
slow  be  sure  to  give  them  a try. 

Making  mini-spoons 

They  can  be  made  with  a few 
inexpensive  items.  1 prefer  buying 
mine  because  they  don’t  cost  that 
much.  To  put  them  together  yourself 
you’ll  need  some  small  hooks, 
splitshot,  and  some  wire.  The 
splitshot  can  be  clamped  right  onto 
the  hook  and  painted  a favorite 


color.  If  you’re  using  the  wire,  wrap 
it  around  the  hook  until  there  is 
enough  to  weight  it  as  much  as  you 
like.  These  also  can  be  painted.  For 
added  flash,  wrap  a piece  of 
aluminum  foil  around  the  shot  or 
wire,  instead  of  painting.  You  can 
also  use  tin  for  making  mini-spoons, 
but  be  careful  not  to  cut  yourself 
when  wrapping  it  around  the  hook. 
There  is  also  danger  when  baiting  up 
with  cold  hands.  A little  slip  and 
your  own  blood  might  sweeten  the 
bait. 

Any  of  these  spoons  works  best 
with  light  line  - the  lighter  the  better. 

I favor  two-pound  monofilament  for 
most  endeavors  with  panfish.  With 
light  rods  a bluegill  is  quite  a 
challenge.  Although  1 prefer  clear 
Trilene  for  most  of  my  angling,  two- 
pound-test  golden  Stren  can  be  useful 
on  the  ice.  Blowing  wind  and  many 
dark,  dismal  days  and  nighttime  ice 
fishing  makes  clear  line  disappear 
whenever  you  try  to  change  baits  or 
when  it  gets  caught  on  something. 
Yellow'  line  is  definitely  easier  to  find. 
For  those  who  feel  fish  are  sensitive 
to  yellow  line,  use  it  on  the  reel  and 


tie  a three-foot,  clear  leader  on  the  end. 

Baiting  up 

When  baiting  mini-spoons  there 
aren’t  any  hard-and-fast  rules,  but  I 
have  my  favorite  way.  When  I use 
maggots,  I slip  a couple  of  them 
through  the  side  and  slide  them 
around  to  the  body  of  the  lure.  The 
third  one  goes  on  lengthwise.  I have 
found  that  this  one  should  cover  the 
point  of  the  hook.  It  seems  that  few 
pay  attention  to  this  idea.  I have 
spent  long  periods  after  a bite  when  1 
didn’t  check  the  bait.  Inevitably, 
when  I brought  it  up.  the  point  was 
exposed.  It  may  be  my  imagination 
but  bluegills  avoid  hooks  if  that  point 
is  showing.  When  hooking  up  a wax 
worm,  I use  only  one,  and  I slide  it 
onto  the  hook  from  one  end  and  slip 
it  on  as  far  as  it  will  go.  In  both 
cases,  be  sure  the  maggot  or  wax 
worm  goes  beyond  the  barb. 

Otherwise  it  will  slip  right  off. 

When  safe  ice  forms  on  Keystone 
State  waterways,  take  a few  of  these 
mini-spoons,  a box  of  maggots,  and 
see  if  you  can  improve  your  ice 
fishing  catches.  [pa] 
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If  you  use  sinkers,  here’s  how  to  save 
money  and  greatly  increase  your  supply. 


M©L®  your 


OWN 


mum 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Tools  and  materials  necessary  for  molding  sinkers  include  a melting  pot,  a ladle,  molds,  lead,  gloves,  and 
eyes  or  swivels  for  some  molds. 


et  some  scrap  lead  and  a sinker 
mold  in  the  sizes  and  styles  of 
sinkers  you  use  most  often, 
and  you  can  be  set  with  a lifetime  supply 
of  sinkers.  Never  mind  the  fluctuations 
of  price  and  availability  that  occur  at 
tackle  stores. 

Molding  sinkers  is  as  easy  as  any 
tackle  making,  and  the  savings  can  be 
considerable.  Sinkers  generally  sell  for 
about  15c  to  19c  an  ounce,  with  some 
specialized  types  costing  much  more. 
Still,  for  the  cost  of  scrap  lead,  often 
available  free  as  wheel  weights  from 
garages,  cable  sheathing  from  the  phone 


company,  or  at  low  cost  from  junkyards 
or  plumbing  supply  houses,  you  can 
make  sinkers  for  pennies  each.  One  nice 
thing  about  making  sinkers  is  that  they 
require  only  inexpensive  molds;  they  do 
not  have  to  he  perfect,  as  do  molded 
bucktails,  and  they  can  be  made  quickly 
in  quantity  and  stored  until  needed. 

Basics 

To  make  your  own  sinkers  you  need 
a mold.  Inexpensive  molds  are  readily 


photos  by  the  author 


available  from  tackle  stores  and  mail 
order  fishing  supply  houses.  Molds 
should  have  wood  handles  for  easy 
manipulation  and  multiple  cavities  to 
make  the  maximum  number  of  sinkers 
with  each  pouring.  Molds  are  available 
that  let  you  make  all  types  of  sinkers, 
including  bank,  pyramid,  egg,  splitshot, 
clinch,  flat,  snagless,  trolling,  and 
others.  Some  sinkers  can  be  molded 
without  additions  or  inserts,  while 
others  require  either  inserts  of  an  eye  or 
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Blackening  a mold  cavity  with  a candle  flame  helps 
dissipate  the  heat  and  form  more  perfect  castings. 


Placing  barrel  swivels  into  a bass-casting  sinker  mold.  These  swivels  form  the 
eves  of  the  sinkers.  Many  other  molds  form  their  own  eyes  with  lead — swivels 
are  not  required. 


’'miring  the  molten  lead  into  the  sinker  mold  with  a ladle. 


swivel.  Others  like  splitshot,  worm 
weight,  or  egg  sinker  molds  come  with  a 
core  rod  or  plate  to  form  the  slot  or  hole 
in  the  sinker  automatically. 

Lead 

While  any  readily  available  lead  or 
lead  alloy  (such  as  wheel  weights  or 
printer’s  metal)  works  for  most  larger 
sinkers,  use  the  softer,  easier  pouring 
lead  for  molding  smaller  sinkers  for 
more  complete  cavity  filling.  For  sinkers 
that  are  bent  onto  line,  such  as  clinch  or 
splitshot  sinkers,  the  softer  lead  allows 
easy  use  and  re-use  while  fishing. 

In  molding  sinkers,  work  with  several 
molds,  preferably  with  a friend.  In  this 
way  one  of  you  can  pour  the  molten 
lead  into  the  mold  while  the  other 
empties  the  molds  and  adds  the  core 
rods  or  insert  eyes  if  required. 

Getting  started 

Begin  by  melting  the  lead  in  a 
plumber’s  pot,  self-heating  pot,  or  old, 
small,  cooking  pot.  If  you  use  one  of  the 
lead  alloys,  work  with  a small  spoon  to 
remove  any  slag  metal  wheel  clamps  or 
dirt  from  the  top  of  the  molten  lead. 
Wait  until  the  lead  has  a purplish  sheen 
and  is  completely  liquid. 

Safety 

Because  lead  gives  off  fumes  while 
molten,  be  sure  to  allow  for  adequate 
ventilation  by  opening  windows  or 
turning  on  a kitchen  fan  if  working 
indoors,  or  work  on  a camp  stove 
outdoors.  Also,  for  safety’s  sake,  make 
sure  that  dogs,  cats,  and  children  are 
not  in  the  area.  Use  a mask,  too,  so  you 
don’t  breathe  the  fumes. 

While  you  are  heating  the  lead,  place 
the  molds  on  low  heat  to  warm  them 
partially.  Pouring  lead  into  a cold  mold 
creates  incomplete  castings.  Do  not 
overheat,  which  could  warp  the  mold 
and  invalidate  any  manufacturer’s  war- 
ranty. 
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Mold  with  castings  of  worm  sinkers  with  the  core 
rod  still  in  place. 


Molten  lead 

Once  the  lead  is  molten  and  the 
molds  warm,  add  any  insert  core  rods, 
plates,  or  any  eyes  or  swivels.  Make 
sure  that  the  eyes  or  swivels  are  the  right 
size  for  the  mold.  Close  the  mold,  and 
with  a ladle  pour  the  lead  into  each 
cavity  through  the  sprue.  Pour  over  a 
board  or  thick  pad  to  protect  any 
countertops  or  surfaces  from  the  heat 
and  spilled  lead. 

When  each  mold  is  filled,  let  it  cool 
fora  few  minutes  before  opening.  Open 
the  mold  and  remove  the  sinkers  with 
pliers,  because  the  lead  will  still  be  very 
hot.  Any  malformed  sinkers  can  im- 
mediately be  thrown  back  into  the 
melting  pot  for  re-use. 

Finishing  the  job 

When  the  sinkers  are  cold  enough, 
use  wire  cutters  to  cut  away  the  sprue 
portion  of  the  casting,  leaving  the 
completed  sinker.  In  some  cases,  as 
with  bank  sinkers  using  swivels  for  eyes 
and  trolling  sinkers  with  wire  eyes, 
some  cleaning  around  the  eyes  might  be 
necessary.  Use  a wire  cutter,  knife,  or 
file  for  this  task. 

Molds  with  inserts,  like  the  plate  for 
splitshot  molds  and  the  core  rod  in  egg 
sinker  molds,  require  a different  treat- 
ment. For  those  molds,  lightly  oil  the 
core  rod  and  remove  the  core  before 
opening  the  mold  immediately  after 
pouring.  This  makes  it  easy  to  pull  the 
core  completely  out  to  leave  finished 
sinkers.  Then  open  the  mold  and  follow 
the  cleaning  instructions  as  above,  if 
necessary. 

Sinkers  are  ready  to  use  as  soon  as 
they  come  out  of  the  mold,  and  a few 
hours  once  a year  can  give  you  and  your 
buddies  a season’s  supply.  \TT\ 


C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of  Tackle 
Craft,  published  by  Crown  Publishers, 
Inc. 


Sinkers  with  molded  eyes  can  sometimes  become  slightly  blocked  with  lead. 
Use  a reamer  to  clear  the  eyes  quickly  and  easily. 


Here  are  finished  sinkers  of  all  styles,  including  egg,  hank,  pyramid,  snagless, 
bass-casting,  and  worm  kinds.  Lead  at  the  right  is  excess  cut  from  the  sinkers  at 
the  sprue  holes. 
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Selecting  Hackle 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


Of  all  the  materials  used  in  fly 
tying,  hackle  feathers  are  perhaps  the 
most  versatile.  They  can  be  used  to 
represent  legs,  wings,  and  tails;  and 
with  the  barbules  trimmed  short,  they 
can  be  used  as  body  ribbing.  In  most 
dry  Hies  the  hackles,  more  than  any 
other  component,  bear  the  greatest 
responsibility  for  the  pattern’s 
flotation.  They  may  be  vertically 
wound,  collar-style,  near  the  head  of 
the  flv  or  in  spaced  turns  over  the 
length  of  the  body,  as  in  palmers. 
They  may  be  wound  horizontally  in  a 
flat  plane,  either  above  or  below  the 
body,  to  achieve  parachute  hackling. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  fly  tyers 
were  grumbling  about  the  apparent 
deterioration  of  quality  in  the 
available  dry  fly  hackles.  A cape  with 
true  size-22  and  size-24  hackles  was 
rare,  and  when  such  a treasure  was 
found  it  was  hoarded.  Then  the  so- 
called  “genetic  hackle”  came  on  the 
scene,  and  suddenly  tyers  found 
themselves  with  superior-quality 
capes. 

Pioneered  by  such  as  the  Metz 
Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania,  several 
poultry  growers  across  the  country 
began  to  breed  selectively  for  hackle 


1.  These  hackles  have 
identical  barhule  lengths.  The 
genetic  hackle  on  the  right  is 
about  twice  as  long  as  the 
imported  hackle  on  the  left. 


3.  The  dark  stripes  of  furnace 
and  badger  hackles  consist  of  web. 
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quality,  and  the  results  were 
phenomenal.  When  Halford 
developed  his  celebrated  dry  flies  in 
England  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  he  advocated  a four-to-one 
ratio  of  usable  hackle  length  to 
barbule  length.  In  35  years  of  fly 
tying  before  the  appearance  of  genetic 
hackle,  I had  never  seen  a hackle 
with  a ratio  much  better  than  three 
to  one.  Of  course,  these  ratios  were 
computed  after  the  removal  of  the 
base  web,  deducting  the  portion  of 
the  tip  held  by  the  hackle  pliers.  1 
now  have  Metz  capes  with  hackles 
showing  an  incredible  ratio  of  six  to 
one.  Halford  would  have  been 
ecstatic. 

With  typically  good  genetic 
hackle  1 can  fully  dress  a fly,  either 
palmered  or  collar-style,  with  a 
single  feather.  When  imports  are 
used,  the  same  dressings  require 
two — and  sometimes  three-  hackles. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  a good 
hackle  cape?  If  you  plan  to  use  it 
mainly  for  dry  flies,  the  barbules 
should  be  stiff  and  resilient.  Bend  a 
hackle  and  touch  your  lips  to  the 
point  of  the  barbules.  They  should 
feel  firm  and  prickly.  If  they  feel  soft 
and  mushy,  they  are  better  suited  for 


wet  flies.  Then  brush  the  barbules 
back  and  forth  to  test  their 
springiness.  If  they  don't  spring  back 
readily,  they’re  not  what  you’re 
looking  for.  Prime  hackles  generally 
have  a sheen,  but  this  criterion  is  not 
always  valid  because  poor  capes 
sometimes  appear  shiny. 

Finding  a single  cape  with 
consistently  good  quality  in  its 
hackles  over  the  full  range  of  sizes  is 
virtually  impossible.  If  a cape  has 
midge  hackles  in  quantity,  chances 
are  it  has  few  good  hackles  larger 
than  size  10,  and  those  with  excellent 
large  hackles  generally  have  few 
smaller  than  size  18. 

Good  dry  fly  hackle  should  be  as 
web-free  as  possible.  All  hackle  has  a 
degree  of  webbiness.  but  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem.  Exceptions  are  badger  and 
furnace  hackles  whose  black  center 
stripes  are  actually  web.  Although 
not  as  stiff  as  non-webby  hackles,  if 
these  pass  the  springiness  test  they 
are  acceptable  for  dries.  If  you  intend 
to  dress  large-hackled  Hies  like 
spiders,  variants,  and  skaters, 
look  for  spade  hackles  along  the  sides 
of  the  cape.  Spades  are  short,  broad 
hackles  with  long,  stiff  barbules. 


For  wet  Hies  the  hackles  should  be 
soft  and  webby.  The  web  absorbs 
water  and  promotes  quick  sinking  ot 
the  fly  while  the  softness  of  the  barbs 
allows  them  to  undulate  in  the 
current,  giving  an  illusion  of  life.  In 
addition  to  hen  capes,  poor-qualitv 
rooster  capes  often  prov  ide  suitable 
wet  fly  hackle.  The  latter  also  serve 
as  a source  of  hackle-point  wing 
material.  The  small  body  feathers  of 
grouse  and  partridge  are  also 
excellent  as  wet  fly  and  nymph 
hackle.  The  mottled  appearance  of 
their  barbules  resembles  the  legs  of 
many  subaquatic  insect  forms,  and 
they  are  extremely  responsive  to 
moving  water. 

Hackles  should  have  a consistent 
size  relationship  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  fly.  For  wet  Hies  the  barbules 
should  be  as  long  as  the  distance 
between  the  hook’s  eye  and  its  point. 
In  conventional  dry  Hies,  the  barbs 
may  be  as  long  as  I Vi  to  two  times 
the  distance  of  the  hook  gap.  For 
either  type,  simply  hold  the  cape  near 
the  hook  in  the  vise  and  bend 
individual  hackles  until  you  find  the 
correct  size.  Then  pluck  the  hackle 
from  the  cape,  and  finish  dressing 
your  fly.  [pa] 


4.  Hackle  barbules  of  wet  flies  should  be  as  long  as  the 
distance  between  the  hook’s  eye  and  its  point. 


5.  Dry  fly  barbules  are  as  long  as  l1/:  to  two  times  the 
hook's  gap. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


by  Dennis  Guise,  Esquiry 

One  of  the  main  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  is 
to  make  regulations  on  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania.  This  column 
summarizes  some  of  the  new 
regulations  that  the  Commission  has 
recently  considered.  If  you  want  more 
information  or  wish  to  make 
comments,  objections,  or  suggestions 
about  Fish  Commission  regulations, 
write  to  Regulations,  c/o  Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

1984  fishing  regulations 

The  Fish  Commission  adopted  new 
fishing  regulations  for  1 984  at  its 
October  1983  meeting.  What’s  new 
for  ’84'? 

• Firewood  permits  for  cutting 
firewood  on  Fish  Commission 
property  will  cost  $10. 

• Trout  season  will  open  at  8 a.m.  on 
April  14  and  bass  season  in  lakes, 
ponds,  and  reservoirs  closes  on  April 
13  and  reopens  on  June  16. 

• A daily  creel  limit  of  6 per  day  has 
been  imposed  on  American  shad 
taken  from  the  Delaware  River  and 
all  its  tributaries. 

• A limit  for  trout  on  Lake  Erie  and 
its  tributaries  has  been  changed  to  8 
per  day  (no  more  than  2 of  which  can 
be  lake  trout). 

• The  use  or  possession  while  fishing 
of  snagging  hooks  will  be  prohibited 
state-wide  year-round. 

• Eel  chute  regulations  are  updated 
and  revised. 

• It  will  be  illegal  to  fillet  fish  having 
a minimum  size  limit  or  closed  season 
while  in  the  field.  These  fish  may  be 
field-dressed  but  the  head  and  tail 
must  remain  intact.  Fish  that  don’t 
have  a size  limit  or  closed  season  may 
be  filleted  in  the  field,  but  a piece  of 
skin  must  remain  on  the  fish  to  permit 
its  identification. 


• The  regulations  on  areas  for 
exclusive  fishing  by  handicapped 
persons  and  children  under  12  have 
been  updated. 

• Starting  in  1984,  a permit  will  be 
required  to  hunt  timber  rattlesnakes. 
In  addition,  the  sponsors  of  organized 
reptile  and  amphibian  hunts  will  be 
required  to  obtain  permits  and  make 
reports  to  the  Commission. 

• These  and  other  changes  to  fishing 
regulations  were  adopted  after  the 
Commission  solicited  and  considered 
comments  from  interested  persons 
and  groups.  In  addition  to  taking  final 
action  on  the  regulations  described 
above,  the  Fish  Commission  also 
authorized  publication  of  a notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  with  some 
additional  revisions  to  fishing 
regulations  to  take  effect  during  1984. 

I he  new  proposals  include: 

• Permitting  Lake  Erie  commercial 
fishing  license  holders  to  retain 
walleye  accidentally  caught  during  the 
period  after  June  15  and  before  the 
start  of  the  regular  commercial 
walleye  season  on  September  20.  All 
such  incidental  catches  of  walleye  bv 
commercial  fishing  interests  must  be 
reported  to  the  Commission  and 
count  against  the  walleye  quota.  At 
present  the  incidental  catches  may  not 
be  kept  and  do  not  count  against  the 
quota. 

• Changes  to  regulations  on 
organized  reptile  and  amphibian 
hunts.  The  Commission  has  proposed 
that  sponsors  of  organized  reptile  and 
amphibian  hunts  provide  certificates 
of  insurance  to  indicate  the  coverage 
of  their  events.  In  addition,  proposed 
regulations  provide  the  means  for 
handling  competing  applications  for 
organized  reptile  and/or  amphibian 
hunts  that  take  place  in  the  same 
vicinity  within  four  weeks  of  one 
another.  The  proposed  regulations 
also  list  several  proposed  prohibitions 
for  these  hunts.  If  adopted  by  the 
Commission  at  a later  meeting, 
sacking  contests,  free-handling  of 
venomous  reptiles,  physical  abuse  or 
rough  handling  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  and  confining  animals 
caught  in  such  contests  without 
adequate  shade  and  water  will  all  be 
prohibited. 

Finally,  the  Commission  proposed 
one  other  addition  to  its  reptile  and 


amphibian  regulations:  a ban  on 
introducing  nonnative  species  or 
subspecies  of  these  animals  into  the 
natural  environment  of  Pennsylvania. 

I he  changes  listed  above  will  be 
considered  again  by  the  Commission. 
Now  is  your  chance  to  make 
comments,  suggestions,  or  objections 
about  these  proposals.  Just  write  to 
the  Executive  Director  at  the  address 
listed  above. 

1984  boating  regulations 

After  considering  the 
recommendations  of  the  Boating 
Advisory  Board,  the  Fish  Commission 
has  adopted  several  new  general  and 
special  boating  regulations  for  1984. 
These  include: 

• Authorization  for  wearing  a Type 
V personal  flotation  device  on  Fish 
Commission  and  DER-controlled 
lakes  while  engaged  in  activities  such 
as  board  sailing  or  kayaking. 

• New  regulations  on  parasailing. 

• A new  regulation  listing  several 
prohibited  boating  practices,  including 
standing  on  small  boats  when  under 
way  at  greater  than  a slow  no-wake 
speed  and  interfering  with  marine 
events. 

• New  special  regulations  on  Crooked 
Creek  Lake  in  Armstrong  County, 
including  a prohibition  on  swimming 
in  the  zone  where  high-speed  boating 
is  allowed. 

• Establishment  or  redefining  of 
speed  zones  on  the  Delaware  River 
near  Tinicum  Island,  on  Shenango 
River  Lake,  and  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack. 

• Changing  the  speed  zones  on 
Hammond  Lake  in  Tioga  County  to 
permit  limited  waterskiing  at  certain 
times  with  a prohibition  on  certain 
over-the-transom  and  straight-stack- 
type  exhaust  boats. 

• Limiting  waterskiing  on  Duck 
Harbor  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

Remember  that  this  information  is 
only  a brief  summary  of  the  contents 
of  new  and  proposed  regulations.  The 
full  text  is  published  in  Pennsylvania 
Bulletin,  available  at  most  public 
libraries.  For  additional  information 
or  to  make  comments  or  suggestions, 
write  to  the  Executive  Director  at  the 
address  provided. 

Dennis  Guise  is  the  Fish 
Commission 's  Chief  Counsel. 


Notes  from 
the  Streams 


We  are  driven 

Clint  Austin,  of  Freeport,  went  fish- 
ing in  the  Allegheny  River  near  his 
home  along  pool  5 near  Clinton,  and 
came  up  with  a big  surprise.  Clint 
hooked  something  big  and  cranked  in  a 
windshield  wiper  blade.  He  went  home 
and  tried  to  explain  to  his  father  that  he 
had  hooked  a car  in  the  river,  and  sure 
enough,  upon  investigation,  a 1979 
Plymouth  was  found.  The  vehicle  had 
been  stolen  in  Natrona  several  months 
ago.  Looks  like  Clint  Austin  qualifies 
for  some  type  of  state  record.  Jim 
Smith,  Waterways  Patrolman,  Arm- 
strong County 

Polluter  nailed 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
water  is  the  number-one  natural  re- 
source so  vital  to  everyone  and  every 
living  creature.  It’s  our  job  to  help  and 
protect  this  resource,  and  it  is  most  dis- 
turbing to  see  the  attitude  of  some  peo- 
ple concerning  this  valuable  resource. 
There  was  one  case  in  particular;  I filed 
criminal  charges  against  a company  for 


polluting  a stream,  and  the  president  of 
the  company  got  very  upset  and  said  I 
was  worse  than  the  Gestapo.  He  could 
care  less  about  what  had  happened  to 
the  stream.  All  he  cared  about  was  the 
amount  of  fuel  oil  he  lost  out  of  his 
tanks.  If  no  one  cared  about  what 
happens  to  the  water  around  us  and  if 
there  were  no  one  to  protect  our  waters, 
imagine  what  we  would  be  drinking? — 
Robert  L.  Kish,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
Cambria  County. 

Summer  vacation 

While  patrolling  the  Susquehanna 
River,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
William  Reiner  and  deputy  trainee 
Donald  Curtis  apprehended  four  peo- 
ple from  Massachusetts  for  several  vio- 
lations. They  chose  to  settle  on  field 
acknowledgements.  As  each  signed  on 
the  dotted  line,  one  of  the  group  took  a 
■picture  of  each  defendant.  They  said 
they  didn’t  want  to  forget  their  weekend 
on  a Pennsylvania  River. — Stephen  A. 
Shabbick,  Waterways  Patrolman,  Wy- 
oming County. 


Here  at  Lake  Winola  in  Wyoming  County  are  Waterways  Patrolman 
Steve  Shabbick  and  some  boys  from  St.  Michael’s  School  (Falls,  PA) 
stocking  trout.  This  successful  task  involved  the  cooperation  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  school,  and  the  Factoryville  Sportsmen’s  Club. 


CPR 

I received  a phone  call  one  evening 
from  a neighbor  who  was  very  dis- 
tressed and  asked  if  my  wife  or  1 knew 
any  “first  aid.”  saying  that  another 
neighbor  had  just  had  an  “attack"  and 
that  he  needed  assistance.  1 told  her  I 
would  be  there  immediately.  I arrived  at 
the  house  to  find  the  victim,  heavy-set, 
age  4 1 . lying  on  his  back  in  the  hallway 
of  the  house.  He  w'as  not  breathing  and 
was  very  obviously  blue,  and  1 felt  no 
pulse  at  the  carotid  artery.  1 began 
CPR,  and  after  a very  short  time  he 
began  to  breathe  spasmodically.  1 
stopped  giving  breaths  but  continued  to 
administer  chest  compressions,  having 
yet  to  restore  his  pulse. 

1 continued  this  procedure  until  the 
ambulance  arrived,  w hen  I was  relieved 
by  one  of  the  two  attendants.  They  gave 
chest  compressions  and  began  to  use  a 
manual  respirator  to  assist  his  breath- 
ing, which  had  diminished  in  quality. 

No  success  was  achieved,  and  it  was 
decided  to  transport  the  victim  to  Lew  is- 
town  Hospital,  approximately  eight 
miles  aw'ay.  I helped  get  him  into  the 
ambulance  and  began  to  administer 
chest  compressions  while  one  of  the 
attendants  used  the  respirator.  We 
arrived  at  the  hospital  approximately 
10  minutes  later. 

Unfortunately,  the  man  did  not  re- 
cover, and  was  pronounced  dead  at  the 
hospital.  He  had  a history  of  heart 
trouble,  having  had  two  heart  attacks 
within  a two-year  period.  I guessed  he 
had  been  without  circulation  for  at  least 
seven  to  eight  minutes  before  my 
arrival,  so  my  CPR  was  probably  a 
futile  effort. 

The  positive  result  of  this  incident  is 
that  all  had  been  done  that  could  have 
been  done.  1 thought  of  what  I would 
have  felt  if  my  training  had  not  included 
CPR,  and  if  we  had  just  waited  for  the 
ambulance.  There  would  have  been  a 
feeling  of  frustration  knowing  that 
something  could  have  been  done  but 
was  not,  especially  if  he  had  died  as  a 
result  of  doing  nothing.  The  family  feels 
that  all  was  done  that  could  have  been 
done.  The  effort  in  this  case  might  be 
the  most  important  accomplishment. 
Larry  R.  Baker,  Waterways  Patrol- 
man, Mercer  County 
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Wanted: 


Structure 

Fishing  Information 


Structure  fishing  is  so  vast  a 
topic,  we’d  like  to  cover  it  from  the 


best  angle — with  contributions  from 
readers.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  fish 
you’re  after,  the  kind  of  structure  you 
fish  most  successfully,  and  exactly 
how  you  fish  it.  (Remember 
structure  is  the  general  term  for  any 
change  in  the  bottom  contour  of  a 
waterway,  such  as  dropoffs,  ledges, 
weed  beds,  stumps,  and  so  forth.) 

Tell  us  when  you  use  your  strategies, 
too.  Be  specific  about  your  tackle; 


times  of  day  best  for  success;  flies, 
lures,  and  baits;  water  conditions; 
and  other  details  that  help  others 
catch  fish  the  same  way  you  do.  We 
can’t  pay  you  for  the  material,  but 
we’ll  print  your  name  with  each 
contribution  we  publish.  Send  your 
ideas  to:  Structure  Fishing, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The 
deadline  is  December  23,  1983. 


Anglers  Notebook 


Richard  F.  Williamson 


O 


O 


O 


Now  is  a good  time  to  inspect  your 
lures  and  plugs.  Replace  broken  hooks 
and  ones  that  are  rusted  or  badly  bent. 
During  the  winter,  sharpen  all  the  hooks 
on  your  lures. 

Practice  tying  new  knots  this  winter. 
To  learn  a new  knot,  first  tie  it  in  a 
length  of  string  or  clothesline,  and  when 
you’ve  mastered  tying  it  in  the  larger 
strands,  practice  tying  the  knot  in 
monofilament  line. 


If  you  plan  to  attend  sport  shows 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  be 
sure  to  take  a day  pack  or  a similar  item 
that  makes  carrying  promotional 
literature  easy. 

Winter  is  a good  time  to  inspect  your 
tackle  and  equipment  thoroughly.  Be  sure 
to  look  over  your  rod  guides-  they  may 
be  loose,  bent,  or  broken.  Be  sure  also  to 
check  the  tiptop  of  your  rods  for  line 
wear. 

If  you  buy  new  fly  line,  the  line  should 
fill  the  reel  nearly  to  its  capacity.  If  the  reel 
can  handle  more  than  the  standard  length 
of  fly  line,  splice  backing  onto  the  line, 
enough  to  fill  the  reel  with  the  fly  line. 

“Ice  flies”  tied  to  imitate  nymphs  are 
effective.  Tie  them  on  hooks  in  sizes  10, 

12,  and  14. 


Crappies  are  fairly  deep  feeders.  In  open 
water,  put  your  bait  right  on  the  bottom 
to  begin,  and  if  you  get  no  action,  fish  a 
little  higher,  moving  the  bait  up  only  six 
inches  or  so  at  a time  until  you  find  the 
level  where  the  fish  are  bunched. 

Orange  and  yellow  lures  are  productive 
on  bass,  pickerel,  and  pike  in  waters  that 
contain  large  numbers  of  small  yellow 
perch. 

When  you  tie  streamer  flies,  be  sure  not 
to  dress  the  hook  too  thickly-  A bulky 
dressing  just  doesn’t  slim  down  in  the 
water,  and  won’t  look  like  the  outline  of  a 
baitfish. 


When  you  go  ice  fishing,  consider 
carefully  where  you  park  your  car,  because 
ice,  snow,  and  slush  that  alternately  melts 
and  freezes  can  make  your  getaway 
impossible.  Be  sure  you’re  parked  where 
you  can  leave  with  little  difficulty;  a 
downhill  slope  facing  a cleared  section  of 
parking  lot  is  a good  spot. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound 
conservation  of  our  aquatic 
resources,  the  protection  and 
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I'm  writing  on  behalf  of  my  son, 
first  to  thank  you  for  the  certificate 
you  sent  him  for  the  15‘/4-inch 
crappie  he  caught  in  May.  That  is  a 
nice  thing  you  do  and  a real 
incentive  for  a young  man  who  has 
set  his  sights  on  trying  a career  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  He 
had  thought  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, but  has  talked  to  several 
people  about  each  of  them  and  is 
leaning  toward  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. I’d  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
schooling  he  needs.  He  will  be  a 
senior  in  high  school.  If  he  needs 
special  schooling,  is  there  some  kind 
of  a grant  for  which  he  can  apply  to 
help  out  financially?  Is  there  on-the- 
job  training  to  get  him  prepared  for 
his  schooling?  There  are  many 
questions  I have  about  the  subject, 
so  please  send  me  any  brochures  or 
information  on  careers  with  your 
organization. 

Virginia  Croll 

Hadley,  PA 


Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  a natural  resource  career 
for  your  son. 

Competition  for  fish  and  wildlife 
jobs  is  intense,  and  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  college  graduates 
majoring  in  natural  resources  will 
find  jobs  in  their  Fields. 

The  task  isn’t  impossible,  just 
arduous.  The  minimum  requirement 
would  be  to  graduate  from  an 
accredited,  well-thought-of  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  that  is  noted 
for  its  fish  and  wildlife  program. 

The  second  requirement  would  be  to 
hit  the  books.  If  your  son  doesn't 
graduate  in  the  top  third  of  his  class, 
it  will  be  tough.  Finally,  he  has  got 
to  take  every  opportunity  available 
to  work  in  his  chosen  field  (i.e., 
internships,  summer  jobs,  etc.).  If  he 
works  at  summer  jobs  that  pay  more 


money,  he’s  only  hurting  his  chances 
for  selection. 

My  advice  would  also  be  to  focus 
on  a specific  career  (law 
enforcement,  information/ education, 
fish  culture,  research,  etc.)  and 
prepare  accordingly.  Also,  take  as 
many  communications/writing 
courses  as  possible.  He  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  research  biologist 
ever,  but  if  he  can’t  communicate  in 
writing  and  verbally,  he  will  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage. 

As  for  grants  and  scholarships,  I 
suggest  you  contact  his  high  school 
guidance  counselor,  who  should  be 
able  to  help. 

I hope  I haven’t  discouraged  you 
beyond  hope,  but  I feel  I must  tell  it 
like  it  is.  There  are  few  occupations 
as  rewarding  as  the  one  your  son  is 
contemplating,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  a tough  road  to  follow.  I hope  I 
have  been  of  some  help. 

Michael  J.  Bickler 

Director 

Office  of  Information 
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Faced  with  the  cumbersome 
problem  of  transporting  a two-piece 
rod,  1 glued  two  strips  of  velcro  tape 
to  the  rod,  one  at  the  handle  and  the 
other  near  the  breakdown  point.  Now, 
when  transporting  my  seven-foot  pole, 
1 break  it  down  and  wrap  the  two 
pieces  snugly  together  with  the  velcro 
tape.  Before  gluing  the  tape  in  place 
on  your  rod, just  be  sure  the 
placement  offers  no  interference  to  the 
line  movement. 

Fred  Thomas 
Erie,  PA 
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In  the  October  1983  issue  1 read 
that  the  1.3  million  fish  released  in 
spring  of  1982  will  make  up  the  bulk 
of  this  year’s  fall  run.  Is  this  correct?  I 
always  thought  that  coho  returned  a 
few  years  after  stocking. 

In  addition,  since  federal  funds 
have  run  out,  what  is  the  number  of 
salmon  (all  types)  expected  to  be 


stocked  this  year?  I just  remembered 
that  you  stock  in  spring,  so  how  about 
spring  of  1983  and  1984? 

Jack  Schwer 
N.  Versailles,  PA 


Coho  salmon  usually  return  at 
about  age  3 (some  return  at  age  2 as 
“jacks").  We  hold  coho  in  our  rearing 
sites  for  about  16  to  18  months, 
releasing  them  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  after  they  hatch.  In  other  words, 
a coho  hatches  in  December  1980/ 
January  1981,  is  released  as  a smolt  in 
April/May  1982,  and  returns  as  a 
spawning  adult  in  October/December 
of  1983.  The  fish  has  spent 
approximately  18  months  in  a 
hatchery  pond  and  approximately  18 
months  in  the  lake.  (See  the  Profile 
“Coho  Salmon,”  by  R.  A.  Snyder  and 
Shyrl  Hood,  in  the  October  1983 
Pennsylvania  A ngler.) 

Federal  funding  cuts  have  had  an 
effect  on  our  salmon  program  budget, 
not  in  the  number  of  fish  stocked  nor 
in  the  level  of  commitment  to  the 
program;  but  in  order  to  maintain  our 
efforts,  the  Commission  has  had  to 
budget  very  carefully  and  make 
adjustments  agencywide  to  cover  the 
reduction  of  federal  funds  with  no 
decrease  in  program  levels.  In  1984  we 
anticipate  stocking  1 million  coho 
salmon  and  400,000  to  500,000 
steelhead  trout  in  Lake  Erie.  These 
high  numbers  demonstrate  that  we 
have  not  reduced  the  program  despite 
some  reduction  in  federal  assistance. 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 

Division  of  Fisheries 
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If  you  have  an  opinion  on 
Angler  content,  a question  on 
fishing  or  boating,  or  a 
helpful  idea,  send 
correspondence  to:  The 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1.  NEW  ORDER  OR  RENEWAL: 

To  start  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  or  to 
extend  your  current  subscription,  enter  your  name  and 
address  and  check  the  subscription  term  you  prefer. 
(Please  print  clearly) 


Your  name 

Address 

Apt, 

City  State  Zip 

□ 3 years  $14  (36  issues)  □ New  subscriber 


□ 1 year  $5  02  issues)  □ Renewal  (attach  mailing  label) 


Signature 

Account  # if  renewing 


2.  TO  GIVE  A GIFT: 

Enter  your  name  and  address  above  and  your  recip- 
ient’s name  and  address  below. 

□ 3 years  $14  (36  issues)  □ i year  $5  02  issues) 

TO 


Address 


Apt. 


City  State 

Gift  card  to  read  “From 


Zip 


3.  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS: 

Please  give  us  4 weeks'  notice.  Attach  your  magazine 
label  here;  print  your  new  address  above  in  section  1. 
(If  you  have  a question  about  your  subscription,  be 
sure  to  send  us  your  label  with  your  letter.) 


Return  this  form  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Angler  Circulation 

P.O  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

Be  sure  your  name  and  address  appear  both  on  this  form  and 
on  your  check. 
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Water  Rescue  Instructors  Certified 

Last  October,  members  of  the  state-certified  instructor’s 
roster  of  the  Fire  Training  Academy  participated  in  the 
Commonwealth’s  first  instructor  class  of  water  rescue.  The 
course  was  developed  by  Virgil  Chambers,  Boating 
Education  Specialist  with  the  Fish  Commission’s  Bureau  of 
Waterways.  Chambers  and  Joe  Greene,  also  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education  Specialist,  taught  the 
course.  Participating  in  the  course  were  14  fire  service 
instructors  whose  tested  proficiency  made  them  eligible  to 
teach  the  course  to  fire  departments  as  part  of  the  state 
training  field  program. 




Angler  Readers  Surveyed 

For  the  first  time  in  the  53-year  history  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  readers  have  been  asked  23  questions  on  their 
fishing  and  boating  preferences.  About  5,300  surveys  were 
mailed  to  every  tenth  paid  subscriber,  as  selected  by  the 
computer,  and  over  49%,  or  about  2,600,  have  been 
returned  for  tabulation.  This  response  is  phenomenal  -a 
big  thanks  to  all  who  contributed. 

Tallying  the  results  is  Dr.  Fred  Hockersmith,  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  computer  data  specialist  at 
Shippensburg  University.  Dr.  Hockersmith  has  enlisted  the 
aid  of  students  in  his  testing  and  measurements  classes  to 
enter  the  data  on  the  University’s  computers. 

Results  so  far  are  most  intriguing.  For  instance,  most 
Angler  readers  are  over  the  age  of  50  and  have  been 
longtime  subscribers — for  more  than  10  years.  In  addition, 
the  top  columns,  read  first  by  most  readers,  are  “Notes 
from  the  Streams,”  “Anglers  Notebook,”  and  “The  Law 
and  You.” 


Angler  Index  Available 

Available  now  is  the  author  index  for  Pennsylvania 
Angler  Volume  52  (January  1983  through  December 
1983).  To  receive  a free  copy,  send  with  requests  a 
business-sized  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to:  Angler 
Index,  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Dick  Parsons  1909-1983 

Dick  Parsons,  long-time  contributor  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  ardent  conservationist,  died  last  October.  He 
was  a past  president  of  Lock  Haven  State  College,  serving 
at  that  post  for  28  years.  Parsons  knew  the  waterways  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  and  his  own  Clinton  County 
very  well.  His  last  contribution  to  Pennsylvania  Angler 
was  “Kettle  Creek:  Then  and  Now,”  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1983  issue. 


28  Gift  Ideas  for  Boaters 

by  Virgil  Chambers 


What  gift  to  get  that  special  person 
has  always  been  a concern  around 
this  time  of  year.  However,  if  your 
special  person  is  a boater,  you  may 
want  to  consider  one  of  these  gift 
ideas: 

1.  Personal  Flotation  Device 
(PFD).  The  most  wearable,  that  is, 
comfortable,  device  is  a Type  III.  The 
Type  III  lifejacket  comes  in  a number 
of  different  designs  and  colors, 
including  forest  green,  camouflage, 
and  tan.  Other  options  on  some  life 
vests  include  pockets  with  velcro 
closures,  lure  patch.  D-rings,  belt, 
and  a creel  pouch  on  selected  styles. 

The  important  consideration  in 
purchasing  a life  vest  for  another 
person  is  that  it  fits  properly.  Many 
times  the  small,  medium,  and  large 
size  denotation  is  not  enough  to 
ensure  a proper  fit.  Chest  size  should 
be  known  to  determine  correctly 
what  size  device  to  purchase.  Many 
PFDs  now  come  in  extra  small,  extra 
large,  and  extra-extra  large  as  well  as 
infant,  youth,  and  ladies  sizes.  Prices 
of  Type  III  PFDs  vary;  a child’s  vest 
costs  from  $14  to  $22,  and  an  adult 
vest  can  cost  from  $16  to  $40.  In  any 
case,  shop  around.  1 have  seen  the 
same  vest  sell  from  $18  to  $39.99, 
depending  on  the  dealer. 
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Remember,  the  PFD  you  buy 
should  be  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
approved  and  Underwriters 
Laboratories  listed. 

2.  Marine  Fire  Extinguisher. 
Although  a fire  extinguisher  is  not 
required  on  individually  owned 
outboard  motorboats  less  than  26 
feet  in  length  of  open  construction, 
any  boat  with  a motor  should  carry 
an  extinguisher  as  a safety 
precaution.  Like  PFDs,  extinguishers 
must  be  U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved. 
A household-type  extinguisher  is  not 
suitable  for  marine  use.  Fire 
extinguisher  prices  vary,  so  shop 
around. 

These  other  items  also  make  ideal 
gifts: 

3.  Anchor 

4.  Oars  or  paddle 

5.  Throw  bag  or  throw  line 

6.  Water  skis 

7.  Electric  motor 

8.  First  aid  boat  kit 

9.  Boarding  ladder 

10.  Clamp  type  fishing  chair 

11.  Chart  of  favorite  fishing  lakes 

12.  Hand  bilge  pump 

13.  Boat  cover 

14.  Boat  cartop  carrier 

15.  Depthsounder 

16.  Fish  finder 


17.  Boat  compass 

18.  Marine  radio  or  navigation  device 

19.  Boat  horn 

20.  Boat  rod  holder 

21.  Boat  fenders 

22.  Running  lights  (battery  type) 

23.  Canoe  outboard  motor  bracket 

24.  Boat  hook 

25.  Boat  cleaner  or  wax 

26.  Boat  tool  set 

27.  Book  on  boating,  fishing  from  a 
boat,  boat  care,  boat  handling,  etc. 

28.  A gift  subscription  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  or  the  other 
items  for  sale  from  the  Fish 
Commission.  Be  sure  to  look  over  the 
special  insert  in  this  issue. 

With  any  boating  gift  you  may 
select,  seek  out  experienced  help, 
because  the  quality  of  the  item  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  without 
knowledgeable  assistance.  However, 
when  you  buy  from  reputable  dealers 
and  stick  to  a brand  name,  the  gift 
you  choose  may  be  just  what  that 
boater  of  yours  really  needs.  [77] 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating 
Education  Specialist  with  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Waterways. 
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Boating 


i ewton  Lake: 

N ortheastem 
Pennsylvania’s 
Fanfish  Hotspot 


My  memories  of  Newton 

Lake,  a 1 12-acre  body  of 
water  north  of  Scranton, 
have  long  been  limited  to  too  many 
cottages  and  too  few  fish.  But  now, 
thanks  to  some  advice  offered  by  two 
Lackawanna  County  deputy 
waterways  patrolmen.  I’ve  discovered 
a lake  that’s  rich  with  midwinter 
solitude  and  tackle-busting  panfish. 

The  advice  1 got  came  last  winter 
when  two  officers  suggested  1 observe 
an  outing  of  the  Ambassador’s 
Fishing  Club  of  Dickson  City,  an 
organization  that  sponsors  an  annual 
father-son  fishing  festival  at  the  ice- 
covered  waterway.  I was  very 
pleasantly  surprised  at  what  I saw 
when  I took  their  suggestion. 
Virtually  all  the  anglers  who  had 
congregated  for  the  affair  caught 
panfish.  Some  had  good  takes,  some 
had  mounds  of  fish,  and  a few  had 
catches  worth  bragging  about.  It  was 
much  more  than  1 had  expected,  and 
to  this  day  1 number  Newton  Lake 
among  my  panfishing  favorites. 

Great  perch  action 

On  a more  recent  Newton  Lake 
safari,  1 and  a fishing  partner  reaped 
a bountiful  perch  take  by  fishing  the 
lake  no  more  than  75  yards  from  the 
road,  directly  toward  the  lake’s 
center.  We  used  tiny  silver  spoons  to 
which  we  attached  equally  tiny  strips 
of  pork  rind,  and  the  pork  rind 


by 


addition  worked  wonders.  However, 
we  saw  other  anglers  catching  good 
numbers  of  perch  on  a variety  of 
baits  and  lures,  and  we  both  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  perch  in  this 
lake  are  far  more  cooperative  than 
elsewhere. 

If  you’d  like  to  increase  your  perch 
catches  at  Newton  Lake  (or  at  any 
lake,  for  that  matter),  keep  the 
following  thoughts  in  mind: 

• Grubs  from  the  stems  of  goldenrod 
plants  are  excellent  food  for  perch. 
Collect  them  when  you  can,  and  store 
them  in  a cool  place  until  you’re  ready 
to  fish. 

• When  a perch  strikes,  watch  where  it 
takes  your  line.  This  direction  often 
signals  the  whereabouts  of  the  school. 

• Find  depths  of  less  than  30  feet  and 
fish  these  a foot  or  so  off  the  bottom. 

• Remember,  perch  are  primarily 
daytime  feeders. 

• When  reeling  in  to  check  your  bait, 
give  your  line  a twitch  every  so  often. 
You  may  just  latch  onto  a perch 
trying  to  make  off  with  your 
presentation. 

• When  jigging,  tie  your 
monofilament  to  the  rear  of  the  jig’s 
eyelet  rather  than  to  the  top.  This 
imparts  a peculiar  movement  to  the 
lure  that  seems  to  be  more  attractive 
to  perch. 


Gerry  Kingdom 


Heavyweight  pickerel 

Pickerel  are  also  taken  in  good 
sizes  and  numbers  at  Newton  Lake. 

At  the  fishing  festival  a youthful 
angler  started  the  day’s  events  by 
hoisting  an  18-incher  through  the  ice. 
Stories  abound  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods  about  the  many  large 
chainsides  the  lake  has  yielded. 

If  pickerel  happen  to  be  your  forte, 
try  this  little-known  trick  for 
increasing  your  odds.  Because 
pickerel  are  rarely  found  at  great 
depths,  say,  below  12  to  15  feet,  they 
are  far  easier  to  pinpoint  than  are 
other  fish.  Space  out  your  tip-ups 
and  vary  the  depths  at  which  each 
bait  is  suspended.  Use  something  like 
a step-up  pattern.  If  you  have  a' 
fishing  partner  with  you,  have  him  or 
her  line  up  the  tip-ups  in  a row  about 
10  to  15  yards  behind  yours.  But 
have  him  reverse  the  order  of  depths 
that  you’re  fishing.  This  method 
increases  your  odds  of  catching 
pickerel  dramatically.  Keep  in  mind 
that  pickerel  roam  for  food  in  winter, 
so  your  chances  of  catching  them 
under  a cover  of  ice  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  your  chances  of  catching 
them  under  the  cover  of  lily  pads  in 
midsummer,  when  they’re  known  to 
lie  in  wait. 
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Is  the  Ice  Safe? 


Even  though  you  may  be  anxious  to  enjoy  early-season  ice 
fishing,  beware!  Early  ice  can  be  dangerous.  Here  are  some  hints 
on  determining  ice  safety. 

• Lakes  rarely  freeze  uniformly.  Early  and  late  in  the  season,  ice 
that’s  sate  in  the  morning  may  be  dangerous  by  afternoon. 

• Prolonged  frigid  weather  makes  safe,  thick  ice.  Use  an  auger  to 
test  ice.  Four  inches  of  clear,  blue  ice  is  probably  safe  for  lone 
anglers  and  small  groups  of  fishermen. 

• Single,  unbroken  pressure  cracks  in  the  ice  are  probably  safe  to 
cross,  but  stay  away  from  areas  where  cracks  meet  or  intersect. 

• Be  extra  careful  where  water  levels  vary  rivers,  streams,  inlets, 
outlets,  coves,  eddies,  and  springs.  Moving  water  erodes  ice  from 
beneath,  as  does  wind  pushing  water  under  ice. 

• Avoid  areas  with  “stick-ups.”  Protruding  logs,  brush,  plants,  and 
docks  absorb  heat  from  the  sun,  thus  weakening  surrounding  ice. 

• Dark  areas  of  ice  may  reveal  places  where  ice  is  thin.  Avoid 
these  spots. 

• You  will  probably  find  ice  thicker  on  a waterway’s  north  shore 
than  on  the  south  shore. 

J 
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Newton  Lake  bluegills 

If  neither  pickerel  nor  perch  delight 
your  fish-catching  fancy,  Newton 
Lake  also  has  a very  healthy  bluegill 
population.  Bluegills  are  eager  to  eat 
during  winter  because  there  is  so  little 
of  their  usual  menu  available  under 
the  ice-  insects  particularly.  Look  for 
these  little  scrappers  closer  to  the 
shoreline  where  deep  water  is  nearby. 
If  you  aren’t  familiar  with  the  lake’s 
underwater  contour,  drop  a weight 
into  the  water  to  get  a depth  reading. 

For  the  most  part,  the  bluegills 
that  we  encountered  were  not  taken 
with  the  perch  we  caught.  This 
occurrence  is  not  usually  the  case,  so 
for  Newton  Lake  bluegills,  you  might 
be  better  off  avoiding  midlake  depths. 

If  you’d  like  to  catch  more  bluegills 
than  you  have  been  taking,  keep  the 
following  tips  in  mind: 

• The  smallest  jigs  present  casting 
problems  during  the  summer,  but  not 
so  on  the  ice.  Use  the  tiniest  jigs  you 
can  find.  Jigs  in  the  1/  32-ounce  to 
1 / 16-ounce  category  are  ideal. 
Bluegills  love  them  light. 

® Knowing  where  underwater 


beds  are  helps  you  take  more 
bluegills,  even  in  winter. 

• The  three  most  popular  baits  for 
bluegills  are  grubs,  worms,  and  jigs. 

• Like  perch,  bluegills  are  daytime 
feeders.  Early  morning  and  predusk 
hours  are  best. 

Big  ones  to  boot 

While  you’re  savoring  all  this  great 
panfish  action,  odds  are  better  than 
usual  that  you’ll  also  hit  into 
something  on  the  hefty  side.  District 
Waterways  Patrolman  Bob  Fasching 
told  me  that  recent  stockings  of 
walleye,  muskies,  and  channel  catfish 
make  Newton  Lake  even  more 
attractive  to  anglers.  He  also  noted 
that  walleyes  in  the  18-inch  to  22-inch 
range  and  muskies  in  the  32-inch  to 
36-inch  category  are  being  caught  on 
a regular  basis. 

Getting  there 

If  you’d  like  to  try  this  excellent 
fishery,  take  Route  247  north  of 
Scranton  until  it  intersects  with 
Route  106.  From  there,  continue  on 


247  for  approximately  1 '/2  miles, 
where  you’ll  see  a dirt  road  to  the 
right,  which  you  must  take.  This  road 
brings  you  close  enough  to  the  lake 
so  that  you  can  park  your  car  and  be 
on  the  ice  in  just  a few  steps. 

If  Newton  Lake  sounds  like  your 
kind  of  ice  fishery,  by  all  means  give 
it  a try.  You  might  be  in  for  a 
pleasant  surprise! 

( - - 

Eastern  PA  Hotspots 

Anglers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
may  want  to  read  Favorite  Lakes  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a newly-revised 
four-page  publication  that  provides 
information  on  65  waterways  in  30 
eastern  Pennsylvania  counties.  The 
publication  offers  specifics  on  special 
rules  and  regulations,  angling  tips, 
and  directions  to  the  lakes.  For  a free 
copy,  send  with  requests  a business- 
sized, stamped  self-addressed  envelope 
to:  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

V— — / 
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The  Bluegill 


by  Leroy  M.  Young 

Almost  every  angler  has  had  some  experience  with 
bluegills.  Because  of  their  widespread  distribution  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  ready  disposition  to  grab  a baited 
hook,  this  species  has  probably  served  to  introduce  more 
Pennsylvania  anglers  to  the  joys  of  fishing  than  any  other 
species.  Bluegills  are  common  to  waters  ranging  in  size 
from  farm  ponds  measuring  only  a fraction  of  an  acre  to 
the  vast  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  However,  bluegills  prefer 
relatively  shallow,  weed-filled  lakes  and  ponds  or 
backwater  areas  and  pools  on  slow-moving  streams  and 
rivers. 

Pennsylvania  lies  well  within  the  native  range  of  the 
bluegill,  which  consists  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  southern  Canada  from  Minnesota  through  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Lake  Champlain,  south  to  Georgia,  and 
west  to  Arkansas.  Bluegills  have  been  introduced  widely 
throughout  the  remaining  waters  of  North  America. 

Bluegills  belong  to  the  sunfish  family  Centrarchidae. 

This  group  includes  fish  such  as  largemouth,  smallmouth 
and  rock  bass,  and  white  and  black  crappies.  However, 
most  members  of  this  group  belong  to  the  genus  Lepomis. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  bluegill,  Lepomis  macrochirus,  is  the 
most  common  species  in  this  genus,  which  includes  the 
redbreast  sunfish,  green  sunfish,  pumpkinseed,  and 
warmouth.  T he  members  of  this  genus  are  distinguished 
by  a deep,  laterally  compressed  body  shape,  10  dorsal 
spines,  and  three  anal  spines.  The  bluegill  can  be  further 
characterized  by  coloring  from  olive  green  dorsally  to 
yellow  or  whitish  ventrally;  six  or  seven  dusky  vertical 
bars  along  each  side;  long,  pointed  pectoral  fins;  a 
uniformly  colored  black  flap  on  the  gill  cover;  and  a black 
blotch  on  the  base  of  the  last  few  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin’s 
soft  section.  Mature  males  are  typically  more  colorful  than 
females  and  can  be  characterized  by  a rusty  orange  or  red 
breast  in  contrast  to  the  pale  yellow  or  white  breast  of  the 
female. 

Bluegills  in  Pennsylvania  begin  spawning  in  late  May  or 
early  June  when  water  temperatures  reach  approximately 
67°  F.  Spawning  peaks  in  June,  but  egg  laying  often 
continues  throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The  male 
moves  into  water  one  or  two  feet  deep,  usually  over  a 
sand  or  gravel  bottom,  and  excavates  a shallow  nest 
roughly  one  foot  in  diameter.  Females  lay  from  2,500  to 
over  38,000  eggs.  Bluegill  nests  are  often  constructed 
within  inches  of  one  another,  and  females  usually  deposit 
eggs  in  more  than  one  nest.  Males  guard  the  nest  with  a 
vengeance  through  the  two-day  to  five-day  incubation 
period,  and  remain  on  the  nest  for  several  days  after  the 
fry  hatch. 

Bluegill  fry  migrate  to  offshore  regions  after  hatching, 
where  they  feed  on  zooplankton  such  as  Daphnia  and 
Cyclops.  At  sizes  of  about  one  inch  they  move  back  near 
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shore  and  begin  to  rely  more  heavily  on  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  insects.  Favorite  foods  are  mayfly  and  dragonfly 
nymphs  and  midge  larvae,  but  this  species  is  not  too 
picky,  often  feeding  on  other  foods  such  as  fish  eggs  and 
filamentous  algae.  Larger  bluegills  have  even  been  known 
to  eat  small  fish. 

Bluegill  growth  rates  vary  greatly  and  depend  on  such 
things  as  food  supply,  length  of  the  growing  season,  and 
water  temperature.  As  many  farm  pond  owners  are  well 
award,  bluegills  are  notorious  for  a phenomenon  known 
as  stunting.  Stunting  occurs  most  frequently  when 
predator  populations  are  too  low  to  keep  the  rapidly 
expanding  bluegill  population  in  check.  In  small  ponds, 
bass  and  bluegill  stocking  combinations  are  often  used. 
Because  angling  effort  is  often  directed  at  bass,  overharvest 
of  predator-sized  bass  can  result.  Heavy  growths  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  typical  in  many  ponds,  compound  the 
problem  of  providing  enough  cover  to  render  bluegills 
virtually  invulnerable  to  the  few  bass  that  are  left.  Bluegill 
populations  then  expand  to  a point  at  which  they  can 
actually  deplete  their  own  food  supply,  leaving  large 
numbers  that  seldom  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions,  bluegills  can  reach 
sizes  of  seven  to  10  inches  and  weights  of  12  ounces. 
Bluegills  over  one  pound  are  infrequently  taken  in 
Pennsylvania.  Bluegills  in  states  south  of  Pennsylvania 
typically  have  much  faster  growth  rates,  due  in  part  to  the 
longer  growing  season.  The  world  record  is  a 4-pound,  12- 
ounce  slab  taken  in  Alabama. 

Pound  for  pound,  bluegills  are  about  as  strong  a fighter 
as  any  other  fish.  They  are  especially  sporty  on  light 
tackle.  These  fish  readily  attack  most  baits,  but  worms, 
crickets,  and  grubs  are  time-tested  favorites.  Small  jigs  also 
work  well.  Fly  fishermen  find  that  small  poppers,  artificial 
spiders,  and  both  dry  and  wet  flies  can  be  deadly.  Anglers 
would  do  well  to  note  that  because  these  fish  travel  in 
loose  schools  of  10  to  30  individuals,  when  one  is  caught, 
get  ready  to  hook  more!  The  top  bluegill  month  is  June, 
when  the  males  are  particularly  vulnerable  as  they  guard 
their  nests.  Later  in  the  year,  larger  fish  move  offshore 
into  deeper  water.  Bluegills  can  also  be  taken  readily 
through  the  ice. 

One  final  aspect  is  the  bluegills  reputation  as  a culinary 
delight.  The  sweet,  firm,  white  flesh  is  hard  to  beat  no 
wonder  this  fish  is  a Pennsylvania  favorite!  r^ 


Leroy  M.  Young  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
biology  from  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
master  of  arts  degree  in  zoology  from  Southern  Illinois 
University.  He  is  Project  leader  of  the  Lake  Erie  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Program. 
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